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ARIES—Vou will bft wiM 10 
curD you' tinptiienco OM 
lACklo iho lasks mat lace you 
eareftfiiy. noi rashly. Coohoi 
iha letnptallon to M wnpera* 
menial. This la a week 
ol m<aoi$ ffrsulta. with the 
good fikely lo oredomioaie 
^ sapecially oa Vareh 90 
Mii>oi iilneaaas are expected 
Peace in the home Oullorn in 
the profBMiona. trade and 
business will be beiier than 
average For the unemployed 
(hi* witi be a challenging time 



TAUPAS •'> This IS cenatnly 

the time lo make youf aur* 
roundingx more amachve and 
laacmaiing. This week la an 
unusually good oeriod for io«w 
and romance Tha good trane* 
ils Will conlar gainful enter* 
prices end hrippineas bui 
in«* health of /oik xweethaari 
will CJUM anxiety. A 
lavourable Cfiange In your 
[Ob iH likely Professrons will 
fare tieiier Bur.ir>essmen deal* 
mg to metals ang chemfcaK 
are \>kf‘\'/ lo make good profit. 



OEM'SI —You are now 
amtoyed wiih olhers you are 
r>ol gelling dua support Irom 
vour colleagues. You are sviw 
ing for too many things at ono 
Time and feel husuaied whert 
you cannot achieve them. Be 
calm in your approach to rhings 
Good inhuences are numer¬ 
ous Another cheoring factor, 
help cen easily be had 
trom lellOM' bus mass') ten 
Those in the professions, 
may earn r«ore: and honours 
will he heaped on some ot 
ihem. Favouiabi*' changes 
that have been long in 
coming will meteiiafiM Ohs 
week 



CAMCER^As a subject ot 
Moon you are naturally moody 
and romantic This nature 
attracts mane and that ix why 
you win CriJius aesily This 
is an excaiiJ i time tor you to 
make your Votw* The good 
inhufiKes witk manifeet them’ 
salvM HI pgsinew improve¬ 
ment end Happinese But high 
Wood praesura eno hean 
complaints ara danotad by 
tha maiefir influanca ol tha 


planats For Ovsinessmeo. 
haip long aapacted may not 
materialiaa <n ihe end. Those 
I in service may anticipeta pro* 
I moitoo 



LEO — Avoid recklasaneea 
on the road — walking or diiv* 
mg, Mor riak an argumanf at 
home n is a tuna when silence 
will be gokden —both at home 
and offke. OfKc<ai displeasure 
may keep you worried t«ll 
March 92. Weakness aj>d 
general debility possible. 
Petty guarrele with spouso 
may not be ruled out. increase 
in income Indicated Trouble 
with euthorhy bkefy. There is 
possibility Of travel; you era 
likely to gam from it. 

& 

V'POO —True is no time to 
laM cheneas. Avoid alt 
sorte of gossip. it could 
be damaging to you end 
10 oinofS Anempta may be 
made fo Clear backlog ot work 
T Dis week may be bad for 
your haanh — but good for 
businesa. You may also axpoct 
money from spoculation. 
Buamae s man witl make Viek 
busmesa. Money wi'i be forth* 
coming from yoor banker m 
some ceees This is not a 
good time for job*seekart 

ifi 

LIBRA —This is a time 
when a smile from you can 
ease the burdens ol others A 
good lime to buy property. 
The weekertd will mark a 
Change ll will set a very 
adventegeous trend New con¬ 
tacts may do much tor you. 
You may expect suecasa o^r 
rivals and get relief from 
worries Those who are in 
service must be cautious in 
dealing with Ihalr superiors. 
The unemployed may gal 
employment end receive er^ 
cou raging letters Uom palrons. 



SCORPiO —It you are think¬ 
ing of a change in service, do 
It • now. Full speed ahead I 
You may come up face to face 
with me iiiuabon that may 
aflect the lundameniai struc¬ 
ture Of your life. Your fliunclai 
post Iron will improtfi. You 
may have cause for worry over 
s friend who will ba In real 
Ointcuity, If you are fa butipveu. 
invest only etier much thought. 
Persons in admiftistrabve jobs 


may fed they do not have 
facilities enough. 

SAGITTARIUS ~ Money la 
your prime atm now. To 
realiaa your dream, explore all 
possible sourcee. Since you 
are capable oi expressing 
yourself dfectivety. It mey not 
be difficuil to convert the 
party concerned to your view. 
Fmenciel transactions will yield 
profit: so there will be no run 
on your own purse. Second hall 
of the week more prosperous 
fhai> the flrsi, For induitrieiletSi 
ii ta better they stuck to inetr 
achedbiad course ol action 



CAPRICORN — You wiii an* 

|oy added drive ertd confidence 
mil week. Pianeiery inlluencei 
Will keep you menteiiy and 
physically happy. Your per¬ 
sistence and pluck may bear 
fruH. But take cere ot your 
digestive syaitm. Domestic 
peace iikeiy to be partially 
disiurbed. You wilt spend 
more — perhaps on soma un* 
axpeeiad Kduisiiions. A gam- 
tuf weak for the professions 
and business Some of the un- 
empioysd may oat lob through 
the influence ol friends 



AQUARIUS —This weak 
look to your reputation I Zeal¬ 
ously loKow all codes of 
ethics! If you do. social 
hsppiness tt indicsfed. Your 
children will give you happi¬ 
ness : your health is unlikely 
to trouble you. A distant irlend 
may cause you more happiness 
then you have r>sd for a long 
time. To the unemployed, new 
avenues wiil open up. ar>d as a 
result they vriii regain confid¬ 
ence In thamsaives. Business¬ 
man dMling in iron or metals 
must be cautious in ihair deals. 



PISCES —Before tha week 
la over, sH sorts of new tdeas 

veil occur to you hut they need 
much Caro and ettentlon. Money 
will Da forthcoming. Service 
condttiona will Improve, fn your 
buslneee circle you will conw 
mand respect. Professionali 
may consider thle weak as aua* 
pieious. Go for the opporiuni* 
flee that present ihemeetves. 

In the second hsU of the weak, 
be sitrs careful of your hearth. 
Tha baatth of your apouM may 
also causa you worry. • 
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HINDUSTHAN STANDARD 
COLOUR MAGAZINE 
18MARCH 1973 


In keeping with our innovative trend, we 
introduce this new colour illustrated 
weekly FREE with your Sunday 
Hindusthan Standard. This is the first 
time that a national newspaper is 
bringing out a colour magazine in India 
In step with the trends of the 
newspapers of the world. This is also 
the first time that a first*rate 
colour magazine is published in this 
region for your reading. 
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TvM) men dM OA Neveirber 
22nd, 19S3. Pree^dem 
John F. Kennedy wa 
ismelfiiied in DelMe. An old 
Gefmdn Jew. Stiomon Teuber. 
eemmttldd tuiclde in 
Hamburg. The live eventa. one 
momentous, the other obecure 
were apparently unreiatad, 
but each had unforaeaabia 
conaequarvet. In $4aidw next 
week. Pradarick ForaySi 
daala wttb ihaaa ccnsaquancai 
with his new book Tlia OdaaM 
Fla. Forayth'S Rw book. 

TiM Ody al •» Mial was 
a runaway baitaaHar and. la 
new avaiiabia In twamy 
•dWom efri fthrMfWsfMiAM 
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INDIA’S 

PRIYADARSHINI 



We are so used to the fact that the at funerals. Willy BrnniJl-^who luok^sl 

language of jouvnn)i5m U debased, hyper* so strong, crew cut and boy scoutish 

bulkal and false that we are no longer when Mayor of Uerlm-<-*8lill has dimples 

surprised when an overpainted and on his cheeks and a merry glint in his 

undcn lad gtr) Is described as Miss eves, despite the double chin that the 

Universe, or Richard Nixon is called the >ears and the many toasts that a 

world's mo.st powerful man. If this term Chancellor is forced to drink have addcxl 

has to be used at all, it ought to be to his profile. Pompidou uses ha i id ye 

applied to the Hussbn wcightlifter Bhutto drinks and talks too much. The 

V'assili Alexeev, who lifted 1.411 lb. at soH.'al]cd leaders of the world are a 

Munich. Nixon is an average man : he bunch of people like that found in any 

made a little money, has a family, owns club of the elderly. Some wave of public 
his own business and is i>ale and bald— opini<m, some freak combination of 

the same as millions of other While events, detailed them—like sea shells 

Americans who voted him to sit on top on mountainsides-*on top of the huge, 

of the American Government machine. self-perpetuating machines that are 

Nixon’s iK»wer is as illusory as that of their Governments. Politicians are not 

the operator of a steamhammer—all he much good at anything else ; they can 

can do is to threaten to crush homes as neither paint, nor run the four-minute 

easily as if they were eggs. mile, nor make their own millions. But 

Indira Priya^arshini may or may not their sp^ial gift is their ability to hold 

be the world’s most powerful woman, as on to <^ce. This they do, in some soctio- 

described in London^s i^ciiy Mirror in lies, by winning elections; in othei* 

1971 , but she is indisputably a most societies the methods are even less clean, 

exceptional person. She is not at all Indira Gandhi is, of course, a great 
the archetypal Indian. If the ma.«5ses vote one at winning elections. She wouldn’t 

for her, it shows that whatever the lead- have stayed in power had she not been 

ers may say, the people are deeply in exceptionally good at it. But Nixon has 

love with l^auty and elegance, and to to w photographed in Kremlin and in 

be loyal to a dynasty comes easily to Peking and has to fabricate crises in 

them. Older u> gain re-election : Iu*lira does it 

Among all the bald heads that sit on without effort. Nixun has lt'«*n chasing 

the thrones of the world or preside at the Presidency over the ye4rs; his fa(i- 

Cabinet meetings, there is not another uies have been numberless f they taught 

like the Prime Minister of India. Edward him the value of cunning and sixnula- 

Heath of England is fat and jovial; he tion in politics. In contrast, Indira has 

is the skipper of not only the ship of State been close to the levers of power all her 

but of tW British yachting team; he life ; power has never been to her any- 

ought to lx a very pleasing fellow to thing disunt and hard to attain—and 

meet ot a party. Kosygin is kilxr and supremely tempting—as it is to those 

fatherly: it is comforting to^have him sad and parched creatures who mak» 


politico a She has fiJled ofike 

js naturolly as water flows into a hollow. 
Nixon has I)ecn obsequious In his hoss> 

< s uuit is j)eivmi>lory to his lackeys. 
Iiithra (an iri'at both the powerful and 

I he inrok with txjual rourtesy. The 
yiars I hat Nixon has had to spend as an 
ntuk rliim has snumi him ; he has had 
ir) .'>;uiTri humilialicmK in silence so lonK 
th.ii lie ran not even forget |)elty ijriev- 
vtr^enN I'hr supreme commander of the 

ajr f«»nx*. navy and army on this 
j<fa!K'{, ’be head of the largest bureau- 
I he tnasiei of the While House 
ia|Mlile of such small arts as banish- 
n>e j unman soriely refs>rU'r fn>m his 
(.ibir iKoaiisc he dislikes the cdiloriut 
jitiljrv (»t her pa|x*r. Indira too is known 
lo have a Inn^ memory—but as murh 
fok oil! aix|uainljnces and fumilv 

i.'tikiiv'vs as for her poHlhal enemies, 
f b.ise Ixan uOd that the flames of her 
III air bard to <|Ucnch, and that she 
ran ijr very vindirtive, but my own 
i\|KH(*me IS thal. unlike Nixon's 

II u I ‘T'l I ;< lus n<’Ks. I nd i ra's re; i ct i on to 
rnin tsrn is lofty and ari.sIrHTatic, She 
had lescnied an Jiironseriuential remark 
ill a i(*}Kn'i I wix)ie on the Vidhan 
Nauiir ('oiiKies.s, n. was her attention 
that ^ave rbe ni*ws|Kiper slory an 
rf)litom'rai notui iciy: in fact she return¬ 
ed to the offensive phra.M* so often in 
her s|x^'hcn ilui ing tne sc&sion That the 
ivlv.iin was taken u]i by eampfollowers 
and the uewstKqsr iluqne. This news- 
[xi)*er had souKhl an cxelusive interview 
with the prime Minister, and the name 
oi the inlerview'er ]>ad l>een passed on. 
J 1 w^is feared that the reciuest, rarely 
jii anird, imuhl Is* turned down. This art 
icie IS proof that such was not the t’ase. 

Mv intrn'sl in Indira is no! in her as 
a politician Inil as a person. If \oit 
leave oul the office, what is there left 
intereslinp in Nixon? What is Mamsa 
u ithoiJt bis umpiix*'s robe? No one 
looked (wice at the former VP w'hen 
os pari HIT of a law firm he walked the 
slix ets of Manhattan or .shopped in a 
drjKirtnienl store. The shopiiers surely 
would have dropped their best terrain 
10 gape at ihe beauty of her body, the 
elegyn<'c of her dress and the nobility 
and assurance of her bearing had it 
Wen Indira who had walkcsl In. But 
It is not merely liecause of her beauty 
that of all the present rulers Of the 
»\'nrl(l Indira is the nujst worth watch¬ 
ing. She is not only infinitely better 
10 lix)k nti than the grand fatherly 
Marshal Titi or the dying, mcxin-fared 
Mao; unlike*,them, she Is .still growing, 
and has ahead of her long years in 
which to change and Ui fulfil herself. 
Nixon had no more terms to win; per- 
hnps, it was this that made the contmu- 
, atiun of the Vietnam war unneces¬ 



sary. 1‘hc Miio iword has 1 m mi played 
over an<l over again ; it sounds tinny 
now: the Maoist rcvohiMonahes are as 
duleil as the Kahiuiis. The neutralists 
are rudderless, with Ixilh Nehru and 
Na-sser not only deail but destroyed by 
tbt'ir defeats in W'ur. and the lonely 
Marshal, in his i‘csplcndeni uniform and 
gold epauIdles, no longer very con¬ 
vincing as the slandard-liearer of the 
disinherited of the world. In fact, the 
imdeixlogs of ihe r»ld<»n limes are the 
Presidentf and the Premier.^ who to<Jyy 
are driven around in the bacl^seats of 
limousines in the capitals of Asia, 
Africa and South Amorica. Tlaxse who 
sliK wage poliUc.s, form partie.s, and 
talk of the peasanbi ,and workers are 
ambitiouik people who will in turn ride 
the limousines themselves. Now that 
the Vietnam war is over, which youth 
can bear to hear the wonl ‘liberution’ 
without a shudder 7 It Ls in the palaces 
of the Third World where protocol and 
security are the strictest. 

I had a taste of it in Delhi. The fact 
thal 1 did not wear shoes caused no end 
of disturbance to those charged with 
the supervision of the mummery 
around the Prime Minister. They had 
made it a condition that 1 would be 
"ihmiy" dressed and wear shoes for the 
audience. During my first *'dar8han'\ 
I had placed the rubber slippers I had 
been carrying on the ground in front of 



nu‘, to l)e |»iJ( 01 ) ;it her a(»proA(*h. if 
Bui the sc<!iiHly men die I 
no! allow esei) Uns piiivlc foi* my fwi; 

* Wiis tmlrrccl to keep then* naKedness 
iovered. The linie of the naked fjqinr 
has Ion*: Ixtii over—|«rhajw sueh u 
time never wax’ perhaps he shimld 
never hove alU>we<i himself to ^et mixed 
up wiih, an or^onizaMon and wilh the 
manipulation of men ?—bui also over 
is the rei^n of Ihusc who mode an 
exhibit ton of their Gandhianism. The 
wars of hlH'ralion and the victory 
)Kinidi's are over: the khadi caps and 
the iniltoneii*U|> blue shirts a»*e an 
Imposithm and un anachronism. Mrs. 
Gandhi is the first of the post-liberation 
geticration of rulers. She has no 
ideology; she ix prugmaiio: .site is only 
at the beg in II ins; of her b1os.si>nnng. 

She has grown unretxignizahly since 
the time when the old men hung bac*k 
in the shadows anAind the throne: her 
change caused as grvbt a icmsiernution 
as the surpri.se an<i b<‘wilderment among 
the r»»genrx at (he nietamorphu^is of 
girlish Elazabeth or little Victoria. She 
has no longer any rival in the country: 
the neif'hbwr.s are weak and in disarray. 
She can afford to \k easy, graceful and 
forgiving like an absolute but benevolent 
despot. She seems as t*ompletely with¬ 
out nerves at Catherine the Great was 
reputed to be. She can hear of the 
. approach of foreign navies without a 


flicker of the eyelids, leading the uclual 
method of their undoing to her tmsictl 
Potemkins, being wholly without the 
ncrvouncss that make.‘< panic-ky niasli*r*s 
interfere in the work of profcssiimoU. 
And. like EkaU'Hiia Alcksifvna. she 
.'^ms capable of dismixiuiig a favouiiti* 
without one bnckwarti gUinco 

lake most such mastcrlul jicrsons. 
Indira wax a shy, extremely sensitive 
child. I-ooking at the photographs of 
lilt IV Indira in the an*hivox so zealously 
guarded bv M. S. Mcnon, 1 could glimpse 
iit the loneliness an<i turmoil of her 
childboiMi. In many pi<*turcs Uiken 
over the years she looks at you ihrougli 
large, disturbed eyes, hugging an un¬ 
changing doll that mui^t have t>een hoi 
onlv anchor of xUtbiliiy in a fumsehoki 
without pnvaev, and w*luch was in jn'r- 
polual confusion dm* to conspirainviid 
gaiheringK and public rallies. (xiIuy 
searches and arrests that wUixkod away 
dear ones w*ilh Isiwildering freiiuency. 
She IS (rail: her eyes may burn or l{H>k 
inwaids but it is always the most 
prominent feature* of her thin fau' 
franwl by a xhot'k of curly hair. The 
only piciur** in w'hkh she sKmis wlv^hy 
relaxwl. glowing with uncimscious giri- 
ish happiness, is a i*oiirair. taken in 
SwiUftTlaiid. b> Boinonaas of (icncva. 
The eyes ;n*e gentle iKxds nf Invelincss, 
and the hair curls outward in Jw<i wavy 
fionds. But usually she is (nnxe. with 
hints of profound energies represses I. 

The eyes aiu those of a rnvxiic. The 
European trip, in (he company of her 
TnoUicr,*^w*ay from the |iuliih*s and 
turmoil of India—must have beni wry 
warm und ivlaxiiig, as had liecn the 
brief stay at SiinlinikeUm. “In MiiM, 
my mother accom|>anieil me to Santini 
keUin. h wax my first visit and I hud 
gone to lie omnllctl as a .siiulcnl in the 
collegrsection of Visva Bharati. Although 
an essentially r|uict and introvert tx'i*- 
son, I had lived all my life in an atmos- 
pheie of noise, emotional and physical 
strain ami hectic rushing abmil. The 
quiet and peace of Santiniketan was an 
entirely new* cxt)eriencc.” But itic 
romantic prince.ss was not allowed to 
dally in the wchdcIs of Arden Her 
mother died ; her fatner I'eiieatodly went 
to prison, and then she went herself. 
As she has said, she learn! lo “live on 
the surface, from moment to moment 
l.rfwe ? ChiUlh^MHl iwvtimes ’ The 
little daughter of the hop.; of the 
Nehms wax calletl upon to Aake terrible 
sacrifices in secrecy and ^lienee; her 
doll was a rih*feti object .'bol Awoiie>ihi, 
and she wax torn between her love for 
the soft and harmless comixanion of her 
tumultuous childhood and what she felt 
was her patriotic duty-'-lo throw it on 
the pyre of Manc.'hesler cloth. Whut dirt 
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the melanchoty princess do ? "J threw 
ft on the flames ^ 

Kpotu Nakamaru of the Japanese T.V. 
asked her: ]n Japan, the experience of 
first love is very important. .. (Only 
in Japan?—JD). .. Could you tell us 
about ynur first love and the memory 
of it? 

The Prime Minister: ... In fact 

when I got married because I loved my 
husband. I thought of it more as a 
partnership which would help in this 
work, that both of us together would 
able to do more th«an perhaps sciKirotely, 

Mrs Nakamaru: Marriage itself can 
be called y»jur first love jeallv ? 

The Prime Mini.Klei ' Yes. I think it 
was, Yes. .. Uut usually I think doct) 
happiness is something which you get 
when you aiv not thinking about your- 
^If at all. when vou arc doing some¬ 
thing w'hich is a bigg>*r cause or a bigger 
Mimrthing, The other things which 
IMsiple normally call happiness js (what) 

I would cat! )oy or pleasure, which I 
would cull a more su|>c]ficia1 emoinn. ,. 

Thus t'ouUl h.ivc K{x>kcii ^ueeii 
VichH'ia of her Stale nuiriioge with 
Albert Kor. even U'foiv India's indefx nd- 
ence. long l»efore she moved in In Teen 
Murti as the guardian angel and crown 
pnmww to .VehttJ 11. it was dear that 
Jawnharhii was Gandhi's heir a)>parent, 
and her actions had liccn influenced by 
reusfMis of Slate. I'nknown to her, the 
tunndl of the indejs'ndenre movement 
was shaping her as the inslrument that 
would kec]) India together when the tide 
of enthusiasm it generated would run 
out. That early insecurity and icn.siona 
had temjicred tFie hard but brittle Nehru 
steel into something sharp and yet 
unbreakable. 

Yet. looking at her, one senses still un¬ 
reconciled turbulence deep l)dow. She 
is not complaisant and full of repose, 
like Victoria, enfolded in her layers of fat, 
but electric and passionate/ as one 
imagines Ii^lizabeth Tudor and Cuthcrinc 
(he Great were. Her photogiuphs make 
her look far heavier than she is; in fact 
she is slim, with swift, unexpected move¬ 
ments, The terwion between a veiy 
tempestuous heart and an iey mind can 
be sensed from the way she flexes her 
fingers—or from her diess. She prefers 
cold colours; the first morning of dur¬ 
bar. the dove-grey silk she wore spread 
such chill that it could have l«eit snow¬ 
ing. During the interview in Room 153 
of South Block, which hac lieen the office 
of the Prime Minister of India since 11147, 
she wore a cream sari the colour of the 
inside of some oyster shells. But despite 
the colour, the effect is the opposite of 
the ascetic. In fact, the colours are not 
drab, but metallic, with an ambiguous 
and del irate sheen. 1 was told that the 
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border of each sari in the Prime Minister's 
wardrobe was unique, anyway, had she 
been wearing a sari picked up at an 
adivasi hat, 1 am sure she would yet have 
appeared a picture of the kind of cold 
and yet sensuous beauty that the Irish 
|)oet, W. B. Yeats, praised. 

One senses the same tension in the 
unexpected passion of her speeches. 
There are times when she talks at sociah 
ism in the phrases and in a tone one 
exports from |K)litU:al leaders, but then 
there are days when she bursts into such 
n‘a[ anger against injustice that she 
could have the bitUTCsi enemy, instead 
fieing the Head of this Government. 
After all. her party has ruled this country 
for the past quarter century; what is 
she impatient against ? What are the 
demons she is trying to exorcise ? If one 
hstcim (K^eply. one hears other voices 
licside that of u jiolitical leader in the 
private and public uUcranc'es of liulira 
I'nvariarshini She talks of animal.s that 
;<!(' kKing in their baitle with man. and 
tif silent trees that gave man shade hut 
wUh h he cut down. It is this that 
brought on him the visitation of drought. 
Kixmi her chiliihnod she has ticen a lover 
of mountains and of running water. 
When nature lovers mviied Rkhard 
Nixon to look at a forest of majestic red- 
wivxi trees that had been marked for 
< lost ruction by real estate devt')o|iers, he 
IS rejKu’ed In have ivfuswJ. with the 
ivmjik. “St^en one. ^ 4*011 eni all f" For 
the Amcntiin Pje.snJeni. (he Irecs w'oiv 
of no imiMirlance. having neither the 
vote, nor tving in any other way useful 
m his quest for power. No Nehhi C(wid 
have said that. 

Least lit all Indira. She keeps romp¬ 
ing across the i<iuntry, addressing meet¬ 
ings, s)>ending nights in faraway nixuit 
hfius<»s or atxKird pilot vessids on the 
iJanga It s<i*ms as jf (he imitine erf 
olfu ial uu^im*ss and I he splendour of her 
latulal ciftnuil hold her for long; every 
now and then a seciet disijuiet comes 
upon her whkih sends her on journeys 
that she explains to herself as being 
undertaken on political budn»>s. The 
Km press of llussirt undertook a joumev 
in 17H7 to the South during which she 
visited newly cxintiueied territories in 
the Crimea. The reign of KlizaUdh i 
too Wiis marked by vi'iits and royal out¬ 
ings and maixdies to di.staiu ' castles. 
Jndira Is freer than any queen. Her 
wanderlust sc'ems unquenchable. She is 
only fifly-h\i* She ha.s cchtk* far /nun 
her chi Id hex Hi in Anand Rhavan It 
will be great to watch how far she Is 
yet to go—ami w'heiv will she take the 
counliy with her. 


JYOTIHMOY DATTA 





JD. I have been listen* 
inj: with great allention 

to some of your recent 
8 i)eei'ho^. it being my Usk 
to report them. In fad I am 
the hapless reporter, whose 
use of the word “mela" 
caused such... 

The Prime Minister: I 
see, (General bughterj. 

*ID; IVe been noticing a 
rising note of anger against 
social injustice in your 
recent speeches—a rtoie 
all the mofe marked com- 
ing fjorn the Prime Minis- 
ter of the ttiunlry Thev 
could’ve l)i*cn the s^ieech^ 
of a revoluiionarv on the 
b;irriCiHlcs of an cmhatiled 
nation. And I thought 


that we have in you a 
guerrilla in char^ in Room 
10]. South Block. But. 
apart frero social injustice, 
there is also a whole 
variety of subjects that you 
touch upon that are not 
the usual concern of 
political leaders — like 
man's relation to nature. 
Would you please tell us a 
little about ' what your 
rec'enl interests have been ! 

The Prime Minister: 
This is nd a recent inter¬ 
est It is an interest dating 
from my childhood. 1 
have always fell very close 
to nature. Only, it was un- 
const ious before It became 
consekwK when I went to 



Santiniketan, because 
Curudev has dwelt on it 
so beautifuliy. Now jt 
seems to me that it is not 
just a sentiment but some¬ 
thing very relevant to 
man’s future, h has great¬ 
er urgency or importance 
than a sentiment 1 mean, 
for instance, trees. You 
may love trees because of 
the look of Itees, oj-, be¬ 
cause in a hot country 
shade mean« a lot, but it 
is also very relevant to the 
rainfall, I have no doubt 
that SOTte of the drought 

E mblems are because we 
ve cut down so much of 
our forests. So that the 
whole question of the 




This interview was taken In Delhi in the middle of January in Room 
152 of South Block, office of the Prime Minister of India. Mrs Gandhi 
had just' returned to the capital from a tour of drought-stricken Gujerat 
and sho was to fly to the Andemans at the end of the week. A deepen¬ 
ing of the Andhra crisis made her call off the flight to the Bay islands. 
There were endless Cabinet meetings, consultations, visits by emi¬ 
ssaries: the Polish Prime Minister was in town; there were numerous 
other calls on her time. But Mrs Gandhi walked down the coffee^ 
coloured corridors of South Block looking, at all hours of the day, 
fresh as a rose at dawn. The morning of the interview she wore a 
cream silk which fascinated a colleague who made the discovery that 
the border was 'custom printed. Also present at the interview was 
Mr Sharda Prasad. Director of Information to the Prime Minister. 



H(lvdr)ce oi a lution....! 
mean all these problems 
arc linked... they are not 
separate. 

JD: You said you had 
this feeling since childhood. 
Looking at your pictures 
as a child in Switzerlarxl 
and in India with your 
family, it seemed to me 
that you were a very sen^^i- 
tive, almost niy&ticdl, chi hi 

and yet. as the organiser 

of the ‘monkey brigade', 
you have always also lieen 
a peiwn of action. Xcw \» 
this trail (roniinuing? The 
romanlic, the mvstk, the 
visionary ’ 

The f'rime Minister: It 
is very difficult for me to 


.say. Bui a*rUinly J think, 
as T have said befr)r«. 
there can be no actwii 
unless you have vision. 
Arvl vision without action 
L« also—it is still valu¬ 
able but is_ineffective. 

You see a person is a 
wholo person. You cannot 
.1 know that in the 
world a lot of j>eople either 
shut off the different sides 
of their nftiui’e or pcrsou> 
ality. or these are shul off 
(itir them by the ijifluencv 
of others or due to circuin- 
flaiKV, But I think anv 
nr»r(n;il person is many 
persimafities. Now m my 
case 1 tried to allow all of 
them to coexist. 


Jl); Do you think that 
there is a split lietwwn 
the revolutionary and the 
Prime Minister in vou ? Is 
there a split, or a fusion, 
between the woman of 
action and the m^-stic and 
dreamer ? 

The Pnmc Minister: 
There is no split. There is 
no split. There is the great¬ 
est harmony between 
them. _ 

Banglft<U$k IV’t^ 

TD : TTiat’s ‘lucky for 
India. We wffo were in 
Calcutta during the 
Bangladesh affair felt all 
the time that a crisis was 
Impending. There was all 



around us g^eat lamentation. You were 
described by a British journalist as a dove 
with very sharp claws in an article of 
October 1971. 

SP : In the Observer.... 

JD : The world later found out how 
sharp the claws were (laughter)— but 
at that time we in Bengal thought you 
wei'e loo much of a dove. We are now 
very happy with whatever kind of bird 
you are hui then it seemed that you 
were solely a dove; that you were loo 
restrained What made you bare your 
claws ? 

The Prime Minister : 1 don't have any 
(laws at all (laughter). But you see as I 
said just now, it is a question of the fusion 
of vision and action. I think that no 
decision should ever be taken in a state 
of emotionalism, and at that lime most 
people in India, and spe^'ially. in Bengal, 
were just sieejjod in emotion. Now the 
((uesTlon was— kIo wc give in to emotion? 
or do we w'anl to see results ? My assess¬ 
ment was, had we done anything earlier, 
we would not have had the same results 
and, iherefoiv, it needed some cool think¬ 
ing 

.ip Wliai made you mi at that 
niuniem ' 

Thu Hrimu Mini.sier : It was the right 
numient for the results we wanted. 

M). Iki you think (he war could have 
Kvn avoided *’ 

The Prime Minister: No, (pause) , 

]| e(add have l>ceii av<>ide<l had the world 
token some of the steps ( pul to them. 

Jp: f>kl (he socallcd (t>mmuni(y of 
notions act with feeling and justice’ 

1’iie Pi ime Minister : Obviously not— 
other wise we could have i*ome lo that 

.IP : I rememlicr your voice coming 
c'ver the radio. It was a night of black* 
oul It was a big group, including many 
Bangladesh it'fugees and intellectuals, 
who were standing by ami your voice 
came out so e]ear and sharp. Whal was 
surprising was the steely calmness of it 
ad It was so restrained ; there was not 
a woni of biderness or abu.se for anvbody. 
A sjieoch of great generosjiy. We mar¬ 
velled at what went on behind that mind. 
\Vhere wore you when you heard of the 
fall of Dacca ? How were you kept 
informed ? 

The Prime Minister: 1 was in Parlia¬ 
ment Parliament w'as <in, lis you know. 
As a matter of fact I w'as giving an inter- 
'Kw to the SwHllsh TV. 

SP : I think he is referring lo the first 
broadiosl, « 

.11): No. ilie one annoum ing the fall 
of Dacc a 

The Prime MmiKier: ) w'as in the 
midfile of a TV miervitw. And which 
had lK?en fixt'd two month.s or more 
earlier, I cnmp^etc<( that interview 1 
mean 1 intenupttKl it. and it was on 


entirely dUTerent subjects. 

JD ; Marvellous! 

The Prime Minister: In between I 
talked to the Chief of Army Staff and 
then I came back. I did one or two 
qustions and then I went to Parliament 
to announce the thing and then I came 
back and did one or two more questions 
and so on. 

JD: Forgive me if I dwell on this 
event, but after all it was one of the very 
greatest moments in the history of this 
nation. How did you conduct the war 
and how were the decisions taken ? 

The Prime Minister : This is not the 
kind of question 1 can,.,. (She makes 
a deprecatory gesture). ., The decisions 
were really uiken by thexse who wc'*e 
actually running the war but ] was 
obviously in very close touch. In fact 
in twice-a-day touch. The day of Dacca’s 
fall. I think wc got .i message every few 
minutes almost. 

.ID: It is said that a people get the 
kind of leadership they deserve, I must 
say. during Banglade.sh. we go* better 
leadership than wc dcstTvotl. 

The Prime Minister : Now don't run 
down the Indian two pie. 

Prowler m the Boy 

•ID: By wv, 1 meant the inlcllcvluals. 
The middle clas.^. The Indian middle 
clas.s lit Ica.st w*as jiunicky at the idea of 
«i foreign field jmm ling in Ifu* Indian 
(kvan. There weiv inspired leaks and 
rumours from American sou li es ihat 
such d fleet was coming to the aid of the 
Pakistan Army. t.4iler statements by 
the spokesmen of the Indian Covern- 
ment have sliown that (he American 
fleet had l»een actively mining the 
Chittagong harUmr. 

The prime Minister : They were. They 
were. 

JD : So, they were not on a pleasure 
cruise of the spivc island. How did the 
Government of India uike that ? 

The Prime Minister: Cpimly, as vou 
saw. (She smiles. She ponders, with a 
w'himsical air) ... After all, whal itould 
the fleet do to us. As a matter of fact 
1 think that anything like that helps to 
strengthen vour re.solve. 

JD : Well, they looked so f<x>liKh , 
We have alw'ays looked u))on you as a 
public figure. You have l>een before 
the public eye since childhood. In fact, 
your grandfather heard his first prison 
sentence w'ith you in his lap. We have 
Ijeen noting that from crisis to erisis you 
have come oul with your composure and 
l>eaufy unruffled. 

The Prime Minister: Well, the years 
march on. NoUxJy remains the same. 

JD : The longer this nation has you 
at its helm, the more it seems that there 



is in you a blend of beauty and of action, 
a kind of composite leadership that the 
Gandhian and Tagorite could both 
appreciate. 

The Prime Minister: Well. I cannot 
say all the Gandhians appreciate this. 

JD : Do they not ? Do you.... 

The Prime Minister : The people who 
CALL themselves Gandhian don't. 

JD : Is there much in Gandhiji that 
you find appropriate to the Indian situa¬ 
tion today ? 

The Prime Minister : There is much 
in what Gandhiji himself said and did. 
but not in what a few people who think 
they are the only interpreters of Gandhiji 
ascribe tu him. I think they are trying 
to impriwin Gandhiji in a very narrow 
space, whereas he had a verv wide 
IK'i'Konality and had a feeling for the 
needs of the nation. 

.ID: There are those who think that 
u Oiindhi cap js the most essential item 
of Gandhism. 

The Pnino Minister : No, no. Obvi- 
ci\isly it is not. It is not what a man 
wears, l>ut what sort of person he is that 
mutters. 

.11) InvidenliilW I am one of those 
foolish pt'tsons wl )0 make a fetish o1 
one's dress. I <li<l not use any slippers 
lor the jia.Ht iwo or Ihiee years. 

Tin* Prime Minister : What made you 
rlvinge ’ You thought you would not tx’ 
alUm»'d into this oftiee ? 

.H' . The )jin«)Kvt of meeting you. I 
wanteii to know vou muc'h more than not 
\^earing a slnn* lor one aflernooii. 

Tl»‘ IT I me Mini.vter: You have touch¬ 
ed uism a veiy inHsirtant |K)inl, In all 
(d life one has to s4h* what one consuloi's 
more im)K>rtaii( lA a |MiitieuL'ir time 
Whatever decision one takes—one can 
hmcJly ewr take the iM.Tfe<l derision — 
U is a (juestion of what is more impoit- 
uni what has [irioHty over the rest. 

•U): Would H be coiwt to describe 
you .m; more Tagorian than Gandhian ? 

The Pnmo Minister: 1 myself am 
neither Tagorian nor Gandhian I have 
liccn influenced by... .events... people 
not only some of those freat people 
but I think even more by other people 
whom I have met. 

JD : Could you name some of these 
influences ? 

The Prime Minister : What is the point 
of naming them? You know principals 
of schools 1 went to and so on. They've 

all kept in touch with me all these years. 

JD: This was Oxford_ 

The Prime Minister: Oxford^ India. 
Switzerland. 

JD; Could we come bat'k to some¬ 
thing which is very important in Calcutta 
today ? We went through some very 
hard times recently. 

The Prime Minister: We are still in 


hard times. 


Restless Y^th 


JD: We are beginning to hope that 
things are changing. There is a new 
mood abroad in Calcutta ; thanks, partly, 
to what has liappened in the |>ast couple 
of years. We are happy that the kill¬ 
ing has stopped. We rejoice that the 
nightmare is ended. But. is it possible 
that the killing, the violence, was an 
expression of something deeper ? What 
would you say about the youth unrest 
which periodically grips Calcutta ? 

The Prime Minister: I don’t know 
that was just youth unrest.. . youth un¬ 
rest... .there is always youth unrest. 
Some of this restlessness might have 
joined the other factors, but 1 don’t think 
the violence in Calcutta was one basic¬ 
ally due to youth unrest. Youth is rest¬ 
less for a number of reasons. Partly 
b^ause of the insecurity of livelihfKxl in 
developing countries, especially India, 
partly bemuse of our nature, which is 
emotional, given to wild ups and downs, 
such as you pointed happened during the 
Bangladesh tning. If there is <i success, 
we are uji in the sky. and the next 
moment, ir there seems to be the slight- 
esi setback, we are down in the Jumps. 
Ni>w. this is not a Ixilnnced Mute of 


t 


iifTairs. There arc some very real 
roblems which have been thrown up 
y and which are inherent in contempo¬ 
rary* scK'iety as one sees in Euiope and 
America, and which one finds even here, 
although our society is quite dilTerent. 
One such prtiblem is that of the isolation 
of the university student. Most students 
come from homes where there was no 
education. So there is a feeling of not 
belonging—you don’t belong to where 
you come from, yet you don’t belong to 
anthing else either. And you are 
reueiletl by the attitude of society, 
wnich is today one of acquisition. I 
don't think It is quite true to say that 
only the society of our dijy is selfish ; it 
always has been. But at least in earlier 
days the ideal was something else. You 
might have been selfish, you might have 
just grabbed things for yourself, but the 
expressed ideals were a little less gross. 
Today it is not so. Even the ideal is a 
very small one, and f think all this con- 



trihuU'w to il. Now, industry brings 
'•erUim jjdvantUiCes to a country. But it 
lakes nway from the feeling of self* 
sufttciency and belonging that the artisan 
had when he was in the village. Now 
more and more i>eople are becoming 
mcrx'Iy Jobseekers, instead of creative 
conlrihutors to .srx'ioty. So there are 
many things w'hich combine to create 
this sen.se of frustration and contribute 
tr) the unrest. And, on top of it. if a 
siiuienl is sensitive, he reacts sharply to 
|M>vcrt\. Something like this hapjiened 
to the Naxalites among whom there were 
many lyjws of jicople, including a group, 
n small group, which came from good 
famihes, conservative families, highly 
cducate<k very brilliant in studies, and 
they had had no contact with life m 
liirlia lieforc. And when they came face 
hi la<c with ]H)verly in India, it was 
Minicihiiig that u)>set them. And they 
luid nut lung to compare it with. Now 
jiovorty tiMlay in India is veiy sad. but 
I don't fct'l so siMl liecause I can com* 
poiv It with whal I saw in the thirties, 
I'orfics anti even in the nineU*en-fifties. 
And I MV ihcrc is a visible change in 
llv ltK)l ^ of the iKKiple. Only recently I 
visitiil ,he tirought areas. Now there is 
cnurmtnis hurd.ship there • use of 
>htntagv of grains, They are having to 
d'l dll' ^«•v hi'.ivv labour. But nowhere 



had I Msai u who^ looked hungry 

o?' dl or something like that, except sonic 
very <'UI iH'oplo. which earlier was a 
normal sight, and even when you went 
ihitnigh a crtnvd the normal picture was 
one of hungry, ill-dressed people. Bui 
f\ow you don't stv it. 

.11): You see more bikes in the 
villages. 

The Prime Minister; Yes, but even 
the group Ihiil does not have that U ^l- 
ter off. Although only slightly more so, 
they are still lie Iter off than they were 
earlier. So ii Is a hopeful sign and il is 
iil«» a danger sign bwause W'hen pro¬ 
gress is slow, ij IS not enough [a ogress, 

.11); f?ometimes, even fast progress 
leaves people hankering for something 
else. 

The Prime Minister: Right. It does 


not satisfy anybody although you 
thought it would bring satisfaction, you 
think only if 1 have this, I wili be happy. 
You have it, but you are not. You want 
something else. 

JD! So would you describe some of 
the Naxalites at least as sensitive people ? 
Fit to be treated wilh compassion, rather 
than to be crushed by the police ’ 

The Prime Minister : This is precisely 
the instruction which 1 gave to the 
Government and membeis of the service. 


•Stumbling Blocks 


JD: You have been trying to hammer 
it into the heads of your listeners that 
the biggest stumbling block to Jnclia’s 
progress is not the kind of extremist 
politics of the Naxalites, w'ho after all 
are a very small and insignificant minor¬ 
ity, but the wooden passivity of most 
Indians and (he inertia of vcsTtnl iiUcr* 
ests. It might make one ihink that you 
have a very soft corner for these 


Kqmil Dangers 


The Prime Minister : 1 don't think I 
have said this. 1 think anybody who g(X*s 
in for violence is a danger. 1 don't think 
the Indian people are apathetic any more. 
I think they all are very conscious of 
(heir rights, and are demanding thorn. In 
r«u*t, .sometimes the domaixls can be very 
oxaggerateil, such as those of organised 
industrial laliour. Sunietimes they ask for 
more and more, and the more they ask. 
I he le.sR we have (o give to thoM* who 
.ire lower d<iwn the scale. Hut I think, 
the two are e<|ual <langers: those who 
go ill for violence and those who allempt 
to preser\e th** old vested interests. You 
must rememher that these iuteresls are 
not very jwssive either. They uk) are 
very conscious of their rights a nil are 
very active. 

JD: How do we seek a lie lance 
between these two forces, as also t>etween 
industrialization and ecology, between 
change and order ? You are one who 
could help strike such a balance, being 
both dreamer and leader of Government. 

The prime Minister : This is the ques¬ 
tion which is facing the whole world, 
but us more than perhaps any other* 
country. We are in a posilicm not to 
repeat the mistakes of some of the other, 
more advanced, countries. It is very 
difficult. 1 think much of it will havt to 
do wilh what attitudes are inculcated. I 
was ve!*y fortunate in my education. 
Many j>eople think that I lackeii educa¬ 
tion. But I think I was extremely 
fortunate, because eveiywhere I went, 
whatever I am, I have been formed by 
all these people that 1 met. And as I have 
said, many of these are nameless people. 




But 1 was fottunate In that they were 
all dedicated people, they all viewed 
education and men and nature as a whole, 
they were able to see everything as part 
of a totality. AIsjo important, of course, 
was the atmosphere of my home. 1 
mean, everything combined to give a 
deep feeling of the intenvlaliou of things. 
It is for education to try and show 

))eoj>le what they want. Now 1 think 

the real difficully is that people don’t 
know what they want. It is easier to gel 
what you want than to know whal vmi 
really want, and if you think that just 
having something that somebody, your 
neighbour, has will satisfy you, y<Hi are 
wrong. IT DOES’NT, You get it and 
then of course you want to comjiete with 
someh(Mly el.so_ Ami this is the pro¬ 

blem with some of the richer Naxafites 
tKMause they have everything at home 
and yel they found that it does not 
satisfy. i>ec<iu.se they have a need to do 
sr»mething, to partici|KJtc in something. 
Now if only they participated in some¬ 
thing ci'oative. rather than deatrucUve, 
then they could have helped bring about 
faster w'halever they wanted. But it Is 
easicT to lx.* destnictive. 

.10 : Would It be fair to assume from 
what you Just said about not repeating 
the mistakes of other countrie.s. that |ier- 
haps our underdevelopment itself is a 
hles.>4ing and fwrhaps.... 

The Prime Minister: Well. I don’t say 
a blessing..,. 

JD : All right. Perhaps an opportunity 
to <lo belter ? 

The Prime Minister : Yes. 

.n>: Do you think that India is at (ho 
beginning of a period of harmonious 
growth ? 

The Prime Minister : Well, I .should 
like to thinK so. 1 can’t sav whether it is 
so or not. But I think that (people—more 
people*—are becoming conscious of these 
things, 

JD: •Your leadership in the next 
decade, or couple of decades, will be 
crucial to this namionious growth ? 

The Prime Minister (Laughs) : You 
see no country should depend on one 

person. The thing is that it must be- 

my effort is that the people should under¬ 
stand these things and participate. Any 
one person may be there or may not be 
there. And if the country is dependent 
on that person, it is not a happy situation 
at all. 


Not a Dynasty 


JD : This country has had a Nehru at 
the top for a long time, we could have 
almost begun to talk about dynasties, had 
it not been for the fact that your sons 
are not in politics. Did you in any way 
influence them? 



The I Time Minister; Well. I tried my 
best to keep them away fjom it. 

JD: The journalist who desorilaed you 
as a dove with sharp claws W'as obviously 
wrong. To some it may seem that you 
are a swan with an eagle’s lieok. . 

The Prime Minister: No, not swan! 

1 don’t know whether you know swans, 
but they are very dangerous birds. 

JD : That’s exactly what I mean. .. 
(general laughter). 

The Prime Minister: And they iiUack 
for no reason at all ... I don't attack 

at all . Nut at all_ I only lake 

defensive actions. 

JD; I ho{)e Yahya Khan and your 
former colleagues of the old Congress 
agree to that. 

The Prime Minister : They jno> not 
agree, hut it is obvicm.s they took the first 
steps. I mean I neN*er droatiKHl uny such 
situation would arise as <lKi in llangla- 
de.sh. And nc^r did I ...well I knew 
that some jieople (in the Congressi were 
against mo—hut did not tluivk they 
would g<» to the extent of trvuig in throw 
me ouC knowing that th.it would have 
been the fall of the Congtvs.- 

.ID : It did not. In/^tead llu' Congi'css 
rose. . 

The Prime Minister: It n»sc. Rut it 
would have been destrost'^i I mean 
suppose they had just thrown me out and 
1 had just stayed (|ujet. I don’t think 
that the Congress would ha\o survived 
that. 

JD ; The country would have had a 
very bad time. Would you say that you 
have not sought office, luit ^avc; been 
forced from one position of responsibility 
to another because of one external crisis 
or the other ? 

The Prime Minister : Yes. 

JD: Life sort of tricked you into 

politics. Well, it Is lucky that It did. 

Thank you, One more rrauetl. Please 
do not mind our reportorial Intrusions, I 
will watch you for the next few days and 
hide behind bushes . . • 

The Prime Minister (Laughs) : You 
needn't hide. 

JD: Thank you very much. 
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Y WIFE 
DOESN'T 
COOK! 

Tha Candid Conitssians of 
Randhir Kapoor 

love fast music, fast dances. I love 
iroing to parties and continually doing 
the rounds in town.*' 

'"1 really dig new, fast music. Not the 
slow, old hits of yesteryear. I like fast- 
mnvjng movies. None of the archaic, 
heavy stuff for me.” 

“[ love doing comedy roles. Anything 
fast and funny." 

"I dislike these new wave films. Art 
films, f don't umleratand them.” 

And so on. Pronouncements of a 
successful young star. Just (wo h)t*h]m 
oi(i. 

He was shouting and jumping about 
when 1 stepped mto the K. K. Studios. 
Ovfoiv I could sit down, however. 1 
u»u]d see him hunched over a chair, all 
U'nse as he directed Premnath for a 
Mvne. Immediately after saying "Cut." 
he sauntered over imd almost as I .said : 
"Hullo IX-ibbo." he chipped in with a 
boisterous "Hi! You're looking nice. 
Let's have lunch before you .start pick* 
ing on my hraiivs.” 

Randhir Ka[KK>r is definitely on the 
make. He is jiolite and affable, but cannot 
tolerate cvtiicism or the slightest un¬ 
favourable lomment alxiut his Alms, his 
family and. of (course, himself. And, like 
all die <ilher Bomlwy heroes, he loves 
flail cry. In fact, simply laps it uj). 

A( the lunch tabic. 1 looked at his 
]>)atc ami then at his sloaUily-expanding 
mulrilT, He got the message. .. “O.K. 
O.K., Tvo started dieting. Ntwadays. its 
r>nly one meal a ilay.” 

"Instearl of skipping dinner, why not 
cai'cfidi* hal ante meals at correct inter¬ 
vals ?■' ' 'vondiTe<l aloud. 

"I lu^; ' 0*1 do it. I simply love good 
UkH\ 'i'hi om-meal-a-clay is the only 

'Not vcr> » Uering lo y<iur wife’s cook¬ 
ing." 1 romn'^LnUtl. 

I mum have drop^ied a ion of bricks 
with that oee. Rand hi r stopped aiul 
surcyi a( me. "My wife does not cook. 
My cooks do," he announced, with great 
dignity. 

To break the embarrassing silence 
that followed. ! probed again. This time 
tfdth a compliment. "I liked ‘Kai. Aaj 


aur Kal. You're a really good director.” 
That did it. He beamed as he said : 
I adore directing films. Even when I 
retire from the screen, I’ll never stop 
directing my own productions.” 

We slowly ventured into personal 
topics. I charged him with, "You’ve 

S uite a reputation for being an off-screen 
asanova. Haven’t you ?” 

What ? I haven't made a pass at 
you, have I ? Anyway, U that what you 
call a man who has gone steady for years, 
married his girl friend and settled down 
happily ?” he counter-charged. 

”!f you’ve been serious about Babita 
for years, then why all these vehement 
denials about vour affair?" 

Who denied them? Not I. he coolly 
replied as if he’d never denied any men¬ 
tion of the Duboo'BabiUi affair in theit 
pre-engagement dajs." 

Talking nineteen to the dozen, he 
burst forth volubly. ‘ For u gtHxl famUy 
life, an actor should avoid double shifts. 
1 work only one shift, but boy I do I 
slog? I work like A dog for my kids. 1 
want kids of them. If no\. who 

am i slogging for ?" 

"In Hinai nlms, a ^y should he able 
to sing.Uiat’s all. what has Jeetendra 
got? He's a success only l)ecau8e he 

can sing." . . , ., 

At this point I sprang the meviuible 
quci^iion. "Why didn’t you go to the 
Institute?" 

"Why should I when I am already 
talente<l he shot bark. 

"Okav You’re acx'usfvl of over-net mg. 
What about that’" I asked him, 

"I beg your pai*don. If there’s any 
such accusation it shouUl go to the dirw- 
tors who instruct me " 

"Weren’t you the director of 'Kal, Auj 
aur Kal’ ? 

•'I did not overact ihei'O. The charac¬ 
ter was boisterous and loud,” he replied 
indignantly. . 

He continued talking abou^ other 
things. "Most of my friends are outside 
the film industry. Cuckoo (Narendra- 
nathl IS my only friend in films.” 

Randhir's pride is' being part of the 
Kapoor clan, or in film parlance, his 
*khandaan’, sticks out a mile 
"1 dress soberly because we Kapoors 
are educated. We're not upstarts like ," 
the mentioned two young stars, ’'who 
dress flashily and gaudily." 

"W'hat were you like In school 
Brainy V I asked him He looked up, 
wink^ and shook his head. 

Besides his friendly nature, the nicest, 
most endearing quality of Randhir is his 
restlessness, his this-life-is-too-slow-for* 
me kind of Ulk. He's likeable anyone 
who’s so full of life is likeable. 

"Relax? Why should I relax? I like 
being on the move." 

N. BHARATKl 
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duced by Samlt Bhanja. Others trying 
their hand at this game are Dhannendra 
and Shatrughan Sinha giiy speaks 
fluent Bengali). Anil Dhawan's nache I 
haven't spotted In any Bengali fllm, but 
he too chatters with MoushumlChatterjee 
in her ton^e, at least off-screen. 

Amitabh Bachchan has given un booze 
completely because he didn't like the 
attitude of the film wallahs. “When I 
joined fflms» I found people finding 
excuses to boose. For example, one guy 
would say, he's just had a success, so 
let's celebrate, and start drinking. Or, 
the same guy would say. “I'm a floo 
yaar. I'm gonna hit the bottle". 1 
didn't like this hypocrisy of using excuses 
to drink, so I gave up.' 




Pifficult to swallow this, but the young¬ 
er stars exhibit real self control (in this 
field at least f). Even Shatrughan Sinha 
rsound3untrue, doesn't it?) and Anil 
JV)awan, have given up the bottle com¬ 
pletely. 


Says Oharmendra, the Southie is too cold. 
He's probably found all his other co-stars 
very co-operative and willing. There's 
only one guy who doesn’t have that com- 
ptaint against Hema Malini. Believe it or 
not. it's Shatrughan Sinha, who delights 
in telling all and sundry that they ^t 
along like a house on fire, she adores his 
fast'inaiing company, etc., etc. Careful 
Sinha. Remember how your pal Sanjeev 
Kumar got slapped by i^utan ? 


By the way. Shatru has recorded his 
first number, a duet with Asha Bhonsle, 
for “Kashmakash". The guy’s got a nice 
deep voice and can't stop talking about 
it! The song is picturised on Shatru and 
Ashh Sochdev. Wonder whether Asha 
knows her co-star refers to her as “tabela"! 


The institute girls have all got one 
thing m common — they prefer their 
directors to their beety-looking co-stars. 
W ilh the sole exception of J^a. of course, 
whose interests are tall I There’s Radha 
Saluja and Batra Mohinder. Rehana 
Sultan with Ishara, and now.'Rinku Jais- 
wal whose Mr. Romeo, director Subhash 
Milk herju is more than just a frequent 
visitor at her place. The only other excep¬ 
tion is Asha Sachdev, whose interests are 
varied !! 


For several* years, Bengalees have shone 
in the Bombay film industry. Now, the 
Bombay stars are getting interested in 
exploring the Bengali screen. Radha 
Saluja who knows very little Bengali, 
has acted in “Jabaan" which was pro- 


Another young chap who keeps away 
from drinks and fags, is ironically, the 

f rrson who started his film career as a 
ippie in "Hare Rama Hare Krishna". 
The guy's Cautam Sarin, whose views on 
life would make all the modem, uninhibit¬ 
ed pMple titter. It’s no smoking, no 
drinking (checked on it myself), and. “the 
very idea of pre-marltal sex" is obnox¬ 
ious to this young man. Even refuse<l to 
kiss Zicenat Aman in his first movie Poor 
Gautam. Career-wise he admitted, "I'm 
not able to steer in the right direction". 
Wonder what made an M.A. from 
St. Stephens (Delhi), and a successful 
I.A.S. candidate like Gautam, opt for such 
an unstable profession. 


How far is this true ? Zeenat *Aman is 
slowiy developing tali aims. Armed with 
fiowers, it seems she frequents Amitabh's 
place whenever she gets a chance. Short 
or not, it's stiff, strong competition Z^nat 
will have to overcome, to achieve much 
in this direction! 


Shotgun's gloating over the freedom 
he’s suddenly got. "Rekhu is happy with 
Vinod Mehra. Pinky's happy with Kiran 
Kumar. But I'm the lUppiest man 
omg". he guffawed. After me raw deal 
e dished out to someone os young as 
Pinky, I'm glad KIran's around to lick 
her wounds. Hope it's true. Heard 
Kiran's ^pruM the all important oues- 
tion already, ^rewd guy went straignt to 
Yogeeta's mother, 1 Dtlkve, who has, of 
course, ordered both ^es to wait for at 
least two years! 




in our ^ fashion 



Its one way ot running d successful 
fashion business, llaving (ne same colour 
outlook, and a similar altitude to fashion 
. In the dusky pink old world atmos* 
phere of Calcutta’s most recent — and 

e robablv must morl — bouli<jue, Madame 
uttcrfly, we queried its two business 
partners on how they managed to make 
a iwo-woman set up work, purely in 
terms of getting along with each other. 
And Pam Cram came up with this un> 
witting statement about having the 
iumic colour outlook, which tum^ out 
Id be 8 rather profound thing to have 
said, after allNot only does s)w and her 
partner, Brenda Muker^a, think ahke 
whcic fabrics and colours and designs 
arc concern^ (*'Neither of us thinks in 
paislcvs. but in western prints that are 
^in'*')*but they don’t also bring in their 
])erson3l attitudes or personal differences 
into their work. 

Pam was busy outfitting the rather 
delicately made clothes midel in their 
shop in a yellow full-length smock in 
hand loom crepe with somewhat Hungar¬ 
ian style c ross • stitch hand -enibroMler> 
in red and black. To oblige our photo¬ 
grapher, she yanked off the existing wig 
and arranged another one rather becom¬ 
ingly in a matter of seconds on the 
moders head. {Cost of the smock: 
Hs 130 — you paid for the exclusive, 
embroidery.) 

Brerxla had, in the meantime, at our 
request land possibly more so at her own 
suggestion) got into very wide white 
terycrepe trousers and a smartly tailor¬ 
ed grey cotton jacket in black with 
orange and yellow and green flowers 
and natty white piping all along the 
edges and lapels. Carrying ol! this out¬ 
fit were black platform shoes with 
dominoed heels. 

Pam had flopped down on the floor, 
and was sheafing through a pile of ideas 
from foreign fa^ion magaxines, but not 
before she had got into a shocking pink 

and purple and white and mauve Mp- 
ed nylon crepe blouse {these were 
•epirate pieces joined tocher to give 
theMriped effect) and a four piece sear- 
sucker wrap-over skirt in white. She 
was rather apologetic about the price 
((U. ^ for the skirt and Rs. 75 the 


lirt and Rs. 75 the 


top) explaining that the outfit wu 
expensive onlyliecauee it wak an experi- 



nent 




The quick change, artist bit had been 
enacted by (his time by Brenda {remem¬ 
ber Brenda Lilley, the mellifluous 
singer of the early sixties In Calcutta’s 
now extinct El Morocco and Blue Fox, 
and at Trinca’s?) She was now poeing 
very professionally in violent red terv- 
cTejtc punU ami an airy cotton bell¬ 
sleeved in a tulip print with con 
trasting vellow and green bands on the 
yoke and sleeves. (Price Ks. 75 and 
Rs. C5 respectively). 

Not to w outdone in tempo, Pam was 
back on (he scene in a onished blue 
denim pantsuit (denim can be dressy if 
you know how) with ^llow ric-rac on 
the armholes and pockets — wherever 
it couki be used to prettify. Setting this 
off were a pair of the snasziest, clunkiest 
yellow plattorms. (Rs. 110 for the entire 
Quifil — platforms hers). 

A peculiar looking white outsize bunyan 
was hanging near an ornate mirror in 
(he curtained off fitting room. Its trans¬ 
formation on Brenda was amazing. 
Ami it turned out to be a white cotton 
maxi — a creation that the 
boutique was particularly proud of. On 
a sudden impulse, Brenda pulled out a 
hand-crochetM green, black and white 
tank top (they resemble the popular 
siring shopping bags when displayed 
on pegs) and a unique outfit had b^n 
created on the spot. This jersey maxi 
which costs Rs. 65 has a striking resembl* 
ance to a Vkrtonan night shirt for men 
but it can look very sexy on the right 
figure. Tank tops are Rs. 55 each and 
recommended for wearing over trouser 

lODS. 

Graduating to formal evening wear, 
Pam appeared in a long white crepe dress 
that had a black silk jersey top with 
kits of bugle bead and seed pearl 
embroidery. No chunky heels here, 
though. Brenda matched this in black 
cheeicloth — again a full-length crea¬ 
tion, smock-tyic, trimmed with plenty. 
o( lace at the yoke and on the sWves 
and hem. (Prices for both —- Rs. 275 
and Rs. 190 respectively). 

The trend was apparent even from 
this brief selection — soft, clinging 
material and mellow lines, daring 
cokurs, and a calculated casual ness 
throughout. And our models sported 
the current dark, berry stained lips. 
ETTA BHIMANf 
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Pule froft(etl shades that did not quite 
go with the vibrant Indian complexion, 
dark rouge that gave a hard look to 
the face—-^t the Indian woman had 
to follow these fashions blindly, whether 
thev suited her or not. It is now a thing 
of the past. 

Indian cosmetics have c<»nc into their 
own and begun to manufacture products 
that not only suit our colour out also 
the texture of our skin. Lakme 
matching the 30's look that has hit the 
international scene — thin eyebrows, 

I heavily shadowed eyes, bright lipsticks 
—has introduced bright shades in the 
market that go marvellously with Indian 
oanplexions. They have been tested on 
Indian women by Mrs. Saotosh Rattan, 
their beauty consultant, who has quali¬ 
fied in beauty culture front London and 
i*aris. 

Six shades have been introduced in 
the Indian market; Bronze Berry. 
Coffee Berry and Pfum Berry, which are 
frosted; and Tomato Punch, Water¬ 
melon and Red Cherry, which are un¬ 
frosted. 

Apart from the fact that dark shades 
(he latest on the international beauty 
reviving the look of the 30*8, they 
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have always c<»n piemen led b>' the bronzy 
Indian complexion. 

However, it should be remembered 
that it is brijrhf, not dark shades, that 
are popular. These colours warm up an 
otherwise sallow complexion and add 
colour (n faces with a yellowish tinge. 

Young people should go more for 
shades like bronze, honey, coffee and 
young pink rather than for clear reds 
and purplish shades. 

An mteresting fact that emerged from 
Sanlosh’s beauty demonstrati(»ns is that 
older women ~ those over 25 — have 
K*adily gone for bright lip shades where- 
aK young college girls se<*m reluctant to 
switch ovei\ maybe l)e<'ause 1x>yfr)ends 
still prefer jxile frosled.-^ on iheir gtrl.s I 
When asktHi why lipsticks change 
colour. Samosh replied tfiai when there 
IS more acid pre^nl in the saliva, some 
('olours. specially pinks, tend to change 
colour. 

If tj|wiicks are too dry, she s:»ys, don't 
blame I he manufacluter at omn*' Iteuiil- 
ers who sl<ck them for too long sell the 
dne<l up Iqwijcks. Over-dry lii»a could 
he another reason. I'hc remedy is tn 
massage the Ups with cold cnNim, then 
wipe It off gently with tissue, before 
applying the lipstick. 

One paradox why lipsticks do not Slav 
long on rcriidn lips is bixause too mveh 
in smeared on. The habit of 'Vating lip¬ 
stick" Is another reason. This is when 
nervous |Hg>i>le constantly chew their 
up|)er nr lower lip and "eat*' the IliKtItk 
in the process. 

The proper melhotl of uj^iilicHlion, of 
cuur»\ IS to apply lipstick, smudge it with 
tissue and reap)>ly another coal, A lip¬ 
stick brush IS invaluable here, for this 
way, (»ne applies neither too much nor 
too little. 

Too-thick lips, dark upper or lower 
lips, thin lips — these faults can all be 
camouflaged effectively by the proper 
application of lipsticks, by mbeing and 
matching and blending various shades. 
Once again, (hU can be done only with 
the aid of a lip brush. 

When asked why Lakme did not market 
matching fiY)sted nail varnish to go with 
their lipsticks. Santosh replied that it 
w'as very difffcuU to get the import 
licence for pearl p(»wder and (he quota 
they have now is just adequate for llie 
manufacture of lipsticks. Indian pearls 
and frosteds have not yet come up to 
the standard prescribed by their colla¬ 
borators in France, and therefore frosted 
nail varnishes cannot be released in the 
market without first passing the string¬ 
ent international reflations. However, 
she confided, Lakme was in the mldet of 
a breakthrough and quality Indian frost¬ 
ed and pearlIsed naiJ varnishes would 
soon be introduced in the Indian market. 
RUKSANA tAL 
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ACROSS 

1 A fUrt? Thit miy g<v* you • Mp (S> 

0«bmici>ar {7) 

11 Not quHo ooough tobric. duck, round ft* f9) 

1) Oonold'i ond 

14 Cuban sootuog unbthovorwMt And one — (1) 

14 Lov«, do yield «s boforo^whai happono naatt (7) 

17 Snaka awallowlng iia uii procaada ooally (S) 

14 Exebangad eounaaiaa. aa oM woman did? ^ 

20 A pound irr coin lor a numba* of email chargaa on 
iha aide (4) 

22 Avaraot groan a unavan. wa want to gat avan (81 
241 graze on h^ngiy alopaa and gaiaa bufiat ma <0| 

24 Pan ol London atrangaly common lomMfiy (4) 

27 A leader of Turk!, one to approach wKh patNion? (6> 
24 King certainly cant fly (S| 

24 Ha waa dill concarnad wHh a irtcky problem (7) 

44 rm lo provide aaaittanca with frothy atuft (7) 

48 Charaetar found in tha poet Aaacnytwt (4| 

41 At homa in Qraak iaiand? Near to mat. i waa (9) 

17 Raindatad little acamp. perhaps, having dona 
wrong (7) 

44 An and. H it? Sounda like K (4) 


DOWN 

t One member o1 XV who a vary bag. approorittety |7) 

2 4 lor graaahoppar? No thanks (8) 

2 2 lor hah? NotMd) 

4 The wherewithal to produce labiaa? Aaaop had it (tOf 
4 Abandon one's belief for aiampfa in Oeacanaa r6) 

7 Scottish slipper convng up unMr one a bona I8| 

4 A mathamaiician does, and a ouaiifiad danhtf (4) 

4 Sroadcaatars. nairvaa of Labancn we hear? (7) 

10 Jock a graaaed. i a apraad graaa. around a couple d 
laaguaa (S) 

12 Moat of leg rtaea after a little knock here, look (7) 

1| Paring badly I'll swallow betd-itV fragrant (NH 
14 la tucking into minca pie. curved tigurea raautt (7> 

21 'The two soaks, an old ponrait (7) 

29 Sturgeon, though amalt, braaka traaua (7] 

21 Frighten of do one at top of oM staifcaaa (81 
27 Top pf road aurlaea mNamg? Slow down, aaarng ii (81 
21 Punch blackleg’s head, boat (5) 

20 Indian aieel, 2 ounces, aaeorted ($) 

91 Heenhy*aoundii>g trawler s equiprrwrri (Sf 
42 Strike a tOuCI blow (4} 
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Qraat match play 

A aeiov of th« gamea m a msieh Bamaan 
Qftai maciwa ■ •! once aiaaspi.iirifiiiu arid 
adwersitng Oeappoumng be cam e M (ha 
puncf k musi aaemthatwichagaftwcan- 
tema far loo Hieny meuAaa and vTora Id ba 
ciaaaad aa a Swig oT beauiy and • fey 
iprwmr Bgt ohiiwMi^g Bo ameo along* 
aiOa rrw nwatakea there are a prnfiwiiin of 
weridarfvr laaas. afedw mencaurrea and 
grorewnd wrem^as 

or eeuraa, you em aHo gd dvit aid 
a games m match pCty nhan.for 
me tap eeMealartt wa bath 
of a iwpame. Nmeat arte iMa. 
wa eMy to look et the FiaBW 
ganwa in the canMaae aeriae el wet c tiea 
10 reokae amat smut can be put m me 


gams It tne ptejer Haas The srgWh gam s w 
the tnal or the Canddatea aarwa la a good 


Mwnpls 


OdOSeawfi . 

1 s.oa. m-hn, % P-ab4 a.io. 
4 «*kR2. F-0«. 4 Kl-ts. F-M; 4 
F-KZ. «!«•) 4 F-QRl fO-KS: t. 
Q>W9. tOsKl.i. Fan. i.Rl.t. b-OS. 

Dv.Q. 14 4^04 p-a«. 11. o«a 
n-Rs. iLR-mitllPafvwibiaek 


ear Nnsrpeas iz , P-es, bslora rs> 
capturing on 04. 

1L OP DP. 11 KIkP, KIiKI. 14, 

biKr. P-OKO; IS. P-k4. g-Kl2. 14 
0~k2. A •■61, 17. B—ktj Thr^ loeu ai 
bad as •< rseky it Tnera was nothing wim 
utththa normal ratrsft 17 4-Oy 
17 . . P-0kf4.14 P-KSa. Q-«a: ii. 

K-fti. PsP.gg. pxP. p.Kis A line move 
that Chreeisna both B. R3 and P xP 
11. PiP. BxKlP; 21 P.05, B^BB. 23. 
4 16 . A X 6 : M. B- B 2 ^ caimoi Hasp the 
pa«m CV 24. B-RZ becauN ot 24 . .. 

B-H9 the lexl>mo«» hopoe vaMy, to eat 
an Aock m retom for tha pa«n 
94 .. P X P! SC. P- KS. A . KS; 24 Q-Q3. 
F-OS; 27. Oh-fCit. Q-A?: 94 R-BZ 
21. Ox P. on aceeuni o1 24 

RL .. R.01. 21. K-Kll, B-KS. 30. 
BxB. RsB. t1.p.R3.P-0«: II R.Ktl 
Q>6S. 11 R-K12. P(0l|.O$;34.p.Kt3 
ihi na ce airh'of pravewig >4 Risp 
‘ a oaan i up mi fang aide ana leovaa tha 
Kmg wMt 10 eneok. 

41 . ,. R‘04; M. k-RZ. R«U4. 34 

R-RI.R-IUB.97.P.K14 A.K7;94R>R 
PtR m. OiP. QxPch. 44 k.KtZ 
R-Wi, WMMMaiBna BHwa il 41. a**KBt 
^K8eh 
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ODESSA it» word 
composed ol SIX initial 
letters. vdMCh in German 
stand tor Organ isatior> Der 
Ehemaligen $$• 

Ar^ehdrigen, In English 
this means Organisation ot 
Former Members ot tKf SS. 
The S$ was the army 
within an army, the state 
within a state, devised by 
Adolt Hitler, commanded 
by Heinrich Himmler, and 
charged with special tasks 
under the Nazis who ruled 
Cermany trom 1^33 to 1945. 

In carrying out thesa 
t«sks the SS organised 
the murder ct some 
14 million human beings. 


When an 

man dies 
because 

smile 




After The Day of the Jackal, another;; 
[sensational novel by Fredmck Forsyih: 

I ^ # 1 



THE TRAFFIC LIGHTS on Strete- 
mann Straase were eUnding at red when 
Peter Miller heal'd the clamour of the 
ambulance behind him. 

it came past him on the left.the wail 
of the siren rising and falling, slowed 
slightly before heading Into the road 
junction against the red light, then 
swung across Miller’s nose and down 
into Daimler Straase. 

Miller reacted on reflexes alone. He 
let in the clutch and the Jaguar sur^ 
after the ambulance It was probably 
nothing, hut one never knew, Ambulances 
meant trouble and trouble could mean a 
story for a freelance reporter 

Whoever was driving the flat-snoled, 
hlgh-iwred Mercedes ambulance knew 
his Hamburg and knew how to drive 
twisting into the maac of mean streets of 
A Item u. Even with his greater accelera¬ 
tion and hard suspension, Miller could 
feel the back wheels of the XKi50S— 
which he maintained himaelf. spending 
hours in overalls beneath the chassis or 
half-buried in the engine—skidding 
across the cobbles, slick with rain. 

A police car already stood in front of a 
crumbling tenement, its blue roof-light 
twirling. .The light swung across Ihejace 
of a man in civilian clothes, cemung down 
the stairs. Miller recognis^ him. They 
had been at school together at Hamburg 
Central High. Karl Brandt.now. in 1963. 
a junior detective inspector in the police. 

Miller nodded towards the dimly-lit 
hallway of the rooming house. 

"Suicide." said Brandt. "Gas,, an old 
man. Nothing in it for you." 

PETER MILLER woke the next 
morning just before nine and shifted 
luxuriously under U.e enormous feather 
cushion that covered the double bed. Even 
half awake he could feel the warmth of 
Sigi sleeping across the bed. He snuggled 
closer 

Sigi. still fast asleep after only four 
hours in bed. grunted "Go away." she 
muttered without waking up. 

The cabaret at which she danced dkt 


not close until nearly four in the morning, 
often later on Friday nights when the 
provincials and touristx wei'e thick clown 
the Keeperbahn. prepared to buy cham¬ 
pagne at 10 limes Its restaurani price for 
a girl with big* (its and a low frock, and 
Sigi. had the biggest and l he lowest. 

Miller sighed and slipped out of bed. 
He was halfway lo the bath-room when 
the phone rang. 

"Peter? Karl." 

Karlv ?" 

The voice was unpatienl "Karl Brandi." 

"Oh yes. sure Sorry, I just got up." 

"irs ab^t ihis dead Jew.'^ 

Miller was baffled "Whai dead Jew. ?" 

"The one who gassed himself last night 
in Allona," 

"I cl win'I km»w he was Jewish What 
about him ?" 

•*! want to talk to yui.," said the police 
rnspetior 

BRANDT stirred his coffee. "That old 
man." he said at length, "He was a 
German Jew, He was in a concentration 
camp " 

••What about it ?" 

Brandt took a brown-paper*wrapped 
parcel out of his attache case and pushed 
It across the table to Miller 

•The old man left a diary. It seems he 
wTote notes at the lime and stored them 
in his foot-wrappings. After the war he 
transcribed them all They make up the 
diary." 

Miller looked at the parcel with scant 
interest. 

"Where did you find it ?" 

"It was lying next to the body. 1 pick 
ed it up and took it home. I read it last 
night," 

"It was bad ?" 

"Horrible. 1 had no idea that it was 
bad. the things they did to them." 

"Why bring it to me ?" 

"1 thought it might make a story for 
ou. And, by the wav. it’s not all past 
Istory." 

THE UlARY was in the form of a loose- 


leaf folder. On the front cover had been 
written ).i blark ink. 

THE niARy OF SAIX)M0N TAUBER 

Peter Miller began to read,... 

7 iivt ft Jew and about io die,. . / bear 
no hatred towards the German people, 
Hut one can ne\^ forget. Some men 
whose rrtmes pass comprehension,theg 
are still among us. The Butrher of Riga, 
fie tat/ped a black riding guirf green uni¬ 
form, black and silver flosf^s of the SS, 
dedicated sadist. Sometimes they would 
rry for mercy, Roschmann liked to hear 
that. Captain Rdward ftoschmonn Siam- 
med hU )ackbool into her belly. My wife 
m the gas-van.. That day my soul died. 
When the Russians adiHxnced. the SS. 
derided to evacnate by sea. We, the last 
rem/iinder of hundreds of thousands of 
Jnv.i. were their alibi to escape. German 
Anny wounded, off-loaded under Rosch- 
mann's orders. That ship is ours. An 
army raptein running down the quay 
fiiischmann scared. Shot the Wehrmachl 
aiplnm in the throat. A medal: Knight’s 
Cross with Oak Leaf Cluster. It ffew off 
r. ' the bullet struck the captain’s neck. 
The last lime I saw Rosehmann. he was 
in an SS. cur making his escape to the West 
from Oantig. uyearing a corpo^'s wni- 
form. The English put me in hospital. 

/ have lv>ed in lh« little room tn A Ilona 
.nnce 1947... 7 »Hsh nou) / had died m 
Hii/a with Esther.. ." 

Peter Milter put the diary down and 
lay back in his chair. "Penny for them/’ 
.said Siifi after a while. 

"Tm going to track a man down/' he 
^id. 

BUT YOU don't even know if he Is 
alive" 

Potor Miller and Karl Brandt were situ 
ing in a car outside the detective inspec¬ 
tor's house. 

"So that's the hrsi thing I have to find 
out. Can you help me?” 

Brandt shook his head. 

"Why not?” 

"l^k. I gave you that diary as a 
favour. Because it shockeil me. Because 
1 thought it might make a story for you.'' 

"There's no story in if/’ said Miller. 
"Whaf am I supposed to say ? Surprise, 
surprise. I've found a ioose-leaf folder in 
which an old man who just gassed him¬ 
self describes what he went through 
during the war? You think any editor's 
going to buy that ? There have been 
hundreds of memoirs written since the 
War. Th^ world's getting tired of them." 

"So what are you going on about?” 
asked Brandt. 

‘Sim[>ly this. Get a major police hunt 
started for H<ischmann on the basis of the 


diary, and I've got a story." 

Brandt Upped his ash slowly into the 
dashboard tray. 'There won't l>e a major 
police hunt," he said. "Look Peter, you 
may know journalism, but I know the 
Hamburg police. It's not on." 

Miller stored through the windscreen. 

"All right. If that's the way it Is/' he 
said at length. "But I've got to start 
somewhere. Did Tauber leave anything 
elae behind when he died ?" 

"A brief note. He said he left his 
effects to a friend of his, Herr Marx." 

"Just Herr Marx ? No address'^" 

"Nothing," said Brandt. 

THE PILE of junk in the backyard 
sUU smell of gas. There was a battered 
typewriter, two scuffed pairs of shots, an 
assortment o( clothes, u pile of books, a 
fringed white «arf. He went through 
everything. There was no .iddresK bo^. 
nothing addressed to Mane 

"Is that the lot?" he asked the land¬ 
lord, a middlegged man wearing stained 
trousers supported by string. 

"Thai's the lot/' said the man. 

"Did old Tauber have any friends ?" 

"Not that 1 knew of, Barmy, if you ask 
me. But he paid his rent regularly." 

For three days Miller quartered the area 
of streets where Tauber had lived. Most 
people remcml)ered seeing the old man, 
shuffling along, head down. 

It was an urchin, one of a group play¬ 
ing football against a warehouse wall, 
who said : "Mad Solly ? I seen him once 
with a man. Very old Lot of white hair. 
Talking they was. Silting and talking 
On a bench down by the river." 

Thero were a dozen ben('hes along the 
bank, empty. In summer there would be 
plenty of people sitting along the Elbe 
Chaussee watching the great liners come 
in and out. but not at the end of Novem¬ 
ber. 

"Paid his rent regular." 

Where did Tauber get his hjoney ? He 
didn’t work. 

At the Altona post office the fat lady 
behind the grille said: "Everyone who’.s 
entitled to a pension collects it on the last 
day of the month." 

Miller was back on Friday morning, 
watching the old men and women begin 
to filter through the doors of the jwsi 
office when it opened. Just before eleven 
an old man with a shock of while hair 

like candy floss came out, counting hi.‘< 

money and looked round 

"Herr Marx ?'' 

The old man showed no surprise, as 
though he was often recognised bv com¬ 
plete Hlrangera. 

"Yea," he said gravely. 

"Are you waiting for Hen Tauber ?' 

"Yes ,) am." 

"I’m afraid Herr Tauber is dead." 



The old man showed neither grief nor 
surprise, as if such news was brought fre¬ 
quently Miller told him about the pre¬ 
vious l^day. 

‘*He was a very unhappy man/' said 
Marx, 

“He left a diary," 

“Tes, he told me once about that." 

“Did you ever read it ?“ asked Miller. 

“No, he never let anybody read it. But 
he told me about it.“ 

"Look, Herr Marx. I need your helji. 
In his didjT your friend mentioned 
man, an SS. officer, called Roschmann. 
Captain F^duard Roschmann. Did he ever 
mention him to you ?“ 

“Oh yes. He told me about KoschnMnn. 
That was really what kepi him alive. 
Hoping one day to give evideniv againi:i 
Roschmann." 

"f'm a reportei, I want to try and fiml 
Rost hmann. Bring him io trial. Do y(n\ 
understand ?" 

“Yes.” 

"But there's no point if Rost'hmanii 
is already dead." 

"Cuf»tain Koat hniann is alive," Marv 
said simply, “And free." 

"How do you know?" 

"Because Tauber aaw him." 

“Yes. I read that, it was In early 
Apnl 1945." , 

Marx shook his head slowly. 

"No» U was last month.” 

•'Last month?" 

"Yes. He was walking late at night 
as he often used to do when he could 
not sleep. He was walking back home 
past the State Opera House just as a 
crowd of people started to come out. 
He stopped as they came to the pave¬ 
ment. He said they were wealthy 
people, the men in dinner-jackets, the 
women in furs and jewels. And then he 
xaw Roschmann.' 

"In the crowd of opera-goers ?” 

“Yes- He climbed into a taxi with 
two oihe^ and they drove off-" 

"Now listen, Herr Marx, this is very 
important. Was he absolutely sure it 
was Roschmann ?" 

“He said he smiled" 

"He what ?" 

“He smiled. Roschmann smiled." 
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“That is significant? 

Marx nodded several times. 

*“He said once you had seen Rosch- 
roann smile that way you never forgot 
it. He could not describe the smile 
iMt just said he would recognise U 
among a million others, anywhere in the 
world" 

"I see. Do you believe him ^ 

"Yes. Yes. I believe he saw Rost^h- 
tnann." 

Miller sighed. 

“You must realise that noliody else 
would believe his story ?" 

Marx looked up al the reporUT. ‘Oh 
ves'he said softly. "He knew that. Thai 
was why he killed himself." 

THAT EVENING Peter Miller paid 
his usual weekci>d visit In his m(»ther, 
and as usual she fussed over him 

“lt'8 bad enough you always havmg 
to go about txivering the doin^ of tho.se 
nasty criminals and people," she* wus 
saying, "without going and getling mix¬ 
ed up with those Nazis. 1 don't know 
what your dear father would have 
Umght I really don’t.. " 

"LMk mother, try to understand 
Until 1 read that diary I never even 
asked precisely what it was we were all 
suppoe^ to have done. Now hi least I'm 
beginning to underirUnd. That's vhy I 
want to find this roan, this monster." 

He wa.s facing the mantelpiece, domi¬ 
nated by the clock and the photograph 
of his dead father, W'earing his captain's 
uniform, staring out of the frame with 
the kind, rather sad.smile that Miller 
remembered. It was taken before hi* 
relumed to the front after hi.s last leave 

"1 mean." said his mother behind 
him. “you might at least think, of your 
father's memory. You think he'il want 
his son digging into the past, trying to 
drag up another war-crimes trial ? Do 
you think that’s what he’d want ?" 

Miller spun round and ki.ssed her 
lightly on the forehead. 

"Yes, Mutti,” he said. "1 think that’s 
exactly what he'd want." 

He let himself out, dimlied into his 
Jaguar, and headed Wk into Hamburg. 








dtva is desperately 
rying to live down 
the image of notoriety that seemed to 
engulf her personality after the release 
of "Do Rdha " together with the brand 
name ' Bape-acene girl." But it's not 
only her image on screen that has her 
worried. The building in which she 
stays is notorious, she says. There are 
several smugglers in the building, accord- 
ing to her, whose brazen activities have 
not escap^ the notice of the other 
inmates of the Napean Sea Road house. 

She plans to change both. Her image 
and her home. She has stopped acced¬ 
ing what she calls the "Do Raha-type" 
roles and Is on the hunt for a house with 
a spacious living room where she can fit 
Q huge radiogram and a TV set. 

But it is a great relief that Radha. like 
the rest of her un-filmi family, has 
absolutely no trace of the I-am-the-queen 
airs of other filltimwallahs. She is 
approachable, extremely warm and an 
enthusiastic conversationalist. She is the 
kind who thinks nothing of serving the 
Cokes herself, instead of ordering a sham 
retinue of servants, to Impress visitors. 
She is also the down-to-earth girl next 
door, clad in a comfortable caftan, Sans 
make-up. "Only once did I make up my 
face before cac hing a flight. I was so 
budly mobbed that the police had to be 
callM in. At other times I’m hardly 
ever recoimiseti. I think it's best to 
travel without make-up or an elaborate 
hair-do." 

What made an Army officer's daughter 
like Hadhu enter films? ‘*Well —1 
always nursed an ambition to become an 
aclres.^. But I had made plans to become 
a lawyer. My parents, on the other 


hand, wanted me to take up medicine. 
However, after school, I shocked them 
by announcing my intention of joining 
the Poona Film Institute". Her mother 
added : "She was go^ in her studies, so 
we were naturally disappointed. But we 
were broadminded enough not to stand 
in her way”. 

About the Film Institute. "The course 
is just fantastic. I sometimes feel it’s 
more than what Is taught in ordinary 
degree courses". Special mentfon was 
made of a subj^t called "Movement." 
"A piece of music was played. You had 
to up and with exaggerated gestures 
(no words) show what the music made 
you feel — sad. happy, thoughtful — just 
any feeling the music aroused in you". 

"Even if you are talented you need 
the training. For instance, it shocked 
me to find a certain Bengali actress say, 
Aap kya keh rahe hai ? emphasising 
"keh" and not "kya". Trained artlsles 
will never make that sort of mistake." 

1 pointer) out that not all the Institute 
graduates were giving meticulous per¬ 
formances. 

"It depends on how interested you are 
in learning acting thoroughly. The 
Institute can do wonders for the ^nulne- 
ly keen studenu. For the others,,.." she 
simply shrugged. 

whv did Rita Saluja become Radha 
and t^en Radha Saluja ? "The first time 
my photograph was published in a news¬ 
paper, there were tnree different Ritas 
m the same issue. Also, people have a 
way of pronouncing my name in a very 
Westernised manner and not as 
Reel ha. So Kewal Kashyap, directing 
me in "Chori Chori", suggested a change 
and we found another name beginning 
with "R" and ending with "A" Much 

later, the producer of "Haar Jeet" felt 
that Radha Saluja would go better with 
the names of the other two main stars 
— Anil Dhawan and Rehana Sultan — 
thaii plain Radha. And Radha Saluja 
was bom". 

With a reputation for being one of the 
few really dedicated artistes, she said : 
"With experience I hope to be able to 
switch on and switch off my moods before 
the camera. Right now. 1 get so involv¬ 
ed in my work that it s horrible. Once I 
had a particularly difficult scene to do 
directly after lunch. I had to collapse 
because the boy I love tells me that 1 was 
being taken for a ride by him for my 
money. 1 steeled myself so well for this 
shot that I almost really collapsed. 
Though it was perfect, we had 6 retakes, 
due to camera adjustments. Can you 
imagine my state, collapsing 0 times ?" 

Few realise that Radha Is as good a 
singer as she is an actress. Her breaks 
in that direction are now slowly coming. 
Radha's ambition is to act in as rnany 













(Jiirnoni limugiiaKt'K as po^ible. Besides 
Mtndi anci Punjabi <she hails from the 
xhr has fai^ed two challenging 
assignments ^ a Tamil fUm oppc^te 
M.(j H.. and a Bengali one with her co* 
star of half a dozen Hindi films — Samit 
Blmnja. 

'Somit and ] :iie acting leather In 
so many films that it wax easy working 
wilh him. lie made ''Jahaon" where I 
I»llived the female lead. It was so exciu 
ing to act in a Bengali him when I 
didn’t even know the lingo. I was 
hesitant in the beginning but Samit 
insisted and he was so helpful that the 
him came out very well,*’ 

’*1 don’t think acting in an unknown 
longue makes you concentrate on the 
lcm|tuage to the mint of ignoring your 
acimg. In fact. Wausc I didn't know 
Uengali. 1 did m^' role well 1 memorised 
ev( ry line, (lot u translated. Then i got 
th<' pronouncration straight. I made 
siwcial efforts to emphasise the right 
words", 

Kiithusiasticallv she continued, "I 
was always eager to learn and do my 
piin well- On the sets I once over¬ 
heard two girls criticising my pro- 
nouncujtion. At once 1 went up to them 
and said : 'Can you help me with this 
line please ? How do 1 pronounce it ?' 
1'hev were keen to help and my work 
w*as neativ done". 

Uadhu ^as about IH film^* on hand. 
She rejected outright the roles from 
producers who wanted to exploit her 
like the ’Do Raha' guy. "I didn’t know 
what I w*as letting myself tn for. That 
rape scene, 1 cried and shouted and yet 
they wouldn't stop the camera, 'rhe 
Itvach scene was originally like this. On 
Anils birthday. I ^ to his place to wish 
him. He’s still in bed,so I make the tea. 
Mv saree 'pallu* suddenly catches fire. 
Anil rushes to my rescue, remmes the 
’pallu’, and then what happened on the 
iWach happens here". She paused and 
then said. "I didn't want to do the fire 
.vene. I’m scared to do any risky shots 
like mlling down stairs or catching fire. 
The producer said. “We’ve got six sarees 
like this" but I said, "You haven’t got 
six Radhas!" So we did the beach 
scene. 

Renu, Rad ha's sister, chipped in, "I 
think '[)o,Raha' was better than the 
average Hindi film". 

But, of course, that is a mailer of 
opinion. 

N. BHARATHI 
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10 Qroup of raatara? Or* morw and yoati b* raafang ( 0 ) 

11 Tndt that ia taking im lha bachwarOty atupW N) 

13 Sing auWly about tfta ton^ta4ad Mmouaa. nanta ol 

an oW. otd man (9) 

IS Praaa lodgatn railway Ming (3) 

17 Obaarvar’afuncl^on catchmgona knfaourfantfai>wra( 0 ) 

II You naad to gat maida on# 1o find mam <0) 

II Pound in a Mw rrvar-aiao in an OM laka <7) 
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1 Pittan. wa haar. with oh) pray (I) 
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colour (9) 

0 Lolua, parhapii Not what you daipact from ihai ( 4 ) 
f An athlata liva on onai Not for long (10) 

IL ova Uaebath a gnm raputahon ($) 
t Tan’a uncomfortaMt in a flat: haH that'a what you 
nandtei 

13 Painful growth: toa-cap and haai naad radaaigning (101 

14 Oily piantato pull up if anguifad byatraa«mbdi>T(lO) 
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noi thia (5) 

37 E xaml nation in thraa paria (S) 

21 Learn about a rvnnar (4) 

31 Saa*waadihaLia tahan from a waiar aprrta (4) 
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other one doesn't come so regularly ... 
He’s on ihe small side, very well-dressed, 
extremely friendly, always wears light 
colours 

'Rather plumiJ?’ 

I suppose you could say that —' 

'Has he ever gone off with one of the 
hostesses ?' 

He usually leaves alone, but there was 
one girl who caught his eye once. Her 
name was Leila and she's been gone a 
long time... .This happened last 
summer. They were sittir^ over at 
that table, having a chat.. Leila kept 
on shaking her head and he kept on 

insisting_After he left, I called her 

over.. . 

' "What sort of guy is he?" she asked 
me.' 

"'A real gent—'* 

' "He asked me to go to a country 
hotel with him for a ifv days.. .the 
simple life., fresh air... all that 
jaS2 V 

‘ "How much was he offering you ?” 

' "Ten thousand to start with.. .Then, 
when I refused, he put the pric-e up to 
fifteen, (hen twenty thousand ... He just 
couldn't believe it when I still refused . 
'"The country, my eye!. ...With all 

the pel verts you meet these days!_ 

'what became of Leila ?* 

'1 think she got married to an engineer 
from Toulouse.. She never came back 
here.' 

Maigret neede<l fresh air himself, for it 
was terribly stuffy in the nightclubs and 
the perfume used by the women made 
him reel giddy. The two men walked down 
the deserted street. 

'That old scoundrel, Mocco, gave us one 
precious piece of information, which is 
that Monsieur Charles sometimes loc^ his 
c'oniiuests off to the country' .. ’ 

'I think 1 know what you’re getting at.’ 
'Those women come from every sort of 
background. . .1 once met one who had 

a Ph.D. In sociology_some <rf them 

have lovers.., and some of their lovers 
can be rather unsavoury characters....' 

It was two in the morning, but Maigret 
felt wide-awake. 

Ten minutes later, the two men got out 
of the car in the Rue Clement Marot, in 
front of the Cric-Crac nightclub, where 
pop music spilled out into the street. The 
exterior of the club was painted in rain- 
buv.' colours, just like the interior, where 
couples were dancing on the tightly 
packed dar^-ffoor. 

()m*e gain the two men beaded for the 
bar. But this time the proprietor, a fair 
young man called Ziffer, went over lo 
greet them instantly 
16 'What can ! <lo for you. gentlemen 

Maigret wa\vtl his badge under his nose. 
I beg your pariUm. Superintendent 



I didn't recognize you... .It’s so dark in 
here. ..* 

The room, which was quite small, had 
only one lamp, a slowly revolving globe 
entirely covered with tiny reflecting 
mirrors. 

‘You won't find anything irregular here, 
1 assure you.' 

'Do you know a Monsieur Charles ?' 

Ziffer frowned, like a man trying hard 
to remember something. 

The barman, a very fat man with bushy 
eyebrows, called out : 

'He always used to come and sit at the 
bar ., 

'When did you see him last ?' 

'Not for Mi'^ks_' 

'Did you xee him on the Iflth of 
F'chruaiy ?' 

'What day was that 

•A Tuesday 

'I can't remembei off-hand.. .All I 
know is that he was citting up at the bar 
with Zoe the last lime he came here....' 

'IMd she go off with him ?’ 

"That isn't allowed. Superintendent,’ 
(he proprietor interrupted, 

'I know. . ..! know. ..Did she go off 
with him V 

'No. But he jotted down something In 
a little note-book ; it musi have b^n an 
address Zoc gave him_ 

‘is the girl here 

'She’s dancing just now_The plati¬ 
num blonde over there_the one with 

the ^rgeous breasts. 

'Ill go and fetch her for you', Ziffer 
offered ea^rly. 

And Maigret, mopping his forehead, 
once again asked the barman : 

*I don't suppose you serve beer?.. ’ 

THREE 

Zoe had big, innocent blue eyes, just like 
a little girl. She flutter^ her eyelashes 
and sUred cunously at this unknown 
man, while the prx^rielor whispered in 
her ear; 

'It's Maigret, the famous Police Super¬ 
intendent. You can be frank with him.' 

She had obviously never heard of the 
superintendent, and she waited patiently 
for him to start asking her questions 
like a schoolgirl in class. 

'Do you know Monsieur Charles?’ 

*I know him by sight, of course. He 
comes here once in a while.’ 

'What do you mean by once in d 
while ?’ 

'Nearly eveiy week.' 

‘Does he go off with one of the hostess¬ 
es every time V 

'Oh no! In fact, he practically never 
does. He takes a good look at us all and 
occasionally treats one of us to a bottle 
of champagne.' 

he dance?' 

'Yes. He's a rotten dancer.' 




'HoA' long hai it been since you saw 
him ?' 

She looked up at the c eiling, exactly 
like a schoolgirl answering her teacher. 

'Let me see—quite a long time.. 
Last time, we drank a bottle of eham- 
l>agne together ... ’ 

'You don't happen to remomiH*!' what 
date that was ?' 

Yes I do... U was the 18lh of Feb- 
ruary... ' 

'How' can you remenilier iluil 1'* 
‘Because it was my birthday . .He 
even 1 ought some dowers fen' me fr^rni 
Josephine, the old flower-seller who 
comes in every night ' 

'Did he ask you to spend the night 
with him V 

‘Yes, be did . I told him rhe truth, 
that 1 had a boyfriencl wailing for me al 
home and that made him s«id f was 
sorry bet ause h<*‘s very nicv . ' 

Ihd anything else Itapiien *** 

'! told him that if he w'onU'd a nUv 
girl I had a triend who wasn’t a h»wtess 
hvn who ha<i men to visit her some times 
only high-elass tmes. iniml ymi 1 
said Td go ‘ 01(1 nng her iij> to lind mil 
If she was iree. I sixike to OoritK’. 

She agii-cd to H*e him. 

'\)v\ you give Monsieur Charle.'i her 
adilivss 

Yo.s, it s in ihe Avenue de Terries 
What lime was it 
Ainnn one in tho morning 
'Old he SCI off Dghl aw'ay?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘Have you seen Donne since?’ 

'I rang her u|i that s;ime night al alsiut 
three in the morning, )usl to see if every¬ 
thing had gon<‘ well ^>hc told me 
Monsie*ii Charles had not arrived yet 
and that slie was still waiting for him 
. When f next saw her, she b»ld me 
he never tume-d up.. ’ 

‘And smee then what happemxJ V 
‘Whdl do you mean V 
'Have you' seen Monsieur Charles 
again V 

No. Actually I'm surpriswl he's stay¬ 
ed away sn long .' 

Thank you, Zoe ’ 

‘U that all 

‘Yes, for the time being.’ 

He watched her return 1o her table; 
the proprietor came over and askwl: 
'Are you satisfied V 
‘h'airly.’ 

So far. Zoe was the last person to have 
seen the solicitor. He had left her at one 
o'clock in the morning to go to the 
Avenue de Ternes and had never arrived 
there. 

'Where now, chief?’ Lapointe asked 
him, once again at the wheel of the little 
car. 

'B;jck home_I've had enough for 

today and you must be lired too....’ 


• Funny kind of cliap, w'asn'l he ?' 

Yw. funnv kind of chap. Kit her he had 
;i soft s}M)t for nightclub hostesst's. or else f 
it was just that he tlUln'l want to com- I 
plwnte his life hv having a mgular mis- \ 
tress ., ’ ' 

When Mitigiei got home, he lK!gan to 
Madame M:iig>x*t. wlio was in 
liod, askul him m a friendly voice: 

'Did vou enjov voui'self ?' 

•I think I've made a little dunwery 
wt'iI Mw>n str if it's worth anylhuig.' 

•Not loo lii'ed 7* 

Tm al) right. Wake me up lomormw 
j| the usual time. 

He lrx»k a long lime to fall asleep. He 
w‘as fetding a bit Mgy and his head still 
ItuKMH] with the din of the nighloluliK. 

This did not slop him, however, fn»m 
licing in his ofiux* al nine o’clock on the 
following mitriting. Hie first f hum in he 
xaw in Hie iiisikt tors' duty nxmi w'as 
Janvier 

I'ome lit here 

The sun was a lilile WMrnter than on 
the previous day; he hti<i a slight head¬ 
ache, so 1 k' well I lit ojien the window, 

’What son of night did ymi havi. 

'Quiet. Fxitipl for ime oild incident.' 

'’fell me alMiut it 

•f ]KtrktMl the cai a huiidi'fd yanls from 
tin* bouse* . I w‘iis sitting at the wUw], 
walehing mimU'r 207 his A few 
inmules ufUi eleven, ibe d<x)r o[a*ned 
and 1 saw* the w'oman niming oui . .' 

' Ma< la nu * Sabi n • I .<• ves<\\le ’ ’ 

A'es. She was walking sillily, as 
though she was fiiKling it hard not lo 
SI agger I let her go on a bit. (hen I 

starlisl up the car She ilidn't go far 
.. I.<'SS than two hundred vutds 
She went into a phone* I mx , *’ 

Maigrot fruwTKKl. 

'She pul a <nin in Intt she proliably 
nniUln't gel thniugh bei’uuse she hung 
up again almost at <»nce She did the 
siime thing a si'coiwl time . The Ihirtl 
time, she g<it through... She spoke for 
a long lime and .she twi(‘e had to put more 
money iti ' 

'Stnmge she dkln'l call from her own 
i1at....l suppose she thought her line 
was being lapped.. 

*1 imagine so ...When she came out 
erf the phai>e-box, her cool fell open for 
a second and t t'ould see she was only 
wearing a nightdress underneath. . She 
went straight back to 207 hi?, rang the 
bell, and the door opened immediately 
. ..Nothing else hap^ned oil night 
{ passed on your instructions tn ijuurtie 
and Bonfils will take over fio.Ti him at 
about mid-day. .' 

'Get her phone tapped as soon as 
posi?lble_’ 

Janvier was about to leave the room. 17 
'A^ them to Up the office phones tuo 
— After that you can go to M....' 




Lina Borkar, commercial model» is 21, 
5 feet 5 Inches ultra sUm and very pretty. 
She join^ a modelling agency in 
Humb«y in 1D7U. Three assignments 
later, the agency closed down. By lhat 
time, Lino nod made a fair amount of 
amluc'U and soiled on to her present 
standing without much trouble. 

Lii\a wears clothes beautifully, her 
tasu* marked by an almost puritan 
simplicity. We took her to a boutique in 
Bombay, the Rellk. and turned her loose. 

"I love the child!woman look of this 
one. " Lina said, picking out a short. 
lix)se i heexe cotton top. pleated vertically 
over the bust and trimmed with lace. 

"It’s very feminine.'* l.ina wore it over 
velvet pants, and voted it ideal for 
casual wear. 

l.ina then scdecled an evening gown 
for formal ixcasion. deep green studded 
with Khari print in gold. **This is simple 
el formar, she approved, adding ‘*1 
ate anything elaborate " 

The palijzzo craze recently hit the 
West "trousers” with exaggerated 
flares. The Indian counterpart, the 
Sharara, is a much older innovation 
which ii% still going strong. 

“I don’t usually wear Shararas,” con- 
fes-swl Lina, "but this one is pretty 


Against a soft mustard background, 
prints in red, green and gold vied for 
domhiuncc. On Lina, whose mood 
changed with each outfit, the ensemble 
took on overtones of almost leo|>ard*like 
grace. 

Lina looked gay and carefree as she 
swept out wearing her next choice, u 
Cinderella dress in raw silk, in shades of 
deep pink, red and orange with black and 
white. Horizontal panels of mixed print 
made up the gathered skirt; bows were 
placed strategically at the wrist, waist 
and neckline. ”t* like the feel of the 
skirt”, enthused Lina, "this is very 
gypsy f” 

Lina's final selection was a rose print¬ 
ed black velvet gown. *’ll makes you 
feel like a woman all over,” she beamed, 
envying the feel of the fabric. 

^roughoul, Lina had her hair simply 
parted at the centre, falling loose and 
free. For her eye.s, no shadow or high¬ 
light: Lina outlined them with liner, 
using a "creoGe line” at the fold of each 
upper Ud. and twiggy lushes” under 
her lower lashes. Just a (ouch of lipper' 
which she normally prefers to do with¬ 
out — and that’s it. Absolutely no 
accessories. **1 feel clothes alone air 
enough to make a woman.' 

One sees her point. 





Joke of the vear. Hekha goes about 
sporting a mucR married look wslh a con¬ 
stant *‘tikka’* In her parting hut keeps 
raying; '‘How can 1 marry him when 
I hardly know him V‘ Yet, her hotise- 
ntdving brought Vinod Mehra's mama 
rushing to her place to perform the 

r ioja"! Resides. I just heard from acme 
Kekh»'8 Madrasi friends down South, 
she's l>een telling all and sundry that 
she's married, or is getting married to 
”Vin. Min He’s so swrel”. Why the 
secrecy, especinlly when more than one 
eye-witness has oeen sickened with the 
couple'^ behaviour, and that loo in a 
moving car in Bombay ? 

j thought it was Dharmendra who 
specialised in disappearing for hours 
together with some star or the oilier, at 
film j»rties This time. Shatrughan 
Siiihii (rieii his hand at the game by dis- 
apt>e&ring and then reapwaring after 
twenty minutes, with Komai. t Didn't she 
cut hts birthday cake too?) And when 
1 collared Shotgun, this is how he 
explained his relationship with Komai. 
He says he knew her in his Patna days, 
long before cither of them had achieved 
anything. Recently, he spotted her 
and being such good long-lost pals, 
stuck to her elbow for the rest 
of the evening. Yogeeta Bali who was 
nearby, burst into tears while Rekha 
who was eating, thumped ber plate on 
the table and stompM away. Kooial 
told him, very sensibly, to go back to 
them, but our man tfl^pproved 0 / his 
Pinky and Rekha's behaviour. $0 he 
stuck on to her elbow for the rest of the 
evening and that triggered off the 
rumours. 

1 like you Senu. but please tell me 
another! 

Anil's answer to the YogeeU-Anil 
rumours, "What ? You really think men 
like me will have an affair with these 
him ‘ladkiyan'?" But, Anil, from which 
industry are you getting your bread and 


uutlcr. (or you lugvl so opjtitv ' Tiini* Anil 
stuck to answers like : "Why doesn't 
the female reporting it say J'm hnving an 
affair with hvr'f I'm as friendly with 
her as Vm with Pinky*'! 

R4*hana Sultan says it's funny. The 
producers who visited' the Instiinte 
during her days gave her full marks and 
]>redicted a bright future for her. And 
they were the very same peofile whfi 
didnH lift a finger to give her any brcaki^ 
when she passed out. One big, iwt- 
iiellied producer, called her into his office 
and asked her to show him how she 
walks Said Rehana : '*Ynu can see my 
walk when I walk out of this room"! and 
really walked out, leaving the guy 
astounded. 

Heard this one recently. It*s pure 
hearsay so you don't have to believe it. 
Belter still, you can take it with a pinch 
ol »lt. Raaj Kumar went to L<mdon 
and hocked a danio there. After all the 
fun he had for four days (or should 1 
say ffHir nights the guy unucremon- 
too sly threw her out in the middle of the 
ni^t. The dame wanted to teach him 
a lesson. She caught his feet, burst into 
tears, and begged for his permisRion to 
stay on at least till dawn. Our man who 
was drunk agreed and made her sleep 
on the floor The girl waited till the 
actor was dninkenly asleep, then got up, 
and ran away with his wig! Tlw poor 
guy was locked in his hotel room for 
four days (his vanity wouldn't let him 
step out till a special wig was flown in 
from Paris I 

Dev Anand continues to look after 
Zeenat Aman after the big break 
he gave her. A producer told me he had 
an appointment with Dev Anand because 
he wanted to sign Zeenat« for his next 
venture. Same producer, two days later, 
was hunting around for another star, 
because Dev Sahab had rejected the 
offer* 



The women of South India, especially 
those from Kerala and Tamil Nadu, are 
famous for Iheir thick, long tresses. Ask 
any South Indian, she will tell you the 
secret of her long hair is the oil bath she 
takes twice a week without fail. 

The Mysoieans prefer using castor 
oil. while the people of Tamil Nadu use 
gingely oil. The Keralites of course 
slick to the old standby — pure coconut 
oil 

There are several substitutes to the 
oils mentioned above. For those who are 
prone to colds, especially in areas where 
the humidity is high, it is a gc^ idea 
to boil half a teacup of cow’s milk with 
six roughly-broken peppercorns. Boiled 
till the milk is thick and creamy, this 
can be used instead of oil 

During the cold winter months, three 
or four tablespoons of gingely oil heated 
with two or three roughly-brcMcen pepjwr- 
corns and a few grains of parboiled rice, 
may be rubbed mto the hair with the 
oil still warm. 

A favourite but time*consuming 
recipe of the Kerala housewife is home* 
made coconut oil. This ts very good 
espei’ially for small children and for those 


with head sores. However, this oil 
should be made in small quantities, as it 
tends to get rancid and should not be 
kept for more than a week. 

Method : Grate two coconuts. Grind 
(0 a fine paste without water on a stone 
that is ab^lutely free of masalas or any 
other impurities. Now extract the milk 
from the paste. Pour into a stainless 
sled vessel and boil till the oil floats on 
top, and a brown residue settles down 
Pour only the oil carefully into a bottle 
and stopper it. Use as required. 

Today, the easiest thing is to wash 
away (he oil w*ith shampev. But if you 
have the time, don’t leave the shikakai 
routine. Shikakal acts as a detergent 
and U cooling for (he system. Use shiku* 
kai powder, which Is fieely a vail able in 
.the market, or %ikakai swi)>. But the 
Mst thing is to m.iKe it at home. 

Boil two handfuls of shikakai pods 
with a tablespoon ot methi sec«ls in two 
cups of water till the pi>ds aie absolutely 
soil. Mash with hands and use instead 
of xhamiKKj 

Leftover starch water from (ht rice is 
also a good shampoo-substitute. But 
rinse hair welt after the oil is rcmove<l. 
Some people also us(' shoefiower loaves 
after crusning them in wau^r. Another 
idea is to dry anil [M>w(icr the leaves und 
use as re^iuired. 

Whichever methcKl you use, 1 * 0016 mber, 
you can't Itave your oil kith in a hurry. 
lEvon If you have it only once u week, do 
it at a leisurely ))ac*e. An oil 1)uth relaxes 
a tense person. 

Comb your hair and ivmove tangles 
and knots. Part your hair as often as 
possible and apply whichever oil you’ve 
decided upon. 1 Ayurvedic oil is also 
good). Make sure you've covered every 
inch of your scalp with oil. It is a mis¬ 
taken idea to assume that one has to 
use a lot of oil The idea is to spread 
the oil evenly and then massage the 
scalp till it tingles. This is to inci'ease 
bloc^ circulation. Don't neglect your 
hair .ends. 

If possible, wait for about 20 minutes 
to have your bath. Meanwhile, massage 
your body also with oil it lubricates 
the skin. 

Have your bath in warm water. Rinse 
hair well and make sure no oil remains 
in your hair. To check, see if your hair 
'’squeaks'* when held between finger and 
thumb. 

Dry hair and remove tangles and 
knots by running your Angers through 
the hair strands this is a tried and 
tested method to prevent the breaking 
of strands Dry hair with incense smoke. 
This will kill lice, prevent you from 
catching a cold and make your hair smell 
good. 

Ruksana Lai 



rtie house that JamsetJi built 


KlUt IWW 


LICKt SINOLE^NGINF.O HaM 

lakes IIS place impudently rn .1 
line ofiel airliners at Cakuda ^ 
Dum Arrpon. and lake^^ off 1 n iK 
rmng haze. It climbs to S.CViO feei. 

steers an easterly course In a few 
lutes it is over I he indusinal Ooia 
ipur region, the "Ruhr of India." 
an hour later it sets down on 
rt black tarmac in the shadow of .* 
:nng hill The sun glims off a lake 
ie valley. Across the lake rise the 
lines of a steel milk its Bessemer 
IvertCTS belching hre into the sky. 
^siiofs to Jamshedpur who lake 
I early*mornir>g courier flight of the 
Iron dt Steel Company (Ttstin 
^apt to find (he steel town a little 
It is wholly devoted to iMustry. 
unless one seeks out the factories. 

I does not discern the characterisiic*< 
in industrial town. Jamshedpur 
rs a rich coat of green, in ecology 
•hanceof its smokestacks One i^ 
!r far from the mineral-rich platc»u 
surrounds it, from the irtbal pco 
m (he region, who frrsi smelted 
ore 3.000 years ago. or from t>im* 
.ake, which both quenches the steel 
*s enormous thirst for water and 
nde« a cool retreat tor tired Tata 
jtives and workers. 


i« huftdred years 


tvhedpur. India's only privately* 
pnisicred town, has a population 
}.OO0. But its beginnings were 
more modest and. in a country 
the lives of towns are measured 
inturies. very recent. Jamshedpur 
founded 75 year ago, when the 
)rer>eural vision of one man. 
tji Tala—founder of (he largest 
group of private companies in 
I—led surveyors to a small vj|- 
iSakchi.to lay the base for modern 
Itry in India. The town th<it grew 
id the iron and steel mill was 
tly named after lU pioneer. And 
: though the first 1 au investments 
made elsewhere and the group 
'ng outgmwn the Bihar town, 
ledpur tiill is synonymous with 
louse of Tata. 

|1973 it will be euctly 100 years 
iJamseiji established his ftni tea* 
11^1 he Central India Spinning. 



Toia. 


cmg a ihI Manufdciuf 1 ng Conv 
puny-on a capital of one ar^ a half 
midkm rupees. Since then the total 
share capital of the lO-odd Tata com¬ 
panies—-which range m products from 
steel alloy 10 frozen shrimps, from cal¬ 
culators to hair oil -has risen to 
USSI63.4 million (March 1971 fig- 
urtsk total capital employed to 
5740.4 million (of which S257.9 mil* 
lion represented borrowings) The Ta¬ 
ta group sales in 1970*71 were 5742.3 
million; proftis before uws were 
550.8 million. 


No longer d group 

These figures excite two contrasiing 
types of emotion in India. There are 
(hose who sec in the figures the poten¬ 
tial for greater national industrial 
growth. And there arc others, most 
prominently the p^ky-makers of the 
central government in New Delhi, who 
feel that the magnitude of a private 
group bke the Talas is incompatible 
with the larger goals of India's social¬ 
ist welfare economy. 

In socialist India, size is equated 
with monopoly, and monopoly in¬ 
vites restrictions. Understandably, 
therefore, the Tatas are very* sensitive 
about being called a monopoly or a 
coftglomefate. Until 1970, when the 


gAvernment abolished the managing 
jgency system (under which most bf 
the Tata companies were direaly and 
legally linked), it made sense to talk o^ 
(he Tatas as a corporate group in the 
vtrict sense of the term. The companies 
were managed by Tata Sons l^ivate 
Ltd., the heir to the family business, 
jnd Tata Industries Private Ltd., its 
u holly-owned subsidiary. Since then, 

I he individual companies have, in obe¬ 
dience to the law. become quite inde¬ 
pendent. the only strings that bind 
I hem—very strongly, as it happens— 
being those of shared traditions and 
common practice. 

.ti»iA*HJia R.D Tata, 67, the man 
who has since 1938 been head of the 
House of Tata (as chairman of Tata 
Sons and most of the largest Tata 
companies), points out that two of the 
biggest Tata companies, for example, 
both make fork lifts and compete in 
ihe market. But he also emphasizes 
their links. The companies share a 
pool of managerial and specialist tal¬ 
ent such as economists, lawyers, con¬ 
sultants. advisers at Bombay House, 
and have a common representative in 
New Delhi. 


Steeped m tradiuon 


"We do many things like this," says 
3.RD. Tata. "People say that it is 
bad. and iha( it makes us a con¬ 
glomerate. Frankly, all these words 
mean very little to me. Ali I under- 
sund is what works —what works 
honestly in the interest of the country 
and an enterprise as a whole. The com¬ 
panies use the name Tata, They share 
a traction. The symbol *T' has be¬ 
come a symbol of quality. Each com¬ 
pany that makes a Tata product feels 
that Use product has to be the best in 
India. 

"Bat 1 would certainly not want any 
company to think that ihey are receiv¬ 
ing any directions, 1 hope that by re¬ 
maining closely aaaociated and con¬ 
sulting one anoth^, they will follow 
similar polidei in labor matters and 
trade practices, for example, that they 
would all feel that they gain rather 
than lose by having—what shall 1 say 
-tome sense ofbetng pan of a group. 
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Bui vmy tOfBpuy. c¥en tnoie oi 
which I $m chairman, a totally free to 
to eniirely iu own way. After til. each 
company must look al lUown relation 
with government. 1 want them 'o re¬ 
main autodaled only if I thought they 
would retain the iraditiop acid ways of 
the firm.’* 

Few other companies, even in a 
country of continuity, arc so steeped in 
tradition. In Jamshedpur and in Bom¬ 
bay House, headquarters of most of 
the imponant laia companies, the 
continuing presence of Jamsetji Tau 
is alniosi palpable. Tliough he died 
before most of his ideas could be 
translated into bricks and chimney 
stacks, his precepts until this day in¬ 
form the gai'gantuan industrial organ- 
irauon he founded. 


fir.M steel pliint 

Januetji Tau, bom into a priestly 
Parsi family in 11139. began his career 
in commerce and then textiles But as 
his biographer. Frank Hams, records 
he recognised three basic ingredients 
of economic progress' steel. electrK 
power and techmeal education. 

1'he Tau$ still relate i he story that at 
a lecture in Manchester in III67. Jam- 
setji Tata heard lliomas Carlyle, the 
English essayist and historian, say. 
**The nuuon which gains control of 
iron soon acquires the conirol of 
gold," Much impressed. Jamsetji turn¬ 
ed his attention to steel once the textde 
mill was on Its feet. A feasibility study 
of the iron industry in India attracted 
his attenuon in I8S2. but colorual bu¬ 
reaucratism and widespread skepti¬ 
cism made it impossible for serious 
work to be done. Not until 1900 did 
Jamsetji persuade the Secretary of 
Slate that India could build a steel 
plant. JaiA^tji died (in 1904) before 
even the Site for the steel fdani was 
found and the first ingots did not roll 
out till 1912 v^hen his sons [>orab and 
Kaun had succeeded to the business. 


Faith ir\ educaiioft 


Jamsetji Tau*s appreciation of elec¬ 
tric power led him to aixept a Bntish 
engineer's suggesuon that the topo- 
gra(^y of the Western Ghats some 40 
mil« east of Bombay was ideally suit¬ 
ed to trapping ihe 400 lu 600 inches of 
rain the monsoon annually deposits 
there. Suitably damm^ this water 
could be used to generate more than 
enough power for Bombay. Again, it 
was kft to his two sons, and their cous¬ 
in Ratan 0. Taia^tbe father of the 
present head of the Tau group ^o 
give shape to these ideas. Between 1909 


and lyiy inne nyonwseeuic power 
companies came ihto being in the re¬ 
gion. It is largely due to Jsmsetji that 
Bombay, served by hydro- rather than 
tJwrmal-powcr. lemains relatively free 
from pollution. 

Jamsetji Tata’s faith in higher tech¬ 
nical education manifested itself in a 
long struggle with the colonial govern¬ 
ment to esublish wliat he referred to 
as a University of Research. From 
1892 onward, he had sUrted financ¬ 
ing the education abroad of promis¬ 
ing young men a system of scholar¬ 
ships which continues to this day. He 
abo drew up a plan to set up a univer¬ 
sity modeled on Johns Hopkins m Bal- 
limore. Two days after Lord Curzon 
arrived in India as Viceroy, he was 
greeted with Jamsetji Tata’s proposals. 
Higher educatiM in the liberal arts 
had uken root in the cities of India by 
this lime, but Curaon’s first response 
was cautious. Jamsetji's efforts and 
those of his successors hnally pre¬ 
vailed. and the Indian Institute of 
Science was founded in Bangalore In 
1911 the first students were enrolled in 
chemistry and electrical technology. 

He was also way ahead of indus- 
tnalists elsewhere in his altitudes to ta¬ 
bor. Long before the Factories Act in 
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hts milb were properly ventilated and' 
safe to work in. He introduced paid 
leave. multiple-shrA working and pro^ 
vident funds. Inaugurating an exien 
sion to his first textile mill in 1885. hv 
said. ”We do not claim to be more un 
selfish, more generous or more philan¬ 
thropic than other people. Bui wc 
think we started on sound and 
strai^i-forward business principles 
considering the interests of the share 
holders our own. and the health and 
welfare of employees (he sure founda* 
lion of our prosperiiy." 

Ha VINO iNHiaiTEO a liberal capitalisi 
iradition with a sen.xe of social re 
sponsibility and a bias toward worker^' 
welfare—which should normally havi 
broughi them applause from even u 
socialcsl government the Tatas ari 
almost grieved by New l>elhi's reluc 
tance to trust them. Like other big in 
dusirial houses i n I ndia, t hey can scarce¬ 
ly take a step forward, backward or| 
wleways without (he prior (and al-; 
most always tortuously deli^ed) ap 
proval of New Delhi. A lot of harm i-i | 
done to industry because uf iKm 
sw'eeping application of the laws, feel' 
J.R.D. Tata. He says, "Of course, thi; 
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mwoMg mom to 
everybody, but they ihouM be Jiuer- 
pret^. You don’t hove lepanic lews 
for good drivers and bad drivers—but 
you onJy punish (he bad drivers.” 

The Taus have reacted to New Del¬ 
hi's mistrust of big business by stand¬ 
ing well away from the controversies. 
Indu8triai)y< they have been cautious, 
often preferring to consoUdate the in¬ 
terests of their shareholders to taking 
new risks. They have shied away from 
investnwus, as in aluminum, which 
came up against New Delhi's price 
controls and have been wary, as in 
risco, of its intrusion into industry. 
The Tatas are not wholly reconciled to 
the immense power of the government 
over private enterprise, but they seem 
almost awed by it. They have disdain¬ 
ed to seek political patronage, and 
ihctr consequent lack of a voke in New 
Delhi has oHen meant undeserved de¬ 
nials and delays in the approval of 
Tau projects. 

Uneven performance 


Between I9S9. when tkco com¬ 
pleted its expansion one to two 
million tons, and 1967, when Tata 
Chemicals Ltd. presented New Delhi 
with its proposal to invest USS250 
million to pri^uce more than two mil¬ 
lion tons of fer(ili^er annually, the 
Tatas mostly sal back and consoli¬ 
dated their existing investmenU. Al- 
ihoiigh this meant suhsunlial invest' 
menu in some cases, they did not. like 
tome other big Indian companies, 
identify new products and new tines. 
Dr. Fredie Mehta, the group's chief 
rconomist, says "I have always felt 
that we could have broken out into 
kluminium, into organic cbemicals. 
lye-slufTs. shipping, into a lot of other 


adwuiea. Boi irikU wooid have hap- 
pened to our shaieboldan' IT wa had 
gone into industries in which ^ofit 
margins were bdng squecied by rising 
costs and fixed prices? Look what's 
happened to TBCO. Mind you. there 
were companies who made invest¬ 
ments in those industries where prices 
were controlled—because <^ihe thriv¬ 
ing blackmarkeS where they could 
make a kilhog. We had to look for 
products IQ which pnee control was 
admJnisiefed liberally.” 

As a consequence of these factors, 
the Tata group as a whole has had a 
very uneven performance. Where com¬ 
panies have been allowed to grow, 
where government policies have not 
inhibited initiative, the Tatas have per¬ 
formed well, even brilliantly. Where 
government policies have circumscrib¬ 
ed their operation, p c rfwmance has 
been poor. The divirion between the 
high 0>ers and the laggards among 
Tata companies n also partly a his- 
toncal one. Jamsetji Tata’s dream of 
industnaliTing India centered on tea- 
liks. electrK power and steel—indus¬ 
tries which still hold more than half 
Ihe total Tata investment. The old 
pioneer could not have anticipated 
that in independent India the mill sec¬ 
tor of the textiles industry would fall 
by the wayside, and that the central 
government would reserve to itself the 
production of eketne power and steel. 
Ironically, therefore, their iiuiial efTori. 
which put India on the indusirial map, 
now hold& the fatas back. Far from 
generating fresh capital for expansion, 
the Tau investments in textiles, power 
and steel have stagnated, scarcely pay¬ 
ing enough to satisfy shareholders. 

The thkef Tata rieciric companies in 
the Bombay region, which by law may 


earn a net profit of onlf two percent 
more IhaB the bank rate (curranUy al 
five pefoe&t) ruM only tie up sorrK 
USSgO millioQ, but face the prospect 
of losing then franchise in 19$0, when 
it cornea up for renewal. The Tata 
response to this threat has been to di¬ 
versify. The electric companies went 
into consultancy in 1968. and have ac¬ 
quired a commanding share in a com¬ 
pany producing electronics goods, 
which they are now building up to 
undertake reaeareh and developmeni 

Shortage of mooey 

The consuhancy service has already 
made hs mark in India (where, among 
other things, it has computeriTcd the 
Bombay telephone system's billing 
procedures), but it wants to move into 
more sophisiicaied areas such as pro¬ 
duction pUnning and materials man¬ 
agement. In an ambitious step for¬ 
ward, it mho fdana to set up an export 
trade in computer soflwaR. P. M. Ag- 
garwal. managing director of the elec¬ 
tric companies, says that the advanced 
countries can send a lot of business to 
them because of India's comparative 
advantage in skilled manpower. Tata 
specialists can write computer pro¬ 
grams at roughly half the cost in Bril- 
am. even iiKluding the cost of air¬ 
freighting dau and programs to and 
from the customer. ”1 am inclined (o 
think that from kuropc we should 
have a business of roughly IJSS500.000 
in about a year from now.” Aggarwal 
says, "and more should be available 
from the US, Japan. Australia and 
Southeast Asia.” 

The uxuks companiea of the Tata 
group are IQ a bad way because (he In¬ 
dian mills generally lack money to 
grow or modernize, and ihar markets 
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•It lAivucfii^. men. too, tnc letis 
mj»ed iKe c^pponuniiy of shifting to 
synthetic* wtiin expansion and divcrsi* 
lotion were possible New Delhi 
favors the smal/'scale hard>Joom or 
powet'looni sector, through taxes and 
other financial subsidies, and the miJH. 
whose share of the markets has fallen 
from 80 percent to 50 percent, arc 
obliged to rnaaimite value added on 
current production Understandably. 
VC ry few «i re a b It to do this and some 85 
mills out of about 600 have shut down 
The firil Tata emcrprise. Central In¬ 
dia. has not paid a dividend m many 
years. As in the case of the electric 
companies, the Talas have responded 
to the lextilcs ensis by diversifying 
They are seeking to increase their earn¬ 
ings by extending the production hne 
10 garments. 

One Tata mill has gone way out of 
its field 10 set up a >iteel-sinp producing 
plant. Diversihcaiion is likely also m 
chemicals, in which ihe Taus have two 
decades of experience, and the lime 
may well come when textiles will form 
merely a subsidiary occupation of the 
Tata textiles companies. In the mean¬ 
time, says Minoo Davar, managing 
director of Tala Mdls, ''the companies 
will have to increase their turnover 
somehow, either by raising the value of 
their product, or by trying to get a 
higher turnover by buying from the 
hand-and power-loom sectoranO mak¬ 
ing garments." hie also sees a greai 
future in synihetivx but the TaUs 
speni valuable time pushing an acrylic 
project-only to Jind that the central 
governmcni wants such a plant in the 
public sector 

T im paoaiiiMX facing Ttitco. th'r 
iron and steel company, are 
rather more complex and alTect 
the whole group s perrorman«.e more 
severely, since s^me 40 percent of all 
Tala assets are lied up in It. rtsco. 
whose sales last year of more than 
(IS$215 mdlion makes it the largest 
private company in India, ts laught 
between using costs and fixed prices 
imposed by the government on most 
of Its products As a result, the com¬ 
pany has fai led to generate badly needed 
funds to modernize the plant, half of 
which dates back to 1923. Despite this. 
Tis<x> has msAaged to operate at 90 
percent capacity in the last few years 
(and maintain ordinary dividends at 
tnorr than ten percent by dipping into 
reserves). But unless it can find about 
USS20I) imUion- and soon -to mod- 
ernn'e. it will bo in more trouble 
Rusi Mody. joint managing director 
of TI8CO ni Jamshedpur, admits that 


lock of planning has been partly re¬ 
sponsible for Ihe general run-down 
state of (he plant. The lesson seems to 
have been lamed, however, for Mody 
says. “We will not flog our plan I till 
Ihe end. again even if it cosis more to 
replace Whai wewani lodo n (o make 
the plant grow younger every day, not 
older." _ 

Price of modernizing 


The problem, of coune. is ihai in¬ 
flation has puslwd Ihe replacemcni 
cost of (he plant to many umes its ori¬ 
ginal value, and company laws permit 
rncti lo depreciate only at Ihe original 
cost. About orte-tenih of (he money 
required for a hve-year modernization 
program was recently raivd from 
shareholdm. but the kind of money 
required in complete the program is, 
in India, available only from New Del¬ 
hi. wh^h monopolizes finance throu^ 
i(s in&iituiions and the nationalized 
banks -and government has awarded 
itself the legal right to convert loans it 
ma kcN I o private co mpames into eq uil y. 
With about 40 percent ol' nsco al¬ 
ready owned by public instilu(ions 
(who>«uharcswi|l soon be vested in the 
public vicel holding-company), (here U 
a very real possibiliiy that (he price the 
Taixv must pay for modernizing (heir 
steel plani is governn>en( majority con¬ 
trol The Taus recoil instinctively 
from (aking such a plunge, and the re¬ 
cent ukeover of the other private steel 
company. India Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. has not done anyihmg to allay 
I heir frurs of the socialist bureaucracy. 
Still. ji seems inescapable thai'risco 
will pass inio the upcoming ioint 


sector im which private and public k 
lerpnses are lo col la bora u ). 

I T IS A TCSTiMONv (o the performsii 
of Ihe other companies of the gre 
that wiih half the lotui investmc 
not pulling fts iveighu the loul capn 
employed rose from USS427 8 milb 
in 1960-61 to USS740.4 million in 19: 
71. Sales rose even fabler—from I 
5270 5 million in 1960-61 ui 548' 
million in J 965-66 and 5742 million 
1970-71. Pour examples- Tau < 
Mills Co. Ltd. (Touco), Tata Chen 
cals Co. Ltd., Tata Engineering & L 
comoiive Co. Ltd. (telco) and Voli 
Ltd.—show what dramatic progrt 
Ihe Tatas made in the lauer half of i 
1960s. a time when the foriunes of I 
dian industry as a whole were at iht 
lowest point. * 

TOMCO, the oil mills company wh)< 
was set up in 1917 hut did nut rise 
Its feel till 1935. has been one of il 
best performers in the group. Wi 
six milk scattered around India, its i 
tal sales of soaps, detergents, toiletrit 
cooking oils, processed foods and ^ 
cake, etc., rose from US513 million 
196061 to 523 million in 1965-66 ai 
then multiplied ihraefold, to 568 m 
lion in 197^71, and (o SSI million 
1971-72. Most of the expansion hi 
taken place in (he traditional lines, h 
once again New Delhi has ruled ib 
new capacity for the manufacture ' 
soap will be set up only by small-sca 
entrepreneurs. In the by-now siandai 
Tala response, tomco is also embarl 
ing on a diversifleation program: « 
M.A. Wadud Khan, maiuging d 
rector of tomco till a few months ag' 
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Uw company'i dnouiic powih, views 
these restnctioQs u a challen^ to 
Tau ingenuity. In a feat of divenifica* 
tion, TOMCO has gone into the eipon* 
processing of shrimps. It has also 
diversified, in a more orihodoa way. 
throu^ subudiary companies into 
cosmetics and industrial perfumes. 

Largest manufacturer 

^We haven't tapped the full poicri- 
tia]/' said Wadud Khan, but the ex¬ 
port of processed shrimps to the 
United Slates reached US$1 5 million 
in the second year of operation, up 70 
percent over the hrst. tomco plans to 
help local fishermen motorize their 
bouts and farm the seas up to len miles 
away from shore, ignoring the estab¬ 
lish^ markets, rowco i$ building 
freezing facilities at different locations 
along the eastern and western coasts 
of India, so I hat shrimps can be proc¬ 
essed within 24 hours of being caught. 

In its latest very venture, TOwct> 
has entered into a joint venture wuh 
UniieJ Plantations of Malaysia, to set 
up a firm called Unitata, which would 
produce in Malaysia the son of prod¬ 
ucts TOMCO makes ut home, tomcos 
share of 40 percent (another ten per¬ 
cent is held hy Tata's London com¬ 
pany} in the venture includes the ei- 
port of a substaniiol amount of Indian 
machinery. 

Voltas was never managed by Tau 
Industries even in the days of the 
managing agency. But it is the third- 
Jargest company in the group. Started 
in 1954, Its north Bombay plant is now 
India’s largest smgle*inanjfacturer of 
refrigerating and cooling eqiupment. 


riectricaJ oquipnm tteArtktrving artd 
comtruction equipment, materials- 
haodliog equipirM artd machine 
took. Sales have risen from USS5S 
million in I960*bl to $66 million in 
1965-66. SI $7 million in 1970-71 and 
are expected to cross Slt5 million in 
the fiscaJ year just ended. 

In the same area of specialization-' 
engineering products—IS Tau’s second 
largest company, telco (inaugurated 
in Jamshedpur in 1945). which, like 
Volus. operates in an area which New 
Delhi secs the wisdom of expansion. 
I ncreased exports, and qua lity. Origi na f- 
ly set up to manufacture locomotives 
for the Indian railway system, tneo 
now has two mammoth factories -one 
in Jamshedpur and the other near 
Poona (in a move a«\y from Bihar 
Slate s troubled politics to the much 
quieter suie of Maharashtra)—pro¬ 
ducing vehkkx. machine took, special- 
purpose machines, excavators and 
other heavy-duty equipment. 

New export markeis 

In India rrixo is best known for the 
popular lorries, initially made under 
license from Mercedes-Benz of Ger¬ 
many. which account for nearly three- 
quarters of all lorries in India Tke 
collabomtion agreement has lapsed, 
and nico is free to export and de^lop 
the product without reference to Ger¬ 
many. Two months ago the govern¬ 
ment gave TELCO the go-ahead to set 
up an alloy-iron foundry, and to in¬ 
crease its production of lomes from 
24.000 a year to $6,000, Delhi has im¬ 
posed three condiuotu for its approval: 
that its eipansion be com^de^ by 
March 197g; that the company raises its 
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Where do yoa ve Ibe potcodal 8» 
growth la the Tala group? 

1 think that there is a tremendou 
potential, provided the government I 
willing to use us or to allow us to grow 
But. frankly, within the constraint 
that the ruling party has allowed iii 
Leflisis to build around us (whethei 
the top leadership hself-herself, i 
should say—shares their views or not 
I realize that the practical possibililiei 
of rapid growth as a w hole a re not ven 
large. 

About the joial xccior -you were ttu 
8r$l« ia fact, lo cooperate with Hm 
g o>eram« m Id Alr-lodia. 

Yes. I pioneered the damned ihingj 
in I94g. 1 

WouM you now be mining lo iifot k 
the joint sector? 

Certainly 1 Have applied quite a lo 
of thought to this, and I think the dan 
ger is that the concept of the joint see 
tor is going to be ireaied as a new man 
/rc. a new gimmick, a panacea for al 
our problems. There are great poten 
ualiues in ibe joint sector; at thesam 
time it is not a universal solutiom 
There must in each case be a specihJ 
purpose. The pros end cons must be 
earful ly, identified, the objectives to m 
reached, the weaknesses to be Ailed 
the Strengths to be maximized, lb 
managerial advantages and disadvan 
tages^all these have to be considered 
Where the pro factors exceed ap 
pTcciably the anti factors. 1 would say 
ficrtatrdy. But again, with whom 
What is meant by “joint sector"? 1 
don’t think anyb^y—not even tha 
government—yet understands w4ia| 
the tenn mcans'-except that anythinfl 
that is done jointly with govenunenj 
participalion is in the joint sector. I 
have simplified the concept as one irj 
which the govemtoent will have nol 
less than 26 percent ownership in q 
company or project (because th^ heed 
that to i^e it impossible for anybody 
lo pass a special resolution) x^re the 
private partner has 25 percent and the 
rest of ibe shares are public. j 

Beyond that, who is to be thcl 
govemmaiit partner? The central gov4 
enunent? An agency of (he govenH 
neni? One of the states? There an n 
many possibilities that, at this siagai 
aO one can «iy, or all 1 would say fos 
myietf. is that certalidy I will coniidcs 
any viabla fonn of joiot-seclor enterj 
pritt thau by bdng^acadinthejoiu 
Mor. wUJ becooM more offlcieBi oa 
iDOfa profitabk. J 

But I say alio (hal ia every cm M 





combine economto totalltarfemism ¥rtth potttteal democ^^ 


the jomi secior, a price will have to he 
pai<J Governmenl par(ju|>alian 
going to lead lo a lot of bureaucrai* 
iziiig and formalizing of ihe processes 
of mnnagement Management's free¬ 
dom of action, lib frutiaiivc, iis deci¬ 
sion* making capacny, iis willingness 
io lake risks if all ihese are nuMifWd 
through an eaceivsive formaliTatlon of 
procedures and Hs ineviuble delays, 
then whether ihe advantages of Ihe 
joint sector are worih it or not <s some¬ 
thing you have lo consider. There is no 
Simple answer io it, and the danger is 
that ihc> will try and give ii a simple 
answer. 



/ K. 0. Tasa 


rd like to more away for a while from 
dfscu&Mng the Taias m particular to pri- 
valc industry ia general. I read some- 
lUng you sard m i%9 wbkh seemed to 
have a bearing on wttat yoo ha«e been 
nying. You said. '*Had lodUa iadastry 
more men.., inspired by the tnisieeahip 
concept of Mahatnia Gandbi and Jam- 
dieCji Tata, its public image would be 
very diffrrcat from wliai ll is today." 
Whal exactly did you mean by this? is 
trastceeWp (be way you would waot pri¬ 
vate industry CodeteJop? 

1 do. Bui again, riot in the somewhat 
exaggerated form that some people 
interpret trusteeship to be. I think un¬ 
doubtedly that private industry, and 
certainly big private industry, ought lo 
consider itself trustee noi merely of ihe 
mtereaia of shareholders but of all 
!‘iw« who fomt pan of industry - 


owner, commumiy, consumer, labor, 
govemmeni, and so on. In this sense 
we are all insstees; we should all con¬ 
sider ourselves inisiees. The days are 
far gone of Ihe owner of big irtdusiry 
and Ng business looking on^ after his 
own interest, his pnvate proBi; those 
days are so far gone that to my mind 
all professional management today is 
a form of irusietahip. whether m be 
government or pnvate enterprise 

Vo«>e also isaid that private iudusiry 
has a very bad aame m India because of 
the small sKlioa of it that has uiaied 
fhc whole. 

Unfortunately it is not a very small 
seviion.. 

How would you like to see this re¬ 
formed? 

What I would like to see and what 
practical are two very diffeieni things 
Frankly. I haven't got a very high 
opinion of the human race, and wh^ 
ihc human race is pul under certain 
strains and stresses and constraints the 
worst side of ii comes out. I thmk ihc 
fact that there has been in the last few 
years to much lax evasion, black-mar* 
keteenng, foreign-exchange fiddling, 
the accumulation of large illiai for¬ 
tunes. has to a large extent been the 
creation of governmem. 

When a government creates a lax 
structure ihai makes honexiy in a tax¬ 
payer result m his inheritors' rum, 
and on the other hand rewards dis¬ 
honesty with safety, a wealth of com¬ 
fort. what would you expect? 

Today India is the only country 
in the world where the taxes on in¬ 
dividuals are such that if you pay your 
taxes you are bound to he ruined, be¬ 
cause you pay more than your income. 
In fact, they say so. If (his is Ihecorv- 
cept, (hen people who haveihe aNIity to 
send money abroad illegally will do so 
1 believe that if laws are bad. people 
Will choose to ignore them, and I know 
quite a few people who openly admit 
that they evade taxes because they feel 
this is robbery. 

Do you iMak taiosmk growth aad 
soda! justict are compatible? 

f think they are totally compatiUe. 
Bui wlieiher we. in our country, are 
pursuing these oii^iives in a wav 
that would result in their achieve¬ 
ment is another matter. C^ainly, 1 
agree with the somewhat modern point 
of ^ lew (hat economic growth in the 
pad has been given excessive impor* 
tance ctHnpared to what is now refer¬ 
red to aa social lustKe Bui it is only i 
matter of applying the resources that 


eccmomic growth brings. If you apply 
these resources directly toward uplift¬ 
ing the standards of the lowest strata, 
you will get social justice along with 
economic growth. 

Undoubtedly, we have political de¬ 
mocracy in this country. Whether we 
are going to retain economic democ¬ 
racy is another matter, and I am one 
of those who fear that economic de¬ 
mocracy IS gradually being eroded. 
And. if the trends that have been clear 
fiK the b$t few years continue, the 
lime will come when we will havepo- 
liucal but noi economic democracy. 
And then, the question is- • if you wei>i 
to the extreme. I Oon'i say it will hap¬ 
pen. but purely as an argumenl • can 
you have economic louUt&rianism 
combined with political democracy? 
I don't think you can. 

In faa. I quite openly argue with my 
frwnds in government—even rny Lcfl* 
isi friends. I Say (hat you pe^ ^Me are 
going to founder on the ruck of trying 
to build an economic totalitinamsm, 
a totalitarian economy, under a polit¬ 
ical democracy: and 1 think the iwo 
won't work togeiher. Sooner or later, 
you will fail in one or the other, you 
will fall between two stools. If you be¬ 
lieve in a totaliunin economy, ihen 
you should have the courage to say. 
"we will go the whole hog." At least 
you can then achieve the first. 

To my mmd, we have to wait at least 
one year aflrr the election to sec whai 
Mrs. Gindhi means. She now has 
leadership, the power, the economic 
control, to direct this country in the 
wav (hat she thinks riahi. And there¬ 
fore 1 must assume i hat the way we will 
go in the next 12 monlhs will be the 
way she (hmks is (he right one. My 
only worry is that, considering that all 
her advisera, her economic advisers, 
and her colleagues m the economic 
field are all very much of the Left, are 
Marxists. Mrs. Gandhi will need a 
very independent and lucrd mind to 
decide for herself—whether or not to 
follow (he advice she is given, which 
after alt comes from one direction. 
And Indira Gandhi, having a purely 
political background (in which she is 
simply outstanding), Tm afraid that 
she is more likely to follow the advice 
that she gets, generally from the tune 
that is being played around her con- 
Kintly, than to take a completely 
independent line. More regulations, 
more taxes. 1 think she is instinctively 
beginning 10 revolt against (hem. But 
things may have already gone too far. 





72 (cbey were $15 mIHioa in 1970. but 
uncertiinty in indie's trade with 
Egypt, stiff competition in other mar¬ 
kets. and the war with Pakistan in De¬ 
cember forced them down) to nearly 
SKI million in six years' time; and that 
the advantages of the enlarged scale of 
production be passed on to the con¬ 
sumer. '/ELCo's management is not en¬ 
tirely happy about these conditions, 
but accepts them a$ the price of the 
much-coveted license to grow. J.R.D. 
Tala says that by the end of this penod 
of expansion, tilco will be almost 
twice as big as the steel company. 


The story of Tata Chemicals, suned 
in 1939 but in the red till the rntd* 
1950s. is one that arouses Tatas' emo¬ 
tions. Although it is smaller than the 
big boys in the group • 1966-67 sales 
USSM million. 197Ch71 sales $18 mil- 
lion^ii came up with a project which 
would have made it the world's largest 
producer of rertiiiier. Tata Chemicals, 
which primarily produces 700 tons of 
soda ash daily, is expanding to 1.000, 
ond plans to increase this output 
further to 1.400. U is run by Darbari 
Seth, a chemical engineer of national 
repute, who has spent all his working 
life in the company. 

The Tata feriiliaer plant was con¬ 
ceived when India was suffering from 
prolonged drought in Bihar, Tata 
Chemicals came up with a USS250- 
milUon project to produce, in stages, 
more than two million tons of fertilizer 
a year After iwo-and-a-half years of 
bargaining in New Delhi, the politicians 
decided that to allow what il^ saw as 
a concentration of wealth aoJ power 
would be impractical. The project was 


i^iunately r^ted eaaentmJly fbrp^ie- 
tcal reasons. 

Darbari Seth now says that had the 
project been approved in good time, 
it would have produced USS6S million 
worth of fertilizers this year. "It was an 
aiiempc to relate our resources to the 
needs of the country,” be says, ''and 
the whole concept was based on in¬ 
creasing setf-reliance. Unfortunately it 
became necessary to depart from the 
conventional, and this is where, I sus¬ 
pect . we came to grief.” 

Since then. Tata Chemicals has been 
scouring the world look i ng for ma rkeu 
for its technology. Soda-ash technolo¬ 
gy is extremely wdl-guardcd. but Tau 
Chemicah recently offered the best 
terms, in competition with the Jap¬ 
anese and the French, for a USS35' 
million SolvaySoda complex in Argen¬ 
tina. This was the first ume India had 
competed successfully in sophisticaied 
technology, artd that the Argentinians 
later decided to negotiate with the in¬ 
dividual companies before offering the 
job 10 one them does not detract 
from It 


Maharajah hotels 


I T 1$ NOT fossiBLE, m ibis spac«. to 
talk about all the facets of the 
House of Tata—of the hotel com¬ 
pany iimsetji Tata founded a year or 
two before he died, which gave Bom¬ 
bay its famed Taj hotel and how Tau 
now intends to turn the palaces of 
former maharajahs into hotels; of the 
Indian Tube Company, which has in a 
few years esublished lUdf as a leading 
exporter of steel lubes with a total pro¬ 
duction of more char. USS60 million; 
or of Air-lndia. founded by J.R.D. 



. 

Tata, who hirrtseff piloted planes out 
of Bombay in the 1930s. 

f 1 is also not possible to ulk of thg 
future of the Tau group with much 
certainty. The present companies will 
doubtless continue to expand, but the 
ones in key industries will remain un¬ 
der the watchful eye of New fyelhi"- 
where ui least one minisitr has held 
out the threat of nationalization before 
the end of the 1970s. 

Such a drastic turn of events is, how¬ 
ever. unlikely, and the Taus. like the 
rest of big business in India, will con¬ 
tinue to mark time anxiously, waiting 
for the pohucians to decide Just how 
socialistic they want to be. India's in¬ 
dustrial policy IS in the melting pot. 
and with it the future growth of the 
Tatas, 

Much will also depend on the man 
who has worn Jamsetji Tata's mantle 
for close on 40 years, and has gained 
New Delhi's respect as, possibly, no 
other mdusirialist in India. J.R.D. Ta¬ 
ta—whose career began as an 18-year- 
old assistant in TaU & Sons in 1922— 
is not a man to mince words, as 
our conversation with him shows, 
Over the years, conscious of the short- 
cominp of family-oriented business, 
and the probability that his successor 
will not be from the Tau family. i.R. 
D. Tau has been building up a system 
of professional management for the 
group. 

Recently.* New Delhi demonstratod 
a measure of trust m the Tatas by ask¬ 
ing them to submit a memorandum on 
the future of India's industrial devel¬ 
opment. The Tatas seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to show up (he reasons for the 
poor performaoce of Indian industry 
—shortages of raw materials, red upe. 
labor problesns. lack of finance, and 
the government's attitude toward the 
private sector—and argue for a speed¬ 
ing up of govenunent procedures and, 
above all. a sdecuve polky of restric¬ 
tions, which would not penalize com¬ 
panies with proven integrity and a rec¬ 
ord of efficiency and responsibilicy. 

Sped&cally. the Tatas asked New 
Delhi to lake into account a company's 
labor poUdes. its use of profits, the 
con^eteDCe of its management, the 
help K had given small entrepreneurs, 
its export perfMTiunce. its freedom 
from political ialriguc, its spending on 
rtseari^ and development, and its na¬ 
tional reputation. It is hardly surpris¬ 
ing that on Ul these counts the Tatas 
cone out among the leaders, if not 
ri^ on lop. 

SUMAN DUBEY 
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RAQUEL WELCH lay back on three 
piUows for support, looking pale, draivn 
iwrtdibly striking. She looks even 
better wUhout rruike-up. It Wis 22-30 v.m. 
in her villa in the South of France, where 
I interviewed her, and she had only just 
woken up. 

The before she was on location 

for her latest film *The Last of Sheila*’ 
till 5^ in the morn ini'. She wore a 
winceyette top that hugged that figure 
in the softest of caresses. She was wan 
from the emotional pressures being 
exerted on her. 

When she got divorced, contrary to 
public opinion she was broke. Now, one 
year later, she is on the verge of being 
a millionairess^ Her last film, which eht 
co-produced, "Kansas City Bomber," is 
breaking all box-office records in the 
U.S. 

But women are emotional creatures, 
and with actresses emotions are .spelt 
witik a capital E. I asked her if she still 
went to a psychiatrist. 

"Yes. but not as regularly as I dkl after 
the break-up of my marriage I w s so 
miaerablc then 

"At certain times when I am not in love 
or doing things of particular interest, I 
take stock of what life U all about. 

"I had just filed for divorce and 1 felt 
like all of a sudden I didn’t know what 
my life was all about and didn't know 
what was happening at all. 

"I felt a victim of circumstances, just 
running around In the mase of life try¬ 
ing to do what other people said i had to 
<lo and trying to live up to what other 
people expected of me. 

I had not satisfied my own self at all. 
1 thought it was very peculiar that f ha4i 
acquired everything that as a child I had 
wanted, which was wealth and fame and 
accomplishment in my career 

**I had beautiful children, and a life¬ 
style that seemed terrific, yet I was 
totally and miserabiv unhappy^ 2 found 
it very frightening that one could acquire 
all these things and still be so miserable. 

**It was a lot to do with my marriage. 
It's so hard for me to be alone. I began 
to realise that ] couldn’t function by my¬ 
self, that I had been so guided and mis¬ 
guided for so long. 

‘•In my mind I thought J didn’t really 
deserve anything myself, that I was only 
meant to live up to obligations that other 
people made for me. 

"I was the biggest pushover in the 
business. I let people talk me Into any¬ 
thing. It never occurred to me that I 

could get rid of the unhappiness, that I 
was a human being and 1 could want 
Things for myself. 

"That I could be fed-up. tired, bored or 
want something different from what 1 
was told I could want, or try to do things 


I wanted to do. 

“I was Just a piece of meat. 1 wasn't 
in control of my own life 1 guess, because 
I iust wasn't in control of myself. 

''Most people think Vm very ambitious 
and hardworking, but I fulhJ (he ambi¬ 
tions of other people to make money out 
of me and I nadn't even begun, until 
about a year ago. tu fulfil any of my own 
ambitions. 

"That was (he whole point of the exer* 
ciae to begin with, when I was a little 
girl, to get away from the mundane ami 
t^ly things of life, to get into an area of 
living that appeared to be full of fun and 
enjoyment 

*'Tt took six years for me to reach that 
point 

**Af(er my divorce. I was terribly 
frightened of the world. ] was fright¬ 
en^ to go to the market. 1 was fright¬ 
ened to walk down the street, a party, or 
go out on a date. 

"I could survive in professional situ a* 
tions. but not in my own life." 

She had become more halting in her 
speech 1 knew something wdH happt*n* 
ing inside her, but didn’t know how (o 
break the silence. So J asked her how 
she survived the situation. 

^'My children, they wei'e the only 
things that kept me going. Thev were 
the only thlnu in life that, that. . . /’ 
with that she broke down, her face hurie<l 
in the ^eets. In a practically inaudible 
vokc she said : ''They were the only 
things that kept me from getting towed 
under." 

She went on, tearfully: "They're the 
only things that remind me not to give 
way. 

"A lot of people in my position have 
done terrible things to themaelves, 
they've become addicts, alcoholics, and 
they've even killed themselves, all kind 
of thinga 

"My Kids were the only thing between 
me and self •destruction; 1 knew that 1 
would hurt them and 1 couldn't face 
that" 

Sex symbols pay a terrific toll in life; 
they live under hostile criticism yet die 
legendary, smelling of roses. 

"1 don't want to talk about it. It only 
becomes sympathetic after you’re in the 
grave. Uien everybody comes round and 
says: 'Boy, did she have it rough, did 
>'ou know what she had to go through?" 

‘This, that, and Uw oUter. When 
you're alive, nobody believes it. They 
don't want to. 

"Petmle want to believe vou live in a 
silver-lined palace and you have diamond 
hairbfvahes. ruby lipsticks, and 
thousands of men and servants at your 
feet. A Utopia I 

"Suidde U a thing I've had to give a 
tot o( thought to; voi \ have to regard 


li as the most obscene thing in the 
world, otherwise ii could become a plausi¬ 
ble thing for me to carry around in my 
head. 

* 1 have thought about it. There were 
a couple of times in the past three or 
four years I just felt my whole lUe was 
a miatalie and it was impoesible to be 




in was nothing about my job that 
pleased me, I didn't even have fun 
spending the money. 

*'Ail I was doing was being a robot, 
with everybody telling me you've got to 
do this, you've got to do that and if f 
ever opened my mouth people would 
tel! me to 'shut up.' 'who are you to talk ?' 
'you've got no talent,’ 'you’re just a pretty 
hce.’ 

'But It was the children who kept me 
together, they are the biggest thing in 
rny life. 

"They keep me <»ptimistir and inter¬ 
ested in surviving. being famous and 
wealthy means nothing compared with 
that. 

''S<»metimei in (‘crtain work-situations 
[ uw<i io have to take insults all day. 
tn the »*nd it was through my own lack 
of .self-e.steem thnl I went to a paychia* 
irisl to sec if there was some way I could 
start enjoying myself, if there was a 
way to enjoy life a tittle more. 

"You can only do that. 1 learned, by 
liking yourself a little bit. or by having 
some pride to demand a degree of 
happiness and contentment 

"ri'ople don't take your money away, 
bill (hey do take your happinests. 

How do they do that ? Everybody 
.s«H:nis so surprised, they say : 'You're so 
professional ” 

''They're so surprised that you have 
;iny talent, so .surprised you did that 
'<(’ene so well, an surprised you look so 
well, so surprised you're so nu*e. so sur- 
]>rise<l you’re such a hard worker, and 
in a way they’re backhanded compli- 
menis. all the lime patronising me. 

Thev have all these preconceptiorui 
ih«i( pr<Kiure nn animosity in me. and I 
have to deal with that. 

"if I make a move to defend myself 
they think I’m a prima donna, they ay: 
Well, we all know about actresses. 
<i(in’t we, the glamour actresses of the 
world.' 

' What a pam they can be. It's like 
walking on eggs all the time. You just 
ran't do anything really ri#d»t- 

'Thy used to sav : 'tVho^er said you 
can act ? You're not Sarah Rernhardt, 
are you 

"1 ri'jiUy used (o believe that. T never 
resented it. but I just understand it 
lietter, that s all. 1 accept it for what it 
is now. 

"It hangs oser into my social life as 


well,' I have only a few friends who are 
not competitive and do not spend their 
lives comparing themselves with other 
people^ liKe All UcGraw or Cary Grant. 

"All is the only girl who is a pal of 
mine, that I feel comfortable with. I 
don't have to pretend with her, we just 
accept each other. I think moat people 
find my public image intimidates them, 
it's 80 ridiculoua" 

That U just a part of the kaleidoscope 
of her mind: she has always been a 
commodity as far as people are concern¬ 
ed. They we forgotten she was a woman. 
Her sexuality did intimidate men, and 
they preferr^ to talk business instead 
of love. 


She has received threats of another 
kind, too. 

*T did have a murder threat last year 
by a group from Sharon-Tate-Helter* 
skelter thing, telling me I was next on 
(he list. 

"It was a very obscene letter, it was 
the first one I had received. They said 
they had done XYZ to Sharon Tau and 
that they would do the same to me. 

"Thty said 1 was another one of those 
stuck-up, snotty girU who thought they 
were too good for anybody. Please, 
she shuddered, "don't Jet's talk about 
that any more." 


Later that night on the island of St. 
Honorat, where the night scenes for 
"The Last of Sheila" were taking place, 
site was in a bubbly mood, once again 
brimming with the condfidence that 
only a beautiful woman can exude. 

) asked her when she first became 
aware of her sexuality. 

"1 guess when all the female equip¬ 
ment arrived, when I was 13 or 14, siW 
said, laughing. 


How did you react or possttly how did 
people rood to you ? * 

"Well. 1 thought, aren't 1 lucky all 
this equipment has arrived, I thought 
J'd try it out, as little girls do, you know. 

"1 wanted to be a woman, just parad¬ 
ing around, and see all the reactions of 
people, but they would hoot and holler 
at the beach and it became quite em- 
barra.ssing after a while. 

"1 ended up too shy to move around, 
it was just a little too strong. There 
were a lot of girts wearing bikinis when 
1 was at high school and I thought it 
was very, very daring. 

"I never wore one myself until I was 
19 years old. 

"Boys treated me very well but they 
used to call me 'Jail-bait, because I was 
too young to take out 

"I used to have crushes on boys at 
school and they never used to take any 
notice until the equipment arrived arid'* 
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then (hey started lo take notice. Even 
iixlav it's not the thing they always go 
for iir^l but I guess it's the main thing 
that attracts them. 

"Uut I never understand it. there are 
so many sexually attractive girls in the 
^s'orld. 

"[ think for a woman to be a sex* 
object is a lovely thing; it doesn't need 
to preclude anything else, but if that's 
the only attraction it's not a bad one. 

'At one time I felt it was the only 
thing I had, though it was almost a bad 
thing to have a good physical appear* 
ance. People made out U wasn't O.K.. 
they reminded me of it all the time as 
if 1 should be penalised for it. 

'In Hollywood people were putting 
me dovk'ii foi' it all the lime If t had had 
any sense at the time 1 would have told 
them (hey were all knuckleheads." 

Will she ever be really happy ? 

"I'm a lonely woman In a way. bu( 
right now I'm in love and I have (he 
comfort of knowing (he man I love loves 
me. 

"Loneliness la something you have to 
fight all the time in this buainess any* 
way, arid it ukee a lot of energy and 
courage. 

You know the nicest thing anybody 
can say to me is: 'I love you.'" 

I asKed her how men Hirted with her. 

"To tell you the truth, a lot of men 
are afraid to look at me. Thev mat look 
straight ahead and make a last desiieraie 
grab out of the blue," she laughed. 

"Mind you. some peg you and really 
|{M)k into your eyes 'They are usually 
(he more successful men In life, nek 
necessurily men with the mosi money 
or power but who have the belief W'ithin 
themselves as men. They're not intimi¬ 
dated. 

"A famous woman is always a threat 
to a man's masculinity. If they give 
themselves the idea they are going to 
rejected they paint a terrible picture 

you 

jv>metimps they expect me to break 
You know in person I’m actually 
petite but men think I’m a 6 fi 
and (hey usually give a huge sigh 
I of when they see me. 
if ore they meet me I think they 
going to pick them up and 
them in half or grab (hem by 
■' jr and drag (hem off to my den " 

'.0 you flirt mth men ? 

>ks. if they doni know from a 
Couch 1 just have to tell tlWm." 

you My? 

e cared for them for a Img 
hoped that they care the 
-•ut me” 



uMth June* Statry in Ftortuy 

What if they are si HI retu ent? 

f)he rai&e<i one eyebruw bcunically 
ami said: "They can't be.” 

What type of wen do you like ? 

"I graviuui towaitls strength but 1 
find (hai nobedy is really strong. I like 
good-looking men, and they must have 
style and a good sense of humour. 

"] like to feci a man is a man. I 
can't bear weak men and by that I mean 
effete and fey men. But don't get me 
wrong. I donH want to play Fay Wrav 
to some guy who thinks he^s King 
Kong. 

"I say to them, Hey, wait a minute, 
things are moving a little fast, aren’t 
they ’ Then they become very petulant 
and mope off. They become your bitter 
enemy for life.!" 

Do you hove much trouble when men 
take you out ? 

"If a man has a degree of success in 
his own life he has less difficulty with 
it If he's not and doesn't believe in 
himself it's usually a disaster. 

"People call up from all over the 
world, famous people, saying I'm going 
to be here or there and let's get together 
and have lunch or dinner and I don’t 
even know them personally except by 
their fame. 

"Mind you, I’ve had a few problems 

% 




with men wh<i arc murriv<l who I think 
urc perfci'Uy on the i;<|iidrc nnJ I'm in 
u prvfc^lonal situation with them anci 
I he next thing thal h«i)»pens is 1 find 
out thfii' marriaee is not quite what 1 
thought it was because there M-ein.s to 
Ih? u pressure being put on me to run 
nway in the night with them. 

'•It's always very surunsing to me. a 
lot of people !$eeni happily married. 

I 1 ‘emind them of the fact that they are 
married J>ui they give me all sorts of 
funny answers. *0h well what docs that 
mean Blah ! Blah f Blah ! or 'Don't w<irry 
about that, it doesn’t mean anyhing f’ 

“Other men want me to run off to the 
South of France or the Bahamas and 
their attitude U 'Well, doesn't every¬ 
body V 

“I don't find it particularly ffattenng. 
no. 1 can go to all these places myself 
anyway so I’m a little harder nut to 
crack unleiis I have a reaction to them. 

"There arc times 1 do though. It's 
just an attraction and I wouldn't mind 
running off with them in a way. 

"It's funny cometimes when I’m out 
with a man. I can see in their mind 
'Well here 1 am with Raquel W'eleh, 
what the hell am 1 going to do about it 
I've got to walk into this room, am 1 
supposed to punch these guys in the 
• nose or just pretend she's a normal 
chick, win she be bothered hdre and if 


w wnat am ( going to ilo alxiut it. 
Shat] I be couiteous with the people who 
ivme up or what’ 

"A little pank: creeps in sometime.*. 
Of cour.se there are the people who enjoy 
u great big hub-bub. They love showing 
you off to their friends, ‘Luik what I've 
got with me. a movie .star, isn't that 
terrific.* 

"I ran usually see that coming but 
Mwnetimes |ieopVs personality changes 
and I find out too late. Thev juai want 
to parade me around, they fiterally run 
you from one party to another and you’re 
shaking hands all night long." 

Do you consi<ier yourself a possionate 
n oman ? 

"I really don't know. There are times 
when I am yes. but that's not any of 
your business anyway If I told you the 
truth you’d have to cen.w the article ” 
she burst into peals of laughter. 

"I love rwnance and being in love I 
have a puritan morality but I’m not 
puritan in my feeiinga. I have a doutde 
aandard in a way because I have a wild 
imagination. And that’s all I'm saying 
ten four, over and out” 

WouW you ffive up tverything for om 
oum 

“Yes. If one man had everything,” 
TERRY O’NEILL 
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Another 
instalment from 
Frederick 
Forsyth’s 
novel 


AT NINE O'CLOCK three soft knocks 
sounded at the door of a room In the Zur> 
buran Hotel in Madrid. Senor Ricardo 
Suertes, citizen of the Argentine, born 
Richard Gluecks, sometime full general of 
the SS, opened the door. 

"Sieg Heil." said the new arrival as he 
closed the d^r behind him and flashed up 
his right ar^ palm downwards in the old 
salute. 

The chief of the Odessa network in 
West Gennan^ felt very keenly the 
honour of being Summoned to Madrid 
for a personal (‘onfercnce with such a 
senior officer Thiny-six hours earlier. 
President Kennedy had been shot. He 


rmoDi&imE 



.suspected it had something to do with 
that. He wa^ not wrong. 

The $S. general flicked an inch r>\ ash 
from his cigar. "Kennedy is now dead, 
for US a remarkable stroke of good for* 
tune. The secret arms deal between the 
rabble of traitors in Bonn and the pigs 
in Tel Aviv was supported by Kennedy. 
Our friends and supporters must nott* 
whip up public opinion aplnst this arms 
deal and in favour uf Germany's trudi* 
(ionai friends, the Arabs " 

"Yes. yes, that can lie done." 

General Gluecks smiled broadly. "( 
think the lime is ripe to tell ^>u the real 
story behind the rockets at 'Factory 33" 
at Helwan. north of Cairo." 

The subonlinale listened with awv 
and some puzzlement. "Forgive me. Herr 
General," he said "but will 40(j medium 
warheads really finish off the Jews in 
Israel ? A massive amount of damage, yv^, 
but total destruction ?" 

'PLAGllE' 

Gluecks gazed at the younger man with 
a triumphant smile. 

"But what warheads!" he exclaimed. 
"Some will contain concentrated cultures 
of bubonic plague and the otheis will 
explode high above the ground, shower* 
ing the entire territory of Israel with 
strontium 90. Within hours they will all 
be dying of the plague or of gamma-ray 
sickness. That is what we have in store 
for them." 

"General, it's brilliant." 

"The man who controls the entire 
research operation for those rockets U now 
working in West Germany. His cod^rame 
is Vulkan. The factory he rune manufac* 
lures transistor radios. It is a front 
Now you see the importance of this man 
and wh^t he is doing." 
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General Gluecks took a photogra^ 
from his breast pocket and handed it to 
the man from Germany. 

‘‘Good God, I thought he was in South 
America.” 

“On the contrary. He is Vulkan. At 
the present time hia work has reached a 
most crucial stage. If by any chance, 
therefore, you should get a whisper of 
anyone asking inconvenient questions 
about this man, that person should be 

.. .discouraged.” 

The SS general rose. 

“That will be all,” said Gluecks. “You 

have your instructions.” 

• • « • 

HANS HOFFMAN, boyishly handsome 
editor of the magazine Komet, with care¬ 
fully styled ereying hair, said : “Ivcave 
it alone. Miller, drop it. No one will 
thank you.” 

The chief of section in the depart¬ 
ment of the Humhurg Attorney GeneraIV 
offu'c responsible for investigation into 
wur crimes, said : “All I can say is that 
all matters concerning the area of res* 
|)onsibilily of my de^rtment are undvr 
constant inquiry And now I rcutly 
think, Herr Miller, there is nothing mure 
I can do to help you.” 

The investigating attorney of Zenlrale 
Stelle at Ludwigsburg, 15 miles north 
of the state capital of Stuttgart, said : 
“Although 1 am pivparvd to accept 

C rmr inquiriOK as completely sint'vre. I am 
mind hand and fool hy the rules. 
Which are in effwt that no information 
may l>e given alK>ut any wanted SS 
(Tim in a I to anyone other than a person 
supp')rto<i by the official lucking of one 
of a specific mimber of authorities,” 

“All right,” said Miller. “Where arc 
the archives in Germany that refer to the 
men of the SS ?" 

“The originaLs of the entire card index 
of the SS were capturetl in 1945 by an 
American'^ unit. The index has remained 
in Berlin, still under .American owner¬ 
ship and direction. ’ 

• • • • 

IT'S a long drive from Stuttgart to 
Berlin and it took Miller most of the 
following day. Fortunately it was dry 
and crisp and the tuned Jaguar ate the 
miles northwards to the border with Bast 
Germany. 

There was an hour delay at the 
Marienbom checkpoints while he filled 
out the inevitable currency declaration 
forms, transit visas to travel throu^ 110 
miles of Bast Germany to West Berlin; 
and while the blue-uniformed Customs 
men and the green-coated People's Police, 
fur-hatted against the cold, poked 
around, in and under the Jaguar. 

There was a further delay at the entry 
Into West Berlin, where again the car 
* was searched. Eventually be was 


through and the Jaguar roared pas' the 
Avus circuit towaMs the glittering 
ribbon of the Kurfurstendamm, bhlliant 

with Christmas dtHtiralions. 

• • • • 

IT WAS all there, Nazi Parlv number, 
SS number, transfer papers, oncer's com¬ 
mission ... right up to April 1945. 
There were also t>vo photographs, taken 
for the SS records, one full-fai'e, one 
rofile. They showed a man of fi ft. I in., 
air shorn close to the head with a part¬ 
ing on the left, staring at the camera, 
a pointed nose and a lipless slit of a 
mouth. Miller began to read. 

He guihered the file and approached the 
clerk at the end of the room at Number 
One, Wcj$S(T Kafer Stieg, in the Huhurb 
of Zehlendorf, Berlin 37, “Could 1 have 
these pholoH’Opied, please ?” 

Another man also tendvixHi a file. 

"It will take about 10 minutes,” rhe 
clerk told them. 

DJAIXING 

Ten minutes later there w,ik a nisile 
liehind the clerk am! two envvloixrs .'^lid 
through the operiure. Both Miller and 
the mUldle*agw man went fnrwsird tn 
mllet'l. Side by side they walked to the 
door OuUtde. Miller ran down the .steps 
and climbed into the Jaguar 

Two ho»irs later he wa.s on his way 
out of West Berlin. As his car headed 
low'ardK the first checkpoint ai Urui 
Linden, the middlc-ag<Kl man was sitting 
in a neat and tidy fiat off Savigny j’lats. 
dialling a number in West Germany. 

"1 wa.s in the IJocumenl Centre today. 
There was another man there, reading 
through the file on EkJuard Roswhmann." 

There was a burst of questions from 
the other end. 

“No, 1 couldn't get his name,... Yes, 
yes, 1 did- It was a Hamburg number 
plate ... ril leave it with you.” 

The man who took the call thanked 
fiis informant, put the telephone down, 
and gazed out of the window at the 
snow-covered rooftops. 

'‘Verdammt," he whispered "Why 
now of all times ?” 

To all the citizens of his city he was 
a clever and brilliantly successful 4BWyer 
in private practice. 

To the score of his senior executive 
officers scattered across West Germany 
he was the chief executive of the 
Odessa. His telephone number was ck- 
directory and his code-name was Wer¬ 
wolf. 

He thought back to the image of SS- 
General Glueckr facing bim in a Madrid 
hotel rooiQ thirty-five days earlier; and 
to the generals warning about the vital 
importance of maintaining at all costs 
the anonymity and security of the radio 



factory owner now preparing, under the 
code-name Vulkan, the guidance systems 
for the Egyptian rockeU. Alone in 
Germany, he also knew that in an earlier 
part of his life Vulkan had been belter 
known under his real name of Eduard 
Roschmann 

He glanced down the jotting pad on 
which he had scribbled the number of 
Miller's car and pressed a buzzer cm his 
desk. 

‘‘Heinz Memmers ?'* 

"Yes, sir" 

‘There's a small job I want you to do 
for me. Some snooper has been inquir¬ 
ing into one of the Kameraden. 1 need 

to hnd out who he is." 

♦ • ♦ # 

MKMMRRS had the information when 
the Werwolf rang back. "His girlfriend 
got a (all from him/’ said Memmers 
"He's in Bad Oodesberg, staying at the 
Dreesen Hotel " 

4s Millci reached the reception desk 
the girl smiled brightly and pointed to 
the o|ien seating area in the bay window 
overlooking the Rhine. 

"There s a gentleman to see you, Herr 
Miller" 

A middle-aged man in a black winter 
coat, currying a black Homberg and o 
Hilled umbrella, sat waiting. 

"You wanted to see me?" 

The man sprang to his feet. 

“My name is Schmidt. Dr. Schnikll." 
He smiled deprecatingly. "I am told ymi 
an* a journalist. Yes ? A very good one 
Some friends of mine heard you are 
presently engaged on an inquiry into 
events ihul happened, well, let us sav.. 
a long time ago." 

So?" 

"Captain Uos('hn\ann Is dead." 

"Indeed 

"He returned to his native AuKtrki 
and was killed fighting against the 
Americans in early 

•RHJI.ISH' 

Miller saUI: "He was captured alive 
by the British on December 20, 1947, at 
Graz in Austria and escap^." 

The duclor’.s eyes reflected the glitter* 
ing snow along the balustrade outside 
the window. 

"Miller, you are being very foolish. 
Permit me to give you a word of advice. 
Drop this inqiiiry,'* 

Miller eyed him, "Rnschmann was also 
seen alive in mid-October this year in 
Hamburg. The second sighting was not 
confirmt^. Now it is You hove just 
ronfirmed it." 


Miller got to Vienna in the mid-after* 
iVKin of January 4. He drove his Jaguar 


to the city centre and asked hU way to 
Rudolf Square. 

He found No. 7 easily enough and 
glanced at the list of ten ants. Against 
the third floor was a card: Documenfa- 
fton Centre. 

"Please come in," said Simon Wiesen- 
thal. 

The Nazi-hunter of Vienna was bigger 
than Miller had expected, a burly man 
more than 6 ft tall, wearing a thick tweed 
jacket, stooping as if permanently look¬ 
ing for a piece of mislaid paper. 

^e ofhet was small to the point of being 
cramped. One wall was linea from end to 
end and ceiling to floor with shelves, 
each crammed with books. The wall 
facing was decorated with Illuminati 
manuscripts and tesUmonials from a score 
of organisations of former victims of the 
SS. 

**T think you'd better start at the 
beginning," said Wiesenthal. 

"Have you got the diary?" he asked 
at length. 

Miller laid it on the desk. 

Wieaenlhal eyed it appreciatively. 

"Fascinating" he said. He looked up 
and smiled. "All right, I accept the 
story." 

Miller raised his eyebrows. "Was there 
any doubt ?" 

Simon Wiesen that eyed him keenly. 

"There is always a little doubt, Herr 
Miller,” he said. "Yours is a very 
strange story. I still cannot follow your 
motive for wanting to track Koschmann 
down " 

Miller shrugged. 

I’m a reporter. It’s a good story," 

"But not one of you will ever sell, I 
fear. Are you sure there’s nothing per* 
Konal in this ?" 

Miller ducked the question. "Why 
should there be ? All this was before 
my time.” 

He thought of one man, dead on a 
stretcher under the rain in a Hamburg 
street. 

"The reason Tauber apparently had 
for killing himself," he asked "do you 
believe it?" 

I believe be was right in thinking no 
one would believe him. that he saw 
Rosthmann on the steps of the Ham¬ 
burg Opera. If that's what he believed 
then he was right." 

WARNED HIM OFF 

"But he didn’t even go to the police." 

"No. Technically he should have done. 
I don’t think it would have done any 
good. Not in Hamburg at any rate," 

Miller recounted the incident of Dr. 
Schmidt, who had accosted him at the 
Dreesen Hotel and warned him ofl the 
Roschmann inquiry. 



Wiei^nthal pursed his lips. 

^‘You’re up against the Odessa all 
right, he ^id. most unusual for 

them to take such a step as to warn a 
reporter in that way, particularly at such 
art early stage. I wonder what Rosch- 
mann is up to that could be so import¬ 
ant.'* 

Then for two hours the Nazi-hunter 
told Miller about the Odessa, from its 
start as an organisation for getting 
wanted SS criminals to a place of safety, 
to its development into an all-embrac¬ 
ing freemasonry among those who had 
onte worn the black-and-silver collars, 
their Hiders and abettors. 

• • • • 

MILLER drove into Munich and found 
27 Relchenbach Stra&se from a map 
lH>uKht at a kiosk in the outskirts. Jfe 
sur%'eye<l the Jewish Community Centre. 
It was a flat-fronted five-slorev build¬ 
ing that wus to be de.stroyed on the night 
of February 16. 1970 when petrol 

lK»mbs were poured into it fmm the roof, 
arul seven <lle<l, suffixateU by smoke, 
and swH.slikas were duul>ed on the 
synagogue at the hack of the budding. 

Hut now (he building contained a 
kosher restaurant, the only one in 
Munich, on the gnmnd Ho«»r, the leisure 
r«x>ms of the oki people's home on the 
Hour above. The third floor contained 
the iMiminixtraiion deiwrtmeni, and the 
upjH'r two housed guest rooms and 
.‘bleeping ijuaTiers. 

Miller presented himself at the inquin' 
desk on the third floor. There was a 
rack of newspapers, rows of books. A 
short dark man was scanning the front 
)idge of a Hebrew newspaper. 

A dark-eyed woman in her mid-forties 
said : ^‘Oh dear. Riga. 1 don’t think we 
have anyone on the lists who came back 
here from Riga, You might try the 
Intertiatiunal Tracing Service." 

"Where'is that?" he asked. 

"It’s at Arolsen-in-Wuldeck. That’s 
just outside Hanover. It’s lun by the 
Red Cross, really." 

"The man I’m really trs-ing to find is* 
the former commandant.* 

There was silence in the room. The 
woman seemed subdued. Miller debated 
whether to give up and go home. The 
chase was ^tting pointless. 

He was back in the street, reaching 
for his car keys, when he felt a step 
hind him. 

"h^xcuse me," said a voice. He turned. 
The man was the one who had been 
reading the Hebrew newspaper. 

"You are inquiring about Riga ? About 
the commandant ? Abwt Captain Rosch- 
mann ? I was at Riga. I knew Roech- 
mann." 

The man was short and wiry, some- 
* where in his mid-forties, with* button- 


brown eyes and the rumpled air of a 
damp sparrow. 

"My name is Murdechai." he said. But 
people call me Motli. Shall we have a 
coffee and talk ?" 

Miller, melted somewhat bv his coni- 
Mnion’s ihirpy manner, explained his 
hunt so far front the back streets of 
Altona in Hamburg to the Community 
Centre in Munich. The man listened 
quietly, nodding occasionally. 

"Quite a pilgrimage. Why shotild you, 
a German, want to track clown Rosch- 
mann 

"Does it matter ? Tve been asked that 
so many times I'm getting tired of it. 
What's so strange about a Gorman being 
angry at what was done years ago ?" 

Motli shrugged. "Nothing." he said. 
"It's unusual for a man to go lo such 
len^s. that's all." 

He considered the young German in 
front of him for sometime. "What hotel 
arc you sUying at ?" he asked at length. 

CALLED FOR A ROOM 

Miller told him he had not checked 
in yet, but there was an hotel he knew 
where he had stayed before. At Motli’s 
request he went to the coffee-shop tele¬ 
phone and called the hotel for a room. 

When he got back lo the table Motti 
had gone. There was a note under the 
coffee-cup: "Whether you get a rcxmi 
there or not, be in the residents' loung<> 

at eight tonight." 

• • • • 

IN UlS OFFICE the Werwolf read oni'c 
again the report from his colleague in 
Bonn, the man who had introduced him¬ 
self to Miller as Dr. Schmidt: 

**A stubborn young man, truculent 
and headstrong, with an undercurrent 
of genuine personal hatred for Kamerad 
Eduard Roschmann. Unlikely to listen 
to reason, even in the face of personal 
threat_" 

The Werwolf dialled a number in 
Dusseldorf. 

After several rings, a voice said 
simply, "Yes.’* 

"A call for Herr Mackesen," said the 
Werwolf. 

"WTio wants him ?** 

Instead of answering the question, 
the Werwolf said : ' Who was greater 

than Frederick the Great?" 

The voice replied : "Barharossx." 

There was a pause, then: "This is 
Mackesen," said the voice. 

"Werwolf," replied the chief of ihv. 
Odessa. "There is work to be done." 

"When ?" 

"Be here at ten." said the Werwolf. 

In Dusseldorf, Mackesen rose and 
went into the bathro<»n of his flat to 
shower and shave. He was a big, power 
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lul man, a fcmcr sergeant of the Das 
Ui>ic h <11 vision of the SS. who had team- 
rd his killing when hanging French 
hosuigos in Tutic and Limoges» back In 
IU4\. 

After the war he had driven a truck 
loi the Ociessii, running human cargoes 
xiiiih througl) Cjemiany and Austria 
hi(o ilic ScruLh Tyit)l piovince of Italy, 
lOmijIoyiHi later us n bodyguard fur 
sciiioi men of the Odcssti, he had been 
sadclled with the nickname Mack the 
Knife, although odcjly he never u.‘«d a 
knife, inx'fernng the strength of hfs 
fmte hcr's hands to si i angle or bteak the 
necks of his ‘assignments,*’ Kusing in 
file esicein of hts .snjiehors. he had in¬ 
come the execnlioner of the Odessa, the 
man who f*onld U* relied on to cope 
^uic'tly and <lis('i«s*Ily with those who 
('ante 1 <h> close to Ihc* top men of the 
orgamsniinn. or ilios<' fiitm within who 
e!('('!eif to SipifNil on their n>mracles. By 
.lainiary |!inl lt<' had fn I hi led 12 asslgie 

it 0 0 

'I’lll! CAI.L canic' on the i!oi <»f eight. 
Miller '>ii\ vNaTchiiig tclevisum in the 
residenf(’ kiinigi' He riTogiicMtl the 
on I he end of the plume. 

‘Ssinie fric'iidK may Is* able to help 
X on.” 

* I’ll meet anylssly who ean help me," 
'•.lid Miller 

”toN*d/’ s;iii( Mom. "lA'iive your hcrtel 
and I urn left down Schiller Strasse. 
Two blinks down is a c.'ike-amU'olfee 
•.hop called l/iiulenuinn. Meet me Iherc. 

Miller tcKik his c<Kit and wulked out 
ilnougb ihv doors. He turne<l left and 
beadcsl down the pavemonl. Half a 
bIcKk fi'om the hotel .something hard 
was jabU?d iiro his ribs from behind, 
and a car slid uii Ui the kerb. 

‘(Jot into the back scat, Herr Miller," 
.s«ii<l a voice in his ear. 

lie felt a sort of black »R'k pulled 
over his head. He remembered the cold 
blue eyes of the man in the Dreesen 
Hoi el and recalled what the man in 
Vienna bad lold him : “Be careful, the 
Ode.ssa can dangerous,” Then he 
lei i lem 1 >c ix'rl Mt >t t i, and w'oucicred how 
one (»f thc'in could have 1‘een I'cading a 
Hebrew new'sjKiper in the Jewish Com¬ 



NEXT : Werewolf on the trail 


munity Centre. 

The car drove for 25 minutes, then 
stopped. He heard some gates being 
opened. He w*as eased out of the back 
seat and helped across a courtyard. 
A door slammed, and he was led 
down some steps into what seemed to 
be a cellar. But the air was warm and 
the chair into which he was lowered 
was upholstered. He heard a voice say, 
"Take off the bandage." He blinked as 
his eyes got used to the tight. 

Motti was standing smiling quietly, 
almost apologetically, beside a long 
table. Two other men. both well built 
and in early middle age. were lurched 
on the arms of chairs. A fourth man 
sal at ease in a chair. He was evidently 
in command. Miller judged him to be 
aiwut dO, lean and bony, with a hollow- 
cheeked, hook-nosed hcc. eyes brown 
and deei^sunk, bright and piercing, the 
eves of a fanatic. It was he who rii>okc. 

PREPARED TO HELP 

"Welcome. Herr Miller. My friend 
here "—ho gestured to Motti— “informs 
me that fur roasfuis of your own you are 
hunting a ceiiaiTi Eduartl Roschmann, 
To do that you would need help, a lot 
of help. However, it might suit our 
interests to have you inside the Odessa. 
Therefoi-e. we might be prepared to 
help you." 

Miller stared at him, 

"Are you lolling me you are not from 
the Odessa ?" 

The man raised his eyebrows. 

“Good heavens, you hax)e got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick." He leaned 
forward and drew back his left sleeve, 
On the forearm was tattooed a number 
in blue ink. 

"Auschwitz." said the man. He point¬ 
ed to the two men. "Duchei\wa]d and 
Dachau." He pointed at Motti. "Riga 
and Treblinka,'’ 

He pulled down his .sleeve. "Herr 
Miller,’^ he said. "I and my group are 
men who decided to stay on inside 
Germany after 1945 with one object and 
one only in mind. Revenge, revenge 
pure and simple. We don’t arrest them. 
Herr Miller, wc kill them like the swine 
they are. My name is Leon." 





inp the award-offer. He did so, mercifullv 
and it went to the dcsei*ving Hema Malini 



kha£isbaat 

At Ooiy, we caught a strong feedback of 
a juicy thing that hai>))encd in Bombay. 
Dev A mind did what hr h:icl never dune 
in years — dashed up at the Premiere of 
'•Dhund^' escorting cuneni girt Zeonat 
Aiiuin. When prcniiervs have iiecomc old- 
hi.shioned and starless too! Who could 
he move stinu iscd than Producer B. R. 
Ch<ijjra, when he weirumed mod-<lacJ 
)air. They locked like a page from a 
’helsea lKx>k. ()i* iii'vhaps, Dev wanted 
to show Chopra itiat he*s buricfl the 
hatchet — a jwist tiff over Dev's defying 
the imJuslry for Miimta^ 

f>ev-Zei»nat have been luinting the 
whole world red. l.itevully. Quiet IKIle 
incaks from \vork to all the swinging 
places. lake London. Or like Hong Kong 
nom where they arc just back after throe 
days of w'<uk and then on to Tokyo for 
rest. Zee’s lcM>king mighty breathless 
what with all thosi* fahiilous awartls she 
Ui picking up from all rxnind the country, 
Xrd all for a single performance- Bravo 
Zee and \^e forgi\'C you for those fantastic 
trips to those exotic lands I 


Talking of ow'ards, the popular awards 
of a certain long-standing have shown a 
lot of Bp-fmanee. Best 'ong is Dum Maro 
Dvfrt. Asha Bhonsie, and best song and 
music by Shanker in Be^hnitan. The song 
that upholds dishonesty, is this year's 
award winner. 


Wholesale buying of poll-coupons have 
made a certain film man the real Judge. 
This person strutted up at Rakhee's 
house and proudly offered her the award 
for the Year’s Best Actress, for a film in 
which she was a flop, and not really her 
best performance either. 

This was in return for her agreeing to 
come and sing for a charity show he was 
having. She ditched him at the last 
• mmuto, in unticijwlion of his withdraw- 


Rakhee la really happy now. And not 
only because of the award a/foir. She is 
going to lake I he saciwl words. At 
the seven-year old will-they-won’t- 
Ihey gucssing-gamc Is soon to end for u 
happy futun* wdh beloved Gulz;ir. 
Shehnais will l>e April end. Yes, hcV 
leiHng her complete her ten films after 
the Siihat/ event And no, she’s not taking 
any more movies after that. And may})e, 
she’ll get U>gether with Nargls, Waheeda, 
and other old-maids and have stagoplays 
like they have in Calcutta, by retired 
actress(*H. 


Talking of retirement, (he most classic 
one Is of Riijesh Khannn who said that 
he thought ho would retire hut thinks 
that he should have thought the Ix'tter 
of saying what be actually did not want 
lo say at that time. And poor gcxvl old 
man reallv showing Anju he loves her 
and meant no harm abotit not announcing 
their marriage in the past, when he was 
romlng up. He's put her up at a grcx)vy 
new laingalow at (he Star C'olony in 
Juhu, ami she's got herself stwiml any¬ 
way. with or withotit the right to carrying 
his name * 


What’s 1 man lo Mumu ’ One man is 
as gtKxl us the next, hut the earlier was 
<*erluinlv •) no-g<Mxi. she now .snorU 
After ditc hing Jeetendru who was sv<M»ing 
her like a ]NJS.slon<i(e collegt'-lioy, wilK his 
first ta,s(«' of i(. she inrmsl her curve.s 
away fioiii him after her trip to Ixmdon 
and the continent. The way she sneers 
at all lift film Ixstus. she mii.st l»e having 
someenu' stackesi up in Ixmdon Town. 
We did catch u long conversation she was 
having on an overseas trunk call, in 
stylish, stilted... er, English,Of sorts, 

Dhai'mcndra loves Raakbee's food — 
and other things about her too. For 
instant'e. the fresh lily-white look she gels 
after she creams off her makeup, or the 
blushing glow she acquires when she 
came on sets wearing a red bridal joda, 
or the feet of her hand in his In a dark 
walk back to the lodgings at a hill-station 
location. Pity nothing juicier can come 
of this. It always happened when lots of 
people were around and Raakhee has too 
much of motherly regard for the boys 
on lonely location! 


But Framed Chakravarty has a soft 
glow when he is directing Hema Malini 
and from a loo close distance. Unfortun¬ 
ately, Hema geU claustrophobia from 
too-cloae distance. She keeps egging 
back or sideways, the better to grasp the 
directional instructions, don't you agree ? 



Rekha? She 
didn’t like 
my meeting 

Shatru. Anil? 
You mean 
there was 
some gossip 

about us ? 
Shatrughna ? 



She 5ii>s she’s 17. I/wks much much 
older; talks like she's U. She's Yugeetu 
Bali — lieaulirul face, fantastic complex¬ 
ion, chuhVjy h^ure, *'1 kepi a fast for 
5f) days f'vc lost 20 Ibs.f’^ she beamed. 

Her mother came and cautioned me. 
'‘Cholli bdki hai- Don’t write any¬ 
thing sciincUilous alkiui her like other 
jounuTlists il*).'' Hut Pinky, after play¬ 
ing the ))orfocl host, agrei^ to answer 
any question frankly. In return, she 
extracted a promi>^ fr»‘ni me to refrain 
from disclosing any of her secrets. 

She got up tactually she did look young 
that morning with two pigtails and a 
clean, bright face completely devoid of 
any make up 1 . and within minutes had 
transfovme<l herself for the photograph¬ 
er. with her hair let down and her face 
made up, looking every inch like the 
maluiv woman we see on the screen. 

l>aier. slie siit down and gave me the 
"O.K., Shoot*’ .signal. I fired four names 
n 1 her and let her say anylhing she want* 

ed al)out them. 

Hekho — We’re really good friends. 
We did have a tiff, but after Shatru and 
! fell out. Rekha and I have become 
fwUy ont'o again. There’s so much in 
common, we have the same interests. 
Our taste differs only when it comes to 
men ! She's frank and less inhibited than 


I. Our fight was because of Sinha. I 
went to meet him on the sets of ‘Raampur 
ka Lakshman*. She didn't like my 
meeting him and I didn't like her atti¬ 
tude. Now of course, we're thick 
friends. The trouble with Rekha is she 
tends to dominate over mo — for example, 
if I want to see a particalar movie she'll 
force me to see something else. 

,4nif Phawan — Why Anil? You mean 
there was some gossip about us ? It’s 
ab^ilutely false. I've worked quite often 
with him and it’s real fun. You know I 
call him "Daddy" and he calls me ‘‘Beti’’! 
Don’t believe these rumours. There’s 
only word I can use t<i describe him — 
he’s Sweet f (Quite a sweet difference 
fi'om Anil’s uppity outburst : "What 1 
You think men like me will have an affair 
wdlh these film girls?" (when 1 referreil 
to the Pinky-Anil rumours 

Shatntffhon —We first met in a 
producer's house. The next lime he gave 
me a lift w'hcn my car failed to turn up 
We slowly became very friendly. 1 
liked him bei’uuse of his ability to'make 
me laugh. It was at Anil's party that 1 
fell a surge nf jealou.sy seep through 
me. because he |>aid more attention to 
Komal than to me 

Their rep<»rie<l romance reached my 
cars. Since that day. we are no longer 
the hot friends we used to l>e. When 
)ieople gossiped or wrote about us, 
"mujho jcchi lagti thi". In fact, I used 
to add "masala’’ to gossip columns by 
t)penl.v showing my admiration for him 
or talking non-stop about Sin ha 1 

Kiran Kumar — We are great pals. In 
(he initial stages when people wrote that 
I was going around with a tall, fair, 
handsome guy. readers didn’t know who 
he was. Kiran's now becoming famous. 
So he’s well-known and easily recog¬ 
nised. When there's s^impming snid 
about us, he gets angry. We once went 
to a local church to pray anfi someone 
spotted us. Kiran was hopping mad when 
he read it in print I J have a weakness 
for horror movies. Christopher is 
my favourite actor. I see a lot of films 
with Kiran — never alone though, be¬ 
cause my mother has drilled it into my 
head that a man will never respect a girl 
who goes out alone with him. With Sinha 
I don’t remember going to any movies. 
(At this stage 1 refreshed her memory 
with the information Sinha had supplied 
me and pointed out that she'd seen 
"Summer of '42" and "Charlie" with him). 
You're right. But where do I know 
enough English to remember the titles ? 
We didn’t sit through the whole movie. 
(Sinha told me he'd ushered her out both 
times before the interval because she’d 
flawed loudly — at the wrong places ') 
don’t think I even understood what I 
saw ! (Now with someone as nice as Kiran ' 





my 


I openly 

showed 
admiration 
for him ^ 


round, I guess th&t*U not be an insur* 
mounubte problem !) 

J want to get married after two years. 
But Mumtaz recently advised me to re- 
frain from such a wait because she says 
in this him world, two years keep getting 
extended till you suddenly realise you've 
the bus! 

You want to know about my other oo- 
star&i ? Navin Nischal. 1 don't like him. 
Just because he was in demand during 
our "Parwana" and "Gangs Tcra Pani 
Amrit" dayti, he refused to act with me! 
I'm not working with him anymot’e. 
Vinod Khanna and others. 1 used to 
talk a lot and be very free with evetwone 
on the sets But now Vinny — that's 
Vimxl Mehra — who's a very good friend 
of mine, and other well-wishers have 
asked me to be careful. So I'm just polite 
in the company of my other co-stars 

These days I'm careful with my shots. 
Just l)ecause f did that bathing scene in 
"Parde ke Peechey” by mistake — 1 was 
very young and didn't realise what I was 
(joing — doesn't mean I should continue 
doing such scenes. If someone tnes to 
i>ersudde me to do any scene 1 don't like. 
1 juKt call my mother. She knows how 
to handle such jieoule. In the beginning 
if the director scolded me and forced me 
to give a crude shot. I'd simply burst 
into tears and then do what he wanted. 
Of wiursc, rapt? scenes are still there. 
How I hate them! 

I’m not fond of rooking. I’m not well- 
rcafl. I was a very poor student In 
sc'hool. My rank in seventh standard 
wa.^ 48 out of 50 pupils! Then 1 quit 
studies. Only now when I meet educat¬ 
ed people do 1 feel like keeping a private 
tutor to teach me at least English. Tm 
bored stiff if there's no shooting. So J 
adore going out on holidays. If I ever 
have a hght or argument with anyone 
I just go to the nearest graveyard all 
alone and sing him songs! 

People generally cal) Pinky the dumb 
beauty. But when she's so open in her 
ignorance, without feigning intelligence 
and no trace of any shamming tunlike 
other dumb stars who either tend to be 
full of false pride or pretend to be smart i. 
I can only point out her pure, unadult¬ 
erated innocence, exhibited so well in her 
frank, free, kiddish prattle. 

N. BHAKATHI 
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I>lenty of water. Towel yoursetf briskly 
after your bath. 

BODY HAIR 

Remember, hair in the vaginal area, 
under the armpiU and on the legs and 
hands can allow for bacteria to hide and 
multiply. Whether you wear mini-ahlrta 
and sleeveless Cftofu or not, you 
keep these areas free of hair, by either 
shaving, using a depilatory cream or 
waxing. 

POWDERS, DI-X)IX)RANTS-AND 

FRESH AIR 

Powder underarms and other areas 
where there are folds of skin, with a 
pleasant smelling talc, or, if your skin 
is dry. use a soothing hand and body 
lotion, which is greaseTess. But this is 
pretty expensive for a daily routine. 
Don’t forget to wipe the area dry between 
the toes and powder. 

If you still tend to sweat, use a deodo* 
rant. A deodorant kills the foul smell 
in the sweat. But if you are a heavy 
sweater, use an anti-perspirant. ThU 
forms a coating of him over the skin and 
prevents the sweat from escaping, l^is 
IS necessary, otherwise clothes will get 
stained. 

Finally, never wear clothes that are 
not freely washed. This is specially 
true of undemear and bras. If you 
want to wear the same top or pants 
twice, hang it on a coat hanger and air 
it for the night before putting it in the 
cupboard. If the material is nai^y, you 

could just wash the under-sleeves. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness. This 
is the secret of beauty too. Hair that is 
freshly shampooed can never make a 
person cringe w'hen he comes near you. 
and a bsth^ and scented body, with 
offending hair removed, can keep you 
freah for hours. 

RUKSANA LAL 


That dash of perfume is not enough to 
cover up the innate smells of the body 
which build up over a whole day. Here 
are a few clean hints on how not to be 

the woman with the B. 0. 

Just as mouth odour can lake you un¬ 
awares. body odour can be equally, if 
not more, embarrassing, as one is not 
even aware half the time why |)eoptc 
are moving "out of reach". 

Fresh sweat is not smelly, but it gets 
stale s ery soon and the action of bacteria 
on It causes a foul smell. The answer to 
this, of course, is to make sure that one 
is as clean as possible at all tiincs. 

A BATH A DAY 

For working women, it is a must to 
have a bath at lea.st twice a day. If you 
have a water problem at home like most 
people do in Bomba.'. then you should 
at least have a thorough wash, taking 
special care to wash under the armpits 
and the vaginal area. Splash on cold 
water and rinse off soap thoroughly. 

AND SMELLS AWAY 
Use a few drops of sandalwood oil in 
your bath water. This wiJ] freshen you. 
Otherwise, settle for lavender water or 
eau <ie cologne. An effective odour kill¬ 
ing agent is Dettol. Add two or three 
drops to the final rinse in your bath 
water. 

TRADITIONAL CLEANSERS 
Use a haldi, besan and milk paste to 
remove dirt from your body. If you 
don't like the &me11, use soap on top of 
it. Shikakai is also a good cleanser of 
dirt, although many people do rtot use 
it for the body. A soap containing hexa- 
chlorophene will kill odour-causing 
bacteria, but because of the controversy 
regarding this germicidal, a soap con¬ 
taining Neem would do. Actually, any 
soap is good enough, provided it U used 
till it lathers well, ihin washed -oS with 
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At the last tneeling of the Indian Board 
for Wild Life, In November 1972, the tiger 
was elected India’s new National Animal, 
deposing the lion which had held that 
honour so long. Some did not welcome 
the change, and argued that the lion 
should luve retained iu emblematic 
status, not stopping to think of the im¬ 
pelling motive for the change in their 
aDeglance to the established past 

These arguments were mainly baaed on 
comparatively recent history, on the fact 
that tne Asiatic lion (Panihera Uo persica, 
the lion of the bible and of Omcr Khapyam} 
had become exllncl all over its wide range 
in and around Persia, and had been saved 
on]y in the Cir (^'orest of Gujarat, and that 
having been chosen the National Animal, 
it should not have been deposed. Some 
also alluded to iu noble hearing and 
looks: it is true that the appearance of 
the adult maned lion long 4ip|>caled to 
the human imagination, os Is shown by 
(he anlhropomoiphic story of Andrr<)e8, 
and the appellation ’the King of Beasts'; 
It is also true that the lion lias l>ecn ^he 
symbol of royalty from the time of As}ii>Ka, 
as is also shown by the word 'ximhusana'. 

However, the lion never had an all-Indin 
distribution, being conAned to the more 
open forests of northern and north-west¬ 
ern India. It was unknown as a native 
animal in the peninsula and in the north¬ 
east. U has nothing beyond a purely 
legendary status in the literature of Tamil 
and other southern languages, whereas the 
ilger has been celebrated in that literature 
fur two thousand years. Even in the 
north, centuries before the Hellenic lions 
of the Ashokan capita) weie carved, the 
tiger has figured as a royal emblem in seals. 
Moreover, unlike the lion the tiger exhibits 
no overwhelming sexual dimorphism : the 
lioness has never been chosen as the 
symbui of might, whereas the tigeress is as 
impressive as her mute in teauiy and 
powei. Bui thcee are anthropomorphic 
and historic arguments. There are more 
compelling reasons for the tiger's elevation 
to the status of the National Animal. 

Even to^. when its numbers have been 
greatly depleted and its survival is pro¬ 
blematical. the tiger has an authentic all- 
India distribution. There are only some 
150 lions in Gir. but their future is assured 
and they are in no danger of extinction. 
We have probably under 2,000 tigers now 
left in India (according to the latest cen¬ 
sus), ^t their position Is precarious. 
Unlike lions, they do not live in gregarious 
associations in open jungles; they live 
by themselves and not in concentrations, 
and need cover; furthermore, they are 
not tolerant of human proximity, as lions 
strangely are They are scattered all over 
the country, and nowhere are they to be 
found in large numbers. Unless strictly 
protected, there is a very real danger of 




ihch' dying out in India, in the near 
future. Although figent have a wide dis- 
Jributiun in S. K. \Md outside our ivunirv. 
e^pert5 atv jgreed that it is only in India 
that they stand the best chances of sur- 
t ival. With this year, an all-out aiiemirt 
will be m^rU* to Scive the tiger in India bv 
according total environmental proiettion 
to it )n areaf^ selected in 8 States, as en- 
viKs»gf«d in Project Tiger Aiwl io the 
extent that looks and prowess ate relevant 
to the choice of an emblem, most people 
wlH agree with Blake that the tiger's 
“fearful symmetry” is unmatched More 
over. oUiet countries already have the lion 
as their nationdl symbol, and the tiger Is 
fully rentesonlHlive of India, the countrv 
in whicK It has been so long celebrated 
and with whose culture it ha.s such .indent 
associations. The choice of the tiger as 
)Ur National Animal In thet$e circum- 
liionces is not merely just: it w also 
iicressary. The ivsf of this note will he 
ilvvoted to the nrirural history of rhe tiger 
li: Indl.f, 

Tlieic have nh'ii various estimates, ui 
vu( unjs iiniu.< m the |>aHl. of the toUi) 
numbeis of tigers in India. These 
estimator hove not been supported by any 
reliable stalistics, and are Mucated guess* 
es at best, but without going further into 
the question it mo v be said that from the 
remotest times nil about 50 years ago 
tigers were by no means unconifnon in our 
forests, and that there might well have 
been 20 or even ol) tliousand tigers In the 
country till IIHH), What has caused their 
det'linc, and why has this decline been so 
rapid in the near past ? 

According to im* pian-report of Project 
Tjg<*r I lie main rjvises have b<,‘«n “shnnk* 
age of liger-l<in<i. excessive disturbance In 
lih hiibilat, dcsMiictiori of its prey 
animals, poaching for skins, poisoning for 
prut ci't ion of ciuile nnd to some extent 
over-hunting.” li only (air to add 
that eurligr hi tm* re|K*ri it said that 
the tiger has Ikh'H the 1*611 ire of attrac¬ 
tion to big-gamc hunters in India for over 
two centuries, :ind that some of them 
have sbughtere<l -sowrpl hundreils in the 
course of their hunting careers. Further. 
I fully agree that the heavy depriva¬ 
tion of territory Ihit jlt foriwl living 
animals have sutiered in (he near past, 
owing to Che frighte>dng increase in 
iiuman populations m India, and disturb¬ 
ance by men in its habitat have certainly 
been among the mc>st I'onsequential 
factors leading to the tigePs decline. 
However, I do not tnu>k that hunting 
can be relegated to a pKice of secondary 
irnMiianee. 

From time immemorul man has pitted 
his courage and bram against the most 
formidable wild animals, centuries before 
the Arat crude muzzle loarlers and later 
the hi^-velocity riAe established his 


{supremacy as a destroyer r>f itie re.st c>i 
creation. There aie hert>-atonc8 ^ and ID 
centuries old, commemivrsiting the slay¬ 
ing <^l a tiger by h man arm**d with u 
speai or a bow and arrow : in '»uch hero 
‘»tnne3 the man is invaruidy .xhown mui h 
ia'ge> Uian the tig<*r, foj he i>; the victor, 
(he nm> Much earlier, in ihc earliest 
ex I aid Tj.n*! poetry (IH or P) ••entuiiv.s 
<'la» dwre are verse,^- I'ommemoriitjng 
The killing of tigers by valiant ohiefiuiiis, 
such as Val-vil (>ri lOri ol the Might'. 
Bowl Men s*ill kill tigers with 
and rfn*4iws. ar in Nagaland, and ubs 
with nets and cordons to encompu-* 
them and render them am^wuble to '' 
hunter It is only t'ornparalively m* (ihv 
that the owners of cattle have h* < , 
successful in killing cal tic-lifters y 
employing pesticides, and nil nveni 
limes the slaying of wild animals has 
been thought of as something manly 
and distinguished, the hall-mark of the 
pukka-saheo and the nobleman b)ven 
t' ^ay poaeherK of everv class, from the 
i!viginal iribai U> the highplaccd 
Officer, find a dt*(‘j) delight in 
kI. joimg or otherwise killing ;)p::iialK. 
esj^ially animals whose huntim^ is 
prchibiM. "Stolen waters are 
and bread eaten in secret is pleasant”! 

The recent banning 0 / the export of 
ihv skins of the greater cals, arKJ the pro- 
hildtion of tiger slaying all over India, 
art Inund to have a reviving efTetl nn 
(lie pret'arious populations of tigers 
ata(lere<j all over India. Naturally, the 
protection accorded has to be efficiently 
implemented. 

the rontext of the tiger's sudden 




iitKl swift ()cTtihc\ two other litlU* 

5 ili|)r(tiniHl evi'n Uv some eonson'alion- 
)siK. rn«i,v I Ur mentiontHl. First, us u nilv 
l>rfN|:iiors Uio out well in advance of the 
j'rcy sjH'ues The huntin^j of deer, pii; 
iinti the 4»tner a o mm Is that liters prey 
hv men for s|H»ri or pr<»t)t, has hat! 
a roost tie I vlerious eiTcti on this most 
inakCHiluent of the Kivaier eats. Scvoml. 
when, for any ieas<m. Ihe hwal |M>)>uht* 
lion {»f an,\ sjKvios falls U‘lnw the 
nunilinMi lusiled to ensure 11 s sui vivat 
Jk^ainst natuiiil hazanis, the 1 em]wi c»r 
I let' line ut >1 > lien u* in h >u sly mt v le ra Us I. 

.mil I hr I leal h In some imimUiral eunsu* 

I sn< h <lMu»riii>*i of even an IniHvnlual 

II I'' .1 l e uiiMtei* eNtiii(li\e )K>teri 1 itil 
I ha 11 ulitn ihi'ie is an cidei|uate hual 
l-*pUuiiion This is why loeal exiiiKliOii 
f»ieeedes m'l'oial extinction, and why the 
lenijio nj dii’line jtehs smldenlv atfcle- 
ratfsl 

No« f<n* the It^er itself. The first 
ihtti^ (•> know almul it is that there is tin 
sueli animal as the Uoyal flciigal Ti|«er. 
a nice of s|xH'ially jnijxisini? a™l terrifv- 
ni^'H hi'jtv imer. A.s a role adult tt)^eVs 
. I f'e ei n i> 111 «' I.»I >ly hea V kt-1 *u i 1 1 than 

iieics'^es. hut there is much indtvKlual 
xan.ilhai in .<iw. even in the .^me 
n eum Shikai nvoiils show lhal as biu 
'i«eis li,i\e Us II in the South 

ii' in Uw North, though it is generally 
’me (haI adult male tigers from the 
Ihimilavan trail have the finest ruffs 
and NM'iii» jiriage The tiger is spcelfte- 
ally the >-nni' amm.d all over liHim. and 
eurpt ior the while tiger. iliei'O aiv no 
d 1 st mil races The white tiger is not 
really while hui ofT-white. with the 

sirijics no: l.ku k hut a |kiU' warm loUnir. 

and (ku's !iei have the pink eye« of the 
i\p)iMl alhjno hut bluish eyes: it ia U»Kt 
deM J iU'd as an alhinotiv vjrkitinn of the 


typwul Indian tiger, and was vrigindlly 
noUeiHJ wild ill Krwa (MdM but haa now 
U*en bred in rsxis. All the white tigeu 
I have seen have seemed specially Urge. 
iHil lhal is only to be ex|>ct'le<1 of a pale- 
coloured race of a normally darker 
animal. lurlleuUrly when the ground 
(‘olour is double-loncii (lawny and 
white) In the normal stwcimen and ron* 
s|>icuou.sly jdriiied with black, and is 
uniformly whiu^ with the stripes much 
liidci in* the olhinoiir varicly. Visual 
assessnieiils of sia.* arc apt to be most 
misleading in such circumstances, and 
only actual mcHSuremcnts and weigh- 
inc'hts can tell whether or not white 
tigers an* ex(*e|niona]]y big-built' No 
pniven iwirj exists nf a mclanistjc 
siHTimen. that is. of a black tiger similar 
In a black Icmiard. with the ground 
ml^iur very darK and no white on iU 
undersules. 

Although all Indian ligers belong to the 
s;ime si)H ies i/^anthera Ugru>. the tyi>e- 
s|iecinicn of the genus), the animal luni 
a wide distnhulion outside India, from 
Silicria down to the other countries of 
S. K. Asia, excluding Ceylon, and some 
0 different kinds of tigers are recog¬ 
nized in this range. The Siberian tiger 
is larger, longer and fuller in pelage 
than the Indian, but the tigers of other 
Asiatic countries are smaller. 

People have tried to compare the 
Indian tiger to the lion and to say which 
was the mightier : such a comi>arison 
is an idle speculation, since both animals 
are of much the same size and weight, 
and since size and weight are not the 
only things that count in a combat icon- 
>Klcr the fac t liwl the gn'utcr cats often 
kill prey much larger th.' ti T'n*tnselvea). 
'fherc is no mord of a aj.,il I c^wccn a 
lion and a tiger in nalur.the two 


do not occupy the same habitat: in a 
staged fight, much will depend not only 
on the individuals and their condition, 
but also on the circumstances in which 
the fight is staged. However, it may be 
said that the tiger is certainly not infer¬ 
ior to the iion In strength and lethal 
com{:«tence. and is probably the more 
formidable animal. 

Along with the tropical American 
jaguar < which is also called the tiger 
or tigre in its home) the tiger is excep¬ 
tional among the great cats for its love 
of water. It U a strong swimmer and 
takes readily to water, and often keeps 
cool immersed to the head in some forest 
pool or stream when it is hot Formerly, 
It used to be said that the tiger's inloler* 
am^e of the sun, and (he fact that while 
it occurred all over India, right up to the 
southern tip of the country, it was 
absent from Ceylon, showed that it was 
a comparatively recent immigrant to 
India from the cold North, which came 
in after the land-link between India and 
Ceylon had been dimvncd by the sea. 
There seems to be no validily in this 
view. A numiier of other Indian animals 
also do not occur in Ceylon, or for that 
matter anvwhere in India excepting 
certain regions—lor example, most of 
our monkeys, and (he exclusively Indian 
block buck, .so anciently associated with 
our country and tH.rurring all over il. 
Moreover, tigers are t'erlainly slill to be 
found, and were formerly much com¬ 
moner, in samt of the warmest regions of 
India, such as parts of Andhrsi Pradesh 
and Rajasthan. 

Tigers seem to depend little, or not at 
all, on .^mell in loc'ating their prey. They 
are short-scented, and smelt perception 
i\s used mamty in inlraspecific communica- 
tons, when a tiger want to advertise its 


presence in an area to other tigers by 
spraying its scent on to a bush or trir. 
Vision is keen, and tigers have the cat 
habit of m(»ving their heads the better to 
focus on the object they are waU'hing 
Night vision is excellent, <*sj)ceially m 
its ability to spot the slighie.st nuivc- 
rnent. as is only to be expected of a pit'- 
da lor which dues much of it.s hum mg 
by ni^l, or by low light levolK. Few 
animals have an equally exquisite ear, 
and tigers can unerringly Uxatc irthct* 
animals entirely by sound—even sounds 
so soft as to l>e hardly audible to human 
ears are heard and located. 

In areas wheie they are Mule disiiub- 
ed tthere are few such ait'as in India 
Uxlayl iigcrs arc abroad by day. p;uii- 
culariy if the sun is not too hut, but as 
a rule they lie up in cover, or in a rave, 
by day and emerge to hunt in ihi' 
evening, but of course no hani and 
rules can be laid down—all pit^daiois 
hunt when they are hungrv 

After killing, it gor|^s itself, afivr 
which the remains are usually covered 
up with debris and dead leaves from llie 
ground around ; it then retires to some 
cover, not too far away, returning to ihe 
kill ^hudicaily to fe^. tdl only ihc 
bones are left, ^ince freedom fn^ni 
disturbance and a secluded .s)Hit aiv 
needed for such feeding, the kdl 
usually carried to Home hu liable sjv>(, 

and it is in its ability lo carry and (fnig 
large prey, such as a bullmk or a sajnl>ai 
stag, tlut the great, co-ordinated 
muscular iiower of the tiger is most 
evident. After gorging ilM'lf on meat, 
the tiger drinks, and then )'elire.'4 foi a 
spell of sleep—the compulsive tsomnol* 
ence that afflicts many people after a 
heavy meal is by no means peculiar tu 
humanity! 



A tiger can kill an adult gaur cow or 
1 big bullock, larger and heavKr thau 
Itself, ainglehanded It is a most efficienr 
and highly'Skilled killer, and varies lU 
in<ide of attack to suit circumstances. 
The quarry is stalked and then rushed 
from close quarters, and usually killed 
with a deep bite on the nape or throat; 

I he prey is generally thrown away from 
(he tiger so that in its death throes it 
can cause no damage to the killer, and 
frequently the cervaal vertebrae of the 
victim gets dislocated in this manoeuvre. 
reKultmg in instant death. When large 
prey cannot be had. smaller animals are 
nunted. and driven to it a tiger will eat 
even frogs. Knowledgeable observers 
jigree that the tiger dearly loves pork, 
and is less inclirv^ to abandon iU kill 
when disturbed when it is a pig; it is 
also very fond of porcupine meat. 

A kill is eaten efficiently to the last, 
unlesK the tiger is disturbed or unless, in 
Its a haem e. jackals, hyenas or vultures 
get at the kill. The tiger will certainly 
cat putrid meal and is not averse to feed¬ 
ing on the kills of other animals, includ¬ 
ing other tigers, if it can. The range of 
the animals it preys on is vast, from 
frog.K to baby elephants. It is seldom 
that tigers attack adult elephants, and 
usually prefer discretion to valour in 
chance encounters with elephants. 

It would be uninformed and anthropo- 
morjihic to conclude from the tiger's 
normal reluctance to engage in heroic 
combats that it is cowardly. All pre¬ 
dators have a strong instinctive urge to 
avoid injury to themselves, for an injuretl 
killer loses its efficiency in securing prey. 
A peregrine that will kill a heron or even 
larger birds will not stoop at a <'lose- 
dying kit of tumbler pig^ms. because 
instinctively it is inhibited from plung¬ 
ing headlong with lerrihe* momentum 
into massed prey, when it may g<>i 
seriously hurt in an accidental collision; 
a mighty tiger will ease itj^lf down Fixim 
a ihree-fcKg high rock in one fluid movc’ 
ment. avoiding jarring its feet, where u 
man would normally just jump down. 
Housed hv a<lequa(e ]>rov<icati<»n, or 
when some other powerful urge (such as 
the maternal protective instincti impels 
it, a tiger will fui^e odds and hght terrify¬ 
ingly. 

The cubs stay wUh their mother till 
almost full-grown, anrf aie taught the 
skills of stalking, rushing ond killing the 
prey by their mother. No doubt a 
motherless tiger cub will, aided by its 
instincts, gradually leHin the art, but that 
will take time ami involve many clumsy 
novice attempts before tiu* skill is 
mastered. A tigress is fierce and (levot¬ 
ed in the clefence of her cubs, an<l aids 
them in souring even when they 
arc a vear old' but lalcf. when 


they are about It to IS months 
old. they are driven away, <ir go a way, 
to fend for themselves. However, I 
believe that a Ugresa can lecognize her 
cubs even when they arc full-grown, 
and there is reason to believe that a 
certain friendliness, to a vague and 
indefinite term, prevails between them 
even after (he cubs are fully adult. 

How long do tigers live ? It is not 
easy to answer this question from zoo 
records, for in the wild conditions are 
quite different However, it seems prob¬ 
able that wild tigers may live til) they 
are about twenty years old. They are 
capable of breeding even earlier, but are 
full-grown only when about five years 
old, and may continue (o 'TumUh" for 
some years afterwaitls. They range far 
in quest of food, and as a rule are not 
given to fixed resideckf^ in u locality, 
though a tigress burdened with the laA 
of finding prey for her mbn may slay in 
a favourable locality for a year or so. 
However, they are not migratory, in any 
sense of the term 

Two aspects of tlgeiine life in India 
have long concernofl men living in re¬ 
mote. jungteside seitlemenls. Where 
many cattle were kept uml grazed in the 
forest in such aettlemeni^, some tigers 
became addicted to preying on the easier 
and more accessible cattle, and naturally 
the loss of their most valued domestic 
stock was a matter of d^^*p concern to 
the men. However, in the past there 
have been many instances of an armed 
neuirulily prevailing for years between 
(he predators and the owners of the prey. 
One might presume, logically, that this 
vexing problem has become acute only 
in recent limes, with the great increase 
in our human populations and the conse- 
ijuent invasion of alnuisl all forests in 
the country by humanity. That is not 
so. The problem has been th^re for 
centuries, and irrespective (if the recent 
invasions of our forests for industrial 
purpose, tribals and aborigines long 
settled In the remote jungles have shift¬ 
ed out to urban areas, or to suburban 
tracts. The problem continues, but with 
a new’ twist that Is most lethal to ligei's. 
Formerly, cattle owners in jungleside 
settlements were not able to kill ofi the 
tigers en manse with the somewhat 
primitive weapons at their disposal, and 
were content to some extent to accept 
their losses as occupational risks, in the 
most literal sense of the lerm. But with 
the introduction of motlern p^ticides 
ami their easy availability to anyone 
cultivating a small piece of land, they 
have taken to poisoning the cartas.ses 
of kills with (he pesticide, often dispos¬ 
ing of a whole family of tigers (a tigress 
and her cubsi at one stroke, by this 
simple means. The poisoning of car- 






cassi's ut eiK*c»mp«i.xs ihe death of tisers 
ami loojKinIs bus long been practised, hul 
without much succei(j«: somehow Ihe 
pvcHi a tint's either sensed the iKumned 
meat ami rejei'teil it. nr else vnmitctl il 
<iut aflcT ingesting it, when cla.ssical 
IMusous were used. They do not seem 
to Iw aide either to deteit or to vomit 
out meat )m) iso nod with pesticides. The 
solution to the problem, obviously, is to 
shift agriculture and human settlements 
sufficiently far fiom tiger preserves, and 
to regulate the ownership and grazing 
of cattle within the forests otherwise. 
Time will be needed to 4?f!ect this 
efficiently and equitably, but times have 
changed and surely there is less justifi- 
cation for remote human settlements 
where the owning of large numbers of 
cuttle is a feature, today than In the 
l>a5l. 

The other thing that, has long con* 
(crned jungicskle humanity in our 
country is man-eating, by no means con* 
i)ne<1 to tigers (leopai^s, hyenas and 
even wolves ha\'e taken to preying on 
humanity in such areu«. freon time to 
time) and of fur greater consequence in 
the past than today. From the records 
of early Indian shikar, from the books 
of men like Rice. Shakespeare, Fors>*th. 
IngUs and Sandci‘son. it is provably clear 
that man-eating tigers, though never 
i*c»mmon, wcix* less rure in the past ihun 
now ; ihe.'W lecoitM also show* that tnhals 
living dc^ep inside the forests, like 
Kuiubas and Sholagas. were much muiv 
afrakl of wild elephants than of a man* 


eater known to visit iheir neighbtmr* 
hood. Actually, except in the Sundei* 
bans (w'heir. for a«>mc 1 * 03 son not yet 
fully establishctl. there are a few man- 
eating tigers) tigiMK given to preying on 
men are completely rare in present-day 
India. 

We neetl not go into the question of 
what makes a tiger low its innate fear 
of men and take to preying on them, or 
into the assoc iated question of the extent 
to which cubs rean^ by a tig.rg.ss given 
to man-eating acquire the tendency. 
The problem is not now acute in nur 
country, and certainly is not in the way 
of our saving the grandest of the greater 
cats in India; the few man-eating tigers 
still left can be easily located and 
eluninate<l. As one who has personal 
knowledge of what he is writing about. 

1 may assure renders that in OH'/t of our 
forests there arc no man-eating tigers, and 
that to a man traversing them on foot 
the risk from tigers is fai less than that 
from lightning—actually, such risk as 
there is from wild animals in our forests 
are from wild elephants and bears 
suddenly come upon, almost barged into, 
a risk that can be avoided with ordinary 
rare. The tiger is even shyer of men 
than men are of it, and being emk.wed 
with far superior perceptions, gels out of 
their way long hefiue they can see it. oi* 
elxc gives a<lc<pia(e warning from n 
MiffW'icni dist.incc to enable men to 
retreat in safety. 
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Ji's not enough to mouthwash bad hreath 
uivay. soys Huksana Lai. The cures lie 
deeper.. ., 

How often have we seen Alms whei^ the 
person moves away from his companion 
because of bad breath ? The latter goes 
m« nnses her mouth with mouth wash, 
and comes back all smiles and odour 
less! If only things were that simple. 
Although using a mouth wash will give 
a fresh tingW feeling, it is temporary. 
The causes for bad breath are far more 
serious. 

Causes and cures 

Mouth odour is very often caused by 
a bad digestive system or cavities in the 
teeth. A visit to the dentist once in six 
months is essential. He will All in the 
cavities, if any, clean the teeth of tartar 
and check if your gums are bleeding. 


Are you constipated ? That could be 
the reason for bad breath. A sluggish 
liver could be another cause. Instead of 
using a strong laxative, buy a 10-tablet 
strip of milk of magnesia and take two 
every night for Ave days with a glass of 
water. Do this once in two or three 
months. This can also help in giving 
you a clear complexion. 

Cleaning your mouth. . ,. 

The wrong diet le another culprit. 
After a greasy, spicy meal, food particles 
are bound to get lodged in the crevices 
of the teeth, decompose, and give a foul 
smell. Although It is diAcuH to brush 
one's teeth in school. college or in the 
ofAce, surely it doesn't take long to rinse 
one's mouth after every meal. Never 
get into the habit of uning toothpicks 
after a meal. 

And your insides 

To avoid constipation, include plenty 
of roughage in your meal at night - 
stewed Ags or prunes, wedges of boiled 
cabbages, salad, bran, chappatis made of 
unsieved atta « to clear your system in 
the morning. Avoid eating bread as it 
tends to worsen a system prone to con- 
stipsUon. 

knd each meal with an apple, a 
banana, an orange or a thick slice of 
papaya. This will clean your teeth and 
your system. One way to Aush your 
svstem of impurities is to drink at least 
six glasses oi water every day. Avoid 
eating onions, garlic or any strongly 
pungent food for some time. One effec¬ 
tive wav, incidentally, to remove the 
smell of onions from your mouth is to 
brush your teeth with salt and lime 
juice, although this remedy is temporary. 

Now for the hruRhing. Hae a soft 
tooth brush so that it does not harm your 
enamel. Brush from the gums down¬ 
wards to the edge of your teeth and 
don't forget the corners of your mouth. 
The braiw of the toothpaste is hardly 
of importance, but one that contains 
neem or Auoride is good. Brush so that 
there is plenty of lather in your mouth. 
Rinse several times with water. Brush 
our teeth twice a week with salt or 
lack tooth powder. Never forget to 
brush your tWth before going to sleep 
at night. Use a tongue cleaner if your 

tongue feels waxy or looks white. A 
cold or phlegm in your chest also 
causes bad breath, so get it treated 
immediately. 

A body system that is functioning 
smoothly, teeth that are clean and have 
no place for germs to hide, regular 
habits and a balanced diet » and you 
won't have to resort to gargling with a 
mouth wash to keep your companion 
from running away frm you ! 
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A flimsy nylon lounginp dress is 
“ favourile. but Hrilina 

modelled It with jmnls. It's sUl up 
to Ihe waist m both siiles, and 
on y in the privacy of hei* bedroom 
win she wear it without the 
lants and with only brief imnlies. 

Kffen'escenI Hrilina loves her 
home-town. CaJeutUi which offers 
twr a more exciting J,fe than 
rlK‘ drab sociaJ life in Canlierra 
where larties are almast ’‘unheai'd 
of among the ”hasienily home 
loymg people^’ whose ‘‘women 
stick together and do not have 
much nation to offer bcvoiid 
Ihetr liousehfikl chil-ehai. They 
are hanl. practical and not 
|virlK*ularlv interested in 
listening ui your piohlems.. 

city., 

and TV kxsimes another person 
m the house.** Husiwnd, Jayanui. 
helps in the housework 
C wking in mostly routine, but 
4 -an be a giggle when new and 
exotic dishes are lieing tried out," 

Six months later, the homing 
pigeon is liack... 

KITA BHIMANf. 




J«v1«b rrw> lAUil «• 
revtnft. He u Ufll* 

Irale Ibe wmt cj*U aet' 
imb kmw% u Ibc (Mesaa. 
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Frederick Forsyth 



LEON, the leader of the Jewish revenge 
group, interrogated Miller for four hours 
before he was satisfied of the reporter’s 

Konuineness. 

"Are you aware how risky it fe to t)^ 
and penetrate the Odessa. Herr Miller ?" 

’'I can guess." said Miller, "Have you 
ever tried to get your own men inside 
the Odessa 

Leon nodded. "Twice," he aaid. 

"What happened ?*’ 

"The first \vas found floating in a canal 
without hU finger-nails. The second 
disappeared without trace." 


"If your methods sre so efficient, vhy 
were they cauAt ?'* 

'‘Th^y were ooih Jewish/' said Leon 
shortly. "We tried to get the talt4Xs from 
the concentration can^ ofl! their arms, 
but they left scars, desides, they were 
both circumcised. 

"Before the Odessa accept a man at 
all. they check him out. You have to 
pass all the tests. There's no question 
of your trying to persuade former SS 
men you are one of them under your 
own name. For one thing they nave 
lists of former SS men. and Peter Miller 
is not on that list. For another you 
have to age 10 years at least. 

"It can be done, but involves a nm)' 
plete new Identity a real identity, the 
identity of a man who really was 
in the SS. That alone means a lot 
of research by us, and the expenditure 
of a lot of time and trouble. I^at also 
means vou will have to live for five or 
six weeks with a genuine former SS man 
who can teach you the folklore, the 
technical terms, the uhraseology. the 
behaviour patterns. Fortunately we 
know such a man 

"Once you are in, there will be no 
pulling back." 

"What’s in it for you V asked Miller 
suspiciously. 

"Revenge," Leon said simply. "Like 
you, we want Koschmann. But we want 
more. The worst of the SS killers arc 
living under false names. We want those 
names. There's one other thing We need 
to know who is the new recruiting 
for the Odessa for German scientists now 
being sent to Egypt to develop their 
rockets." 

"That sounds more like information of 
use to Israeli intelligence," said Miller 

"It is,” said. Leon. "We co-operate 
with them, though they do not own us." 

FAR AWAY to the north, in the General 
Hospital of Bremen, a war orderly 
peered round a tall screen at the man in 
the bed. He checked the patient's pulse. 
There was none. 

The orderly, a middle-aged man called 
Hartstein, lo^ed down at the ravaged 
face of the cancer victim. Something the 
man had said in delirium three days 
earlier caused the orderly to lift the dead 
man's left arm. Inside the armpit was 
tattooed the dead man's blood a 

sure sign that he had once been in the 
SS. Overly HarUtein covered the dead 
man's face and ooened the drawer of the 
bedside table. He drew out the driving 
licence that had been placed there along 
with other personal possessions when 
the man h»l been brought in after 
collapsing in the street. It showed the 
name of Rolf Gunther Kolb. 


The orderly slipped the driving licence 
into the pocket of hU while coat 

HAZARDOUS EFFORT 

MACKENSEN reported to the Werwolf 
on the dot of ten. 

"There is a certain person, a news¬ 
paper reporter," the Werwolf began, "in¬ 
quiring about the whereabouts and the 
new identity of one of our comrades. In 
the normal course of events we would 
be pi'epared to let the matter rest, con¬ 
vinced either that the reporter would 
eventually give up for lack of progress 
or because the man being sought was 
not worth our while making an expen¬ 
sive and hazardous effort to save." 

"But this time it's different V' asked 
Mackensen softly. 

The Werwolf nodded. "Yes. The 
reporter has unwittingly touched a 
nerve. The man he is seeking is of vital, 
absolutely vital, importance to us and 
to our long-term planning. The report¬ 
er himself seems to be an odd character 
—intelligent, lenaciuus, ingenious, and 
wholly committed to extracting a sort of 
personal vengeance from the Komerad. 
despite a firm and clear warning to stay 
off the matter It give.*? me some regret 
to order his death." 

"Whereabouts ?" 

"Not now known. Ho was last seen 
at the Dreeeen Hotel in Bud <l*kiesbei'g. 
The other place would he his flat in Ham¬ 
burg, where his girl-friend Jives with 
him. He drives a noticeable car." The 
Werwolf flicked two sheets of foolscap 
paper across the desk. '•You'll find all 
the details of it there." 

"I'll need money/' soid Mackensen, 
The Werwolf pushed a wad of 10,000 
marks across tne desk. 

"Locate and liquidate," he said. 

IT WAS January 13 before the new.s of 
the death in Bremen five days earlier of 
Rolf Gunther Kolb reached Leon in 
Munich- The letter from his North 
German repreaenUlive included the dead 
man's driving licence, 

Leon checked the man's rank and 
number in his list of former SS men 
checked the West German wanted list 
that Kolb was not on it, spent some lime 
gazing at the face on the driving licence, 
made his decision, dialled a number in 
Bremen and gave orders. 

"ALL RIGHT," said Alfred Osier, itc 
former SS roan with blue eyes and a 
fuzz of ginger hair, to Peter Miller his 
nw pupil. "Now we'll sUrt on the Horst 
Wessel tong." 

THE SS EXECUTIONER Mackensen 
stpped a cockUil in the bar of the 
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Hchweixer Hof Ifotel in Munich and con- 
sitlcrL'<{ the of hLs puzzlement: 

MKU'r. (he retxtrler whoM.^ personal 
cjc'fails wcro eli’bed in his mind. 

liKpiirics <P hU flat in Humbuv|( had 
hti In a runvcrsiition with 5>jgi. his hand- 
Mtinr ami chd^ful girl-frk^nd, a strip 
aril'll. I>u^ she had h^n aide to pfodutv 
omI.v a Idler (lOst-markcHl from Munich, 
saving he would be slaying there for a 
u hde 

h'in .1 wwk Maekonsen cheekisl every 
Mnim Ji hold, sciTieing garage am] park¬ 
ing sjKK** Nothing. The man he sought 
had ifis:ip|H*ain'ti 

M<H'k('i;sen easiHl himself ofT his liar 
st<Hi| anil went to the telephone to rc)iorl 
W' (III Werwolf. 

.Mdiongh lie dki not know ii. he stood 
jiis! liiHt meti’cs from the black Jaguar 
NMih The yellow stripe, parked inside the 
walled ('ouriyard of tne antique shop 
wlii'iv U‘on lived and ran his small and 
fanaiic orgsinisjtion. 

NO NRXT OF KIN 



IN flHKMKN Ocneral HospiUl a m;in 
m a while c(Kit strolled into the registrar's 
oifue. He had a stethoscope round his 
neck, 

I nec'tl a look at the medical file on 
on<» of our tKilienls, Rolf Gunther Kolb" 
he told the tiling clerk. 

The woman ilid not recognuse the in» 
(HIM, lull it meant nothing. There were 
MMiivs uf them working in the hospital. 
.She handed over the dossier. 

The intern sat on a chair and Aicked 
Ihrough the dos.sier. The last sheet in 
the rUe staletl simply: 

’ Patlent <hH'eaM'tl on the night of 
Jaiiuaiy S-u. Cause of death: carcinoma 
of the nnnn intestine. No next of kin." 

It was signed by the doctor in charge 
of the case. 

The new intern eased the last sheet 
out of (he hie and inserted in its place 
one which leail: 

'Despite serious condition of patient 
on admission, the carcinoma responded 
to treatment anti went into recession. 
INitient was adjutiged fit to be transfer¬ 
red on January IG at his own request 
to the Aitadia Clinic, Delmenhorst." 

Tht' signature was an illegible scrawl. 


THE WERWOLF was puzzled. For 

nearly three weeks be had had his repre¬ 
sentatives in the major cities of Gennany 
on (he lookout for a man called Miller and 
a black Jugitar sports car. The flat and 
(he garage m Hamburg had been watch¬ 
ed, a visit had been made to a middle- 
aged woman in Osdorf, who had only said 
she did not know where her son was. 
Telephone calls had been made to a girl 
called Sigi, but she also said she did not 


know where her boy-friend was. 

Inquiries had l)een made at his bank 
in Hamburg, but he had not cashed any 
cheques since No\'ember. In short, he 
hud disappeared Against his wishes the 
Werwolf felt obliged to make a phone 
call. 


SWEARING VIOLENTLY 

Far away, high in the mountains, a 
man put down hU telephone half an 
hour later and swore softly and violently 
for several minutes. 

He had told the caller there had been 
no one spotted near his house, no one 
hanging around his factory, no one ask¬ 
ing questions about him. Hut he whs 
worried. 

Miller ? Who Ihv hell was Miller ? 
The assurances dewn llic phone that (he 
reporter would be taken care of only 
partly assuaged his anxiety. 

'I'he seriousnes.’ with which the caller 
and his colleagues look the tln^at posed 
by Miller was imlicatetl by the detinion 
to send him a personal bodyguaixt tin' 
next day. to act as his chaufTeur and stay 
with him until further notice 

He drew the curtains of the study, 
shutting out the winter landscape. The 
only sound in the room was the crackle 
of fresh pine logs m the hearth. 

The door opened and his wife put her 
head round. 

‘Dinner's ready," she called. 

'•Coming dear," said Eduard Rosch- 
mann. 

THE WEEKLY MEETING of Israeli 
intelligenc'e chiefs was reaching its end 
when the controller, General Amit, said : 
"There is just one last matter, though I 
regard it as of comparatively low impori- 
ance." 

"Leon has reported from MuJtlch that 
he has under training a young German, 
an Aryan, h ho is being prepared to infil¬ 
trate the Odessa. He wants to track 
down a former SS captain called Rosch- 
mann," 

The head of the Office of the countries 
of Persecution, a former Polish Jew. 
jerked his head up. 

"If we could get him, (hat would be 
an old score settled." 

General Amit shook his head. 

"Israel is no longer in the retribution 
busiitcas. My orders are absolute. Even 
if the man finds Roschmann. there is to 
be no assassination. 1 propose to send 
an agent over to Germany to put the 
young man under surveillance." 

"W^at about l^eon V asked someone. 
"Will he not uy to settle accounts on 
hU own ?" 

"Leon will do what he's told,'' said 
General Amit angrily. 



IN BAVRECITH Peter Miller was being 
^iven another grilling by his mentor, 
Alfred Oster, the speciali5i( in SS matters. 

"OK/' said Osier, "What are the words 
engraved on the hilt of the SS dagger 
"Blood and honour," 

"Right. When is the dagger present- 
e<l to an SS Man V' 

"At his passing-out )>arade from 
training camp." 

"Right Repeat to me the oath of 
loyalty to the person of Adolf Hiller." 
Miller I'epeated It. word for word. 
"Repeal the blood oolh of the SS." 
Miller complied. 

"Right, Rolf Gunther Kolb,'» said 
Oster, "You were trained at Dachau SS 
camp, set'onded to Flo&senburg concen¬ 
tration camp in Julv lfH4 and in April 
1045 you commanded the squad iW 
executed Admiral Canans. chief of the 
Abwehr. This is what you would have 
to know about Flosacnburg concentra- 
lion camp, your hrst posting... " 

IN THE BACK SEAT of the car taking 
them back to Munich from Bayreuth, 
l,^on and Josef, General A mil's persona) 
agent, sut side bv side. 

Josep Kaplan hunchefl in his corner, 
silent. Leon nudged him. 

"Why so gloom\ ?" he said. "Every¬ 
thing's going hue. " 

Jusef glance<i ut him. 

"How reliable do you reckon this man 
Miller ?" 

"He's the best chance we have ever 
had for iwnetraling the Odessa. You 
heaid (Xsier, He (Jun pass for «i lornier 
SS man in any ctmipany, provided he 
keeps his head " 

Josef retained his doubts, 

"My brief was to watch him at all 
times/' he giumbied. 

"1 ought to Iw sticking to him, I wish 
I'd never agreed to let him go off alone 
and checW in by phone.” 

Lerin’s anger was barely controlled- 
"Now listen one more time. This man 
is my discovery. His infiltration into 
the Odessa was my idea He’s niy agent. 
I’ve wailed years to get someone where 
be is now —a non-Jew. I’m not hjiving 
him exposed by someone tagging along 
behind him." 

"He’s an amateur, I'm a pro," growl¬ 
ed the agent. 

"By the time he’s outlived his useful¬ 
ness 1 hope he’ll have given us the 
names of the top 10 Odessa men in 
Germany. Then we go to work on them 
one by one, Among them must be the 
reel u iter of the rocket Scientists for 
Egypt." 

THE FALLING SNOW 
BACK IN MUNICH Peter Miller, alia» 


Rolf Gunther Kolb, former staff-sergeant, 
in the former SS, stared out af the 
window at Che falling snow Pnvately 
he had no intention of checking in by 
phone, for he had no interest in tracing 
rcK'ket scientists. He still had only one 
objective—Eduard Roschmann. 

MOTTf, Leon’s henchman, had tossed 
MUler the keys of his Jaguar as his in¬ 
doctrination ended. *'Don’t use it when 
you gc' to meet the Odessa, For one 
thing it’s too noticeable, for another 
Kolb is a bakery worker on the run 
after being spotted as a former camp 

E ard. Such a man would not have a 
?uar. Travel by rail. Here is your 
driving licence, complete with pfioto- 
grapb as you now look. You can tell 
anyone who asks that you drive a 
Volkswagen, but you have left it in 
Bremen," 

IT WAS on the evening of February 10 
(hat Peter Miller finally bade farewell to 
Alfred Oster in his cottage in Bayreuth 
and headed for Nuremberg. Oster, the 
converted SS officer, shook him by the 
hand on the doorstep. 

"Best of luck, Kolb. I’ve Uught^you 
everything I know. Lei me give you a 
last word of advice I don't know how 
long your cover can hold. Probably not 
long. If you ever spot anyone you think 
has seen through you, don’t argue. Gel 
out." 

Miller walked the mile to the railway 
station, going steadily downhill and 

E iissing the public car park where Motli 
ad put the Jaguar. At the small 
station, with its Bavarian eaves and 
gables, he bought a single ticket to 
Nuremberg. It was only as he passed 
through the ticket barrier towards the 
windsw'cpl platform that the collector 
told him i "The Nuremberg train will 
be late tonight.” 

Miller was surprised. German rail¬ 
ways make a point of running to time. 
"What's happened?” 

The ticket collector nodded up the 
line where the track disappeared into 
close folds of hills and valley overhung 
with fresh snow. 

"There's been a large snowfall down 
the track. Now we've lust heard the 
snrm'plough's on the blink. The engi¬ 
neers are working on it” 

Years in journalism had given Miller 
a deep loathing of waiting rooms. He 
had spent too long in them, cold, tii’cii 
and uncomfortable. In the small station 
buffet he sipped a cup of coffee. HU 
mind went back to his car parked up 
the hill. 

Surely, if he parked It on the other 
side of Nuremberg? 

Besides, it wouldn’t be a bad thing 1o 



have iinolher way out if the occasion 
rcctujved. He hr »ught of Molti's warn¬ 
ing (dxmi it's I wing too noticeable, but 
then he re<!alle<I Osier's tip an hour 
earliei. 

Within ten minutes he was behind 
the wheel of his Jaguar and heading out 
of town lowonis Nuremberg. 

MACKKNSEN. liquidator to the Odessa, 
wiiK confronting an angry and baltled 
Werwolf. 

“How llie hell can he lie missing’*’ 
snapiM'd the (Wessa rhief. He w*airt 
V a nisi I olf the face of the earth, he can't 
dis<ii>jK*ar inio thin air. His ear mast 
iw mie of ihi* most distinctive in Germany. 
8 >x weeks of sc'anhing ami all you can 
loll me is he hasn't Iwen seen.’* 

Mackensi'n waited. 

“IVeveriheles.s, it'.s true. I’ve had his 
il;ii in Hamburg chiskinl out. his girl- 
fi ieiui and mol her inierview'ed. his 
colleagues coniacled. They all knew 
noUnng. fils car musi have fwen in a 
garage soiiicwh(*rc all this lime. He 
niust have gone to ground." 

“Wc have to find him." i-ejieatcd the 
Werwolf. 'He mu.st not get ne.ar this 
comrade. It would be a disa.stcT.*' 

”H(' 11 show up," said Mackensen. 
'•.ScHiner or later he has u» bi'cnk cover, 
Tlien well have him." 

.irsT ni':KOftK nme the following 
nionimg Miller/Kolh presented himself 
ul H house In Nuiemkierg carrying a 
forged intixMluction from Kolfi's employ- 
01 , ,IfKichim Klvrhardl, a former SS 
coltviicd now on a wnilcr cruise 

The man who entered the sitting room 
ten miiuiies later w'us a lawyer in hts 
mid-liflic.s. .‘vir-]>ossessed and elegant 
M<> gazed at his uncx)M.T(od visitor. 
a^.'<(.'•'^mg (lie trouser.s and jacket of a 
\vorKme*clii.-^> man. 

what can 1 do for you ?" 

'WoD Hen IH»klor. I w'as hojdoc you 
might Ih' afile to help me." said Miller, 
ihi>PpiMg inU) the vernacular of the 
Ibuiihiug and Hremeii area, the language 
of workmg jiec'plo. Me prvKlucc<l the 
U iter 

SHEET OK PAPKU 

The' Odoswi man look it wiihcmt a 
word sill n ojHm and cast htf* eyes 



quickly down. He stiffened slightly and 
^zed narrowly across the sheet of 
paper at Miller. 

“Start at the beginning." he said. 

“Right, Kolb, you evidently are who 
you say you arc. Now I'm going to 
shoot questions at you...." 

It went on for three hours. Miller was 
sweating. 

"Just what do you want?" the lawyer 
asked Miller. 

"Well, the thing is, sir. with them 
looking for me. I'm going to need a set 
of papers showing I am not Rolf Gunther 

Kofh.^ 

"There's no jwinl in your gelling 
simply a new driving licence. That 
would not enable you to get a scKdal 
set'urily card. But a new pa.ssport 
would get you all these things .. I'll 
send you to a friend uf mine who will 
acquire the paK«i»ort for you. He lives 
in Stutlgai'l. He's called Eran?: Haver.’' 

An hour later Miller whs si.>eeding 
towards Stultgarb while the lawyer rang 
Bayer and told him to cxp<»ct Hnlf 
Gunther Kolb, refugee fnim the jwiice, 
in the early evening. 

There was no autobahn lietwocn 
Nuremberg ;ind Stuttgart in those days, 
ami on u bright suimy day Iht* niad 
leading across the lush i>Uiln of Fran¬ 
conia and into the woodc<] hills and 
valleys of Wurtciiihcrg would have been 
picturesque. 

On u hitter February afternoon, with 
ICC glittering in the dips of the road sur- 
fa<H* and mist fonning in the valleys, 
the twisting rjhiion of larmacarlam 
helween Anslwch and C'rnil.^heim was 
murdenius. Twkv the heavy Jaguar 
almost slithej'e<i into a ditch, and twice 
Miller had U» tell himself thci'e was no 
hurry 

Bayer, the man who knpw bow got 
false iKjKstKirts. w'ould still be there. 

He dnive the car down into the Ix>wl 
of hills that frames the centre of Stutt¬ 
gart. along which the vineyanls come 
up to the outskirts of,the city, and parked 
his oar a quarter or a mile from Bayer’s 
house. 

As he stooped to l(x:k the driver’s door 
he failed to notice a middle-aged lady 
coming home from her weekly meeting 
of the Hospital Visitors’ Committee at 
the nearby Villa Hospital. 


NEXT : Inside enemy lines 





Dilip Kumar is quite well-known for nol 
paymg his liilU — in fact, he makes a VfP 
ni ivilege of it. It is a common sight to sec 
kuria-vy)amaeri callers hanging arouml 
his lair — his hungulow. not wife Saira's. 
-> hoping for the Saah to gel in the tKiy- 
ing'Up mood, l-lis tailors, the exc lusive 
Shrimjns, the grocers, the others whcj 
qualify to putting him in perennial debt, 
aixi almost Wbituated to wailing for their 
dues Rut not so the Him ^odurers* 
Guild, to whom Dilip owes an aciumlated 
sum of Ks. 18.000. This was his due for 
the past year or ao. it seems. The Guild 
(hd w'hat the other creditors could not 
dare to do : gave him the boot — can- 
ctdled hia membership! Last year, the 
Telephone Company, too, gave him the 
right deal, cutting nus 'phone connection 
for nol paying his bills: Teh. Tch. this 
won't do at all, Dilip Saab ? 


Hcma MaUnI, or rather, her mother, 
threw a huge reception at the newly- 
o wr*.*d Olicroi-Sheralon. at Bombay’s 
Nanman I’omt, to celebrate the wedding 
o son Jagannuth. His bride was a 
Oujerati girh and to lie Kure. the gaping 
(rnwiis included gatc-crashers most of 
whom had come with borrowed inviution- 
<arda ! The event was u demonsiralion in 
>4eKregation of (he wxes. classes ami 
gla.HKcs. The main hall was the reception 
ground where the fuscinatetl invitees ogled 
•it the uneumforUible hlmstars. Fverv 



And whal about Sadhna. who innkcnl 
among our best glamour and dramatic 
actresses, who married her dire<tor R K. 
Navyar. she probably made the vrorst 
blunuev of her life ? All his talent is 
drowned by his passion for the bottle and 
the race-track. Before he ruined her 
career completely, he gave her a big doze 
of nervous tension, which caused the eye- 
distortion and thyroid to her pretty face 
Now she is getting a few good films and 
he, too. is making one. But that does not 
help their situation : he still wallows into 
the Finance Cabinet, against her protests, 
for his priority items. Is that why she 
used to spend so much time alone In her 
hat while he Ixxised it up at a hotel, which 
has since closed down ? 


Rack to the headliners; Rajesh 
Khanna’ii so-called loss of popularity has 
not deflated his ego, or his h^tjc living 
|>ace. He is back again at the old "Cm- 
doing-double-shifts • and-have-not-had-a- 
bitc-io-ear alibis wnen he has to do some 
seritHjs work other than making pr<K 


kh2iasb0iat 



now and then, a member of the hostess's 
cstublishm^nl would sneak uptoa star, and 
whisiKM* something in hix or her ear and, 
depending on the drinking or other pre- 
fcirnci* of the star in question, they would 
trutk to a room above. According 
to Mrx. Chokravarty ; ‘*We kept a private 
IHiitv for the film-people upstairs, where 
they could drink and eat. You see, Govern¬ 
ment restrictions — we cannot help It.” 

To dig up a few fading faces, what’s 
happening to Asha Farekh ? Sitting 
pretty among the list of fast-shri^ing 
spinsters ? She is more than an actress, 
a shrewd busineas-girL And anything 
she talks of. has to be connected with 
cold <’ash! She was recently defending 
herself, quite commercially of course. 
' What do you mean, haven’t T got any 
more moi'ies ? Out of the thirty-nine or 
so films. I have acted in so far. thirty- 
five have been Silver Jubilee hits. Isn't 
that an achievement ?" One of her last 
hlms is calleil lleera" on seta now. in 
which she stars with another fade-out 


dueers and c^amchas W'dit on his jirecious 
bits of free time. Very applicable is the 
proverb in his ease : it is the very persons 
who least know the value of time, who 
complain most of the lack of it f 

Dev Anand, whu is known for spontan¬ 
eous wit and his sharp brand of inleUi- 
gence. stood in a small group, which was 
discussing the increasing practice among 
fUmwriters of "lifting" themes from dis¬ 
creet sources and passing them off as 
original stories His cool observation was 
not only well-worded but could set right 
any plot-lifter before he could begin his 
pilfering. Said Dev to the group : ''It’s 
ve^ easy to steal the plot of another, but 
quite difficult to build a house on it !'* 




STILL LOOKING 



SIMPLE SPOUSE 





* gestures^ wildly with bis uittis as hi* 
...ik> nnt'^ssanily, of course i. Thit'c 
rows of ruhics glitter from a gold setting 
enritvling the ring finger of his left hand. 
The ring was a prewni from his only 
sister, a eousin. When umier rei»air, a 
gold gift 11*001 Vi>geeta Bali adorneil the 
bfire finger. Now, the si.ster’s nng is 
Uiek in plarc ami Pink>*s has rnissiHl 
his (Klims and ehmlk'il into his right 
hand. 

The teleplione nngs. Shalrughan Siuha 
lifts thv ret elver. "Naan Itaiil 1 was 
thinking of yoti juat lust night. I also 
misse<l yon ienildy. Til ring you up 
IxTore eight lonighr'. Minutes later, 
rinniher ik I on the line — another **Hanr 
who he Vi thmighr of. "just last night*' 
Somehow, it is always ’'night*'. All the 
while he gnus .<hi*(*|dshly at me I smile 
lw<*k knowingly irloesn’t he ix*nu*nitK‘r 
how often 1 dial his humlx*r anti get fial 
with ine s.nne line .’?) 

So we started «>iii talk frtmi that angle 
Says he wants to stntle down (after 'r>t 
years' with a simple dame (paTerably. 
virgin ,'! who'll nui'se him and treat him 
•'like u >«)> ' That eomnig fnmi a widelv- 
puidk i.sed Hi 'niun who thinks' the 1>e>t 
way to win a wt>mun is by dominating 
her ' All wf*men like to lx*' dominau-d**. 
Is a Ihg laugh .A higgin laugh is lhi<t, in 
his seat eh lor his "simple spouse" tjn e* 
feruhly not an aeln*.<.si. he's c^mlmuouslv 
gelling his nanx* Piiknl w*ilh gbinxnir 
girls - aetiis.si's. rnoilels. air-h<isU*sse.s 
lUxeni additions to thi.s eaukiron arc lady 
joiiinuhsis with whom he'.s making hot 
news Sometimes, a playlKiek sniger (or 
her d:iugUu*r’» enters the sene. "Y^xi 
think ) enjoy all this gossip ainkJl me?". 
Ks)>e( iahy w*Uh a j day hack singer as old 
us his ma * 

Till iu' mei*t.s his uleal woman itike 
the old Joke, svhut'll he <lo if .she’s on the 
liKik-oui for an ideal nian 'i he*ll 
hoi'siiig arouml ’ f TMwer ajipoweh <i 
girl nil I gn the lull gnvn signal fnmi 
her" Wov do mhi know' when (he giHai 
signJI IS 1liislu*<r’ ‘U’ell — I iw\er lose 
my head. Kc'tp yixn head .uui vou'll 
know definitely ’ He had laue ndd me 
he wishes to ivmain eelikite - aiai lie 
ali»o suy8 he's not a hy)Ks*i Ke ’ 


We left the inieiesling work I of women 
lo delve into another topic clo,s«* lo hi.< 
heart — a film star ami hi.s^ianvt' ’ 
star should ivmain two dilTeiel'll |K*rs<iii- 
a lilies. Otherwise, when an art nr slai't.< 
fioppuig in his i .tiivr. he sleaiUK ilojv. 
as H man loo. It's verv nniHirtaoi in 
drjiw a line liptwwn voiir film life ami 
your private life if voii wish to keep 
your ptn*sonality iiUael’’. 

Aliout his (!W'n hits, he (‘onfessi'd . 
"I’ve never made a had film ; for th.u 
matter I’ve never given a hi! film eithe: 
It’s Ihe |k*rf<»i'niamv that's in mv h,ia<l.>. 
not the wlvde fihu as several ix'oph' ti 11 
me. S<mie folks wins|s'i things like' 
" Rt'im 1 ve Sli a t r-ughj i n Si 11 h a fi oni sa \. 

'Do Yaar’, and there's nothing lidi to 
st*e. I never lei siah wouls linger’’ 
May lie that’s the reason why he renmnif 
aiipiiwchahlo. in spUe of having rear In 
ih\ Ihe top. Thongii (*ohipIamis and 
iriiicisms cun U* af him (|k im- 
IrmM the one I'eiiiarkahlo, nimh*iioiM 1 
Inn K'ldoiu wuitteo ]>oini idviut hue i 
his emil •'Sn('in';.s '' M.ive I Ih oii sikn i > 
ful? It ivmain> to )k’ sis n I’m no> a. 
sueressful as Mjiosh KlUnma iiof <s 
vet. anyway. Ami will I ivniaiir al (Jie 
toji as long as Mi. Khanna ' That al'o. 
only time ran tell". 

l^*eing the Uimlia.slKv hraggarl, laKisiiu) 
Slvilrugliaii Siiiha in u new light, rlr’ 
lle'jk c-onuitiHi all rigid and ls*als hi** own 
dnims loo-- loudly at lhai Hut ii’< all 
verUtl. Hut ihhh* c»f (h<‘sc* .show in ln- 
ac'lions. And if >uii've ifie knm k and 
the iKitienw, after nim*|iiig him alxnit 
.’•ft times. yiHi ran slow Iv .snip the 
ful exlerior he puts <ai. <in<l hear (he 
md guy. His bragging, oiheiwjse. i(»u- 
Unttes withoul a lull. Hi- brother Vogi 
one«* askiil rue "How ran vi»vi call huu 
a i»r<iggai1 '’ while Sinlia h ill),sell 

f"»inls rml "Have i eicr Ujasted alHiut 
«iiiylhing lh,il m untrue '' I'vr proved all 
dial I’ve Ihvii jnivihr uIhiuI nn'.«el( 
Aiul any wav. bragging i- al^> an ait 
Not ever>one can do h wdl". Higlu. 

give r»ihri> a i haiK'e 
to praise you. niMeail of taking tins self- 
advciiising on yoin own diouideis'.’ 

Another typical -Shallii frail U dial 
he's late on the .s<ds Ahvavs ‘T’m not 
justifying il. I’m not deriving if i<k>''. 
Onec. when I m'«'Mni|iioiksl him to a kxa- 
Hon shotrting. fcnii lumrs iaie, he warn til 
me not to exjxxt Inm In apologise to 
Ihe dii'eitor. **lf 1 vpiilinv to apologi.su, 
It Hie other ikuIv ;ui o|H'idiig lo 

si'idd nu**' .Mnknl Du'lt once lost his 
fem|x*r and shouted a( Siiiha foe ri'[K)il* 
ing laie. "Vou'll hav- lo w*<a k later than 
usual lo make L'p 1 ' it", Mukuhia 
said, ".No dafhi. H • u]! to yt»u lo see 
I 'kHi’t make the sime misUike twice In 
the same ilav. f came late. I’m not 
making the mistake of leaving late, loo 
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Shotgun shot back. And his tongue 
help^ him out of a tight corner oxk% 
again. In fact, many are of the opinion 
that Shatru ha$ talk^ hU way to success. 

But the climb has been arduous and 
full of pains and setbacks. After his 
Institute stint, he found people who 
mattered commenting on his eyes say¬ 
ing : 'This boy looks like he'll make it 
to the top", but they didn't lift a 6nger 
to sot his career rolling. He landed in 
Bombay in an old. beat-up Austin, lodged 
in obscure Andheri, and bagged a 
roles as an extra (remember his brief, 
bfief ap|)ea ranee in 'Sajan'?!. Oil 
'Gambler* and *Khilona’ gave him a 
place in the rred its. Full of ambition 
and set on making his career a success* 
ful one, he found he'd at last carved h 
niche for himself in the film industry, as 
an ace villain. But a villain with a 
difference A villain whotte entry 
brought thunderous cheers from the 
oudience! 'in the initial stages. 1 con* 
torn plated plastic surgery. Then I de<id* 
ed 1 should leave the choice lo (he 
prcxiucers to 'take it or leave it' as I 
was". Me (hen rose s(eadily upwards, 
till he's firiully reached the |position where 
the tables arc turned — the producers 
are running after him and he can have 
almost any role for the asking. He's 
graduated to loading roles and has even 
tried Ills hand at rendering a duet 
Asha Bhonsle, for "Kashmakash" ^ 

Whether he’ll bo aoc'cptetl as a kgflug 
man rcm<iins to lx* seen after a couple 
of hi.^ films have lieen released. Till 
then, J guess if* touch woisl' for him f 
His sli't'nuous climb to (he top has sur* 
pri.singly left no hittorncss in him, "I'm 
happy now Tliat’s what matters. I 
like my little Hat" (a comfy two-lied* 
nH)ni one. fully air-comlitionetl but other¬ 
wise very, very un-starry>, "and wonder 
how I’ll gel used to mv new bungalow 
and new neighUiurs". In keeping with 
film? success, Shatrughan Smha is build¬ 
ing one of those huge mansions in the 
Juhuvile Parle scheme ta hot favourite 
of Bomhuy stars! which’ll be more like 
a mo\'ie set than a cosv home. The huge 
house will fooililatc af least thoeie un- 
pTintable i*ctivities of his, Right now-, 
lie says, he cautions brother Yogi and 
others to retire to their respective rooms 
If their 'Bhai.sahab' has work in the 
bedroom' (Maybe they're as sure as 
Shotgun is. that any screams heard will 
only be those of ecsiasy!! 

N. BHARATHI. 
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^AQTOS 

hk iha chonanaa moKh batwaan ma 
OaHaa Aaaa and tna Wwn Bkia *aam ma 
Amanc^w aaawafl to laeii the maehinai^ 
«a aior it a aaia tauai Tha oiddinQ wam 
SOUTH WEST NOATH EAST 


LOffaiHa AvataHl 


Oaldman donna 

TV* 


A lrar>atar M. requiring tna epantt le 

Mhaana 

* Tha tdaa ba*Urkd tMa praeipfteua jump 
waa paihapa to warn pannar nei le lA *4r 


iga not raeafvad Ha waa luehr 
that Dfddina Sawan ralhar rhan fra mada 
«a<v 4itia dfAararioa 

Ai tha ottwr taWa tiw itaifana had le eopa 
wiTh iMonarHten* 
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3y Ho No 
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NO HO 

Sovth’a ?hT ovar tha fftiaoanoon ahowad 
thraa eontrofa, eour>i4r>g two *or an Aca 
on# for a s>ng TharooSar Porqual. aa 
A uawai. Kapthiahaad 

» f^i>r?WilHuiit iMarwanlton rha hand la vary 
f 0 r rha Praca^n arftam Nertr> oida 
Ona Chib and South Ona HMrt. ■ poail«»a 
laipon aa Henrk ra^aaa lo Two Ha^a. an 
aahing btd m iha trump tut and Two 
Spadoa by South {ona atap) daniaa a top 
honour 

SNT o a lair eontraet and might ba tnada. 
If oaclarar f*na«Ba« *h« in of nuha (correct 
play with ihia combmaboni ha Naa bavan 
(nefca on top and vanoua chancaa Of an 
and play 



THC TWCNTY-^rTH annWarwy el tha 
South Paafie Commoaion lua baan 
marhad by tha wava of apaoal atamea in 
aanaraf mambof oountriaa. 

Tha aanaa liom Samoa compriaaa four 
■tampa, ona of wiMh haa a portraR of tna 
lala Ur Aloa^owaia bbatmoc tha tirai 
Somoar to baooma aaeratayy^anafal of lha 
C amm ia alen Awothar ftamp haa a waw el 
lha Cemndamn’a hoodaMartam In NeumaA 

New CaUdofua. onafnany ma haadquuUfa 

of lha Amariean Seulh Paelfic eammpnd 
dwtng bw Soeond World Wtf 








AZED CROSSWORD 


flo.4:HAIN 


1 AZiAQVo WAAdtrlrtg rewM tM ^ M « CiMwefc 
rouAd lh« pniipdr MO) 

11 jlngi* ibout hyMd foot*cMi (7) 

11 My’t AoWlAg hMd ot nMdy (4) 

11QM on* « Motion in iho poUc* Motion HI 
19 Jaund«codcntwgooo«H<ttboutoponingol 
•Khibnion (7) 

11 Ur^o to Mnbroco dainty pMm m of fhortfty doMyl (8) 
18 In tho Hunoob ^onuo mon't oomobow found «toof c o 
of flroon point (7) 

18 Exotic ffromiin by \m pcIpplno boll? Thio rmf fly f$) 
18 Old IrHh doctor brlnglnQ bocO llio nonuMr kt 
modorotloAH) 

34 On« wfie bootttho ruoh-hour crowd*? 44| 

38 PrtcliM, 00 boforo, Endhoh tong bocking (SI 
38 Spinnor offocllv* from orthM tnd (7) 

28 So* princolU>Q cMRor noMily about king (8) 

91 Pub 0004 M 11. but many or* loft (7| 

33 Aim Miotw gorb HI 

33 ScotUah m« In goM nick (4) 

34 Inapirod ono'o roguirod boro, ooo f7| 

38 Sporklor wrogpod in o lonnor. all crirMy. erooMo 
old'Otylo fiplur* ( 10 | 

oomn 

1 Port of tho body mot i rotnor moro dMfOtmoO (10| 

3 OyoiyHoomiA in viino*o*boii ondioosry HI . 

3 Hot buibond.pomopo. confounding Z>MOboul 
ondiooi oununont (7) 

4 Blow up ono wbitofioh {S| 

8 Withdrawol from ohiftirkg ocrooo (8) 

8 Pubiicty furod grudgo >t (bo limit <7} 

7 Corrupt Q I, wKb iKuro- to bocomoono? (8> 

I Poor Ntpponooo. lO(d up. ohould novo ono H) 

8 Orooo ono poiood inoocuroly (7) 

14 S^mion art R.A. rodaaignod m bordor tbol a rnotfiod <(0) 
17 Col up aomoRung fragrant with moot? I wouldn l touch 
It 18) 

30 Go arnwin'Orm with buaband: bo’ll obowtbo woy (7) 

31 Old eoirpio obout to tio. oddly, an aoaociation (7> 

33 Naughty tort a porformanco-it'a daaigntd to (7) 

33 Soft*boododo*dmagi*trato,m«would noodto b* 

convmcirig (6| 

37 ton# thot'a board loo often (8) 

38 Kick ondioaolv-with thia" H) 

SO Typo that gobblo* or ebinko. w« boor HI 
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AAtES <Uftrch 21 — Apfil 20} 
Vou will m«M good titM* 
w«y ftl your |ob. SuccMS 'm 
all acKvttiM. bM How of 
monty. p«M«fui Homo cHfit' 
•to Indicotod. You m«y plan 
• trip with • friortd Smooth 
Dfflefi work. eotlMpuM eo* 
oporoiivo Eieitiog nows for 
businoM poopio iikoiy. 




TAURUS (April 21 — 20) 

Work lood Will M hoovy 

tor vdu. But • dro«m*ionor 

TiiMIng rorntnco mty ««•»«. 
For bui^nooomon eoih moy 
bo IM In opoculotlvo doollrps 
SuRobio dotfl tor • oot*to> 

gothor I ftih 



Q EM INI (Moy 21 — Jun« 

Now 4 iho iimo for sonous 
ihoughti on homo For tho un* 
oniortglod. • now triondship 
may provo imporlonl. A bridle 
for IreyoO tom^r. good irdingt 
on their way. Ouiok turnover 
and good gains In bueirwos 
New nope lor tho lobioss 



CANCER (June 21 - July 21) 
Work pins you down, but 
spirits will be high. Erions 
wilt bn rewarded Tioubie* 
makprs lie low. your popular- 
ily to in: reeso Business with 
Gcveir>fr^t will sobsfy. Im- 
ptovement m status end pay 
indicaled Bachelors Surprise 
from gul fnends 




LEO (July 22 ^ Aug. 2l) 
Tonsron win ebb, A relaxed 
mood dospile heavy work load. 
Foreign Uip moy materialise 
An old friend eomee book. 
Chooi^ nows for mo un* 
omployod early m the week 
Watchword for bualfMsamen 
Caution. 

& 

VIRGO (Aug. 22 — Sept. 22) 
Thriiiif^ inviiatiort cornea 
your way. May have to wait 
a week or two to anfcy the 
flioo of good luck Work 
prospeeia. esciiing. Chances ot 
more money soon, Promotion 
or recognition oi merit lor 
Govornmoni aorventa Business* 
men and profossiOAaH may 
postpone firtai dociaions 

ifi 

LIBRA (Sop 23 — Oct 22) 
An aelivo week aheod. but 
you will ahine through 
Domosiic outlook Sunny 
Bvsinoss will flourish. Sup* 
port from aaeociaios in lor>g 
Irlps Rlenning marnege ’ 
Take another look before the 
leap. 



SCORPIO lOcI 23 — Nov 22) 
Limelight for you Ihis week 
Good news about |Ob will 
kindle ambiiior> A change ot 
place in service hkely. 

Business brisk Bui your 
cash may be oed Proiession* 
als may expect recogmlron 



SAGITTARIUS (Nov.23'Oee. 20) 
Have self'cohfidehce Ihis 
week. Olfice work will go 
smooth Tiring short trips 

Indicated. Bad throat may 

force you to bed. Handsome 
proNi in kpeculativo dealinga. 
The long awaited (alter carry¬ 
ing empioymerM news may 

arrive. 



CAPRICORN (Dec. 21 -- Jan. 19) 
Something lo celebrate ims 
week. Social success and 
popularity assured Domestic 
climate cloudy Paiierice and 
undersiandmq will be in 
order, in service, recogni* 
liOn of worth and cnanee for 
promotion Temper must bo 
kepi in keesh. 



AOUARlUS Uan 20 — Fvb 191 
Altogether ari unfriendly 
week. Enemies will be active 
Financial poaiiron sound, hut 
heavy expenses owing tb social 
obligations. Werk load also 
heavy Businessmen mty have 
small speculative gems. Noi 
Suitable for holidaying. Pro* 
fessiohiis should watch inair 
steps. 



PISCES (Feb. 10 ^ March 20) 
tttlle leisure, but you will 
enjoy yourself Easy , success, 
betterment m service, gainful 
dealings expected. Careful 
trading in spaculative deals 
advised Litigations should be 
avoided. Empioymant pro* 
spects. Fair Wednesday 
Good day to lollow up roman* 
oc relations or frank talks 
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This magazin# ia diatribiitad 
FREE with sunday'a 
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Tr>« Bengali 6<too must 
s<isi8C 04)C8 S4 4 more 
cr ie&( respectatie species 
Traces of him car> be seen in 
Alele^ Ghere# Oulal ai'd 
’Hutom PyarKhat Naksa*. later 
,parodied in Samar Sen’s 
'brilliantly cyr^cal poems The 



literary evider^ce is meagre 
and quite posaiMy misaading 
h rieeded a world war to do 
real damage to the image o( 
the Baboo. The new icortotasa 
were me type ponrayed by 
SefyaiH flay in hii Seema* 
baddha 
Nest Sunday. 
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12 m)on Hangladesh time. The Boeing 
had complcte<l what is perhaps the short¬ 
est inlernaiional Right, in fust over 
twenty minutes A IXicca man hy parent¬ 
age but with nothing but faint memories, 
1 touched the tarmac with an open mimi 
in quest of other minds Ahead of me 
wus a job of exploitituni no less difhctilt 
than entering terra incognita. 

First imprejwiuns are often deceptive. 
And if one is on u ten-day vusit, there is 
lit tie else to go by. It is perhaps ju.st as 
well that ) am not in the habit of fall¬ 
ing in or out of Icn e with anything, even 
d rity. on a sud<ten impulse. Dana dUI 
not «wi'ej» nie olT my feet. The city 
.sank in gradually, blow by blow. 

To ix' atisoluiely frank, iny first half 
an hour in Daeva was pretty disuppoint- 
ing anil wliat lM)l.><tere'll up iny (itt>oping 
spiijts wa.s nty modest admission that 
the loss WHS entirely mine. Si III. ihei'o 
is nothing gieat aliout Udng Mjuoezed 
ir a sc<x)ter (with the glontiml lural 
name of luby-taKii. luggage und all. 
paying tht'ough one’s nose for it. 
(Sfiet lolly for one long |umj)cre<l by 


taxis with fixe<l rates. The journey Ur 
the hotel — the second poshest In the 
rity — was deadly dull I was remimi- 
ud of Calcutta. Itoih elUes seem to keeji 
their best features hidden on first 
appearance, almost by design. And there 
was nothing, nothing at all on the way 
to remind me that thi.< was a city with 
a |>a.st — not only the pomp and circum¬ 
stance in the days of the Nawabs but 
also the blood and tears of DJ71. This 
apparently is nothing suY'pn,«;ing. Dacca 
did not see much destruction of property 
in the loitg nights of terror. Men diet!, 
but houses (the exceptions include the 
Kali temple in Ramna which has vanish- 
nl into thin air) have survived. And 
not all the droning sound of agony 
coming from maimed and mutilated 
beggars is linked with the recent 
tragedy. 

Later I came upon other sights and 
sounds far more charming — and these 
are what presumably make up the city’s 
improving profile. The long wide roads 
swept by long wide cars itirting long 
wide houses with beautifully laid out 



leafy gardens up Oulshan way glitter 
with Uxal affluence. Dhanmundi is differ¬ 
ent. lesii marked by conspicuous con¬ 
sumption. distinguished by a natural, sub- 
duec elegance. One could imagine its 
drawing rooms generously distributing 
the social graces. And on a lasy after¬ 
noon with wisps of cloud mellowing the 
light, one could admire the girls on the 
terraces who must be as desirable as 
anywhere else. Come downtown and 
meet the ancient cannon recently re¬ 
furbished. That is Gulistan where great 
big hoardings look down upon wsy 
shoppers battling with spiralling prices. ^ 
The labyrinthine lanes oi old Mcca are 
perhaps an acquired taste but the gorg¬ 
eous East Bengal food served in the poky 
little eating houses should delict even an 
unaccustomed palate. Art and architec¬ 
ture provide no less tasty morsels. In 
a predominantly Muslim city, mosques 
are naturally much in evidence - (he 
hun squat place of worship in Arabic 
style dwarfing the ones with the familiar 
domes and minarets. And to give the 
devil his due. the old regime ms left 


something good to remember it by — 
the embryonic new capital with 
geometrical architecture which struck 
me as suggestive of sexual images. Dacca 
has an ^ge over Calcutta in another 
respect. It has a campus which lives 
up to the name. It is an island of lush 
green dotted about with tastefully 
designed buildings combining tradition 
ivide Buddhadev Bose) and modernity 
(witness the soft carpet and plush furni¬ 
ture of the Senior Common Room in the 
Arts building which should arouse envy 
even in the smartest Indian academic 
haunts). For the book lovers, a drive to 
the old city — twenty rupees an hour 
if you are lucky enough to hnd a car foj* 
hire may have its moments. Binaphilp.< 
wilt no doubt have a hall for in spite of 
the political changes, Chinese publica¬ 
tions are still in abundant supply in Dacca 
and to be had fur a song. A little distance 
away, the eternal Buriganga flow's on 
carrying its cargo of filth and slime. On 
a hot February afternoon with the sun 
beating down upon the mud and the 
watei*. even the most romantic heart 




refuses to hold a dtaloRue with the river 
which has seen it all. Equally frustrate 
ing It is to try and put one's nostalgia to 
the test about the fabled romance of 
steamer journeys. Not onlv has the old 
splendour of the first class been wash^ 
^uay by rising expectations. The madding 
crowd on the narrow gangway would per* 
suade any sensible man with a joyride 

HE MIND*'' ^ 

^vr A Stone or concrete walls do not a city 
make, and, anyway. I was there for a 
YC>U i>U glimpse of iu mino. And that brings one 
NATION more transient stuff — men arid 
matters. But one might as weli put the 
scene in its perspective by prefacing this 
story with a description of a bnef en- 
counter with what has become a sacred 
occasion in BaMladesh life ^ twelve 
o’clock at night, February 21. And one 
mi^t as well tell it as one saw It happen. 

As dusk fell on the previous day, life 
flowed out in the streets. Soon the march 
to (he Martyrs' Memorial wu to begin. 
Maybe the euphoria of victory of the 
year before had faded away. But with 
the first general election round the comer, 
could one see new shades in the design ? 

A peep into the world In the evening at 
the Dacca Press Club could be a fair 
beginning. On Che none loo spacious 
lawn, a musical soiree was on. There was 
a largish audience with grim faces. Was 
it just a spot of culture, an empty ritual ? 
The long-haired boys with a light in their 
eyes and the sweet young things warmed 
up soon enough but produced no remark- 
aole music either in words ftr in tune. Is 
it possible that one year can reduce magni¬ 
ficent eloquence to banality? Or has the 
change been really on the receiving end ? 

One expected great things at midnight 
with moonlight on a broken column. Alas! 
midnight mass at a provincial English 
town could perhaps be more, impressive. 
Strange that, for here was passion relived 
and not just an institution honoured. 
The crowd is a familiar feature of the sub¬ 
continental scene and unlike foreigners, 
wc cannot get all that excited over a sea 
of beads. As I stood waiting, jostled about 
by men and women, loudspeakers blared 
evocative music of indifferent quality. 
That was all right at a mass gathering. 
It was also natural that a certain solemnity 
was called for. it was equally natural that 
on .such a sad day. people woud walk 
barefiM>t miles and miles and place wreaths 
in a befitting manner. What grated on 
one’s ear, however, was the repeated 
announcement through the public address 
system of the do*s and don'ts. Bui then 
contrast is the spice of life. Amid such 
elaliorate .stage-management an episode of 
c;iptivating frankness stood out. A teen- 
6 agev yet unversed in dissimulation tried 
to sell me a little magazine — hundreds 
Uoorn on that day — and when I told him 



quite truthfully that all my money was 
with my escort, he confess^ with a sad 
smile, "i haven’t been able to sell a single 
copy," Pity. 

organized media are a different 
story. The g^le-box rose to the occa¬ 
sion. Television has been run down in 
the best possible circumstances but how 
corny was the fare served in Dacca! 
Let politicians rant and rave about the 
uses and abuses of the medium in the 
election campaign but there was com¬ 
plete agreement on the crudity of the 
February 21 programme. For days on 
end, it flogged a live memory driving 
it to death. Poetry and music flowed in 
profuse strains w'ith little impact. Talks 
were unifonniy dry and dreary. Voices 
quivered with the monotony of a com¬ 
mand performance. But the surpassing 
silliness was a bank commercial seeking 
an invisible link tictwevn banking and 
martyrdom. It was, therefore, a real Joy 
to chaT>ce upon one little gem. The 
children's programme, generally un¬ 
imaginative and using a highly stibed 
language, gave a song illustrating the 
Bengali vowels which was beautifully 
written and sung. 

The Press is not doing famously 
either. For its failure it Is not enougSi 
(o blame oAcial tutelage. There is. it Is 
thought, a sort of Internal censorship 
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in the profession which has a long un¬ 
healthy tradition of making a good thing 
of the power of the pen. Dacca has a 
two-storied Press Club — a far cry from 
the Calcutta counterpart ^ and it serves 
excellent meals at very reasonable rales. 
The local scribes do forgather there of 
an evening off and on but one does not 
get the impression that much bright 
thinking is generated. By and large, 
the Dacca newspapers in both Bengali 
and English ~ there are a fair number 
of them — are poor stuff in form as well 
as in content. The lack of political 
liveliness may be understandable in a 
country where there is no Opposition to 
speak of. But even a hurried glance 
through the fat supplements brought out 
by all the publications on February 21 
reveals a peculiar barrenness ~ ail 
passion spent and all thinking suspend- 
ei lyricism w«is the order of the day 
with poems by all recognised ))oets 
ciilching the eye. Whenever a feeble 
attempt was made to kick over the 
Eslablishment traces, the result turned 
out cxivedingiy wLshywashy. Abu Jjfar 
Shamsuddin writing for both JaruijHut 
aiui Banoliutesk Ohierver used Marx's 
famous saving about tragedy repcuteil 
petering out into a farce with reference 
lo February 21. A leading article in 
made a clumsy effort to ft ml a 



new class role for (he day’s message. 
There were a great many referoticcj: to 
Tagore who has legrettably become some¬ 
thing of B polUktil sl<^an. A highly 
superffcial study vras made of fatels of 
Bengali Muslim Hulitical Thinking, 

l!>D5-24. Dr. Sirajul (slam, a lustortaii 

whom I met later came to the extra- 
ordinary conclusion in an article that 
the British in the days of Wellesley had 
encouraged Bengali largely liecaujte they 
wanted Ui save themselves from being 
cheated by liulian busines.smon ami 
because the aulhciriites wisluKl to use 
Indian spiritual thought as a harrier 
against subversive French philosophy. 
And with the aslunishiiie wealth i>f dia- 
lecls at their command, the Dacca |)apers 
have already suirled thinking on the 
lines of slandardising their language 
All was nm so liad. A couple of days 
Liter. Abdul (xnlTai Chaudhury showed 
what (he pen cun at hieve when he lash¬ 
ed out dl a sc andalous org>' of aliduction 
and ra|ie on Martyrs’ day. Another 
slimulating article hy Badruddin Tmar 
^ a brilliant mind in a Marxist strait- 
jacket — focusscsl on the fKilitieal 
exploitation of |Miignani memories 
Journalism, said a Daexu )>oet. was one 
of the enemies of promise, quoting CvnI 
Connollv. That is a it may lx‘. Let 
us go then and (ake a look at the literary 
scene, which by (he force of circuin- 
stanoes, has mostly found home in the 
dusty musty newspaper offitt's. ArniciJ 
with a letter Uttm a Calcutta writer, 1 
went to call on Shamsur Hahman. by all 
accounts the loremost poet of Bafigln- 
desh, m his o/hci? at f>fnmk Hanyln. In 
his loom shared hy another fine gentle¬ 
man. things were alt anyhow' and so W'ss 
the poet- About a quarter of an hour’s 
desultory conversation and many 
cigarettes later, a glimmer of mpixirt 
show'ed itself and an invitation to Snam- 
sur's home follow'cd. In two days, 
the contact ripene<l into easy cordiality, 
all Shamsur's doing. A little over the 
middle height with a shock of hair 
streaked with grey ('‘two years ago, 1 
didn't have one grey hair,” he told mei 
framing a bespectacled leonine head, 
Shamsur is a ^y. affable man who talks 
about everything under the sun, includ¬ 
ing literature, with modesty and mild 
banter. He lakes great pride in the 
literature, especially the poetry of the 
liberation stru^le but frankly acknow¬ 
ledges that it ho^ had ita day. Is any¬ 
thing new* in sight ? He was not so 
Bui it has to ixtmt. For instance, the 
incense-burning about Tagore, Nazrul. 
and Jibananandu. he thought, was neces¬ 
sary when these poets were being reject¬ 
ed for political reasons But now it would 
be more lo the point lo cast a ciitical eye 7 
on them with strictly literary standards in 
mind. Was he afraid that the pursuit of 
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sr^ft living mt^ht blur (he sharp outline 
of the poetry a. suffering? He has his 
douhis ds he hos also abMit merging the 
individual psyi'he with the collective 
effori. Fiction and the drama in Bangla¬ 
desh, he admitted were still a pale shadow 
of a<'hicvemenU across the border. There 
in no end of human material though. 1 
fumbled with my idea that great things 
M1ND^‘^^ be wTitten alxmt the stre^h and 
OF A of personal relations involving 

Vni IMf' embittered by dark memories, 

• I 'Also about the road back to civvies of 
NAIlWtVyoung men who had tasted the heady 
wine of fighting. He nodded agreement 
but did not know if his novelist friends 
had had similar thoughts When it came 
to politics as it impinged upon litera¬ 
ture. he got a little worked up and 
cxj^rcssed great disappointment. He 
knew he was in good company there. I 
told him f had seen the lV programme 
of their poetry-reading the previous 
evening He agreed with me that tl^ 
whole idea of a dosen poets performing 
for a long spell was an awful bore; 
and that, of I'oursc. went for most TV 
prugrumnies, he added. 

AI Mahmud, another leading poet, is 
at the moment far loo involved In 
politics. He obviously believes in Khush- 
want Singh's theof) that good poetry 
cannot be written on jira ai^ nira and 
conditions in Bangladesh are not exactly 
propitious that way. Sill] as he relaxed 
one evening in my hotel room after 
giving up as a bad Job a bash at read¬ 
ing his own poems, he opened out on 
his own art. Before personalia took 
over, he told me that one good thing 
about the Dacca literary crowd was the 
complete absence of malice. Too gc^ 
to Iw true or what ’ 

If these bright chaps may be called 
the inventors, the Bangla Academy going 
strong since 1957 is an ancillary work¬ 
shop. At the end of February, it was 
all animation, day it was the 

venue of discussion groups covering a 
cross-section of the Intelligentsia. On 
the morning of February 21. there was a 
mural on show in the Academy premises 
which charted the evolutiem of history 
culminating in Bangladesh. The cog^ 
nowenti may carp at artistic flaws but 
it was remarkable catholicity that could 
trace the story back to patently non- 
Islamic events. The Bangla Academy, 
however, is no brief exuberance on big 
days. It has been quietly caiTying on 
its important jvb ever since it was born 
of the strident protest against Urdu 
impiTialism. Kabir Chawdhury who was 
its Director until recently has. however, 
d grown a few reservations today about 
the shape of things. Talking to u Swedish 
journalist last year, he said that the 
Academy had no need to change its 


course after liberation for it had long 
been moving on independent lines. If 
anything, the shift should be in quite 
another direction. There was such a 
thing as overemphasizing nationalism, 
he said and the new wave should carry 
literature to the moorings of social 
values. He gave one to understand that 
in iu preoccupation with (he pr(>blem 
of identity, the authorities showed a 
tendency to subordinate truth to policy. 
He cited the case of a number of academ¬ 
ics who had presuambly dissociated 
themselves from an officially sponsort'd 
project of writing the history of the free¬ 
dom movement for the same reason. 

The meagre output of distinction of 
Action in Bangladesh is an obvious 
handicap for the cinema. During my 
short stay, I managed to take in one local 
film ^ generally adjudged the ]>lck of 
the current lot and it was unqualified 
tripe. Yet the reels of mush featuring 
the two top stars — Raszak and Kaban 
Chaudhury — has been doing remark¬ 
ably well at the box-offke whereas *he 
first experimenUl film in Bangladesh. 
Alamgir Kabir's "Dhire Bahe Meghna*' 
which got a very good Press did not run 
more than a week in Dacca. This is a 
measure of the stagnation in the Bangla¬ 
desh cinema which has nut stepped out 
of the tear-jerker-social story grooves. 
There has of la(e been sharp (Titiclhiii 
of the failure of the local film-makern to 
do Justice to the Liberation iheme — 
apart from Jahir Eaihan's "Stop Geno- 
ckde", nothing has been done though 
there U a novel like *Arek Falguni" and 
a play like Munir Chowdhury’s "Kabar", 
Clearly, it is a case of the public getting 
the Sims it deserves. The celluloid 
world is walled in, with few foreign 
films showing at the public halls arid the 
film society movement remaining an 
elitist interest. Even technical skill has 
not come of age; colour U out bccau.:^ 
the market is restricted. The star 
system is in full force with the result 
that those not so much in the public 
eye are left out in the cold. Also, since 
the profession has acquired no respect¬ 
ability, no really vigorous search is on 
for new faces. Take Babita. She is yet 
to make the grade as a star in her home¬ 
land and Satyajit Ray's casting her in his 
new film has not raised her stock much 
in Dacca. The Government could not care 
less about art films. The Film Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, unlike the FFC in 
India, is no patron of the local jwuvelle 
vague and bogged down in personnel 
problems. The selection uf films for 
foreign festivals does not do credit to 
<^'ial diflcemment. An Indian Film 
Festival was due in March but frankly 
I saw no air of expectancy in the city. 
The demand for films is heavy in .rural 


areas, educated cityfolk do not much devetoplng minds. Does the bright look 

care. That ia one *o( the reasons why of ihc campus mirror a neat and efficient 

TV has not cut across the cinema market process of ctanmunication ? I was told 

to a great degree. not to be |hiI of! bv graffiti. I rambled 

It was an interesting experierK*c |Kii'k* from cleparimcnt to department and ran 
Ing both Razzak, the matinee idol uiwl Into invixihlc walk 

Alamgir Kabir, the innovator in my tight It lakes oil to make a world ^ 

schedule Rarzak has long arrived, k mm wen (he small ami jealously guanit'll cmc 

ensconced in his elegant villa in Gulshan of nacea ac ademics. Some aie <juicily 

and knows that even without beneht ol diHikatvtl to their work, condentned as 

intelligeme. his toothpaste smile will iw»n-]k»!uk'al. Some hide their feelingic. 

bring home the bacon. He may have h .'vrfjir ciiheiv get their harkU'v up about 

pleasant chat with a visiting jouninlis: n »(!•>•. Uui all have am thing in 

if he feels like it or he may even give ctKiinuni — .1 aigiiiSed arrttgunit*. No 

an appointment of his own seeking a wondvi tor iIk* ridvemty played n key 

miS8. In contrast, Abmgir Kabir. iMd lole in the making uf Bangladesh. A ski'll 

yet rulUi^g in the stuff presumably, u to alviui the impact of liberation on the 

the manner born as the perfect h^. In iaiiipus. (he> Hhrog the quemion off ha 

his modest home, one can lush up m 'lic> rUim the University air had liecn 

Old Smuggler and put away delicious ficm from pollution long licfore the 

Muslim kfionc but appreciate even moiv PakistnnH patkiHl up. About Calcutta 

the intelligent conversation as an Aor;> I'iii%timi>\ they have a holier than-Utou 

d'ouevft and clever badinage for dessert .iltitudv and do not bother la coiuwl it. 

The theatre is a non-event in Daifo, If settiUrism he the yard^tirk, they 

There is nn inihiu' stage. Writing idat.-i .irgne Dacca has long been ahead of 

has not <;iuglu rin. nor acting in Thim. CuUiitla with its Hindu emblem und 

Vet the I'liivuiKily is oreily fertik* in SHioknt message, 

the medium. la>ng Mfnre Cahutui llie IVngali department Is alive and 
(inlvcrsity lifted its ban on boys and some of the young memberii aeemed 

girls acting ti^dhci. Daccii Cniversitv cujiabic of both ^tling and delivering 

had staged mixed plays. Hut publish- i|Uilr n kick. Tnoy arc not unduly 

ing the short jilayi^ put logt'lmr bs* Inghered oliotit the course and the 

students hint not yet Mrut'k the I took* methods of teaching. The department 

trade na an cxoiunnic prupusilion. has lung been forward-looking, having 

The hoarl : Ihc HihverHilv, one whack- kept out obscurantist forces in the 
ing big laboi-iitory for r^ucing and Pakistani days and now consolidating 
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its gains. T^'?y have brought the 
syllabus sufficiently up - to - date —* 
miMiern poetry comes up to Jibanananda 
who is not alt that remote — and remedied 
the imUibnte in the Calcutta syllabus 
by including a number of Muslim 
;mThnrs passed o\'cr across the border. 
TrtiTe was no attempt to overdo secular- 
■ I f\sm. On the haugnty assumption that 

HF MlNDAlwal or Nazrul did not get their due 
A Calcutta for the same reason that 
\/r%T 1 ^ 1 made the Pakistanis ban Rabindranath, 
IV. J U Pi ^ they have fashioned thei r approach 
NATION which extends even to Tagore and 
Bankim. AU Bengali lit exit, they said. 
paUI undue attention to the religion of 
these (wo masterr; which had little 
for the Rangladesh intelligentsia. So at 
DjiC'a. the emphasis has been on the 
dissociation of literary criteria fr«n 
indivklual faith. 

For a contrast, consider studies in a 
(lying culture — the rulllvatkm of 
Kijglixh . English has no fumlton as h 
link language in Bjingladesh arxl is on 
it»s way (ml. It will 1 * 0^^110 as a second 



language — either as a compulsory or 
an optional subject. For those going in 
for higher studies abroad, a crash pro> 
gramme will be introduced to provide 
rapid training. Literary appreciation 
will doubtless suffer. English journalism 
will languish, if not die. It was intri¬ 
guing to see Supplements of English 
papers celebrating the death of their 
medium. 

Much depends on the role of the 
History faculty in a country whose 
identity is hasM on a historical contra¬ 
diction. I was told that a considerable 
amount of research untainted bv' I slam u 
bias had been dor^e by Dacca historians 
abroad but could not published in the 
(^)unlry previouiUy The acrent in the 
past was, however, on British reseat'h 
I rends — Namier type atomiHation. But 
biday's rteed is to record the broad sweep 
of rational histoiy w'itJ) spivlal refer¬ 
ence to strands of opinion n Ui Trevelyan. 
Rajshahi University has taken a project 
in hand, fkuxa abo has similar ideas. 
OflMiHl polky has liecn prcdiclably un¬ 
imaginative. * For instance, the school 
syllabus up (0 Class VI(I has somewhat 
lustily adiled u history uf Bengal to the 
already heavv load without sorting out 
(he iex(-UM)k* problem. On the other 
haiul, s|io(nHlisjiig In Bengal history at the 
Honours and 1*0 levels la yet to begin 
senmisly. And while such tinkering goes 
on. the only general book on old Dacca 
ivm.iin.s the one jHibltshed in the Pakistani 

f 'liud with inevitable limltatji.)ns. Kabir 
hnwdhury has shown the way with his 
' Folktales of Bangladesh'*. That’s the 
stuff for the nal tonal ethos, much in 
need of sustenance. 

Meanwhile life in Dacca, as anywhere 
else, flits across a chiaroscuro of hope 
and frustration On I he University walls, 
rhe nioct firoinJneiit in^Tiptions extol the 
virtues of Muslim Bengal. At the Union, 
the miJiUmt Kal>-Shirapsl5 sw'^l the last 
elevtlons. On the campus, doe-eyod girls 
in saris dimple with laughter chatting 
with girls iierring through the slits in 
their iMikhaJ^ And all, one truirts, is 
for the lie^t in die liest of possible 
worlds. 

SYAMALENDU BANERIEK. 


U iak«$ all $crts to make a 
«*orM. Alamgir KaDir'a Prai ajtpwtmenta' 
film 901 a 900 a (KM* aM did 
not run more own a week. Yaf 
tfte reats of tno iwo lop aiara 
— Rauak and KaMti Chaodhury — 
do 'tmadiao^ wad 11 (ha boi<ff(ca. 
Ciaaiiy a caaa at (ha pvaifc Qathng 
iha Mm. H dataivaa. 
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“I tovf to be photographctf !'* cxeUimiul 
Moyni Khan a8 she obliginj^ly 
clainbered up the branches of the pelreu 
orhoreo in her parrot trreen turned up 
flares which s^e had picked up during 
her travels in Germany. The mauhinf; 
green knitted lop, however, was loi*al 
from a boutique in Delhi. To set off the 
wide line of the trousers w('re dark 
brown coric platforms — these pn ketl up 
on an Italian sojourn. The hairstyle 
Is an overgrown shag restyled by 
Moyna herself. 


Having been <Hie of the fortunate few 
to have joined the Tea B<iard and seen 
the worla, Moynu reminisev's effusively 
altoul her four memorable vears as 
**tea ambassadrefti*. Dchind (he npjiaix'nt 
glamour n( il all wen* Umg boutii of 
work in depurtment stores, patience, 
learning ao many l.rngnages and 
adjusting in new anintries nmi ki'eping 
up a smiling aari^ed front all Iho 
time. Kavounte I'ountriea were Spam, 
Finland and Yuguslavia — she loved 
the warm, hospitable |wop)e in all 
three countries — so similar in their 
outlook to Indians — and of course, (he 
good wine, food, music,,. 


The black polka dotted while flares wer<‘ 
German too. again set off by an Indinn 
lop — a black shirt with saddle 
stitching. Italy seems to have been 
the hunting g^nd for shoes — this 
outfit was carried off with black street 
walker heels. 


In striking contrast was a flimsy 
georgette sari — a favourite m the 
warmer months on the continent. 
Accessories were large flligreed gok 
earrings fran Spain, as were the tin 
$ heeled sandals. 


Once on a beach binge on the riviera 
she picked up a Jersey culotte — a 
pale pink clinging cixnfortable 
creation worn as a lounger around the 
house. No slippers. And a lot ctf gay 
abandon to carry it off. 

RITA BHIMANI. 


in our fashion 










"Wha» il’you do on Ihe first night ?’* I 
^ nsket} the seniors, wide-eyed. 

"Cry. of course,'' they replied, with the 
^ ('unli<lont air of the know>al1s. 
yA ‘'KvtTylxidy does. You know, cry, 1 
JA mean/' emphasised the second senior. 

TU They ought to know. They were three 
If years my .senioraj. Bc.sides, they had 
JA cousins who were married. And all of 
them had cried on the first night 
31 1, a mere junior, w'as thrilled to hear 

rMthlslnl of news. I was the only privileged 
yijunjor (not by meril. I confess) who was 
f Jon the umc flwr as the seniors in the 
/ hostel. Hence they had condescended 
/ to Kficak to me fm this forbidden subject. 
' '‘Whv do they erv, an? they tired or 
something. . I ventured timidly. 

, Thev wi*ro shoikwl' 

' 'What: l)0Ti'l you know? You have 
' to cr)'. Ycni can’t help it. Ji comes 
naturally to a girl. Besides, the brutes " 
k 1'he other senior nudged her. The first 
\ one relopw d into silence. Too much 
V \ had l>cen s;od in (hv piesence of a junior, 
hi What would the nuns say ? 

W "Will 1 had learnt my lesson for life. 
^ You hud to cry on the wedding night. 
^ U came naturally, of course. 

I Came the <lay oi my wtnlding. I never 
thought I would marry Sudhir. He had 
followed me around like a lamb for 
months. 

1 am Id n't help liking him. But you 
had to play hard to get. that's what the 
seniors had said. But not too hard. I 
decided swiftly, just in case J overdid 
(he cold shoulder, 

it worked. 

And camp the first night, 

I sat on the bed, wrapped in a sticky 
red sari. 

"Isn't it terribly h«>i?" he said. 

Ahu! The opening gambit. Pretender. 
Taking the inno^'ent way. Two silent 
minutes ticked by. 

"Would you like something to drink ?” 

1 couldn't resist it Yes. Something 
c“old, please, with lots of ice." 

He found the drink, all right, but no 
ice. He was frantic. He went to open 
the door. ‘The fridge is outside, in the 
kitchen, you know," he stuttered. 

The <loor was locked from outside! 

Hu ! Didn't I know his tricks. 

"The door is locked from the outside/' 
he announced needlessly. 

This was the cue. It comes naturally, 
they had all said. Desperate. 1 even 
U surreptitiously pressed my eyelids. Not 
a drop! Something had gone wrong 
somewhere. Why wasn’t I crying by 


now ? 

“Your sari, er, looks sticky.warm 

... I mean, you look, I say, do you feel 
hoi, 1 mean, would you like to change ?" 
he said, all in one breath. 

The second big cue had been droppe<l. 

By now, I should have been sobbing 
my heart oiiL 

But so far, no Godavrl, no Niagara. 
Nothing. 

What had gone wrong ? 

( looked at him from the corner of my 
eyes. He stood on one leg for the first 
minute. He pul it down. Stood on the 
other leg. 

I had a strong desire lo laugh. I sup¬ 
pressed it qui^ly. Afte** all, I was 
desperately trying to save myself. I 
couldn't even cry. And there was that 
brute, uretendmg to be nervous. 

"Is (here anything I can do for you " 
he asked. 

Do for me? What a joke! When 1 was 
trying to save myself. 

Cold silence. 

"Are you angry ?'' 

Angry? This was ihe last straw. The 
mischief maker. Hero 1 was. unable even 
to cry. a thing that comes naturally to 
women on thcii first night, and he asks 
me if 1 am angry. 

And it isn't as if I am abnormal. 1 can 
cry just as w'ell as any other woman. It 
comes naturally ond easily to me. Onc'c, 
when I had the fiu and I cried. 1 looked 
in the mirror. 1 l<x>ked prettier than 
the actresses who put glycerine in their 
glistening eyes. I would have made the 
prettiest bride who had cried on her 
wedding night. 

It should have come naturally to me, 
and this brute here had petrifi^ me so 
much that I couldn't even cry. A lump 
rose in m> throat. A sob escaped me. 

"Here, uke my hanky." he said. 

Of all the thin^ to say ...! I couldn't 
bear it any longer. 1 broke down com¬ 
pletely. "You brute," I wept "I didn’t 
know you could be so boorish, so cruel." 

"Here, I didn't mean anything,"* 

But 1;^ now my heart was broken. 1 
just couldn’t stop crying. 

He threw himself cn \ht bed beside 
me. 

Next day. they surrounded me. wide- 
eyed- 

"Did you cry ?" 

I nodded mutely. 

"Then what happened ?" 

I gave a bitter little amile. It had to 
happen to me. 

"He cried himaelf to sleep." 




Frederick Forsyth 



OM^flUE 


IT WAS EIGHT that evening thai the 
Ia^vyer in Nuremberg thourtt he had 
better ring Bayer and malce sure the 
refugee Kolb had arrived safely. It was 
Bayer’s wife who answered. 

"Oh, yes. the young man, ho and my 
husband have gone out to dinner some* 
where. Such a nice young man," burbi* 
cd Frau Bayer cheerfully. "I passed 
him as he was parking his car." 

A NICE YOUNG MAM 

"K.vcuse me, Frau Bayer," ihe lawyer 
cut in. "The man ha<t not got his Volks* 
wagon w'lih him. He came by train," 
"Ko, 110 ," said Frau Buyer, hapuy to 
N' aide to show supi'rior knowlrage. 
"Ho cumc by car. Such u nUe young 
lUitn, and such a lovely cor." 

• Frau Bayer, listen to mo. Carefully 
now. What kind ol a car was it?" 

"A s|)ort.s i*ar. A long block one. with 
a yellow stripe down the side —" 

The lawyer s)amme<l down the ’phone. 


then dialled a number in Nuremberg, 
He was sweating slightly. 

"Mackensen," barketf the Werwolf, 
"gel over here fast. We've found 
Miller." 

FRANZ BAYER was as fat and round 
and }olly as his wife. Alerted hy the 
Werwolf to expect Rolf Gunther Kolb, 
an S.S refugee, he welcomed Miller on 
his doorstep when he presented himself 
just after eight o'clock. 

Ten minutes later they were heading 
in Bayer's car towards the city centre 
of Stuttgart for a meal 

• • • 4 * 

IT IS at leaAt a two-hour drive from 
Nuremlnjrg to Stuttgart along the old 
E2 high road, and Mackensen the 
Odessa liquUlator. pushed his uir. 

He arrived at half-pasl-ten and went 
straight In flayer's house. 

Frau Bayer, alerted bv another call 
from the Weiwolf that the man calling 
himself Kolb was not what he seemed 
to lie, and might indeed be a pulii'c 


BACKED by a Jewish revenue groap headed by a mail 
named Leon, a German reporter. Peter Miller, for 
rrawns of his own, b trained to laAliratc tbe 
sinister Odessa mdrement. an assoclattoo of former 
SS men In Germany. Miller Is banting a farmer SS 
captain. Ednard ftosebmann. So b Lcm. The Odes 
mean to stop them ... 


PART IV 



informer, was a frightened woman when 
Mackenst^n arrived. 

"You said you saw him parking his 
<ar. Where was this V* 

She described the street where Miller's 
Jaguar was parked. 

"Have you any idea which restaurant 
your husband might have taken Kolb 
to?” 

"Well, his favourite eating place is the 
Three Moors Restaurant on Friedricb- 
strasse," she said. 

Mackenson drove the half-mile to the 
f)arked Jaguar. He examined it closely. 


GENIAL 


OVER DINNER Bayer had been the 
genial host, roaring with laughter as he 
told his favourite )okes. Miller tried 
several times to get the talk round to 
the question of a new passport for Rolf 
Gunther Kolb. 

Each time Bayer clapped him soundly 
on the back, told him not to worry, and 
added : 

"Uave it to me, old boy. leave it to 
old Franz Bayer." 

He the right-hand side of his 

nose witii iris fore-finger, winked broadly 

and dissolved mto gales of merriment. 

• • • • 

MACKKNSEN reached the Three Moors 
at a quarter past eleven. He inquired of 
the head waiter. 

"Herr Bayer ? Yes. he was here to¬ 
night. Left about half an hour ago." 

"He bad a guest with him ?" 

"That's right." 

")>> you know where they went from 
here r 

"You could try the hat-check girl." 

Mackensen awed the girl. Then he 
asked for a copy of the tourist booklet 
WhaVs On In Sluilgarl. In the sec¬ 
tion for cabaieU were half a dozen 
names. In the middle pages of the book¬ 
let was a stieet map of the city centre. 
He walked back to his car and headed 
for the hrst name on the list of cabarets. 

ft # ♦ # 

MILLER, alias Kolb, and Bayer sat at a 
table for two in the Madeleine night¬ 
club. Bayei, on his second large tumbler 
of whisky, stared at a generously en¬ 
dowed young woman gyrating her lips 
in the centre of the floor while her 
fillers unhooked her brassiere. 

Bayer jabbed Miller in the ribs. 

"Whal a pair, eh, iad, what a pair!" 

It was well after midnight and he was 
becoming very drunk. 

"Look, Herr Bayer. I*ro worried." 
whispered Miller ‘T mean, it’s me 
who's on the run. How sobh can you 
Id make this passport for me?" 

Baver draped his arm round Miller's 
shoulders 


“Rolf, my old buddy. I've told you. 
Just leave it to old Franz.” He winked 
broadly, "Anyway, I don’t make the 
passport. I just send off the photo- 
grapns. No problem. 

Miller could not get the fat Odessa 
man away from the nightclub before the 
end of the first floor show. 

"I’d better drive you home," he told 
Bayer as they approached the car park¬ 
ed by the kerb. He took the car keys 
from Bayer's coat pocket and helped the 
fat man unprotesting into the passenger 
seal. Slamming the door on him, he 
walked round to the driver's side and 
climbed in. At that moment a grey 
Mercedes slewed round the corner 
behind them U> stop 20 yards up the 
road. 

Behind the windsiieen Mackensen, 
who had already visited five nightclubs, 
stared at the numbej* plaie of the car 
moving away from the Kerb outside the 
Madeleine, (..ettmg in the clutch, he 
followed il. 

Miller drove rut to Bayer’s house bui 
to his own hotel. 

The fat man stared about him. 'Must 
gel home." he mumbled. "Wife wait¬ 
ing.” 

"Come on. just a little drink to finish 
the evening. We can talk about the old 
limes." 

Miller eased open the door of his hc»lel 
room, flicked on the light, and helped 
Bayer into the only armchair. 

Mackensen, across from the hotel, 
waited.... 

• 9 • • 


BAYER was taken completely by sur¬ 
prise when the blow came. 

Miller had never had occasion to use 
Che blows he and his fellow rookies had 
practised in the gymnasium of their 
army training camp ten years before, 
and was not entirely certain how effec¬ 
tive they were. • 

The vast bulk of Bayer's neck, kike a 
pink mountain when seen from behind 
as the man sat muttering in the chair 

"Good old times, great old times_" 

caused him to hit as hard as he could. 

It was not even a knock-out blow, for 
the edge of his hand was soft and in¬ 
experienced. and Bayer's neck was 
insulated by layers of fat But it was 
enough. By the time Uie Odessa con¬ 
tact man had cleared the dizziness from 
his brain both his wrists were lashed 
tightly to the arms of tlic chair by 
Miller’s only two ties. 

His own tie came oi! and secured his 
left ankle to the foot of the chair, and the 
rjpped-out telephone flex secured the 
right one. 

He looked up owlUhly at Miller as 
ctsnprehension began to dawn in his 
button eyes. Bayer had one nightmare 


that never quite left him. 

“You can’t get me away from here," 
he said. "You’ll never gel me lo Tcl 
Aviv. You rant prove any thing. I never 
Touched YOU people —" 

The words were cut off as a rolled-up 
pair of socks were stuffed into his 
mouth and a woollen scarf was wound 
rounti his face. From abo>'t the pattern¬ 
ed Knitting, a present to Miller from his 
ever-sulicjtuus mother, his eyes glared 
Ixilefully, 

Miller drew up the other chair in the 
room, reversed it and sat astride, his 
fare two feet away from that of his pri¬ 
soner. 

"Listen, you fat slug For one thing 
I'm not an Israeli agent. For another, 
you’re not going anywhere. You’re stay¬ 
ing right here, and you’re going to talk, 
right here. Undemand ?" 

Fur an.Kwer Franz Bayer stared back 
above the scarf. The eyes no longer 
twinkled with merriment They were 
I'ed-linged. like an angry boar in a 
thicket. 

"What I want, and what I’m going (o 
have before this night is Ihrough, is the 
name and uddtess of the man who 
makes the passiiorts for the Odessa.” 

Slowly he cased ol! the scarf and pull- 
('d the rolled sticks out of Bayer’s mouth. 

"You iKistard.” hissed Bayer. "You are 
a spv. You’ll get nothing out of me.” 

"No?’ said Miller, "We’ll see. I’ll 
start tin your lingers and see how vou 
like it 

He ir.iok the little finger and ring 
finger of Bayer’s right band and bent 
them liackwards until they were almost 
vertjcal, Bayer threw himself about in 
the chair so that it almost fell over. 
Miller steadied it and casexi the pressure 
on the fingers. 

"I can break every finger on both 
youi hands, Bayer,’’ he whispered. 

Bayer closed his eyes and sweat roll¬ 
ed in torrents off his face. 

"Talk,” hissed Miller. "The forger, his 
name and address." Bayer slowly, 
shook his head. 

"1 can't,” he whispewl. “’They'll Kill 
me.” 

"Talk,” said Miller "You’ve got seven 
more fingers to go.” 

Bayer swallowSi, eyes closed. 

"V\’Inzer” he said. 

"Who r 

“Winzer, Klaus Winzer. He umkes 
the passports,” 

"Whore ? Which town ?*’ 

‘They’ll kill me.” 

’Til kill you if you don't tell me. 
Which town ?” 

"Osnabpuck,” whispered Bayer. 

Across the road Mackeneen shivered 
it) his niche on the second floor of a 
half-completed building and clasped the 


heavy Remington .3{X) rifle. At a range 
<if thirty yards there would be no prev 
blems with such a gun, Mackensen 
con 111 wait, he was n fiat lent man. 

In his room Miller cjuietly packed his 
things, lie needed Haver lo lemain 
((uiesent for at k'ast six hour&. Perhaps 
the man would lx* loo ternfied to warn 
his chiefs that he had given away the 
SCI ret of the forger. But he couldn’t 
count on it. 

Miller sfient a Iasi few minutes tighten¬ 
ing the Ixinds and the gag that held 
Bayc*r immobile and silent 

He w.is almost ai the lop of the stairs 
wlK*n a thought caTTie to him. The 
night fMirtiT h^ seen them both mount 
the stairs. Wliat would he think if only 
one came down, paid his bill and left ? 
Miller retroaUxl and headed towards 
the hack of ihe hotel. At the end of the 
(‘orridor was a window Uxiking out on 
to the fire-escape. 

Two minutes later he was striding 
the three miles to where he had park¬ 
ed his Jaguar, half-a-milc from Baver's 
house. He needed sleep badly. * but 
realiseil he had to reach Winzer before 
the alarm was raised. 

It was almost four in the morning 
when he climbed Into the Jaguar and 
half-past the hour before he had made 
his way back to the autobahn leading 
north for Hellbronn and Mannheim. 

Almost ,is soon as he had gone Bayer, 
by now completely .sober, began to 
struggle lo gel free.,.. 

His first thought was the door, but It 
was locked. He tried the dead telephone, 
lumbering about on feet long since 
<levoid of feeling from the tightness of 
the bindings. Finally, he stagger^ to 
the window, ripped back across the cur¬ 
tains and jerked the windows inwards 
and open. 

In nis shooting niche across the road 
Mackensen w^s almost dozing, despite 
the cold, when he saw the curtains of 
Miller’s room pulled back. Snapping the 
Remington up into the aiming position 
he waited until the figure behind the 
net curtains jerked the windows inwards, 
then fired. 

The bullet hit Bayer in the base of 
the throat and he was dead before hU 
reeling bulk tumbled backwards to the 
floor. 

KLAUS WINZER. who from his early 
teens had been completely in love witfi 
the art of handwriting, had alrei’dy 
supplied 42 West German passports to 
Oaessa men in trouble. 

He had taken one precaution. One day 
the Odessa might wish to dispose of his 
service, and of him. So he kept a record. 

He never knew the real names of his 17 
clients; to make out a false passport in 
a new name it was not necessary. The 




[min\ w»s immutenaL He took a copy 
of evei*y ))horueriiph seni to him, pasted 
the oi'i^in^O in ihe for|^ paaspurt. and 
kept the 1 ‘opy. Each photograph was 
jiadtorJ on to a sheet of cartridge paper. 
lV.«](lc it was ty])e<J the new name and 
a (It tress, and the new passport number. 

Thc>c shwJs were kept in a file. The 
lile was his life insurance. 

Then* w«i.< one in his house*, and a copy 
with i\ lawyer in Zurich, If he were ever 
thivaleiKsI bv (he Odessa, he woutd wai*n 
then) that, if anything happemsi to him 
I hi* lawyer wrail'd send the file to the 
trciniar authordies. 

The \Ve.<i (Jevnirins. arme^l with (he 
photographs, wmdd coni}KJn* them with 
I heir "Ui^ues ((idierv" of wantisl Na7;]H. 
The piivsiiort muntier aloiw, c*he(*keU with 
vmU of the It* sliile eiijolids would reveal 

I he <tomieilv of the holder. Hx[iosUJV 
would lake ooi luoie than a week It 
wa.^ .k f<H>||ma>l scheme ro ensure Klaus 
Win/tT .Ua.MsI alive ami m giKxl health 

Tins was (he man who >ud < pi icily 
iniiu<*hmg his lousi and jam, sitiping hi.v 
ni|h*i aiirl glaneoig lUnKigli (he fi'MiI 
page of the tlsnahrink Zculnng h( halt* 
)sisl eight that Kiidav moniing when the 
telcphom* rang. The \uiiv at the Oliver 
end Nsas In si fi*'i*i*mp1orv. then iva«ui* 
ing 

* Thi*!-!* is wt 4|oestioo of your inong in 
:m\ trouble with us at all." siihl the Wer* 
uoh. ilu sii*ivt tklessa rhief, ‘*lt’s this 
daniMei) re|Hii|(»r We have u lip that 
lie’s iijinuig !•* see \mi MV |»erf(.vlly 
all rigids We have one of oiir iiien 
(Miiniig u|» liehnid him ami the whole 
.dl.ni will Im» taken <ure of wilhin the 
da\ Ihil vou must get out of (heiv 
Now heivV what I want >•»« to do. " 

1*1)il ly iniiuJies laler a very Huslered 
Klaus Winzc*i cxplaiiKH) t<i a .siavlU*tt 
liousi'iiiaKl thal he umild not lie going 
to th(* printing works (hat morning. On 
die eoidiaiA, he had det'idiKl to take a 
hni't hot Idas in tlw Austruni Ait>s 

Slie sKmxI on Ihe ii«x>rs(cp 0|K*ii-mc»uth' 
ed as Winrei V Kadett ilrove off. As the 
ear le.irhed Che eloser-leaf junction wich 
the autohahii. a lilaek Jaguar was c'otning 
the oiiuH wav heading into Osnaliruck 

tViei Millei left I ho Jaguar al Ihc end 
of the drive and walki'tl lo the fnavt 
disir 

* V»Ki just misseil him." .said Ihe maid. 

Ms JO imiiules." 

'Clh wh.il a |)il\ I’d hojKsI In eatrh 

I nut lM’t«»ie he wont li» w<H’k *' 

Me hasn’t gone to wmk. sir Nirf this 
rnmiiiug. lieV givne oil on holiday" 

Miller foughr down a rising hvling of 
paitie. \Ve ha«l ah apjsnniment ihis 


morning." he invented quickly. 

"Oh w’hat a shame," said the girl. And 
he went off so sudden. He got this phone 
call, then upstairs he goes. ’Barbara,’ he 
says. "Tm off on holiday in Austria just 
for a week,* Well. J'd never heard of 
him planning no holiday. Tells me to 
ring the works and suy he’s not coming 
in (or a week, then off he goes. Not like 
Kerr WInzer at all. Such a quiet gentle¬ 
man,’’ 

Inside Miller the hope began lo die. 

"Could I sjwak to »au WInzer?" 

liarbani giggled. 

"There ain't no Frau Winzer, Don’t 
yiiu know Herr Winzer at all?" 

"No. I never met him." 

"Well, he's not the marrying kind 
really. I mean very nice, bul not really 
inieivsted in women. If you know what 
I mean." 

Miller fell u*canncss creep over him. 
He luKi go so (loiie. Now he fell only 
the iMHxl for .vloep. 

lie drove j>asl the mediaeval wait of 
the old city to the Theixlor Heuss Pht’t, 
ixirked the Jaguar in front of the station 
and che<*ked into the Hohonzoliern Hotel 
acn>s.s Ihe M|uare. He fell asleep at half* 
fiasr len. 

'Vhv Post office in Osnabntek flanks one 
skIc of the The»¥lor Heuss Platz. A whole 
4‘oi nei* and one. side of the square is 
taken up by the main railway sUition, 
anrt a third side is ix*eupie<1 by the Hohen- 
zollern Hotel, 

A.< Mac'kensen, the Oiiessa’s lieluIda- 
tor, iwrkcd by the past office, his face 
split into a gim. The Jaguar he sought 
w'us in front of the towiVs main hotel. 

The W'erwolf was in a beilei' mmxl. 

"It’s all right. Panic over for the 
moment." he told the killer, "I reach* 
h 1 the forger in time and he gut out of 
tow'n. His maid (old me he left barelv 
'20 minuU's before a young man wdth a 
black sports car came enqujrlng after 
him." 

'T’vc got some news, too. said 
Mackensen. "The Jaguar is parked right 
heit? on the square in front of me. I 
can take him right here in hia hotel 
rextm." 

"Hold iC warned the Wemolf. 
"Don’t he in loo much of a hurry The 
maid has seen him and his car. She 
w»njld prubiihly report to the police. 
That would bring attention on out* forg* 
er, and he’s the j»anicking kind. 1 ciin’t 
hiis'c htm i»ivolve<l. The maid’s test!- 
nionv would east a lot of suspicion on 
him' First he gels a phone call, then 
he dashes mil ami vanishes, then u 
v<iUMg man calls to see him, then the man 
is shot In a hirti’l rwm. It’s iw much." 


NEXT : the net closes 






The Ra)esh-Dimp]e wedding reception 
looked something like a ‘‘meld'* with its 
mile-long trafSc jams, no parking space, 
fireworks all around : Hotel Horizon with 
its huge lawn, provided only standing or 
rather pushing place for people, while 
the police force was handling car traffic 
outside, Rajesh's henchmen were giving 
stop-and-go signals on the wide dais. 

Looked more like a gigantic publicity 
stunt, said a producer, turning back after 
an hour^s futile wail to get up the dais. 
Or else why should there be no family 
members at the entrance to the lawn, 
leaving free passage for the star-crazy 
public, disguised In suit-n-boots. Genuine 
invitees had no staying power, so home 
they went I 


venue. Sharmila, it seems, was last to 
leave. 

Raj Kapoor sang the doll song, spirit¬ 
ed in more ways than one. An even 
more sozzled Chunibhai sat with him on 
the doorstep and stuck to his side the 
whole evening through. Dimple and 
Rajesh came out and separated — she 
to the hen's group, he to the boozer’s. 
She wore heavy bridal attire, loose 
open hair and all — talking away, to 
friends. Munni Dhawan. etc As usual, 
speed of 30 words per second. Raiesh 
was doing all the blushing and dimpling 
for his bride. 

Shatrughan Sin ha arrived in a dark 
attire, tie-less and unshaven. Gave me 
a warmer-than-oMinal greeting and 



Stampede control chiefs, 

Samanla and Raj Kapoor, made their 
way up to the bar hall, where ctoee 
invitees were to be ’’looked after". What 
did they And ? The ''faitu public" swarm¬ 
ing round waiters, there too * The chiefs 
began bodily necking them out! They 
were stopping and interrogating every¬ 
one, and when two hordes of 30 young¬ 
sters each strode in imperiously. Raj 
asked : "Who are you, where do you think 
you’re going ?", they shot back : "We are 
members of the Rajesh Kbanna Fan Club, 
and we are invit^ to the wedding!" 
Shaktl and Raj threw up their hands in 
defeat. ' 

One thing this mismana^ (deliber¬ 
ately?) reception has done is to set the 
other marrying couples rethinking. 
Venues deckled earlier, for the Raalchoc 
wedding and the Jeetu one, are being 
warily changed. By the w'ay, Jeetu. in 
black suit, red tie, stated that his date 
was being shifted from the unlucky 
number till after Raakhee's. His father 
was not well. 

Real Naw'abi style. The genuine invitees 
It) the wedding were entertained at 
Chunibhai Kapadiu’s residence after the 
reception. We walked and motored next 
door, in secret hordes, expecting the 
fans to follow any minute — but they 
didn't. Paan in silver salv'ers was offer¬ 
ed round by liveried staff. Paan's 
enthusiasts were Sharmila Tagore, Bindu 
iind one I^lu Mirchandani, who was 
dancing around Sharmila at the. dinner 


explained why he ^'ame in facial shrub¬ 
bery, "I never shave on holidays I 1 
didn’t go to work to-day”. Poor had 
been helping with the 1)araat. Komal in 
severe, lack-flounge glamour, hovered 
around Shatru, while he kept casting 
detached looks away from her 
Anil Dhawan has cultivated a more 
abundant crop of locks, to match his L* 
shaped sideburns. Ihitting on too much 
weight, Anil, cut down that hogging! 
Hams are not in season, you know! 

Mr. and Mrs. Babenkhuv were atten¬ 
tive lookers-on at Chunibhal’s dinner 
and the reception, loo. Mr. Babenkhov 
is the chief of Sovexportfilm in Bombay, 
They know ev^ry star by sight and by 
love-affair loo. kV instance, Mrs. B. 
asked me if Vinod Mehra was not accom¬ 
panied by Rekha ? A very curious 

C astime, it seemed to me, to be asking 
ow rich each star was, beginning with 
the bridegroom. But the Babenkhovs 
were really doing only that. Mrs. B 
wanted that Manu should be very 
"reesh*', because the day she stoos work¬ 
ing. she won’t be left with much money, 
to last her lifetime. 

Raj Kapoor, downing the last di ip 
from his glas.s. looked up at a wldc-star- 
ring Krishna, his wife, sorrowfully. Fur 
from ipo\ogy, he dsked her: "Ghar ja 
ke aur kuch mitega(Will I get some¬ 
thing more when f go home?) Not a 
wisp out of place on her cool face, she 19 
replied : "Lei's see if we can go home 
find!" You know your man, Krishna 


2U 


‘ The fii>t ihuiK 1 lold Dev AiiantJ when 
hf wna lestinK me for the role in ‘'Hare 
Heimei Mare Krishna*' was that I wunto<i 
UMli(‘L\( films moiv than act in them. He 
was conrimnileH. )>ro)Nthly wondering how 
ii slip of a girl (on Id go to an established 
film maker-ac tor of his standing and ask 
if she could diiecl a film!*’ And Zecnal 
A man seemed very sericnis a lx ml it tcK>. 

“Hut 1K‘V had the last woid. ‘You w'ill. 
ynu will', he had sai(i and very soon my 
wish IS going 10 l>e fulHIled". Zecnul’s 
argument was sound. If an actor could 
dim^t a film w'hile playing a I’ole. she 


she musi. have inherited creative talent. 
“Really, journalism was the first thing I 
w'anted to take up, at that certain age 
when one wants to do one of those 
things. Now Tm so busy, hut I keep 
track uf the wi ilten word by reading in 
my hw time". Yes. she is* a voracious 
reader and is one of the few actresses 
who tan talk intelligentlv on a variety 
of sulijects. 

But we were not getting anywhere, so 
I asked : ''In the chillum-smoking scene 
in ‘Hare Rama Haro Krishna', did you 
smoke the real thing r 


important 

actress 


could at \vi\s\ a.ssisi in the making of tt. 
The sinciTUy of the girl vanw thi-ough us 
she .said : “I w';inl to know the compleTP 
machinery of filming — U'chnicul uihI 
orgiinisaiional — liecause I am working 
only half mvstdf for the camera". 

‘ lk> you feel that studying the Uvhni- 
culilics i*f filming will make yon a U»Uor 
artiste, or make you want to pursue it 
as a profession a pail from acting?" I 
aski^l. cx|)eclhig Ihe stereotj'ped "I want 
Ui Ih' a full-Hedged dneclor" bit. But no. 
It turned out that she was trying lo probe 
the total aspiKits of filming like any 
intelligent |)erson with professional 
curiosity, "so that I may act with a 
iK'iter grip on the subject", 

A highly sut'cessful model, she had 
never consciously thought oi acting, 
though she i‘cct»gnuav| that it was the 
next natural step. “Rut first on mv ambl- 
lion-list was journalism. I wa.s quite good 
at writing and, in the United States 
where 1 studied, I a I way's got ‘Ones' for 
English and essays. I’ve also been 
awarded medals for short stories and 
(Teative pieces, beside elocution, recitation 
and the sort. Acting in ])lay8, loo. came 
naturally Co me". 

Being the daughter of the late Atnan, 
w ho was a w'liler and lyricist for films. 


the him and they were smoking the 
mil stuff. In the sequence, I had lo be 
IMsstxI the chIlium to lake a w'hiff. But 
the number of retakes they needed 
proved too much for me, Pretiv soon, 
I was really high, I fell giddy and silk. 
They jnit me m a car and I slept it off 
at the hotel" 

I asked her f(»r more • on pot, 
"Marijuana, or charas, is what the 
hij^ies pul in their chi I turns. The eff«‘l 
Is not like liquor, where you tend to get 
loud and extroverlish.' This is the 
opposite — you become quiet, drugged, 
with the feelings of an Inlro'ert weigh¬ 
ing yiHi down, \Vhate\’er mood or frame 
of mind you aie in. the feeling becomes 
deeper. You do not gel out of the mood, 
as in drinking. The deeper you go, the 
'higher' you get". She laughed at the 
fascination written ail over my face. 

"Did you smoke poi in the States, or 
did you act so w*ell because you had seen 
everyone there doing it ?" 

"In the U.S, there is a lot of ao I fl¬ 
uking. metbidrin-sniffing, put-smoking 
and heroin-injei'ting. Living there, I wus 
very familiar with drug-react ion, though 
T never tried it, I was staying with a 
family and almost everyone was taking 



Look — real hippies were taken i 








I never 

care 

for 

glamour 



dru«s in some form or other”. 

'*How about your other roles and vour 
preferences". I asked, to come back to 
shop talk. 

‘ I like lo ucl in roles that itive me a 
t'hanre to perform emotion, drama, 
intrigue these arc situations 1 wuuld 
like to act oul". 

1 had heard from B. B. Chopra his 
assessment of this new artiste's work 
iind talent "Utter ('oncenI ration and 
sincerity, couple<i with a refiushingly 
new style of acting. She is most intelli¬ 
gently aware of continuity", f have seen 
her repeating her lines to herself, 
seriously, like a student, between takes 
— and her conr^entratiun seemed unlike 
anyone cise's. 

"I notice you never really care for 
glamour, or roles whk'h call for a lot of 
ii. Is It becuu^ you are naturally 
gIamor<»us that vc»u want to avoid accen¬ 
tuating it ?" r aKko<i. 

"You’re right. I realise I have never 
('artxJ for glamour, but how right you 
at'e about the natural — glamour hit. f 
cannot say. As for ivies, the Iwst one I 
have now is in "Heera Panna" — one 
which calls for a lot of emoiion*tos.sing 
and oilers so(»ts* for drama The othei 
good role is in the Shamnn Kapocir- 
tlirectetJ "Manoranjan", the character of 
St call-girl — an ordinary prostitute. That 
.should be n good change from the 
glamourisetl ‘IVvis’ we have on siTOon. 
who go to the rt»mples. do pooja and are 
orustilutes only in (heir spare time — 
wing virgins, besides ?** 

Pmally, .she admitted, she bad laid 
ceilaln norms for herself. First, she 
would nt>t do Unt many Rims a( a lime. 
Next, she would work only for good, 
esiablisheil film makers — more impon- 
ant, only for good dirortors. Another is 
thai she woulil never act in a film with 
two jm|>oriant girls. Iierausc she would 
get the lesR-imporlant ivle. probahlv the 
usi‘ioss, glamourxxis one — "so whalf's the 
;s)iiit ap|>eanng in it **" 

M jih these nonn.s, she said, .^^he w*ant- 
ed t4i shaj* her acling career. "Let's see 
how well I am able to keep lo them and 
survive”. 

With three film.s released and four 
awards already (two from Bombay and 
22 one each from t)elhi and CalcutUi she 
i-ertainly looks set lo survive — and 
conquer. 

VrJAYA IRANI 
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Wool toAdt^kApAinst four SpodM AlW 
dvmiwy I to « hwOid by ino Mck. Eaoi 
rotorno 0 J And Soulh tikok Iho right vMw, 
ploying lo« from bond And winning in 
dummy Thion no plAyt off ihroo roundl of 
irgiTM 

n lA obviouA whot mil noppon il Eon 
mokoA 0 rMutrol dioeord on Iho ffwd 
irun« Woot will try to pul h*m In wHh a 
hMfi. for A dMtnond lood. And South wM 
mokolhorOAt 

iiMtOAd. Eaoi muo diooord tho Aco of 
howtA, forcing Woot to OAAh 0 m King of 
dMmondA And hold South to ton tr«CHA 




eAN MARINO « noiod, wnong (owrW» m 
wwii AO pMliMliAts. foritt AtrrMVvo pMonoi 
A t A Ttip e iHuAUAtlng sudi thomot lo pr^ 
hitlonc AAimAS. wild Oirdl. ^morntt. 
vwioron cata And tno hMory of hunting. ThA 
lAMAt AOrtoA eempruot 10 titfnpA Ahowtng 
flqworo In Ihwr rMturtI oofouro. Tho S4iro 
Atomp lAbowO) footuroA CAtVAWOA cMfbotA. 
A nMmOAt of ino knopwood And eomfiowof 
TAmwy DAAignAd by Anrw MwIa TigcfUn. 
ihA AATMA htA bAAci priMAd In photogrdvurf 
by Om SwtAA Hrm v CourvotAMf. 

ThN i» 0M fourth AorlAA of llowor AfAinpA 
iiAuod by Son Mirtf>e; ethon AppoArod In 
IMS. WT And 1Pf7 
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1 Sto^ mkiuMng booM (S) 

I SMu ? NMl^og but Mh (7) 

10 About turn inoK MncM. look 49| 

11 L Inwnai atvino for w«ird tfiot i*« BbovwH W) 

12 Bony cruttocoon ftlmoM onoloMd MsMI ^ ' R? 

14 Miyod MttnQl Sot torno Ol if go Kalo (4) 

11 Stfllt butsnm of wogtt. wt hoar (5» 

U Whtl trkkt rayi at •ton o1 boon?'SolyeMM.. .* (7) 

17Ea1 myrMoomt, lovt. ottoc«gg(4) j 

14 Crook cypfw. fofnng rfw oeo w 

21 Thua hoiwi tforb finof^ bock Afgmy OMgt (B) 
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DOWN ” 
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12 Endiaaaiy livaly wM puaa gala and of noat ro iwHch iSf 

15 Frothy confaction krtockod up (not long) for aprlgMiy 
cnaiurai?) 

22 ARicIa M riaing rlvor'a aoddan (7) 

22 Introducaa a bit oi modaaty in toplaaa raafrtctiona ft) 

22 Old axa found in Oaul (41 
24 Ona ptunging, wo hoar, irhon buoMoM afvmpa 
onCb^Fit) 

21 AppoMad auporiortogin baing brought up (6) 

22 Aganriaman'a coy of joy whon ombracod by 
Unaman (t) 

27 it'a trua ab^aun rWng: lla baam’a iManaa (t) 

SO An aya wfthin tha bordara ol Kilmarnock 14) 
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beglnnip>g with Apill 22< 1073 




AfliES (Watch 21 April 20} 
This ii a wMk «r pro«p«rfty. 
Plana ara likaiy to maioriaJiM. 
Prolasalonala will darivo mwcP 
panafll tvougA Mphly plwcatf 
Irlanda. In aarvlea thia it ttia 
tima to aniot. Your haaiOr 
will Improva. Minor a H man u 
of your apouaa indlcaiatf 




TAURUS (ApHi 21 ~ May 20» 
Paiianca, plaaaa l At work, 
your mova mould Pa cool ano 
eaieuiaunp Ciam oi intaraata 

among your auparlora may iiv 
diraciiy taopardlaa your 
chaocat. Bvainaaaman may 
axptcl handaoma prolHa. 
Ahaumaliam may conftna you 
lo bad. SinglaT Qo ahaad 
wllh marrlaga plana. 



GEMINI (May 21 — Juna 20) 
Your long>cbarlahad daaira 
will ba fvlfMiad. Now la tha 
right tima for lutura planning. 
To avoid loaa. ael at 9r>ca. 
Proiaaaionaia to fara banar, 
Buair>aa»man ahould ba axtr^ 
eaulioua In tranaacHona. A 
trip to a pfaca oi aoame 
baauty may maiariahaa. 



CANCER fJune 21 — July 211 
Tha waaR opana with a 
booal to your linaiKaa. A 
surpriaa gift Irom a trtarKf 
may arrtvt. A Mca latlar from 
a foraignar friand may ba 
aapactad. Succasa in court¬ 
ship Brtd romattca indicatad. 
Bank*advanca will ba forttv 
comir>g to tha businaaaman 
and yields Irom investmants 
will be better. 


t£0 (Arly 22 Aug. 21) 
Pain and pieaaura both will 
ba axpariancad. a curkKitly 
mlaad bag lor you. Slill you 
would find ffilnga going ki tfw 
rtgm direction %ka care 
of your haabh. Eat laaa. 


VIROO (Aug. 22 — Sapt. 22) 
Eaeapt for 27th and 2^ 
tha waah should ba ganaraliy 
bar>af«cial. ProlaMionals may 
hava vangaful tarnparamant 
Bmlnasimsn ahould not ruah 
to naw sehemas. At work, a 
collaaua may ba a sou<oa ol 
dar>gar, Argumama with super* 
lore should ba avoided. 
Appokiimani laiiar may reach 
you on Tuaaday. 

sfi 

LIBRA (Sap. 23 — Oct 22) 

All hurdtas on your way will 
go. Incraaaa ki social status 
bayond aipectations tndlcatad. 
Tha Mfl in your son s earear 
win maka you proud. Racog* 
nHlon lor profaaiionala may ba 
axpaclad. Avoid idumay west¬ 
wards Wadding balls lor 
bachalors. 



SCORPIO (Oct. 23 -- Nov. 22) 
Faca problams with coursga 
and a cisar mind — you wllb 
succaad. Happmass and 
mental peace would prevail. 
A naw phaaa will start from 
midweek in your professional 
acdviUes. An injury lo the 
left ankle may occur, in 
speculation. Rrst half would 
yfeid handaoma profits. 




SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23•Dae. 20) 
An aacallant period for eon- 
oentratad nwnlal affon. Your 
mind will remain active with 
Idaas and innovationa. Ai 
work you will have fairly saiis- 
factory progress. If you are In 
any prefaaelon. mental relief 
la asaurad. Bualoaasman 
iFiOuld ba cauHeua In Invast- 
Mg In fresh veoturaa. 



CAPRICORN (Dec. 21 -Jan. IS) 
Do r>oi act In hasia — 
prosperity la on its way. Stlek 
lo your normal rouilna. 
Single 7 Romance Is round 
the corner. Chancsa m spacu- 
lathe deals are vary bright. 
Right time to finshsa your pro- 
gtafflrna — delay may causa 
distraet. 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 —Fab. IS) 
Tima to think about your¬ 
self. Friends and ralatlona 
may prove unhelpful. You 
may hava to repent your 
peal activltlaa. Your wMa 
would ba a aourea ol happi* 
nets. Good profit fn matal 
daala Indicatao. Protaaaionals 
may hava to face dlscordani* 
alamantt. 



PISCES (Feb. IS — March 20) 
Good iMwa or> Thursday 
on you future. Sincere help 
from a friet>d may ba had. 
Problama will develop by the 
2ftth. Do not aland sure^ for 

£ sur collaagues, A trip to tha 
ilia likely. Professlonala may 
find honour. A eoclal fimcUon 
may tax your pocket 
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THE Bengali Babu must have existed 
once as a more or less respectable species. 
Wlut I know is vhai I have l*een told 
My father does not mind beiu^ rolled 
Niranjan by his friends: ho mi her likes 
it from equals who in hU upii Kin arc 
not many. By others he preCet> to be 
called **Mr. Xlajumder'*. ] can a soil 
of physical pain creef^g met hi- face 
when anyone calls him "Airanpn Babu*'. 
He doesn't like it and sonjctinus s.iys ho. 
without winning friends. I oftini won¬ 
dered about this excessi\*o read lot i and 
once, only once, asked bun why la* wai* 
so allergic to the word ‘'Bahu'. IBs 
answer enlightened me but shghrl>. He 
would rather not discuss tht* uiipU*.isikni 
subject, as though a skeWtcpi w*a< alxmi 
to walk out of the cupbounl M> father 
then came clean. He reminle<l mo that 
1 had gone to La Maninieic. my sister 
to the same school and thcr to l»rcto 
College He had onlv gi»ne in some 
Ahool in Chamlpur. now* ii: Bangladesh 
where ICngiKh w*a$ s|xikcn onlv when 
someone was really ungiy. Even in 
(lasses for Knglish teaching the kinguo* 
ol Hie Bengali language usually licid 
sway. IntidcnUlly. my father now' rarelv 
speaks any language other than English . 
and he is um^omforuble in any othei 
language, f am told his friends are even 
more uncomfortable w’hen he sfvaks 
Bengali; in that contorted momdogue 
hr. of course, never permits the unioti iv 
garlic of an English word. 

Angry os usual, as if I hod mmikeyrd 
on his tyijcwriler to produce a SliakespcaC' 
csin sonnet, my father said, "I hate the 
woixJ 'Babu’ bmu.se I was nt*vpr one in 
the old sense and was once called <»iie m 
the new. That Man Michael Hirticl ome 
asked me whether I was the Babu sent 
by I forget who. another burra sahib". 
A certain excitement had seised the 
situation, as though Chandrasekhdr tuid 
bowled a spinxwr. when I had done nothing 
q( the sort; and. nursing his ties while 
^ling into his Oxford Street jaiket, m\ 
lather said. "I don’t know whether ( arn 
still a Babu or only trying to be one or 
only trying to live dowm being a Baliu. 
The whole process needs what oui* 
American friends call histM’ical evalua* 
tion". There was upper middle class 
Britain speaking throu^ someone whe 
was neither uroer class nor British. The 
new* Bengali rabu in short My father 
then told me that my belonging to La 
Martinlere, my living in the ^rk Street 
area, my total alienation in fact fitnn 
Bengali life, made it impos.'dble for nit* 
to begin to undersUind the Ber^di Uabu. 
He exists only in Bengali wrilini^, which 
I read only with did^lty. 

This love-hate relationship bi:lw*ocn 
the Bengali babu and my father intri* 

^cs 

of this casual uiie of the word 'intrigue'; 
but never mind; I would never be 
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lt‘8 thin disiance between the babu 
of yestercentury and the sahib of 
vesterdoy that I cannot measure. The 
|ap fascinates me no end. a subject my 
father will simply not discuss. He only 
hurls at me a disintegrating copy of 
“Alalcr Gharer Dulal", printed in 1892. 
pages falling apart, much like his own 
clothes after he's had his tenth cigarette 
which is usually after his fifth whisky. 
(No V' between "k" and "y": only the 
Irish and the Americans do it.) 

In one form or another, the. Bengali 
babu must have existed in Moghul and 
earlier times; but he emerged in his 
dhoti, chadar and the rest perhaps only 
in the days of the East inefia Company. 
My father knew nothing at all of those 
days; he .somehow belongs to them. 
Traces of him can be seen in '*Alaler 
Gharer Dulal” and “Hutom Pyanchar 
Naksha''. later parodied in Samar Sen’s 
brilliantly cynical poems. "Chilpurev 
baranday koKil dakey Alas hai tole bekar 
kukur", Wlieiv did all this come from ? 

The progress of the Bengali babu pil¬ 
grim did not really begin to lake shape 
until the advent of the East Inaia 
Company, although Neanderthal babus 
must have lived before. The first con¬ 
tacts between the Kon*ble Company and 
the honourable babu of Bengal must 
have been the banian* the muUuddi. the 
comprador who little knew the eventual 
Impact of the imi)ending confrontation 


able to write anything if I followed 
k this exacting c<mibination Fowler 
\ and APHl. U may be a good idea not 
\ to ask too many questions about the 
■ oTigina of the Bengali babu. 4 One of my 
i father’s many dirty .Tories relates to a 
® c ountry lad who. when asked by the 
vic ar as to who had made him, says, ”No 
more 0 * that Guvner; there’s been 
' enough trouble over that already in the 
family”.) For myself. I’ve only vaguely 
henrd of the four Kanaul Brahmins who 
c'iime to Bengal. I could never sort out 
the supposedly lowly origins of. the PIrali 
Taguies of Jurasanko. This brings mo 
to the first questions. If ^nkim 
Chcilterji did not mind being called 
'Ikinkim Babu”. Rabindranath being 
called ”Rabi Babu”. or Asulosh 
Mookorjee k'inR called "Asu Babu”, why- 
should my father he so annoyed when 
culled "Niranjan Babu”? Annoyed he is; 
you tan sec Jt. even over the telephone 
wire The perfectly respectful and affec- 
llonijte address ‘*Nir?T>jai>da w Ntranjan. 

Duda ' pleases him no more. He is 
Niranjan or Mr. Majumder. My father. 
Vm told, was once known as a writer of 
Bengali prose. He says, and my grandma 
confirms the story, that once upon a 
time he waAn’l a bad broadcaster either, 
in either language. Bengali and English. 
6 1 heard him last on the BBC; he sound¬ 
ed no worse than Robin Day or Cliff 
Michelmore. 



1 



bt»lwcen two vh;v unlike cnltures. hasiiU* N'araln Htise has ixhuHviI. IIm* j>imc (i< 

iiUw^t The r<*n<lc*vou« was not cuUuial ihi'i* WdS to wear '•|wniV ,aKi\e rnu* 

ul till; it wa.s twisc, l«isc all I he way. dhoti; during Ihr S^'Jkiv Mu I In v. M 

The jiiilin Company m.m had not Bow* w<»re his ’*pants ’ mvi his'dlHH 

heard of Shakr*siwan*; his Iiwliiin isHinioi- for if the Brilitih lame he <ould sho- 

IKirt believed ui cerltiin hlixals bill mighl hi« “pants" and if ihe Setwvs ranie ii 

not have ivad the ilamayan.i. Salt and (y»u1d <iis|iort hU dhoti and* |kmlotion 

xj)k made up the convei-wition. until the Tcare later. I am told, Mu!mv*ka.k;j|n 

missioiuiries caiue and the Ud»u licgan became meeting-ka-kapi'n. A train 

to demand more thin paisa. Ho wanted formation was taking place, althoag 

education. He wanted ethics and a new my fatlivr was no part <»f thm pn>ccs: 

morality. A now hoi iron in fact, ill Kallghat pals are now viitu.dlv extinct 

itidv not he wholly coincidental that my so may w the balm found in iheni. 
father called me "Diganta" meaning The literun* evidence is meagix' .in 
horiaon I shall not annoy my father hy ouite possibly misleading 'J1>e .^n^ll 

telling him that the old IfHh centur)* clsatlon laughed at bv Ik war (lupt.i wa 

babu in him may not have been fully itaelf satire of a sdit Ixirn of a 

smothered like Cremona.) alliance between faraway Canterbur 

The first results of the confitmtadon Tales and kaviwallahs ne\i dtKtr, wit' 

must have been disastrous, going by the Dry den and Pope thrt>wn in some when 

telling Kalighat pats. The Calcutta babu, Scurrility held sway; (u^phisiiroiiou Wi\ 

it appears, usually got back home fully vet to <‘oine. Rankim Babu wus sad a 

drunk. His main pastime appears to the death of Isw'ar (lupta but hotH*d then 

have been beating his wife, a good Hindu would not be another agdui. I haven* 

wife who yet was not whuMy gtiileless read the text: hut the KtoT^* in'^jns u 

He spoke a few words of Efnglish. but suggest the new bahu m cmbtyi. 

mainly to those who had no English at Anectionate he stdl is; bu( he is begih 

all. His hair was parted in the middle ing to shed hU «mlhnent*ihsm. He j 

with ridiculous cure; (he crease in his beginning to face up lo lus uu'i\ dcai' 

dhoti w*as about the only unbending and rebirth, mdther a painless pmccss 

thing aiwui him. The westernIsaiion of No, I cannot find mv father in enhc 
the Bengali babu in this penorl can **Alaler Gha:'er Du la I" or Hut/xn by an 

luirdly be said to have been impressive, char Naksha". No product of K^rmoneu 

Mis translation to trousers cannot have Settlement, my father never tnxs tell 

■leen much more convincing for. as Kaj ing me that his father left him not ; 






s(fUiire yani of land or any other kimi 
n! litoperlv nor j 0 / debt, Thejr 

\ hfirlwmi s^*ms{ lo n ?«>rt of intan^Wp 
i ^ bill ticnv mtegpiiv which has made my 
■ f^rhci' u ^ttrng nowhere in 

5|>yriicub}. Omsidering his beginnings. 
^ fu h,<s het'u sucix‘r<sful up lo a point: 
ijiil 1 } I am tu believe what the stars fore* 
iclf there is< Ketu silting somewhere 
Mv fai)u*r hales all such references. He 
not a Uibu ; and I do nol have Ibe heart 
lo lell him that the babu was once a 
r.itionalist. i\ rebel againsi superstition, 
a Ktudeni of science. This babu was only 
toming out of his cwtion. no mushn yet 
but Mnrshidubad almo.<t. With little 
fli^t-haml knem'ledge of the last I'entury 
or much of this, I would say Hamme^un 
was the first of the babus, Vidyasagar 
till' second. Bankim (he third 11 »w the 
film Richard HI) and Rabindranath 
.klv>ui the last 

The ikohu had now grown It was not 
I nough III have money It was nut 
enough lo have three or four mistresses 
in Sonaga^i ()ur babu now had to have 
.1 rcnain moral and intellectual quality 
lo )>rnve his w'orth in wiely, his very 
distinctive entity which had to be as far 
;ip(iri fr<»m the* native envimnmeni as 
from thi imporied facade of prim Victor* 
ia:i roiTcctiiialc. Theit you see Jyoli* 
rindra Nath Tagore riding away on 
hcirsel)ack with hus lieautiful wife 
Kailamhini. to the Maidan. Satyendra 
Nath Tagore hud ah'eady sent his 
< hildren to France. The lialm was going 
places. Kabindranalh went to Kngland 
when he was twelve. 1 was there at ten. 
upser a babu and not much of a sahib 
iKH’uuse 1 didn’t have to make the effort 
my father had lo. Dut this was the 
glorious age of the Bengali babu ; the 
l;]nglish ranting in their own language 
and the Bengali aggressively answering 
in Bengali, a language then only growing. 
Michael Mndhusudan had already brought 
the spirit of Havana into the language: 
"Kshanaprabha prabhadane baray malm 
andhar’’. the lightning flashes and deep¬ 
ens the ilarkness. Soon came Rabi Babu ; 
and my father, taught by a sensitive 
memor. recites: “Bijali sudhu chamaka 
ubha ane. nibiratara timir chc^he hane’*. 


The meaning is the same. The Idiom 
has gone from one age to another. The 
iHibu has no further need or external c«n* 
pulsion to lie a porcupine. He could be 
a jjcacock, a.s Rabi Babu was. ’‘Hrldav 
amai nachere ujike mayurera mala na* 
cherc sola tiuaner bhava urebas kata* 
>wra mata karichhe bikas”. Bankim had 
to be* a ]>or<>upine. a deputy magistrate 
w ith all his qudls shart> against his white 
suivnor. usually an inferior. Rabi Babu 
8 could iffonl In he s«>fi and sing lyrically: 
he could be lioth mayur and balaka, lo 
siiy nothing of the koKil 


Other voices were already beii?^ heard; 
and Bankim was among the flrst Co hear 
the new nuances- Here I quote Nirad C 
Chaudhuri's translation of parts from 
Bankim's "Rajani*’ where the new Bengali 
babu comes in: '’He did not disclose his 
business, nor could I ask him outright. 
So we discussed social reform and politics. 

I found him an aoivimplishcd conversation¬ 
alist. His mind was cultivated, his cduca* 
lion complete, and his thought far-reach* 
ing. There being a pause in the con¬ 
versation, he began lo turn over 'The 
Shakespearean Gallery” on my tabic. 
In the meanwhile, I had a good look at 
him. He was a most handsome man; 
fair, mther short but neither stout nor 
lean; his eyes large, hair fine, curly ond 
carefully arranged: he was nut over¬ 
dressed but was piTfectly neat; a man 
with an exquisite conversatUmal style 
and a beautiful voice, f could plainly 
see that he was a sophisticated person. 

'Amamath did not (ivne to hiiKinesK 
even after the plates of The Shakes¬ 
pearean Gallery’ had been gone over, 
and began to discuss the pictures. His 
thesis was that it was an audacious 
conceit that tried to depict in a picture 
what was expressed in language and 
through action; such attempts could 
never be suitessful. He ope nett the 
picture of Desdemona and obNerved : 
'You get her i«tien<‘e, sweeines.s and 
modcsly. Init where is her courage with 
the paticiue. ami her pride of constancy 
with the modesty?’.... Amarnath con¬ 
tinued in this vein. From Shakespenve’s 
heroines he came to Sakuntala, SiU. 
Kadamvari, Vaaavadatta. Rukmini. and 
Satyabhama, and he analy?e<i their 
characters. The discussion of an<*ient 
literature led in its turn to ancient 
historiography, out of which there 
emerged some incomparable exposition 
of the classical hirtoHans, Tacitus, Plut¬ 
arch. Thucydides, and others. From 
ihe philosophy of history of tlv^se writers 
Amarnath came down to Comte and his 
lois des trois etats, which he endorsed. 
Cwnte brought in his interpreter Mill 
and then Huxley, Huxley ferought in 
Owen and Darwin; and Darwin Buchner 
and Schopenhauer. Amarnath poured 
the most entrancing scholarship into my 
ears, and I became too engrossed to 
remember our business". 

Nirad Babu. the Bankim Babu of our 
time, adds: 'This passage is significant 
not because it came to 1^ wiitten by a 
man who probably had the most power¬ 
ful intellect and the best intellectual 
equipment of any Indian In the nine¬ 
teenth century, and who was the creator 
of Hindu nationalism and the writer of 
the t'andc Mataram song, but because il 
embodied an ideal which even an 
ordinary educated Bengali felt com poll- 














0(1 to pursue. The social compulsion wsa 
su('h that the volume of pretence soine> 
times exceeded the volume of real 
education, but on the whole it served a 
^ood pur|KiKL\ It kept in check that dis¬ 
play of ignorance, airy or arrogant 
on'ording to iho character and manners 
of the exhibitor, which today makes 
informed persons thoroughly ashamed 
of themselves in company''. 

It needed a world war, the first one. 
1(1 do real damage to thLs image of the 
llengaM huhu, althtHJgh saboteurs must 
have h»*n at work even earlier among 
the pundits of Fort William. The new 
iconoclasts were the new sahibs, the type 
appnjpnatcly portrayed by Satyajit Ray 
in his "Seemabaddha". which in fact 
brings the story to World War 11 and 
after. In between one must examine the 
amtr[bution of Rabi Dabu and some 
others to the totality of Bengali life which 
wus dominated by the babu in rapidly 
changing guises. Bankim Babu. a 
deputy magistrate, was a self-made 
oruitMTat: and a deirnty magistrate in 
his time was somebody Rabi Babu did 
not have to be somebody; he was a 
jjroduct of Fermanent Settlement and 
nis perMmal genius settled the rest 
permanently. Come now to Sarat Babu, 
Tarashankar and Manik Bandyapadhyay. 
Babus all; but Amamath Has already 
begun to recede. Sarat speaks no more 
of Ophelia; Parvati and Rajalakshmi 
have taken her place. Manik Babu and 
Mrinal Sen have brought In CalculU 71 
TarashankaFs old taxi in **Abhijan" has 
travelled far and fast, with Waheeda 
lichman thrown in. Tin* unidentified 
lk;ngali bhadrolog has somewhere on the 
way t^n run over and killed, like per¬ 
haps Jibanananda Das tor whom every¬ 
thing had begun to be “dhusara", gre^y. 

The Bengali babu's horisun, Dl^nta 
that is me, was already shrinking fast 
My father had never been inside a pair 
of trousers until about 1941. By the 
time the Japanese swooped down on Pearl 
Harbour, most Calcultans had got out of 
their dhotis, for the Air Raid Precautions 
required greater mobility than the dhoti 
allowed. The Bengali babu was soon 
replaced by the ARP babu, a very differ¬ 
ent creature. And what is a Bengali 
babu without his dhoti ? Parts of the 


dhoti had begun to be torn away during 
the terrorism of the 'twenties and the 
thirties'. The dhoti was all r^ht for an 
adiia or a nautch. Having a pot shot at 
a British magistrate or policeman was 
another matter; you had to run; and 
the dhoti was wanting in this effort. 
Pearl Harbour was Hiroshima for the 
dhoti. In the 'forties and 'fifties, most 
college students were in trousers which 
Chandi Chowk started selling at Rs. 2 a 
pair or less. The dhoti is still extant; 
its contents are another matter. Dr. 
B. C. Roy, Bidhan Babu, added a white 
collar to his punjabi. He did not know 
how much he subtracted from Bengali 
life. 

The Bengali babu elevated to sahib- 
hood Is of little interest to me. Siddha- 
ratha Ray in his Denim jeans and a striped 
T-shirt, at a recenl show in Calcutta, 
looked too much like me to be a true 
babu. The pundits who recentlv parad¬ 
ed the streets of Calcutta for {nrlusion 
of Sanskrit in the school curriculum were 
so remote from me that I just dir) not 
begin to understand them, although my 
father keeps telling me that good ^ngali 
was written only by those who had a lair 
omimand of both English and Sanskrit. 
Alas. 1 know neither well enough to use 
them for the benefit of a third language, 
Bengali. As Graham Greene did not say, 
England unmade me. Whatever else 1 
may be, which may be nothing. I am un¬ 
likely to be a babu, who once ruled the 
Imperial Secretariat; and Lord Curzon 
loved him. The Secretaries of today are 
themselves, babu called another name; 
and the process started when in 1947 the 
Indian Civil Service started wearing 
gallabandh jackets, sometimes known as 
maharajah coals. The competence of the 
ICS and the arrogance of the princes 
were vanishing; the bhadrolog was also 
^‘Wianishing'’ because certain "bhalues'' 
had disappeared, and not merely in India 
that is Bharat Some of cy facer’s 
friends still seem bhadralogs, iMbus with 
manners 1 do not see in some other pro¬ 
ducts of the so<alled cultural confronta¬ 
tion who seem to resemble baboons. 1 
don't much like babus; I like baboons 
less. 

DIGANTA M.UUMDAR. 


The Kalighai paintings used in our cowr IM as 
liluslration inside are froin Mr. R P. GupU’s 
coilaction The Gaganeadra Nain Tagore eanoons 
are laktn Iwii a book on GT published by the 
BIrla Academy of Art and Cuhura. 




Have you ever had the uncomforlable 
experience of going for a swim suddenly 
on a warm Sunday and doding that you 
cannot wear your swim>suit l^*ause of 
fur.^ on your legs and under-arm ? Well, 
if you had only iXuck to your weekly 
hair removing ritual, it wouldn’t have 
happened. 

The four mam parts to take care of 
are the face, the under*arms, the arms 
and the legs. There are several ways of 
removing hair. By shaving, threading, 
waxing or by electrolysis. 

Shavinfj: There are several working 
women who prefer this quick, painless 
and non-smelly method of hair removal 
from their under-amts, arms and legs. 
But although shaving does not encouraip; 
hair growth, as assumed by many, hair 
does grow more evenly and tends to 
become coarser. In many cases, a stage 
comes when a weekly shave is not 
enough. There are two ways of using a 
safety razor : 

(a) Lather well the part to be ^ved. 
Sterilize razor in boiling water. 
Use razor ageinst the hair growth. 

(b) Wash the area to be shav^ with 
cold water to remove sweat and 
to close pores. Dry gently hut 
thoroughly. Now dust on talcum 
powder and use razor. This is a 
quick, dry shave for emergencies. 

Threading : This is a fairly painful 
method, but in time the skin b^omes 
less sensitive. This is best done by a 
professional or at least another person, 
although some people I know are pretty 
adept at standing in front of the mirror 
and doing it tliemselves 1 For this, a 
strand of thread U held between the 
teeth and, forming loops, pulling out the 
hair from its toots with amazing speed. 
By applying talcum powder to the area, 
even small hairs can be pulled out. 


WaTing,: Use cold or hot wax. both of 
which can bo Iraught from a phurmney. 
Cold wax is used as it in, while hot wax 
has to be gently heated till it melts. 

Use a blunt knife or a spatula and 
apply wax in long, even strokes over 
hair. Now press a strip of muslin cloth 
over it and yank against the growth. 
Repeat process till all hair is n^movixl. 

KUctrolj/sis,: This is more or less a 
permanent method, although expensive 
and painful, and can be done only by a 
specialist. It is also time-consuming — 
the number of sittings at the salon would 
depend on the thicknes.s of your growth. 

In this method, a tiny electric needle is 
jabbed into the hair root and held for 
about 20 seconds to kill it. 

Women are particularly worried about 
hair on their breastsl Don’t do anything 
about it. it isn’t all that dish^ring. 
Besides, the area is so delicate, it must lie 
handled with rare. For specially long 
hairs, cut them with scissors, but they 
will grow again. 

Apart from these four methods, you can 
use a pumice stone to remove hair from 
your arms and legs. Soap the area well. 

Use the stone gently in a rotating motion 
to remove hair. Do not press hard, or 
it might damage your skin. 

Several people also use creams to 
remove hair. Its frequency of use once 
again depends on individual growth. 

If hair growth on arms is minimal, you 
can bleach them. But remember, apart 
from electrolysis, no other method is 
permanent and regular care is requir<:d 
to present a clean "deforest^’ look. 

Alihost any kind of hair removing 
method dries the skin. Immediately after 
defuzzing akin, wash off with tepid water 
and genUy pat dry. Now rub a soothing 11 
hand and body lotion or cold cream to 
replenish lost moisture. 
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"You're rigla." said Mackensen at 
length. "I'll have to take him when he 
leaves." 

"Does Miller carry a document case 

"Yes/' said Mackensen. "He had it 
with him when he left the cabaret I« t 
night” 

•'So why not leave it locked in the 
boot of his esr? Why not in his hotel 
room? Because it's important to him. 
He has now seen me and knows of the 
connection with Bayer and the forget. 
Reporters write down. That document 
case is now viUl. Even if Miller dies, 
the case must not fall into the hands of 
the police.” 

"ivc got you. You want the case as 
well r 

"Either get it or destroy it,” said the 
voke from Nuremburg. Mackensen 
thought for a moment 

"The best way to do both would be 
for me to plant a bomb m the car. Link- 
e<i to the suspension, so it will detonate 
when he hits a bump high '?i)eed on 
the autobahn." 

"Excellent," said the Werwolt. "Will 
the case be destroyed?” 

"With the bomb 1 have in mind the 
car. Miller and the case will gr. up in 
Karnes. At high speed it looks like an 
accident The petrol Lank exploded, 
witnesses will say.” 


IN HIS HOTEL ROOM. Miller was rack¬ 
ing his brains for a name. He could 
see the man's face. It had been just 
before Christmas 1961. He had been in 
the Press box in the Hamburg provin¬ 
cial court. There was a little ferret of 
a man in the dock, and defending coun¬ 
sel was asking for leniency, pointing 
out that his client had f\\e children. 

Miller remembered the tired, harasscf.l 
face of the prisoner's wife. 

She had covered her face with her 
I lands in utter despair when the judge 







explaining the sentence would have 
been longer but foi* the defending coun> 
sel's plea for leniency, sentcn^ the 
man to eighteen months in jail. The 
prosecution had described the prisoner 
as one of the most skilful safe-breaMrs 
in Hamburg. 

A fortnight later Miller had been in u 
bar not 200 yards from the Reeperbahn, 
having a Christmas drink with some of 
his unde]*world contacts. He was flush 
with money, having been paid for a big 
picture feature that day. There was a 
woman scrubbing the floor nt the far 
end. He had recognised the wife of the 
cracksman. In a flt of generosity which 
he later regretted he pushed a lOO^mark 
note into her apron pocket and left. 

In January he had got a letter from 
Hamburg Jail It was hardly literuic. 

Dear Herr Miller, my wife wrote me 
what you done just before Christmas. 1 
never met you, and I don't know why 
you done it, but I want tu thank you 
very much. You are a real gent, the 
money helped Doris and the kids have 
a real goeij time over Christmas and 
the New Year. If ever I can do vou a 
gO(xl turn back, just you let me know. 
Yours with respects_” 

But what was the name on the bottom 
of that letter 7 Kuppcl. That was iL 
Viktor KoupcI. Praying that he had not 
got himsolf back inside prison again. 
Miller took out his little tKK>k of con- 
tacts* names and telephone numixers, 
dragged the hotel tel phone on to his 
knees, and started ringing friends in the 
underworld of Hamburg, 

PADDH:I) 


MtLLBR ordered the taxi-driver to take 
them to the Saar PlaU. Koppel had the 
good sense to keep his mouth shut during 
the ride, and it was only when the taxi 
was disappearing back into town that 
he opened it again. 

"1 hope you know what you’re doing, 
Herr Miller/* he said. “J mean iVs odd 
you being on a caper like this, you being 
a reporter and that" 

‘'Koppel, there’s .no need to worry. 
What Tm after are documents in a safe. 
You get anything else there is to hand— 
OK?" 

They walked the mile to Winier’s 
house and padded across the stretch of 
moonlight on the lawn towards the study 
windows. 

Koppel flicked on a pencil torch and 
ran it round the wirijow frame. He 
opened his bag and bent over it for a 
lecond, straightening up with a roll of 
sticky tape, a suction pad on a stick, a 
diamond-lipped glass cutter like a foun«. 
tain pen, and a rubber hammer. With 
remarkable skill he cut a perfect circle 


on the surface of the glass just l>elovv 
the window catch. 

It look him forly-fivo minutes 
he eased the safe dcx>r bnek and turned 
to Miller. 

Miller look the torch from Kop)>ol and 

K robed the inlei*it»r. There were several 
undies, of banknotes, which he p.Lssed 
to the grateful burglar, and a buff man da 
folder. Miller flicked it o})cn and rifled 
through the sheets inside 
They made it to the station without 
being stopped or questioned. There wus 
no train to Hamburg before seven, but 
Koppel said he would be glad to wait 
in the buffet and warm himself with a 
cofloe and a double corn liquor. 

"A very nice little tickle, Herr Miller/' 
he said. *'] hope you got what you 
wanted.'* 

"Oh, yes/’ said Miller. 



OVER COEFEE Miller studied the file 
of papers. Sheet 18 was the one he 
came back io. 

The man was older, the hair longer, 
a spoiling moustache covered the up|>er 
lip. Bui the ears wore the same, the 
narrow nostrils were the same, the lilt 
of the head, the pale eyes. 

Miller stared at the face of Eduard 
Rt^hmann. Now he remembcretl hear¬ 
ing I he name he has assumetl, an 
industrialist from the Ruhr. He had 
ever, seen his radios in the shops. 

He took out his map and located the 
country villa which was Kuschmann's 
new address. He decided to drive the 
last section of the chase that afternoon 
and corJront hia target next morning 
Sunday morning would be fine, just 
fine. 

He failed to notice the Mercedes that 
tailed him to the edge of Osnubruck. It 
came on the autobahn after him, ami 
paused as the Jaguar aeielerated fast 
down the south-bound lane. From a 
telephone box Mackensen rang the Wer¬ 
wolf in Nuremberg. 

"He’s on his way" he told the Odessa 
chief. "I just left him going south like 
a bat out of hell." 

"Is your device accompanying him ?" 

Mackeivsen grinned. 

'Too r^ht- Fixed to the front near¬ 
side suspension. Within 50 miles he’ll 
be in pieces you couldn't identify." 

"Excellent," purred the man in Nurem¬ 
berg. 

Miller made those 50 miles, and another 
hundred. For Mackensen the liquidator 
for Odessa, had overlooked one thing. 

Hts trigger-bomb device would certainly 
have detonated quickly if it had l>een 
jammed into the cushion suspension 
svstem of a continental saloon car. But 15 
tM Jaguar was a British sports car, with 
far harder suspension. As it tore down 



the autobahn towards Frankfurt the 
bunijxnj? caused the heavy springs above 
the front wheels to retract slightly crush* 
ing the small bulb between the jaws of 
the lximb*tri^r to fragments of glass. 
Hut the electvkally charged lengths of 
stcvl faileil to touch each other. On the 
hard bumps they flickered to within a 
millimetre of each other* before springing 
opart 

Ih^aware of how dose to death he was, 
Miller made ihc trip past Munster, Dort- 
mun<h Wot/ler and ltdd Homburg to 
Fi'iinkfurt in just under three hours, then 
Uivncfl o!f the, ring road towards Konlg- 
sr(*in ami the vviUl. snow-ihick forests of 
the TaumiK mountains. 


He read again the two pages in the 
diarv that had originally sent him on 
his hunt for a man he had never heard 
of, and studied the two photographs side 
by side. 

Finally, he took a sheet of plain paper 
from his case and wrote on it a brief 
message explaining what the documents 
really were. The note, along with the 
papers from Wtnser's safe and one of the 
{ihotographs, he placed inside the envel* 
o[>e and addressed it 

The other phot^raph he put into the 
breast pocket of his jacket. The sealed 
envelope and the diary went back into 
his attache case, which he slid under the 
bed. 


OVER HIS MEAL the nert'ousness set in. 
Ills hands were shaking. This was the 
end of the chu»«e, the confrontation with 
the man ho hated and had sought thiough 
so nwn.N bywayyi of inquiry. 

Ho thought hack to the anonymous 
<l(H tor in the hole) in Bad Oodesberg who 
had wai*Tie<l him to slay away from the 
men of the Comradeship; and the Jewish 
Nazi •hunter of Vienna who had told him. 
* 11c careful: tlu^ men can be danger* 
ous 

Thinking luck, he wondered why they 
had not struck at him yet. , 

Olio thing they could not know, he wan 
suiv, was that W had got as far as he 
hud. Perhaps they hud lost him. or* dct'td* 
ed to leave him alone, conviruvd. with 
the forger in hiding, he would end up by 
going in circles. 

And yet he had the file, Winzer’s secret 
and explosive evklence. and with It the 
greatest news story of the decade in West 
Germany. 

He thought it over, and I'ealised he w.’is 
unarmed. 

He found Sigi at the Hamburg club 
where she woi*ke<l. Aliovc the clamour of 
the band in the background he had to 
shout to make her hear him. 

He cut short her stream of questions 
about where he had been, why he had not 
got ti) touch, where he was now, and told 
her whal he anted. She protested she 
couldn't gel away, hut something in his 
voice .shipped her. 

Thr:e was a pause, then she said 
simply "\'\[ conic, Til tell them it’s an 
emergency. Are you frightened of 
stimeihiiig ?” •'Vos,” he said and jiut 
down tlu* receiver. 

BACK IN HiS ROOM he took his docu* 
ment ease, laid it on the bed and took 
nut Salomon Tauber's diar>' that had 
first alerted him to the existence of 
Eduard Roshmami, the Butcher of Riga; 

Ifi the sheaf nl tKi)x*vs from the safe of 
Klaus Winzer, foiger to the Odessa; 
anil two photographs. 


IN AN UKDERC ROUND ROOM in 
Munich, Josef Kaplan of Israeli rntelll* 
gence pac'ed the floor, angry and im* 
]Mlient, I^n, the leader of a Jewish 
underground group in West Germany, 
and his henchman Motti gazed at their 
hands. 

Their aUempt< to trace Miller, the 
man they had infilirale<l into the Odc?%' 
network, bad brought no result. 

•‘Why the hell doesn't he check in?’ 
snapped Josef. ‘'Does the fool think he 
can take Koschmann on his own ?" 

KLAUS WJNZBU, the master forger, 
telephoned the Werwolf from a small 
mountain chalet in the Regensburg. The 
news he got was reassuring. 

“Yw, I think it’s safe for you to return 
home,” the Odessa chief answered. "The 
man who was lr>'ing to interview you 
ha.< by now certainly been taken care 
of." 

Winzer rolled up the drive of his house. 
He wa.s glad to iW home. 

He went into his study. It took him 
^ seconds to convince hlmeelf that the 
file of 40 Otiessa criiuiiiala was gone 
frmti the empty safe. 

For two hours Winzer sat** in his 
chuir, oblivious of the cold seeping in 
(hrou^ the hole in the window aware 
only of the cold Angers worming round 
inside himself as he tried to think what 
to do. 


MILLER was awakened by a knock at 
Iho bedroota door. Sigi threw her arms 
around him as he kicxed the door shut. 

"First things first,” he said, and pull¬ 
ed her down on to the bed, still warm 
under the thick feather cushion. She 
giggled. "You haven't changed." 

It was an hour before they paused, 
panting and happy. 

"So/' said Sigi teasingly, "first things 
having been dealt wHh.^’ 

Peter Miller talked for nearly an hour, 
starting with the discovery of the diary, 
which he showed her. and ending with 



the break-in to U>e for^r's house. 

''You're mad.” she said when he had 
hntshed. "You're stark. stann|, raving 
mad, AJl this for a rotten dd Naai? 
It's over, Peter, all that is over." 

HORROR 

Mdler did not know how to answer 
her. 

‘'It's not that simple,” he said at last. 
"I’m going up there later this morning." 

He jerked his thumb towards the 
window and the range of mountains 
teyond. 

"Going up where?” 

"To his house.” 

Her eyes widened in horror. "You're 
not going to see him?" 

"Yes. Don't ask me why, because I 
can't tell you It's just something I have 
to do." 

"Thai's what you wante<l the gun 
an(i the handcuffs for," she threw at him, 
hei* breasts rising and falling m her 
growing anger "You're going to kill 
him.. .." 

"I'm not going to kill him." 

"Then he'll kiU you. And you're going 
up there alone with a gun against him 
and his mob.” 

She jumped off the bed and ran into 
the bathr<K>m, slamming the door bu« 
hind her. 

Outside in the snow there was a dim 
light breaking over the eastern horizon. 

MILLKK dressed in ankle-bools and 
slacks»a thak roll-neck pullover and hix 
Houble-breasied duffel over-jacket, a 
German winter garment called a Joppe. 
It had deep slit pockets capable of taking 
the gun and the handcuffs that Sigi had 
brought from Hamburg, and an inside 
breast poc'ket for the photograph. 

On a plain sheet of paper he wrote a 
message for Sigi: 

"My darling, f am going now to see 
the man 1 have been hunting. I have a 
I'cason for wanting to look into his face 
and be present when the police take him 
away. It is a good one, and by this after¬ 
noon, I will be able to tell you. But 
just in case, here is vhul I want you to 
do. 

THE MORNING had turned out pey 
and overcast after a brief and brilliant 
dawn. Beneath the clouds the snow 
glittered under the trees, and a wind 
keened off the mountains. 

The road led upwards, winding out of 
town and immediately becoming lost in 
the sea of trees that make up the Rom¬ 
berg Forest. 

He began to look for a gateway off 
the road to a private estate. 

He entered the estate and headed up 


the driveway. The snow was untouch¬ 
ed and he kept in bottom * gear. A 
branch from a massive oak tree had 
come down in the night. It had crashed 
into the undergrowth, bringing down 
a thin black that stood beside 

it, and this lay across the drive. 

Miller drove carefully forwnid, feel¬ 
ing the bump as the pole passed under 
the front and then the rear wheels. 

He moved on towards the house. He 
hatted the car in front of the main door, 
climbed out and rang the bell. 



KLAirS WINZER, the master forger 
for the Odessa, rang iho Odessa chief, 
known as the Werwolf, from a small 
mountain chalet in the Regensburg to 
which he had fled when he wus tippc^l 
off about Miller's inuuiries. 

"Yes. I think it's safe for you to return 
home," the Werwolf said. "The man 
who was trying to interview you has by 
now certainly been taken care of." 

Winter was glad to be home, stiff and 
tired after driving through the darknesK. 
He went into his study. It took him 
seconds and frantic scratching inside 
the empiy safe io convince himself that 
the me on 40 Odessa criminals was 
gone. 

He rang the Werwolf. The Ode&sa 
chief was brusque and irritable, for it 
was now long pasi the time he shoulii 
have heard news of a sports car driven 
by Peter Miller exploding on the auto¬ 
bahn south of Osnabruck. 

As he listened to the forger on the 
other end of the telephone his mouth 
lightened in a thin, hard line. 

"You fool, you unbelievable stupid 
cretin. Do you know what's going to 
happen to you if that file is not recover¬ 
ed?" 

In his study in Osnabruck, Klaus 
Winzer replac^ the receiver. He wus 
quite calm. 

Taking an old but serviceable Luger 
from the bottom drawer of hts desk he 
placed the end in his mouth and shot 
himself. The lead slug that tore his 
head apart was not a forgery. 

THE WERWOLF gazed at the silent 
telephone. He ihmight of the men for 
w'hom it had been necessary to obtain 
passports through Klaus Winzer and the 
fact that each of them was a wanted 
man. The prospect w'as appalling. 

But his first priority was the protec¬ 
tion of Koschmann. 

He rung the Hohenzollern Hotel in 
Osnabruck and caught Mackensen about 
to leave. He told the Odessa's liquida¬ 
tor about the latest disaster, and whore 
Roschmann lived. 

"It looks as if your bomb hasn't work¬ 
ed.” he told him. "Get down there 


faster than youVe ever driven. Stick 
< to Kosohmann. Jf Miller goes 
tralght to tlif notice with what he’s 
svcVc all liuti it. But if he goes to 
'lov Utuiinn. Uk.e hint alive ami make 
talk. We must know what he’s 
(loTW‘ wit!) (hose (Kipers from Winder’s 
^afe." 

tiOS(’HMANN*s door opened al the 
>Hortd ring. The man who stood in 
tront of Peter Miller had pul on W'cighl. 
He looked the picture of middle*aged 
upjH'i mnUilc I'lass, good health. 

"Yes?'’ h^* .said. 

It UH>k Miller ten seconds Indore he 
couki st»c.iK 

"My nani« is .Miller/' he Sidd "and yours 
is Kduard (•rshmann.’* 

At the nv>MiKin oi Ixah names s<imc- 
thing llicke i*(l lh rough I he eves of the 
nuio in fro it of him. but inm control 
ke]it hjs tiuv muscles straight, 

I VO nev I he;ml of I he man you're 
lalkhig ahoi he .said. 

Hi sinvli* I Kirk aenvo. the liallway 
Milh r slunureii the front disir alter hiin 
;iiul vwK al Hom hmuiin’s heels as they 
ri.irii'l lh** ui<Iy. 

'h. your A'ile hole?’* asked Mlllor 
Hd.^i hniioe iKiok hi.s head 

*'Sh*‘ h;i none ;j\va> f«M' the wet'kend 
til hiafvis." lie .slid What he did 

Out nit'idioe 'as that his rh.iutteuv IsmIv 
guard iisl.Hi had (^lUnl dowai to I he 
^ hall ^ > hum curher to re|K>ri Ihe 

Ude|4 i>iiv tKi id on lei. He know h*- 
had keep Miller talking until Oskar 
n I in Med 

The lepurii 's l ight hand now held an 
auidiiK'.iic. 

Uusi hinai. let out the air in hi.«; 

lungs 11 a t( sigh. 

“Whid iW )U wuMl, Miller?" 

"Sit difwn '.aid the re(K>ripr "There 

in the 'I me i- where I can see you, 

And kei p y , hands on the ann-rest.s. 
Don’t give in an e.xcusc to shoot because, 
believe me, l\l ilearly love to.*' 

Miller j*er *11011 on the edge of the desk 
facing mann, 

"So nov •. 'e talk," he saUl. 

• About I at ?" 

"AlKiut Hlga. About 80.000 people, 
men, women and children, w'hom you 
had slaughtered." 

"That’s a he. There were never 
ftO.lKH)." 



Asked Miller: "70,000 ? 60,000? Do 
you really think it matters precisely V' 

"That's the point," said Roschmann 
eagerly. "It doesn’t matter, not now, 
not then. Look young man. I don't 
know why you've come after me. 
But I can guess. Someone's been filling 
your head with a lot of sentimental clap* 
trap about scxalled war crimes. It's all 
nonsense. You know what the Array is 
like. A man's given orders, he obeys 
those orders. He doesn't ask whether 
they are right or wrong." 

Miller asked, "Have you ever heard 
of a man called Tauber?" 

"Who ?" 

"Salomon Tauber. He was German, 
loo, Jewish. He was in Kiga." 

Itoschmann shrugged. 

*'I can't remember him. Who was he V 

"Tauber died in Hamburg la.st year. 
He gassed himself. Arc you listening?" 

"Yc- 8. Jf I must." 

"TTo left i>ehin(1 a diary. It wu.s an 
0 ( 1*01011 of what happened to bini, what 
vou ami othcT.^^ did to him, in Riga. He 
Hirvived. Ho came back to Hamburg, 
;iMci he 11 veil there until he duil. iie 
Uti'i (onviiH'cd you wore alive and would 
newt fitatid trial. I got hold of hiM 
diarv." 

"Tiie diary (»l a dead man Is not evid¬ 
ence," growied Uoschniann. 

"Not for a c<Airt. but enough for me." 

•’\nd you really camr hero to confront 
me with the diary of u (lead Jew?" 

•'No. 1*)u*re'K a page of that diary 1 

want vnu tn read." 

Koschmaiin unfolded the sheet and 
Ix'gan to r«‘ad It was the passage tn 
which Taul»er desiTibed the killing by 
Uoschmatin of an unnamed German 
Army of)leer. 

R/ischmann looked up. 

"So whut ?" he said, puzzled, "The 
man struck me. He disobeyed oiders. 
1 had the right to commandeer that ship 
to bring the prisoners back” ^ 

Miller tossed a photograph on to 
Rosthmann's lap. 

"Js that the man you killed?" Rosch- 
mann shrugged. 

"How' should I know ? It was years 
ago." 

Miller thumbed the hammer of the 
automatic* back 

"Was that the man?" 




NIXT : Confrontation at gunpoint 
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The mating isvuson is un. R a josh w<«> 
ftr&l in the race with his w»tdmg *m 
Mnrch 27. On April i:V .IceU^mliVs t« 
his childhooil swcehcail ^ air hostess 
Shnbha Sippy. Following close, lliiakhcc'a 
to director-writer Gulzar, on April 15. 


Brave girl, Anju. She's Iwn takiiiK 
round-the-clock sympathy without a tc.ii 
Notable ftvmpnthrsers — Sanjirv Kumar. 
Tanuja. l^njeev jakvd her (o get roads, 
he would es(*ort her to the 1.ton's lumiHm 

She refused. Only once dtd she Isc.ik 
down hysterkdlly, to an elder!v fneml. 
Plans to return to acting. Ra)aruni and 
Htishida already brought her otfom. M 
was Kaiesh who stopfietJ her from worit- 
ing All Along. Seems h;*d a goiHl 

nue for her, but Rajesh refused to allow 
her to work! 


Slight hungama at Chunibhai's. Manu 
Narang misbehaved again. He started 
calling Shankcr H. C. names, and then 
shouted that the vords were included In 
his name, what could he do? Shanker 
was not going to take the insult, 
especially when Manu kept on and on 
rubbing it in. t.el Manu have it. Both 
were going for each other and dragging 
their millions also, in the abuses. Ram* 
anand Sagar, Shakti Samanta and Amar- 
jeet decided they'd had enough of bolh 
and lore them apart. 

Is there a jink on J. Om Prakash’s 
under-production. ' Aeena” having put 
up n large set on Mehboob studio's 
lawn for so many days ? Now, he is 
being fated with held-up schedule.s. 
Rajesh ran of! to Khandala. at first. 
Then the wedding and (he pre-wedding 
plans unset the dates. After the boom 
.settled, Mumu has gone off and got one 
of her chrome dysentry attacks. Been 
on boiled food for days before (hU. She 
wailed: "Now mv face has become small 
as a sparrow’s!” Poor Omji. cancelled 
another week of dates for her. But 
Rajesh has improved a lot. Forfeiting a 
honeymoon, he is found early on Omji's 
set. making up for the time he wast^. 
ChJtlfully. Dimple came for his first post¬ 
marriage seta, to take him home for 
lunch. She was given a big hand kw 
unit. 


Khandla memorable location foi film 
history! Dharam had a three-day stint of 


woik tl'ou' r.ui why did U.iakhw iDin- 
rwli* her trip iheit* on a Siiodyv, her du>* 
ol-rc,<( ? A limil luundup to \hcir fling, 
iH'fiue the nuirruigv-lalt h laslciiii ? 

This years Rtipci'sUn is Dhanneiulra, 
aminling to the IU> ilm-oflucM graph 
Hi^ ' Jagifor** H a liviiK'hdous till. Uut 
]iv‘< liren swivi cv« i. IhnHigh Hop or 
hit (h‘oup of ihami'has wah-wahing 
him alKtui "Uwfer” got the brush-i)ff when 
he KiH\: ••H's .surh a Mujnd picture — 
It doesn’t deserve anv success. Neither 
do 1 

' KoHhiah'''maker Sippy says Vinod 
Kluinna is a real geiiilcman Seems Sippy 
gave him a blank chc(|ue to fill in a sign¬ 
ing armmnt of upUi Us. 1 lakh K/|ually 
ImsincsK-shrewd, Viiual wmic oui 
Rs. fi.lHKl and asked for Kasi PunjAb 
territory rights — no price! 

Mrs. Akhtar Asif made her first |iany 
appearance with sei'ond hubhv Rashid 
Bowazir Overheard her remarking that 
no one bothered to help her when K. Asif 
died and she was left with only R.s, lOU. 
Now evejyone notH!cs her imd jnUs her 
in columns and culls on her' 


Sharmlla Tagore keetis her own affairs 
going while hubby Put tend^ 1o his. 
him last month around midnight leaving 
Ashoka Inter-conlinenUI nt Bun galore. 
Wonder If he trunk-called bis wife gocHl- 
nighi later * 
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hat could be the life of a superstar ? 

‘ I’ve led a very irregular life, craving 
for »>Tne .svsiem, siomc normal spot in the 
lin‘Some wsl”, sometime back, putting 
hw hands behind his head, he had muU 
tcred resignedly '*0 God I I do need a 
holiday — for seven years I’ve been in 
this pull-N«push'’- 

This time was different 1 was sitting 
t>eside a tired but joyous Itajesh face 
fatigued, but eyes bright with happiness. 
It hgured^ Dimple Ka)MHlia was waiting 
outjiidc to take him home — he had just 
broken his marriage announcement to 
mo ''Will marriage help you V 1 ask<d, 

"I feel so high and happy already . , 
just as if a leaden weight w*erc lifted of! 
my head. ) guoss utter happine.*« gives 
you that ‘being-in'd-vacuum' feeling.'* 

Fie was in the mood for reactions, so 
wc went along those lines. "What about 
your extra*Iarge fan following — what’s 
been your reactions to it ?” 

"I use it as a morale-booster. Working 
double*shifts. till late in the nighty even 
past midnight, lessens your capacity for 
valuation.. . .at times you forget you 
exist as a man. I’ll explain the feeling : 
There is this great being called su|:«r> 
star, and somehow, people are attaching' 
your jwme with it ’ Then those letters, 
some l>ad, some good, do the boosting 
or setting right. Now I'm getting 
marned, ’ expect all kinds of mixed re¬ 
actions in those lovely letters, they 
normalise me". 

"Your star-image ? Would you be sorry 
if you lose It?'* 

'^I never strove for any image_an 

image is given by people. 1 only work 
in my particular way. U is only when 


an image becomes u force that com¬ 
mands keeping within certain rules, that 
I dislike it. Stagnation is the last thing 
I’d want". 

"And people ? What type do you like, 
fear, hale, admire ?" 

Drawing in this breath, he answered ; 
"1 like straight, open-hearted people, 
w'ho don't plot and plan deep inside 
Dimple is the type. On ihQ reverse, I hate 
enigmatic people, who I cannot under¬ 
stand in one meeting. 1 should grasp a 
character in one meeting. I fear stupid 
people or (oo-.^unart ones who give me 
a feeling (hat 1 am somehow' smaller in 
IQ. 1 ad mile successful ones who are 
also good. Successful materially, and 
good at heart. Shakli Samanta. Rahul 
Dev Uurman, Raj Kapoor are the types 
1 admire and am close to". • 

"So you do have a complex then. How 
well do you judge character and how 
often have you been proved right in 
assessing someone ?” 

*T am very good at judging character 
and been prov^ right in 809f cases. But 
1 am very patient. I don't rush to a 
decisiwi''. 

"Now for some allegations made by 
a great many people... .do you have no 
regard for time your ovm. as well as 

that of others?” 

"I don’t have any time of my own. 
The only time I have, is what I am wear¬ 
ing round my wrist. So how could I 
dictate it and that of others ?" He ques¬ 
tioned me back! 

"You keep people waiting for hours 
and walk on leaving them unattended". 

"O K. I am a shirker. I postpotie 
responsibilities. Somehow they weigh 












me down ami 1 try to unshackle myself 
from most thinjts”, 

‘'But you also never say sorry 1” 
“You know me. I am such a sweet 

C rson at heart, shy and introvert yen, 
t un|?rateful, or brazen, no y* 

Like all introverts, he too covers his 
nei’vousness by outlandish gestures, like 
drumming away awkward pauses, or 
putting on a mysterious lost look or waiu 
ing on the otiWr person to greet him 
bcfoie hi* can say hello!" 

"nut”, he jumped, “I am thoroughly 
confident In my work!" He loves work, 
the studios uscti to l>e his resort even on 
Sundays. 

“What about after marriage?" I asked. 
"Home, sweet home, is w*hcre the 
heart is, isn't it i Now on. being to¬ 
gether — Dimple and I — is going to 
give me the lest an<l holiday in between 
work time 1" 

What are his true aspirations? He 
listed them. "The stage has afforded me 
training in dramatic acting. On screen, 
I'vo acted the most unusual roles — a 
r<»t>k in “Bawarchi". a flower-seller 
bhaiyu in “Anuraag". a playboy in 
"Merc Jeevan Saathi”. a stoic in "Amar 
Prem" and now a cheating bigamist in 
“Daag". Whai more could an actor 
want other than a wide range of good 
roles, popularity of my type, unrelated 
to success or failure of films, and good 
friends. But as a man. 1 want a normal 
life «is 1 said in the beginning. My wife, 
a child or two, a nice happy family. Tve 
i)een very successful, hut never fcU 
secure! Dimple gives me the feeling of 
security, I he promise of normal, pure 
happim'ss to ^'ome!" 

Ttajesh Khanna walked us back to his 
sets. With Dimple silting there, he 
needed six retakes for an eight-word 
sentence: He returned, mopping hLs 
brow, flubbergasted. "Hey, I've never 
needed more than two retakes all my 
22 life! Guess that’s the first step towards 
normalcy !" 
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EVERT TEAR MAM IBBA, mentofi of the 
Common Uahiel Nm Maued apeeiw aUrroa 
ineerlbed ‘Gviope*. to premele the caua of 
Evtopean untty. Srnee 1BSB other rMnWara 
of the CohferoAco of EuroBeeri Poett and 
TeWeomnKjnlctfona ICCPTI have done ihe 
ewne. Each yeara aiempa hano the eeaBe 
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beginning with 29lh April 

4m^ 

ARI£8 (litKh 21 — April 20| 
Tima to faorgpftiM yoiH life. 
Watch 001 r Pafaonal probipana 
«ifl crop up; you wlh face 
aome awkward iiwnaw t a. You 
aro alao Hkaly to ba mra- 
guMad by frianda. Hard work 
ai li>a ofHca; AO woAdor you 
may fatl tirad. But It la not 
aMwaiy a waak of ahadowa; 
your aflorta and ioJUaiMi In 
lha aoctal aphara will ba 
crownad wtth auccaaa. for 
Ouakrtaaatnan, lh»a la not lha 
righi lima lor apaeuiaUva 
daala; but inara will ba a 
irkchla flowing inlo lha tin. 




TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
This weak la ol variabio for* 
lurta lor profoMkonala and 
bvakr>aaaman. But it you art 
kn aarvica. ruccata and proa* 
paiily ot work ki aaaorad. 
daapS'n Otfficuir ativaitona 
crtaiad by aupatkoia and 
coHaaguaa Tha haaiih oC 
your spouse will causa 8njt»aly 
Social acuviltaa will hold your 
ailankion conakdarabty. Tha 
unampioyad may (and joba 
altar mioal diaappoihkihani. 



GCMINI (May 21 — June 20) 
An uni'Siiellv good pciiod 
for krva ar>d lomaiKe. A great 
change ahead hapoinaaa, 
success and good UnatKlal 
posMion wkd be aspe'iartcad. 
Desires will ba fufhlled. Your 
wkle will bring happiness tor 
your tamily and boos? your 
social akaius. Soma labour 
problems may keep you pr^ 
occupied. This should ba 
handled with tact 



CANCER IJim 21 — July 21) 
A week of gains. lmpro«a- 
merit in Oueinese eml in ypur 
career is indicaiad. A favour* 
able change in your )ob is 
IIMIv. but you will r>aad 
rastraii>t irto a lot ol cornmcn* 
seine io anaMa you to make 
the correct decwiona tor lha 
aiacutioh of your pUna. 
Soma romantic evanis wku 
keep your mind enaarlui. 
Tha unemptoyad may get 
amptoymani. 


LEO (July 22 — Aug. 21) 
Thia la not the time tor 
dreaming. P roblama need to 
ba aortod new. OvarcOnM* 
once In aubordinatoa may 
lead to Iroubto. Induatrtakkats I 
You may ba bothered by minor 
labour probla m a i Sawai 
good changat In tha ofAng. 
Your buainaaa irmovaUona 
win be paytng, H you are a 
bachelor, a marriaga proposal 
iron an unaipactad quarter 
may make you happy 



VfRGO (Aug 22 — Sapl 22) 
Oo not haartaia to take ritka 
where i>aw vanturaa are con* 
earned, but If you have doubts, 
act calmty. You will find some 
lucky patches in speculative 
daaings. You will meat a par* 
son who will help you get an 
imporiani work dona. Oood 

lent tor |Ob aaakars. Pro* 

fasstonaia should be cauHovs 
in daakng with aasociataa 



LIBRA (Sapi 22 ^ Oct. 22} 
Thii weak will ba marked 
by social and family happr* 
naaa. Happy avanis at home, 
gain in bu&naas. increase in 
social status will kaap you 
in good spirfla throvghovi 
tha waak $alf*ccHifidanca 
will coma to you with lanew* 
ed vigour. For protaasionais. 
recognition is indicatad. d 
you are in sarvtca. a pat from 
your auperiora likely. 



SCORPIO (Oct. 23 Nov. 22) 
Weak of mined results — 
but the good will pradomin* 
ate. for businaasman, good 
dividends from invastmants. 
Pressure of work for proles* 
sionais You will shin to a 
new home; lha changa wiH 
bring you kick. II you are in 
sarvica. your financial poai* 
tion will improve. A t^ing 
lima tor parsons tn sdminisira* 
Uva jobs 


SAOrTTARIUS (Nov. 23- Dac. 20) 
Roma net may influarica 
your peraonai ikfa. Tha sacand 
half ol tha waak holds out 
axcapitohsl potantiaiitlai tor 
progress and posparlty. Taka 
advantaga of lavourible 
opportunHMa and move ahaad. 
ThIa waak you may find more 
raaourcaa tor your buainaaa 
or proloaaton. Mot an auapi* 
ciout lima for pollficiana I 



CAPRICORN (Oac.21-Jin. 19) 
A big assignrrvtni will knock 
at your door. Incraasa kn m 
corna IS indkeatad. Your 
friends and brothers will prove 
vary halpfui to you. II you are 
Ihinkirg ol buying property, 
pul i1 Off, Your children may 
causa you worry. Secret 
anemias at work m your offlea. 
Haalih normal Good progress 
m Study and research indieat* 
ao. 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Fab 19) 
MoviF>g to a new house I 
Daeida ^ after careful 
thought! If you are m a craai* 
iva job, recognition is assured. 
Control yourself this waakt — 
you will have kight as wait as 
heavy moments. Writers. 
)ournaltsis and artists will 
achieve many good (hinge. 
May 2 & a are tha beilar days 
for you. If you are bunking 
of a short trip, if is kikaiy to 
materialise on the 4th. 



PISCES (Fab. 19 — Mar, 20) 
You are now antaring a new 
ere of your kite. Chungs wilt 
be avpaMancad in avaty 
sphere of youi working Ufa. 
Financial assistance will ba 
lorlhcoming from unexpected 
sources. Oitfaraiica ol oplnioh 
with senior eoiieaguas mdleai* 
ad — bast course will ba to 
avoid agraamani. Guard your* 
aalf against theft. 




*niia maoazin* diatributad 
FflEE with aundav'a 
Hinduathan Standard 



#V|| I Th« N4Uo<«J GH^ng Ctwmwn- 

!• flMlIy coming up this 
IM — forty-tour yw9 

ih« flf« lnOI«n mIM 
O ■cfo— tn« »WM of Audh. 

thus ooerooehM on 
India whoro buHoeta art sail 
bowgm tor Ra. 6000 to paftl> 
elpito in *eharM' racoa. Arlfit 
San vtaHad a PvAjab vWaoa 
to watch aueh an awt 
Jyodrwiey Oaita gNaa a pra* 
vtow of tfto conMna air fair 
at Kanpur. 

Nan auvtoay. 
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TODAY, when European colonialism is 
not only dead, but is also being repudiate 
e<l as a European crime against humanity, 
there certainty has emerged a counter* 
colonialism from Asia and Africa, of 
which a very important, if not the most 
important, element is the emigration 
from India, by which I, of course, mean 
the geographical subcontinent made up 
of iKiUtica) India, political Pakistan, and 
political Bangladesh, none of which has 
any separate geographical or cultural 
identity. 1 would make my rejection of 
the present politica) division of India 
categorical, though it seems irreversible. 
Anyway, that Is a differeni Issue. 

This colonialism has neither the power 
nor the sense of mission of the old 
British impcrmlism in India, but it is in 
Us insidious way assertive and self' 
righteous. It has something like the 
weed's capacity to spread into cultiva* 
tion or h(»rtK*ullurc. The formula — 
the While Burden — has been 

tranM|x>so<i to make a new and a more 
specious fovTnuUi — the Bn»wn Man's 
Hejiaralion. There is no readiness what* 
ever to admit that the new Indian 
colonial I'<rn may lie the cast olf garment 
of Eu rot lean imperialism, only remade 
by turning inside out that it might b€* 
worn by |H*of)lo who arc called ‘the 
rievelopihg nations.’ We Hindus who 
usi.'d to Nxisl under British ride that wc 
wen* (iviliiic<l when Knglishmcn w'ere 
jumping from trw to ini*. are now verv 
pniud to lie ]'rgarde<l as a developing 
nation l>y the sjjme English people anil 
to receive money from thorn to reach a 
more devolojieil stage. 

This new Indian colonialism has to be 
divided into two forms, which have the 
.same o<*onomic motive but different 
politica) com pie .X ions. In one of these it 
is seen or. to bo more a«'urate, was seen 
in its most stable state in the countries 
whose native inhabitants were and still 
remain on a lower level of economic and 
cultural development than the people of 
India, and taken as a mass have not even 
vet emerged from the primitive stage of 
human development to enter civiJiza> 
tion. In this form the Indian colonialism 
is the survival of European colonialism, 
of which it was, in a manner of speaking, 
the subsidiary ally. Overwhelmingly, 
this form of Indian colonialism i$ present 
in East Africa. 

The other form of Indian colonialism 
is seen mainly in the British Isles, but 
also, so fai* as a very strict control of 
immigration allows it to ftouHsh. in the 
United States and Canada. Here the old 
cultural relationship Is reversed, for the 
Indian colonists definitely recognize that 
they are on a lim'or level of culture, 
especially in of the material 

standard of living. They want to be 
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Beautiful Katp Mirza worke 
as a bunny in the London 
Playboy Club. Miss Mirza 
who is only 24 years old is 
ike only Asian out of a total 
of 200 girls employed by the 
Playboy Club. She is Indian 
but bom in Aden and was 
a model in India before join^ 
ing the bunnies. Mr. Chau- 
ftkuri who regards this as 
on example of Indian 
colonialism writes: '^The 
young Hindu women ofi'in 
imitate the fashion (or 
absence of fashion) rtf 
young English women. 
They do not shine in them. 
In youi<g English girls 
their dishonest nwUtu 
often gives an idea of what 
their fione^l nudity is 
like, and that is not dis¬ 
pleasing. But as yoiirt/i 
Indian women are rfr ,«r 
too lean or too plump they 
need ndeguate coverage to 
appear attractive.'' 
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raised to the Western level. UTut that 
level is for them I shaU describe later. 
Here tt U only necessary to note that the 
new Indian colonialism in the West h^ 
no national arrogance, though it lus a 
persistent sense of grievance. Paradoxic¬ 
ally, after having c«Mne to a forei^ 
countiy as an economic exploiter or in 
any case for economic opportunities 
which they do not get in their own 
country, tney regard themselves at a 
people discriminated against and even 
persecuted in their efforts to become rich 
m Britain. 

In this article I shall describe only 
these two forms of Indian colonial Ism. 
and leave out those Indians who go to 
Britain and other foreign countries for 
education and training, general or tech¬ 
nical. But they are alu colonialists in 
one sense, and that has to be pointed out 
Not to make a mystery of it, these Indians 
go back to their own country to become 
colonialist^ there like the old British 
residents. They regard themselves as a 
^iperior breed of Indians, entitled to all 
suns of privileges and special treatment 
in preference to those Indians who have 
not gone abroad to secure a piece of 
paper in support of their claim to be 
privileged, in brief, they are the con- 
tomimrary representatives of the British 
in India during their rule, who in the 
iib8e^^ce of the Whites, have to be Brown- 
Whites bearing the defunct White Man's 
burden. Even more briefly, they may 
l>e called the half-caste offspring of 
British imperialism. However. 1 shall 
not deal with them, because, strangely 
enough in a politically free India, their 
superior status is fully recognised, and 
their exploitation has not yet brought 
into existence any problem of racial mal- 
a<iju8tinent 

Now, going back to the two categories 
which make up the Indian colonialism 
proper, which are creating economic 
and political friction, I shall deal first 
with the development which is now fore¬ 
most in the mind and has created a 
sensatiem. It also illustrates the charac¬ 
ter of the Indian colonialism in priTniti\‘e 
countries. That is, I .shall explain tlie 
excision of Indians from Uganda. 

^ere does not seem to be a clear recog¬ 
nition of its basic cause, which lies 
embedded, first, in the tangled skein of 
Indo-British relations and, secondly, in 
the very outlet^ of the Hindus In regard 
to makW money. After the disappear¬ 
ance of rule in East Africa there 

could not be any hope for the perpetua¬ 
tion of Indian vested interests among 
Africans to their detriment. The expul¬ 
sion has to be seen as a repetition on a 
smaller scale of the exodus or expulsion 
of the Hindus from thoee parts of the 
Punjab and Bengal which passed to the 



newly created Muslim state of Pakistan 
in 1947. The widespread displacement 
of population which took place in both 
the regions then and also continued in 
BennI for a long time was due primarily 
to the animosity created by economic 
circumstances, and not by the simple 
Hindu-Muslim hatred w*hich had reach¬ 
ed the boiling point. 

In both the regions the majority of the 
population consisted of Muslim peasants, 
who were ruthlessly exploited by the 
Hindu money-ma Iters — landlords, 
money-lenders, shopkeepers and the like, 
without any regara for fairness or even 
any regard of the longterm interests of 






the expioiters themselves. Mo doubt 
these Hindus performed a necessary 
social and economic function, which in 
their state of evolution the Muslims of 
the regions could not. But these Hindus 
also belonged to the classes and castes 
which through birth, upbringing, and 
tradition were the most efficient money* 
makers in the world, and admitted no 
restraint on their pursuit of money. 
They considered the exploitation, to put 
it in Hindi, as meri rotiki hat, and in 
Bengali, pfter bhater prasna. Thesse were 
very big bellies which never felt any 
loss of appetite, far less suffered indiges* 
lion. 

In India they exploited fellow-HIndus 
as weU. but this exploitation was soften¬ 
ed by the outlook generated by the caste 
system which prescribed that Svadharme 
nidhannm Arfyah. porti’dharmo hhnya- 
vufiah. The money maker’s rlharma was 
the moneymaker’s dharma. and no Hindu 
could any more object to il than ihcy 
could take exception (o the tiger's kill* 
ing of deer or of the deer's eating of grass. 
Hut (hose who did not l>elong to Hindu 
scK'icty and did not hidievc in the caste 
system wf^re bound lo feci themselves 
oppressed And when to this economic 
antagonism was add^nj a separate group 
ronsciousness. Iioth social and cultural, 
(he enmity w'as Iiounti to be aggrovatofl. 
So. when ^th in the Punjab and Bengal 
political |x)wcr passetl to the previously 
exploite<i masres in the partji given to 
the Muslims the exploiters ffed in panic 
or were expelled. In* its immediate 
results the displacement was terribly 
cnie), but il was also inevitable. 

The same situation, inhuman and in- 
elurtable at the same time, was repeated 
in I'ganda. It is no u.se overlooking the 
ineviuibility by feeling the cruelly. The 
Indians who w'cnl to the former British 
colonics went there to moke money 
more easily than in India b^ause of 
absence of competition and also b^use 
of the incapacity of these primitive 
people to resist the exploitation by the 
kind of social balance or tolerance that 
has been built up in India through the 
caste system. As I have said already, 
the Indian colonists in these regions 
were allies of the British colonists and 
as such th^ also performed an econOTiic 
function. But they did not do \\ wisely. 
They showed themselves to be, both by 
their normal habits of business and 
their greed for money and ever greater 
money, lo be I he oppressors of the simple 
native populations. They were as dis¬ 
liked in Burma, for example, as they are 
in Dark Africa. 

But this was very much worsened by 
h the persistent attitude of these colonists 
never to abandon their Indian identity 
by assimilating themselves lo the society 


into which they had moved. The same 
type of adherence to a group identity is 
seen in India in the form of provincial 
feeling based on language, culture, and 
social affinity. In every big Indian city 
one can see the separate life of every 
provincial group. This consciousness of 
‘We* and ‘TOey' is, of course, infinitely 
magnified in respect of foreigners. 
Fraternisation would then become 
aposta^. In the case of Dark Africans 
the Hindu colour prejudice and xeno¬ 
phobia are also at work. 

Historically, this strong feeling of 
group identity U the legacy of the 
exclusiveness, based on colour and 
superior culture of the Aryan in India. 
The Hindus who migrate to Africa 
could lake it wHh them in an almost 
identical form lo their new places of 
business, and what was worse, there the 
attitude lost its defensive character, and 
became an arrogant display of racial 
superioHly. Knowing this, ^Ince indepen¬ 
dence, the Government of India have 
never taken the same bellicose attitude 
towonls the ill-lreatmenl of Indianr in 
Dark Africa as they have lowaixls the ill- 
treatment of Hindu minorities in Pakistan, 
or of Indians in South Africa. On the con* 
iraiy, they have again and again advisetl 
these Indian colonists to identify them¬ 
selves with the native peoples, but, of 
wursc, without any practical effect. 
That may be why the Covevnmeiil of 
India have not been over-anxiuus to help 
the expelled Indians when they have l>ecn 
able to shuffie off the bunion to Britain. 
I wonder if they thought that the sul>- 
ordinate agents of British colonialism 
ought lo go to the country of their political 
affUialion. 

If they did, that was thoughtlessness. 
In former days such treatment of the 
nationals of one country in another, as 
has been seen in Uganda, would have led 
to war without any reference to the 
, merits of the case. The Boer* War is a 
notable example of that. Great Britain 
put an end to the independence of the 
Boer Republic* for a treatment of her sub¬ 
jects in Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State which was much less harsh than 
the treatment of Indians in Uganda. But, 
of course, such wars can no longer be 
fought- the natural and proper course 
for India was to have assumed full res¬ 
ponsibility for her nationals, whether 
technically so or not. This was not done. 
Why? 

Basically, the attitude of convenient 
detachment Is an extension from *our 
family life. In Hindu families when after 
widowhood a mother was left without 
money (under the old Hindu inheritance 
laws), the sons had an indecent squabble 
about supporting her. She was enUtle<J 
only to i^rasachekhadan — her mouthful 



and body-covering — and five rupees 
each from five sons would assure her 
comfort in a village or in Benares. But 
most of the sons (and the better off the 
more clamorously) bewailed their finan¬ 
cial incapacity to bear such an additional 
burden, prompted by the wives and in 
abject fear of their lashing tongues, 
knowing, however, that the son who had 
more affection for the mother or a great¬ 
er sense of duty would uke up the whole 
burden in dis^st. whatever his circum¬ 
stances (normally the worst in CMnpari- 
son with those of his brothers). TOis 
game was played all the more resolutely 
because the sons who refus^ to muke 
any contribution knew that the mother 


was not going to starve on account of 
their refusal. 

There is the Bengali proverb —> Guro) 
boro bofai (willingness or eagerness Is a 
great evil), and since for Britain the 
idea of the Commonwealth had provided 
the garaj, India (government thought that 
the bciai should go to the fondest 
member of the Commonwealth. 

Over and above, this detachment is in 
line with the policy of exploiting Britain 
to the utmost limit which has bWn in 
operation since independence. Over 
this neither the people nor the Govern¬ 
ment of India have any bad conscience. 
They look upon the econOTiic help given 
by Britain to India and the opportuni- 







UeH iriven to Indjarvt lo make money in consider later how much ill-treatment 

Hnuin as retunUiom justly due lo for any reason Indians have to submit to 

themselves for Urilish rule in India. So, in Britain. Here I would only say that 

if I iTiticise the attitude, fellow-Indians considering it without passion, l.e, 

retort: 'What's wrong with making rationally and ruolly, the vast majority 

money in Britain ? The British went to of the British poopfe are against Indian 

India lo m:ike money/ 1 would not have immigration properly Mxulied. On this 

objected l • that argument if we could score i think they are right. I have yet 

make muTicy by making an empire in to read about or see any good coming 

HHiain. mit to sneak into another out of the influx of people with a distinct 

country to do so is to my thinking a collective identity of their own into a 

wholly diderent matter. Bui that is mil country whose populalion has a differ- 

a<lmiiU^d by my countrymen. On the ent identity. If any economic comi>eti- 

contrary, they show (*onsiderable patriotic lion and social antagonism arise out of 

HuUsfaciioii. that, the situation betimes infinitely 

It is the Dritish infatuation with the worse. Everybody in India knows what 

new Commonwealth which has made ill-foeling such competition has created 

successive British Governments acquiesce in India between the peoples of the 

in ecoiiomii* concessions and opportunities different provinces, or even in one Stale 

for Indians m their country which no —as in Andhra Pradesh. Are the Mar- 

Sovereign State ever gives to the nationals warls liked in Calcutta, or were Bengalees 

of another country. But the infatuation is liked in Bihar and Assam even though 

wearing thin, and there is growing dis- they were only holding posts in the public 

iUusiunmont. The Indians from Uganda services and pursuing professions' Yet 

were not taken in wilingly. Only the one should have thought that the sense of 

M’nse of moral obligation made it possible. Indian unity should have softened the 

hut il will not heat any further strain, antagonfems, 

economic or psychological. I would say that lo bring in foreign 

The coming of the Indians from Uganda labourers in large numbers as settlers 

huH. however, only aggravated a silua- even under a necessity — on account of a 

tint! which was already bail. I shall general or particular type of shortage, is 












extremely risky. On this point the 
example provided by the United States is 
an awful warning. As far back as 1835 
de Tocqueville wrote that 'the most 
formidable evil Ihreatenini* the future of 
the United States U the presence of the 
blacks on their soil/ and ne added ; 'The 
Negro race will never again leav#^ the 
American continent, to which the passions 
and vices of Euiope it. it will 

not disappear from the New World 
except by ceasing to exist. The inhahiu 
ants of the Unit^ Stales may |iusl{M>nc 
the misfortune they dread, but they 
cannot now remove the cause.* 
Tocqueville did not believe I hat the 
abolition of slavery wouUl l<*sHcn the 



antagonmi between the Whiles and the 
BlacKS, because he had observed that the 
prejudice of the Whites against the 
Blacks seemed to increase in proportion 
as slavery was abolished. He wrote: 'In 
that part of the Union, where the Negroes 
are no longer slaves, have they come 
closer to the Whites? ENeryone who has 
lived in the United States will have 
noticed just the opposite.* Nearly one 
hundred and forty y^rs after Tocqueville, 
when slavery us been dead in the 
United States for over a century, I have 
noticed the same thing. Here one is up 
against elemental etnnk, social, eco* 
nomic, and cultural factors. 


To be conchided. 







Oa« or nlcofl 

ikbout Sumin Httllkudur H Iwr 
vnilo ~ Ifs 111(0 moltod Ico* 
croifn. Add It lo a worm lUn 
tona and a dretnty 9 t 20 . arid 
you hivo a aum total ot a 
popular faahlon and eommar* 
elal modal. 

Suman haa vary dafifiila lllraa 
— aha’a crafy about fiallar* 
aacKs. biacii ai>d amoeka. 

Sumin ravM ovar tha na^ 
cotton top. "na iha ouiaat 
thing Tva aaan V' aha aaid. 
Tha body ta of cotton hnll, 
tha itaavaa Md tlOHip of 
pcii(» 40 Rad cotton: lad 
agiknat iMvy. Tha looaa 
•laavaa and wrap-ovar front 
gava (i a took of unraatrietad 
comfort. Thia top la |uat rtpht 
for caaual oot'to^hara. or for 
lounging at homo lAa Ul 
Suman waara It hara with tha 
elBMle contraat. whRa. but It 
you want to alula Ihinga a 
bit, try latffllng h with rad. or 
how about navv bUia panta 
vary Franch f 

“Thki la arrlklng” pro* 
nounead Suman. admiring a 
brown cotton knit full'afaavad 
gown, louchad with 'Kuteh' 
ambroidary at tha yoka and 
alaava anda. Vary abghi 
gaihaiing at tha yoke. •r>d tha 
gown looked atuniUng In ita 
iimplieiiy Suman tapnclally 
iikad tha contract batwaan 
tabric and ambroidary. Hara 
wa hava an oullii that la iha 
enawar to ”what RhaM I waar’* 
lor tha waakand tha 

cocktail gaiharing, tha gala 
promitra p»:9hi (Aa. TS5|. 

Talk about a swinga*! 
Suman played goomairiea with 
a miraiard eoitot> knit lop an- 
livanad with ric-rac bard in 
purpla ar>d groan, and vary 
unucgai doubia alaav o a A bp- 
oN! double aiaavaa might ba 
coming Into tha fashion scant 
in a big way. so hurry If you 
want to beat tha rest of tha 
crowd I Warning ~ thIa might 
not auit wida*shouidarad girls, 
though, tf^s. 4S|. 

As you can figure out, 
cotton-knit t$ THE fabric this 
summer Sutn^ also voiaa 
crape cotton and vofla highly 
suitable for tha long, hot days 
ahead. 

Suman plays the guktar 
{and sings beautifully too). 
So nails are short and urv 
varnished. Short nails are in. 
anyway, and It you've hung 
up on varnish, do try tha rich, 
dark shades now In tha 
market I 

Poetw4w. Suman advecdtae 
cloga. platform solas, to go 
with pants. hat or slightly 
haalad alippars for aaria and 
sifvar sandals foe formal 
gowna, "Cioaad shoes are 
imposalbla in this hast.' sha 
said, looking {funnily artough) 
enough) vary, vary cooi 

KRENA SIRCAR 

0 U T F I rS: Happirtasa 
BovtiQua, Bombay. 

PHOTO: Taiyab Badahah. 







PART TWO _ 

!^st week I drall wilh Ixxly hair. Faciid 
hair has to Ik* reinoveti more carefully as 
t))e skin on the face is more delicate and 
^‘nsjti ve. 

There is an acute awareni‘fts of hair on 
the fmv wilh Jnost |x?oi)le — more than 
\s ii' iuullv warranted. What we consider 
hair very often is merely down, the same 
soft coverings that animals have lo pro* 
lert Ihoir skin. 

Hut if the L'rowih is heavy» there are 
ntuny who thread their face. This is 
exorutiuiinjtlv piunful. The hair also 
>»rr>ws >wck ovenlv. thus muking it com* 
pulsorv to thread the fare almost every 
frnlnjjilil. I wouldn't UTommend this 
met hr si fo ohvUni.s realms. 

'I he re .iiv others who wax their faces 
Hcix* aKain. (‘enicml>cr that facml skin is 
<ielirate and should Im' treated so. 

if you have only a stifi tiown or a 
li*;ht naaistachc. don’t worry alKXit it. it 
isn’t as a Pint vein to the eye as you think 
it is. Manv women, instead, jirefer to 
bleach it. l*or this, take two jKirls of 
hydrogen )K’i()Nide and i»ne (lart 
ahinionja. mix with a lilile co^meiic' 
Idc.irhinc [suvcler dioUKhl fremt the 
i hemist i ami a few drops of roM* walei 
lo make a thick jKiste. Apjily evenly on 
face and moustache. Wash off with 
water when dry. HleachiUK is very dry¬ 
ing 1.0 the skir The face should lie 
nnniediateiv nussumed w'lth a good 
luturishing cream to restore lost oils and 
to prevent wnnkles. Bleaching should 
lx* done ome a mortlh or a fortnight. 
dc|>endi(ig on your kind of hair. 

if your mot lit ache is really thick, then 
waxing is a gocxl methexi. dut if it isn't, 
then use a ba*i;d hair removing tream 
at U*asl once a week, not forgetting to 
first lest u on your skin to find out if 
you an* allergic* lo it or not. After re¬ 
moving hair wilh cream, wash off area 
wilh water, pal dry and apply a little 
cold cnara. 

The hair that really needs care on the 
face IS on th** eyebrows. Well-defined 
eyebrows add appeal to the eyes and 
lend personality to your face. Always 
give your brows an upward arch, other- 
w'ise your fni c would look as if it had a 
14 perjietUHl frown. 

1 personally behove that the natural 
arch of the brows .should not be tamper¬ 


ed wilh, but many women today wax or 
shave off their eyebrows completely to 
draw the line of their fancy. A friend 
of mine went ft.** electrolysis of the eye- 
brows to retain .i permanently arched 
look. But she couid not complete the 
treatment as her eye*' started throbbing 
every time the newtle was inserted into 
the hair root 

Considering all this, ihreading. tweez* 
ing or waxing iho eyehrow.s seems to bo 
the answer, allhougfi waxing is iricky, 
since one has to achieve the exact shaiK' 
for each eyebrow, and waxing d<K‘s uvt 
remove hair one hy onc. 

Kor the one who is gelling her eye¬ 
brows shu|>e<l for the first lime, it is 
best to g(» to a Ix^auty salon and gel the 
hix»ws thixxidcHl in the xha|x.' most Mutter¬ 
ing to the fac'e. be it a thin arch, u la the 
likJft Mail cue IhctHch style, or just rc- 
rnc) V i n g St ragg) v ha i i*. ttegu 1 a r ih read - 
mg Will dull the ]iain. Avoid plucking 
hair fi*om the top of your bi*ows. 

Remove the straggly hairs with u 
tweezer as sfMm as they grow out. Make 
(his as regular as the toothbrush habit. 
U is belter to remove each new hair with 
a tw<*czer e\*ery morning, than to go to 
a salon onec a week with a week's growth, 
making the brows look ugly and unkempt. 

The first few times after threading or 
tweezing. you might find a greenish 
tinge under the brows, or a ^ burst of 
liny goose-pimples. T.his is * because 
force has been applied to a delicate area. 
In time, this w*ijl disappear, but if it is 
severe, or if there is a reddish swelling, 
don't remove all the hair at the same 
Lime —• phase it out. 

The method of threading has already 
been discussed in a previous article. 
Tweezing is done with a pair of tweez¬ 
ers, which is either pincer-shaped or like 
scissors. 

Apply talcum powder under the brows 
to facilitate the pulling. Now hold the 
^elid taut between finger and thumb. 
Press the two ends of the tweezer firmly 
on the base of a hair and yank it 
swiftly in the direction of the hair 
r^wtn. Continue till all hair is remov- 
idi. Keep checking in the mirror to make 
sure that both your eyebrows are shaped 
alike f Apply a little cold cream under 
the brows to soothe the area. 
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knew, how did you know ?" 

'*My father wi»s killed on October 11, 
lf>44, in OsUand,” said Miller. "That 
w'as all f knew. Then I read the diary. 
Ji w'as the same day, the same area, the 
iwo men had the same rank. Above all. 
both men wore the Knight's Croas with 
Oak Z^eaf cluster, the highest award for 
bravery in the field. There weren't all 
that many of those awarded, and very 
few. to mere army captains. It would 
have been mdhuns to one agamst two 
identical offii^ers dying in the same area 
(m the same day.” 

Ruschmunn .stared at the gun. 

“You’re going to kill me. You mustn't 
do that, not m cold blood.” 

“Tm not.” 

Miller pulletl the telephone over to 
hin* “There's a lawyer in Ludwigsburg 
wanU^ to have a chat with you," he said 
and put the receiver to his ear. It was 
dead. 

“Have you cut this off ?" 

Kost'hmann shook his head. 

Miller remembered the fallen branch 
of the oak tree and the telegraph pole 
lying in lh<* snow across the track to the 
hou.se. He swore softly. 

K<#chin:uin gave a small smile. 

in the driveway Oskar pedalled tiv 
W'avdx the door, hus errand to report the 
broken telephone line accomplisheil. 
He pau.Heil rn surprise on seeing the 
Jaguar, for his employer had assured 
him no one was e.spected. 

In (he hall he stood irresolute. Miller 
swung open the door and found himself 
staring at the roibneck of a pullover 
worn by a shaven-haired man a head 
Uiller than he was Roschmann screamed, 
"Hold him !" 

Miller jerked up the gun. He was too 
slow. A swinging Wkhander from 
Oskar swept the automatic out of his 
grasp and it flew' across the room. Oskar 
crashed a right hand into Miller’s jaw 
The reporter weighed 170 pounds, but 
the blow lifted him off his feet and threw 
him back wants. His feet caught in a 
mahogany bookcase, A trickle of blood 
flowH on to the floor. 

Roschmann scribbled two telephone 
numl^rs on a sheet of paper. “Gel back 
down to the village, as fast as you can" 
lie told Oskar "Ring this Nuremberg 
number and tell the man who answers 
what has happened. Ring this local 
number and «l the doctor up here 
inimedialely Now hurry.” 

TOLD TO 

AI the front door Oskar glanced at the 
parked Jaguar. He pwred through the 
window and saw (he ignition key. His 
rnasrer had (old him to hurry. He 
climbed behind the wheel of the car. gun- 


ed it into life, and spurted grave) in a 
wide arc. 

He was boring down the slippery track 
as fast as he could take it when he hit 
the snow-covered telegraph pole lying 
across the road. 

The shattering roar and the plume of 
smoke drifting across the sky told 
Roschmann what had happened. Time 
was running out. 

From the wall safe he took a pass¬ 
port and several bundles of high de- 
ntmtination bank notes. If he had had 
time he might have paused to kick the 
unconscious body on the carpet, but he 
was a man In a hurry. 

Twenty minuits later he was cycling 
down the track, round the shattered 
hulk of the Jaguar and the smouldering 
body of Oskar lying face down in the 
snow, tow'ards the vlllace. 

From there he callcil n taxi to take 
him to Frankfurt internationai airport 

IT WAS ten past one when Mackensen's 
Mercedes turned Into the drive leadp g 
to Roschmann's country house. He 
found It blocked. 

The Jaguar had been blown df>art from 
inside. Mackensen, who had planted 
the bomb in the car's front suspension, 
surveyed It with a grim smile, and walk¬ 
ed over to the bundle of scorched clothes 
on the ground 20 feel away. Something 
aliout the size of the corpse caught his 
attention. He stooped over it, then ran 
up (he rest of the drive towards the 
house. 

In (he hallway he listened. There was 
no sound. He brought out a long- 
liarrciled Luger automatic, flicked of! 
the .safety catch and started to open the 
doors leading off the hall. 

The first was the dining-room, the 
second the study. He r.aw the body on 
the hearthrug at once. He did not move 
frttm the door before he had covered the 
rest of the room. He had known two men 
fall for that trick—the obvious bait and 
the hidden ambush. 

For several seconds Mackensen stared 
down at Miller, then bent to listen to the 
shallow breathing. The matM blood 
on the back of the head told him roughly 
what had happened. 

He spent 10 minutes scouring the 
house, noting the open drawers in the 
master bedroom, the missing shaving 
tackle from the bathroom. 

Back in the study, he glanced into the 
embty wall-safe, then sat himself at the 
desk and picked up the dead telephone. 

He swore under his breath. He went 
back down the drive. It took him almost 
an hour to find the parted strands of the 
telephone line, sort them out from the 
entangling undergrowth and splice them 
back. He walked back to the house and 


rang his chief In Nuremberg. 

He had expected the Werwolf to be 
eager to hear from him. but the voice 
sounded tired. He reported what he had 
found, the car, the corpse of the body¬ 
guard. Miller, unconscious on the floor, 
the absent owner. 

"He h3sn*t taken much, chief. Over- 
night things, probably money from the 
sate I can clear up here." 

"He won’t come oack.*’ the Werwolf 
told him. "He called me from Frankfurt 
Airport. He’s booked on a flight to 
Madrid, connection to Buenos Aires." 

Wearily he told Mackensen what Miller 
had stolen from the forger. "Those 
papers will be in the hand^ of the authori¬ 
ties in the morning. After that everwne 
on that list is on liorrowed time. Thai 
includes Koschmann and me. Make 
votirseif scarce, Before you go, finish off 
thot bastard Miller, once and for ah." 

Mackensen looked across nt the un- 
conscious reporter. "It’ll be a plea.sure,” 
he gTvitcd. 

Then goodbye and giKwl luck." 

Mackensen walktil over Ut Miller. He 
held hia gun at am’s length, pointed 
dow nwards 

Yearx of living like a pn*dalory 
animal had given Mackensen the sense 
of a 1i!Of)ard. He 4kln't see the shadow 


that fell on to the carpel from the open 
French window; he fell it, and spun 
round. 

The man stood In the French window, 
dressed in the black leather legging.^^ and 
jacket of a motorcyclist. In his left han<l 
he carried his crash helmet, gripiKd hy 
the short peak and held ticro.x.'^ 
stomach. I'he man flkked a glance at the 
body at Mackensen’s feet and the gun 
in his harxi. 

”1 was sent for" he said inncxHutly. 

"W’ho by 7” said Mackensen. 

"Vulkan," replied the m;m. My 
Kamerad. Roshchmann." 

Mackensen grunted and kmeivd the 
gun. 

"Well. he's gone," 

"Ooi>e 7" 

"Heading f<ir South America The 
whole project's off. And all thanks to 
this bastard reporter." 

He jerked the gun bane! towaitls 
Miller. 

•You going ,i«i finish him ?'* asked the 
man. 

"Sure. He screwed up the project. 
Identified Roschmann and posted the lot 
to the police, along w ith a pile of other 
stuff. If ou're on that file, you'd bettor 
get out toa" 



1 




- ‘'Whai file ?- 

‘ Tht* Odessa fik " 

’ not on ii." said the man. 

•^NcUhor am I," frowled Mackensen. 
litii the Werwolf is, and his orders are 
^ to finish this one off before wc quit/’ 
■^'1 ’The Wej-wolf’’* 

Something' iwgan to sound a small 
alarm insi<ie Mackensen. 

‘’Y<iu'rc from Buenos Aires V* he asked. 
"No." 

"Where fmm then ?'* 

‘.ferusalom," 

It look half a s(*c(»nd to nuikr sense to 
Mat'kensen. Then he swutjg up his Luger 
To fire, fliilf a second is a long time, long 
enough to die. 

The foam ruldirr inskk‘ the crash 
helmet was scoivhwl when the Wallher 
went on. But The li mm. paraliellum 
slug came ihmugh the fibreglass with¬ 
out a |Kius(' a IK I tiM>k Macke nsem high 
in I he hi castlKHie with the tone of a 
kicking mule The he)met dropped to 
The ginund In rt'veal (he agent's light 
hiind and ln»i)i iti.<ide the cloud of blue 
viiKjkc fhv WK fiixHl again 
.M.ic keiiM'n was a hig man and a strong 
oiir 1 Vk)»u>> the* bullet in the ehe.st he 
\M>uld haM hitnk hut the setond slug 
riiTning ln> hc%»j two finger width.s 
.dK>\c ihc iighi I'vchixiw* s|K>ill his aim. 

1 1 .ds«i kill'd hhn. 


MIM.KIt .iwoke on Monday atfemoon 
in a pnvHic vsaid in Frankfurt General 
lh>'‘|Mial fie lay ftH' half an hour, and 
I'H’Tx* l»\ paxt* jii iilKxiTHl I he es eius of 
Ihc prcMuus day uiiliJ Ihc middle of the 
niomuig .\rTei' that ihciv was nenhing 

He iloxisl oTf aod when he woke it was 
<lark outside and a nuin was sitting hv 
his ImxI. The man sjtiileil Miller starerJ 
at him. 

"I’ve .seen you." he siiul at length. 
’“Yoii were in Osici s houst'. With I-eon 
;>n<l Motti You aiv Josef." 

"Thill's right What else do you 
leiiieinijer'**' 

‘Almo-a everything. It's <‘ommg 
Ixu'k." 

’’Uuschniann 

"Ycai. I lidkerl with him. I was going 
iiir the prdke." 

llosi'hmann’s gone. Fled haek to 
J^iuth .Anwrica. The whole affair’s over. 
Complete. Finished- Do you under¬ 
stand ?" 

Mdl<*r slowly shook his head. 

’■N‘»i quite. IVc got one hell of a 
story. ’’ 

The visitor’s smile fadt‘d. Be leaned 
for Wald. 

"l-i.^lcn Miller. You’re a bhxidy 
amHlPur and you’re lucky u» lie alive 
\h You’re going to write noifnng. For one 
thing you've got nothing to write I’ve 
got Tauber’s diary and it’s going back 


home with me to Israel where It belongs. 

'The file is gone. All that remains is 
your personal word. If you insist on 
talking nobody will believe you except the 
Odessa, and they'll come for you. Or, 
rather, they'll probably hit your girl Sigi 
or your mother. They play rough, 
remember ?” 

Josef stood up and prepared to leave. 
He looked down at Miller. 

"You're a lucky bastard, though you 
don't seem to realise it." 

He turned, hand on the door-knob. 

'Take a word of advice. Claim the 
irwurance on your car, get a Volkswagen, 
go back to FTamlmrg, marry Sigi, tuve 
kids and stick to reporting. Don't tangle 
with professionals again." 

JOSEFS PLANE from Frankfurt via 
London came into Lod Airport, Tel Aviv, 
as dusk was setting on Tuesday evening. 
He wa.^ taken by two men in u car lu 
headquarters for debriefing. 

"Well done," said the colonel slmplv. 

*The danger’s over," said Josef, 

The (xilonci smilixl. ‘The dangers 
never over. It just change.^ shafic. This 
particular danger muy Iw over. The big 
one goes on. You must U* tired. Y’ou 
can go ” 

At the door ihe colonel looked at the 
agent with approval and shook hand«. 

"Welcome home, Miijiii* l^ri Ben 
Shaul." 

IT WOULD BF agreeable If things in 
this world always finished with all the 
ends neatly lied up. That is very seldom 
the case. People go on, to live and die 
in their apiMitnled time and place So far 
as it has been pos.sih]c to establish, this 
is what happened to the n^ain (haracters. 

Peter Miller went home to Hamburg, 
married and stuck to rc))ort.ing the sort 
<rf things that |)eople want to read over 
breakfast and in the hairdress&^'s. By 
the summer of 1970 Sigi was carrying 
their thiixl child. 

The men of the Ckiessa scattered. 
Eduard Koschmann’s wife returned 
home and later received a cable from 
her husband teUing her he was in 
Argentina. She refused to follow him. 

She still lives in Germany, but has re¬ 
taken her maiden name of Muller, of 
which there are tens of thousands In 
Germany. 

The Werwolf finally made his peace 
with his furious superiors in Argentina, 
and settled on a small estate he bought 
from the money realised by the sale of 
his effects, on the Spani^ island of 
Formenteria. 

'Hie Vulkan radio factory went into 
li^idation. 

The rockets of H el wan never flew. 
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, I ikhec. like Raje.^ Khanna. was in a 

Mi.li I jjj{fiouiH|*iheH'orner mood. 

The sxHst. which bail just enme in, 


hark in dejection, because they had not 
acquired star^quality. Isn't that proof 
eiKMigh 7” 

' In Bombay, because of the stultify¬ 
ing effects of the star-image, one gets 
typed. There's not much difference 
tietweer one role and the next. Per¬ 
chance a good role c^omes your way and 
you might prove your talent”. Could 
‘Sharmcelee’ be an instance ? 

"Yes. one reason 2 have no qualms 
about quitting hlms after marriage is 
that I've no patience to wait for a role 
that calls for true acting rather than just 
my looks, in between tlie glut of cosmetic 
ones”. At first, R*jakhee had a number 
of rok*s only calling for her terrific gixid 
Idok.s, 'Paras' was one. 

"Conditions of working are so differ¬ 
ent in Bengal gnd BomUiy. Here they 


brought a letter, an important-looking are so unnatural, evelything is done on 


one. Ii was fnmi a welbfenown assoria- 
lion In the north, offering her an award 
for her performance in ”Ia|I Pallhar” — 
could she allend the fuiHlion aivd collect 
her a wal'd 7 Ai'tx^ptanie should be given 
within a sijccified date. 

Before »nc nniUl say awani, she had 
ripiHsl the loiter to pietes' "Money- 
making rnckel”. she snorted, So Ivgan 
her pre-retirement reflections about her 
iive-year-old career and the difference 
Ix'tween the Bombay and Bengal film 
iiwluKhies 


an extravagant scale. In Calcutta, the 
artistes are very simple — they're all 
desol ion for w'ork under any circ u ni¬ 
si a mv. Take the case of one unit ihi" 
was going on a swampy location, which 
sufferetl the mishap of ramera-eejuip- 
ment fulling in the water. But the stars 
roughed il out with the others, eating 
cliillit-s and puffed ricn for days till the 
shooting was over. An artiate does not 
become a God there, as chamchas make 
our stars to be here! No one can work 
here without h(»t, four-course lunches 


"After doing 25 films so far released, arvi refreshments through (he schetlules 
I can say, film-making and acting has at the producer's cost, 
become a ra(-ra<e”. Haakhec is as deci- Raakhee, who is very fond of cook- 
si ve ami quick-thinking as she is ing, does her own shopping and cooks 
hcjiutiful. She has aried with all the lop- lovely food for the unit, whenever and 
niost heroi'a. including Shashi Kaixior. wherever on location at her expense 
and given numerous guest iwrfonn- of couii*! 
anccs. for the jiheer .scope the roles -• 

offoivtl. In "Ueshma aur Shera”. in fact, 


This distinction between classes and 
masses”, she swiu-hed to another differ¬ 
ence, "only exist.'! here I ask : How 
are these (wo created — who gives the 
taste 7 This slow poisoning was given by 
our film-makers. Though there is no 
such distinction in Calcutta yet, the 


she had no diHloguc but li<'r.< was «ni un* 
forget table i^erformance — "I look on 
>o many guest niles only so that 1 woultl 
have iih ini.i.cc vrt'uted. no tag put on 
me", she said emphalicallv. 

Thai's another of her lilies — with ‘masala film' has made its entry there 
sti'ong likes and dislikes, she is the most too — about 60Vi of them are such con- 
un-starUkc star of them all — famous coctions”. 

lcm|)er, tender heart, nolwithsUinding. Never one to take falsehood lightly, 

• 1'he Ivst awjird-giving association is Raakhee had once lashed out at Shatru- 
ihe West Bengal Film Journalists* ghan Sinha, who had boasted that the 
AssiH Uiiion, Their awards go to the moht Poona Institute gals had Uken the 
dese rving and n*ach the winners, irres- industry Iw storm. The angrier she gets, 
lX‘clne iif whether the sUr attends the the softer Raakhee becomes. She was 
fund ion ur not, Bike the Oscar awards, cool now ! "Storms are only momentary 
All other fimelinns are claahng shows happenings. What you call a storm has 
that exploit sLar-attendarn'c”, she not upset us. Hem a Malini is standing 
explained. higher than was, so are Mumu, 

in Bengal orw is an artiste first, and SharmiU. myself. So far as we are o»- 
gcLs star-status later gii. But here, one cern^. your dusty storm has setll^ 
has to Uwme a j^iar: the artiste in you mighty fast And we are still claiming 

ail e it a »*'Ur. merit-awards and demand”. 

Jf Suchiiiri hen ami I Ham Kumar are tw'o ^ck to our tei-a-tete. she laughed 
of Indies greatest artistes, but when and includeii the Poona Institute in her 
they cjmc to BomUiy, iho* had to turn observations. "It is a departmental store 




for the industry — where talenl is 
deparlinenUlised according to needs. 1 
don’t befceve in the theoi^ that talent 
can he drummed into students — most 
of whom come through ^sponsorship’, 
which is an elegant phrase for influence. 
— and the industry just digs into the 
store and Ashes out a graduate, for a 
film, whore so many really talented 
|>oc>ple must be hovering around studios, 
in search of a break. Most great stars 
have never gone tu an institute for 
training. Perhaps technical training can 
be given profitably here". 

With the same naughty glint leaping 
in her hazel eyes, she dealt out another. 
"The Bombay industry has become n 
.'ihyiv-markel — wc are not stars, but 
'shares’. Our market-value fluctuates 
film by film and we are bought as solid 
shares when our box office value is high¬ 
est, but no one picks up a great actor or 
actress w'hosc demand has declined, 
though his or her talent remains ron* 
.'itnnt. Filming is a gamble, running on 
sheer ulation". She got lost some- 
vcherx,' wiihin herself. 

tr^ coni|Kiny or alone, she gels these 
sudden thought lapses. Huw could one 
di'tine this girl-woman? If she is a 
ihinkcr*. .she is also a prank-player. Once, 
i\\ the junglc‘1o(*ation of "Janwar aur 
Insdti". tu .spite a moody Shashi 
K«ip<Mir. .she stole into the kitchen in the 
cook’s al>scnct*, and doused ha If-a-kilo 
of salt into Shashi's very English roast 
chickcr. 

Yet this same girl today sat and be- 
m<Kined the sorry plight of studio 
technicians — the poor, daily-wage men 
sweating it out in the studios and at 
times, not being |wkl for months. “Why 
Kin’l our pi-oilucers took after theii wel¬ 
fare '! Only Almaram has built ejuarters 
for his unit-technicians and is realty 
helping them 

Uaakbee has lieen n giver — and for 
ill! that she ha.s given for so many needy, 

1 aske<l her what she wanted mo^. 
‘Happiness and children in my married 
life with the man ) love, Gulsar", she 
said. This will be her second marriage. 

After blazing the screen with her 
<lpplh-acting and sophisticated sex-appeal, 
after all those innumerably warm, per¬ 
sonal relationships she’s made with 
fHopIo in the industry, in spile of all 
that she said, she will soon be the home¬ 
maker she w'ants to be — busy g;irden- 
ing la |)assion with herl, cooking, fabric- 
painling, dress-designing and mothering, 
perhaps. 

After "Daag" which is released shortly, 
’Blackmail". "Chehre” and eight other 
22 films, she’ll be walking away from great¬ 
ness in the cine-world, to greatness in a 
newer, truer world — the home. 
V^YA IRANI. 
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apad** 6*eiar*r eaahad iha King or h**na. 
than lad 4 diamond to tha Aca and taiumad 
ih* 10 , ma poaiiton damg 

$: 

> lose 
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Whan my parinar ptayad tow on ih* 10 ol 
diamonda bm* atoed Mill Aa r wm mahad 
with aia apadaa and tour haarta it aaamad 
cartmn that South would avantually rmacaa 
tha diamond, ptapng ma toe a Mogtaion ( 
waa pcaad to wm with th* Ouaan, draw 
tha trump ai*d dtapiay throa apada winnara. 
lot four down Sut attar a tot oi dirhaf^ng 
tho daelarar warn up with tha King o1 
diamonda and ao mada tha eontraci rar a 
co m plaia too, aa no othar pair matchad tha 
aCdraoTSM 



rH£ CAUPAHM to Pfwtrva Hsa wWtda 
witdtna la aupportad aaeh yaar in Papua 
*taw Quinaa Oy ih* aau* of a tpaeial lonaa 

Oftourorfivaaiampa Tnoy anow *KAmp>«a 
or tha counfry'a anoatc ftora and rpuna tha 
aanaalhayaar ladtvoiad to rWiitt. among 
than Ih* Fly Rhar lortoia* waSoohMya 
itmutfitt) on lha 7-oanta aim Sah^o* < 
moMtar. lha graan pyltion andOodattroy i 
ratn*roraal dragon appaar on othar 
vaiuaa Th* tanaa haa baan dtaignad by an 
AuatrabanarTial, Ritfiard BMa*. 

Prayiowt wUdM* mftm Rhc* tlV7 hava 
laaturad bMitt, ir^. aroMda. bMi of 
para»M and (oiaat vunvlt, «hUa tong 
dahnrfaim wrlaa for ordtnarv ua* M¥* 

daw ew a b tr da. butwflhogidaao 








AZED CROSSWORD 

N0.7: MAIN _ 

AcuM r 

lTftl(«t0Mt«hin9OfulnldlvidlftQrttfmMaouth; L- 

ch#rty 6 r»ndy{ 12 ) • 

1C Scoff*! flnWiMl bvforoyow nolt 1h* cImmo f7) 

11 Drain mw-«travn In liwram— Hi 

12 Hot •mnon with • doy? (7) — 

12 CM company—OM «Hth It (4i 

1C Thoy mafco a conmbvlIoA to noiao tumuiiuoMPy? ^ 

Tita rawaa (5) * 

17BHotgrMlalnbad, aiahaartS) _ 

It Whan cWM'a oottha raocK aaa TV toea. 
amaahaC.-(7) 

»Ha«aidaaaonpanin9iartadvp(7) S~ 

H Traln'a inconwf»*i aomahow- naodt a coweatehw fS) 

27 Danca that’! out of plaea In Bumw <S) ^ 

2 t Baart G'lBly'a OfM H) 

» Watch ancHaw totaip, il*i a drug (7) _ 

31 1 oppoaa andla aa grotaaguary H| 

22 Whatona0attinbumpybua*flda (7) ^ 

U Ruahaa? Too tdia. wa naar. formant <ti m 

94 You’ll find wifd a^rallclani uaual. firai and Jaal. 

tnma( 12 ) 

DOWN r 

10 yaing method producaa a alranga mark m earpat (9) wp 
2 Croaa ona pan of SA containing copper fT) 

2 Public danca-fox trot *rd love | 0 *ning m (7) 

4 Clhnaman from the aaal I miaiahanly put in pnaon ft) 

C Snaichaa initkafly wrong, real all parfaetty pound (SI 
C Silly (but not mcorraet) faahion column 
arrangamani (7) 

7 6i ind happinaaa (4) 

B Knock up bafora gMing caught (Si 
It Staytr of knfioaia haa aanar half aubmargao m 
cooking oil (S) 

14 iMuntain climbing at cid Indian capdal. CapadriHa 
naadad (9) 

15 In naw randaring I ’ll gat raeaat aa Antony, parhapa (9) 

II Bagm andfaia cold W'd lava* |7) 

20 Turkiah dynaat, lo upnght and brave, it a paid (7) 

21 Pighfa for old ncvaleal changing firat nama fo 
David? 17) 

23 Ogla Artamia. haad to foot ft) 

2$ Ha rdan old brand (S) 

2C Victirr of murdar admitiad by Joap. narvoualy {$) 

21 Jock a laca. on# in riaing ftua h f4) 
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A-65ch a K^BS. n-KBcn. B. K-Kia. 
navar waa aweh an iMaciiHis Hun, iRar a 
iwm mon wgvaa (P . H>Bt. 10 0-R7. 
R» Bt. 11 0 * A) Btac* mwgiwd. 

TTta lM ia n Palaa ca 

Piom iMna le ema Mnena wtitm in le 
inowra mhm I tmm agamai ma Sicviar - 
«my, i » ■akae. da I mOIoIi ae 
vMAmaa aganal OW dalanea. Lai an inaka 
H c*aa( OAca and ter an tMr i Inva no 
P**fuM aga<iMt ttm nebf MfwK* 
tndPM » ptay A mjaaR «mi tha c»wi ci*oi > 
that H ha much ma baat eeuMar-aRackme 
Oilan ca el aa tha hafKcpwi oafaneaa anc 

vhan I loaa R la net itw fabh or aw cManee 

I do m lad pudah pamaa ui wtuch 
Clack wuia ndi Sw SteBiim bul DfoPaHr 
more with wtucR WNIa wna And tha la 
war» bae^acaad aaatng that wlawhw 
tta Bmantaga of aw lird meva M Hwfw 
fnra tna initwfm 

Hera, awn. from Pw 1V7I AWUww 
naamenai toumanwm w mmcow. a a 

aa ma whi c h BtackwnawimttwSciliwi 

Rnaw B. Rama. Baak V. Tukraaov 
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For your 
health 
tomorrow 
Glaxo works 
today 


Glaxo march worka lor yout * 
health and nutritional rtatdt 
lodevaioo Qood product! lor you: 

Infant fooda to piva your baby a 
good atari in life, vliamlna to pravartt 
nutritronai ddlcionctoa. vaeeinaa to 
protoct against rnfachon. 
pharmaoautleals to help cuia 
diMssos. hormortas artd 
eorticostaroida artd lifa'Savmg 
antibiotiea. 
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ARfES (March 21 ^ April 20) 
This IS a wmK whan you 
can Mnofii through your 
auociaies and cotitaguos. 
Vuur imagtnalivo mind urtlt 
sonre intricate proiasatoftai 
proMms and expand your 
held of work. Peace and 
harcTMoy wiif pe eaparienced 
ai heme ar>d in your social 
circle. ee cauiioua about 
property metiers Those In 
service may eapeet heavier pay 
pacicel. Do not get involved 
emotionally Execaiives may 
hava io lace certain miricale 
prooiems on 7th. 



lAURUS (April 21 May 20) 
hiow you ere in e posiiioft 
to cross me barrier eround 
you UneapecteC hnanciet 

gems »n pro<eas>Ohs and 

Dusiness mny accrue Health 
will improv*<. Brothers may 
keep you worried firai 

hail oi Che week Auspicious 

lor Inking important decieions. 
rn oKice edditionei work 
load compeoseied by mereae* 
ad cmoiumenis will heap you 
cheerful. 



GEMINI iMey 21 — June 20) 
Except for emotfonei 
troubles a hne week for you. 
Your innovallone wiU be epify 
rewarded. Encouraging note 
trom loieign friends and 
success from your worii will 
bring heppiness and good 
dividends in eociel circle 
you may be honoured Tune 
to lake ^ciel cere of your 
spouse’s hestth Avoid trai^l* 
Img. Be cautious in money 
metiers 



CANCER (June 21 July 211 
Take snap decisions lo 
evoid ambarreseinent. Special 
attenlien to your heeflh 
should be paid, if there Is 
an unexpected chaiige at 
work, lake it edey Plneliy you 
win gain Bvwnassmen and 
prolessionais rruiy aspect tree* 
ilom (fom fmencial obUgelions. 
Por speculators, nucceea indi* 
camel ’ Cercifti. compieime 
may keep your splril in low 
key 



LEO (July n ^ Aug. 2t) 

An actwo period eheed. 
induetriebsts will espenence a 
htfl in labour probleihs. Busi* 
nesshen should not worry, 
finarviel tesisience mil be 
lorthcoming from your banker 
Cooperation from profesaionir 
friends and colleagues may 
be expected. Partnerships, new 
bes will give you impetus 
Businees executives may 
recetvd aoeouraging notes horn 
their employers 



VIRGO (Aug 22 — Sept 22) 
A week of romance and 
Ihrills. Before the week it over 
you will And your moorings. 
Service conditions will im* 
prove, professioner imaresis 
will bring new opporlumlies 
Busmeaemeh mey Stan a new 
venture on the lOth Hand* 
eome profits from specutetive 
deals mey be expected. 
Avoid hasty decisions 



LIBRA iSepl. 23 — OcL 22) 
Have a oraelical appioech 
towards your domestic, social 
and olheial pioblains. Trahsrts 
may make you unpaiieni and 
reckless and M will not be 
wise lo allow official matters 
d e v e lop comphealions. Your 
deer ones mey taff ill on the 
3Hi You may encounter diffi* 
cufbee in your financial 
matter Foreign Irewl indi* 
Cited II you ere in need of 
foreign exchange, that will be 
forthcoming 



SCORPIO (Oct. 23 — Nov. 22} 
Some end dowtvs — if 
you are not much invotved 
you will come out succesaful, 
IbiQve cautiously and taka care 
of your haaffh. Yield from 

Hwestment mU be good 

Fihenciei ^ne indkeied oi> 
the 9th O^encee of promo* 
bon brigm. Conflict with 
eemore should be avoided. 
Your daaire will be fuiilied on 
die 119k. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23-Dec. 20) 
A week Of romance. Dealr* 
able ties will contribute lo a 
better career induatrieiisii 
end businessmen will experi* 
ence sulieble climate lor 
expansion. Menial depression 
likefy lo go by the lOlh end 
ell doubts will be cleared. 
Those who ere in tervice may 
gel new assignments with 
irensfer. Happiness in domestic 
life 



CAPRICORN (Dec: 2l — Jen.igt 
Congenial atmosphere fo^ 
creeiive jobs win develop, 
Job tatiefectiDh and devotion 
to work will bring neme end 
fame. You wifi Imd e patron 
on the 9rh and an offer o1 
assistance can come. Finan. 
Ciai gem from unexpected 
sources indiceled. Plenty or 
fun is in siore tor you on (lia 
12th 



AOUARlUS (Jen. 20>-Feb. 16) 
Do not expect easy success, 
t/nforesean changes indicated. 
Secret enmi^ from colleagues 
will keep you worried. Your 
bvuiage riiuy biiny guud QiVi* 
dend. Avoid exhaustion, other¬ 
wise no health worry. Those 
In politics may face ceriain 
knotty problems. Important 
decision concerning your 
career may be taken on the 
11th. Journalists may gel dealr> 
able assignment. 



PISCES (reb. 19 ^ March 20} 
RemeihaWs posslOUilies of 
success at work, if you 
employ a Hitle tact. Do not 
count too much on your 
coliaaguee at office. Social 
aciMtits whi give you much 
pleasure Investment should 
be made after scrutiny, 
impruvement in statue Is 
ceitain. Your wife win bring 
happiness for you. 
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"Uy name Is Pallx Kallman. 
AM 1 was appointed Secf^ 

taiy to an «<nMsey in London 
ea/iy this yn* l sxoli 

thift rapert in aeme dettfl b«- 
eaifsa it ia tM last one i shall 
sand. I begin wtih excerpts 
hoA my diary which I write 
In Crtglish to gain Ruancy in 

DIARY ON A ^ tdnOUMb 

iitMMKJMLi? "Wvy on a Mmdbaoding • 

NlNDBINDINv a snort story by ftoMn 

Maugham appaar i nest 
SiAday. 
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LcvAly Persis Khambatto 
kiu often been described 
as Indians most beautiful 
export to Bniflin. A former 
Miss !ndia» she v)as her 
country's most sought aft»:r 
model. She .now lives m 
London vrhere also she his 
established herself as << 
leading model Mr. Chau^ 
dhuri concedes that Indian 
women are immensely 
admired m England when 
they go about m their 
natural rlcthes but UHirrts: 
I would say (Aal to bnng 
foreign labourers in large 
number as settlers ei'e/i 
under 0 necessity — on 
account of a general or 
particular shortage. is 
eitremcly risky." 
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The British people have been forced by 
their belief in the Commonwealth to 
create in their counttr a similar situation 
in embryo. The scale ot the coloured 
immigration Is smaller, but it is there, and 
it has been brought about, not by any 
British passion or vice, only by their 
imperialism in sackcloth and ashes 
Nonetheless, the practical prospects are 
so serious that the tenuous ideal of a re¬ 
generate empire is not likely to make the 
British people ready to encourage further 
Indian immijp’otion. 

On this point there should be no illu¬ 
sions in India, and the talk of the anli- 
raciailsis. as they call themselves, should 
not be taken seriously. They are moHtly 
people who are not practically affected by 
Indian immigration, and belong to two 
doctrinnuire groups. The first of these 
consists of the old liberals and humani¬ 
tarians. the do-gooders as they are called 
today. The second group contains the 
so-called revolutionaries or rebels against 
the establishment. These latter support 
Indian immigration not only as a matter 
of justice, but also as a means of en¬ 
riching British life But they are also the 
people who think sexual promiscuity 
desirable, homosexuality natural, who 
are incapable of getting angry over the 
rape of six-year old girls followed by their 
murder or even the increasing gangster¬ 
ism, and who think that the most 
dangerous criminals must not be punish¬ 
ed harshly but only treated mraically. 
These are the men who uphold that a 
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piebald Commonwealth Is better than a 
single-colour Commonwealth. As an 
Indian I ^ould not like to make money 
in Britain under the patronage of these 
revolutionaries, and as to the liberal do- 
gooders they are ineffectual. 

The dislike for Indian immigration as 
a combined economic, social, and cultural 
phen^nenon is inherent in the very 
situation. Its practical and vocal expres¬ 
sion can be softened, but its existence 
cannot be done away with. The resent¬ 
ment against it is most strongly felt in 
the industrial field, perhaps less strongly 
in retail trade but, it is also present in 
the professional employment of Indians, 
even in education. In this sphere the 
antagonism does not make Its appearance 
so long as the employment of Indians in 
small numbers can be regarded as patron- S 
age, but as soon as it shows signs of 
being competitive the hostility appears. 






This dislike, latent or vocal, taken in its 
impersonal and collective aspect is aggra¬ 
vated by two other reasons. Firstly, it is 
most strangely felt when the ri^t to 
earn money in Britain is claimed as a 
matter of right, and not as a privilege. 
Indians in Britain are In the habit of 
saying that thev are in this country to 
provide a service to the British people, 
and they get angry whenever any step 
is taken to control or check the immigra¬ 
tion. The truculence and self-righteous* 
nc.ss which their Indian advocates show 
in defending Indian immigration is both 
unintelligent and harmful to the Indian 
cause. The national dalbes in London 
gi\*e a good deal of publicity to Ihcii 
bad'tem^ie<l suuements. 1 am not sure 
what their motives are, hut then* is no 
d<Kjbl that they irritate ihe British 
public and show us a nuisance. 

Next, there is the foeling that the 
Indians arc not making money fairly, 
Of course, it is not nossihle for Imlinn^ 
to underbid British labour subsUntmlly. 
But it is fell that their earnings arc ron- 
verled into ca])ita] gain in a m;v ,)ei 
which the Hriiwh workers cannot adopt, 
and alsu that most of this gain is txdng 
exported. Tlvy see plainly that ihi' 
Imlians do ivil feed back iwrt of their 
ojirnings Into the British economy bv 
way of CKiicniluurc and in experiment, 
which all British wage-earnerb invariably 
do either from compulsion or choice. 
So the Indians can acquire more property 
01 capital than th^* natives of the country. 

It 18 impos.'biV that such a collective 
situation ^ould not generate personal 
antagonism and prejudice in addition to 
the disapproval of Indian immigration 
as an economic evil. But the notion that 
Indians are generally ill-treated in 
Britain as Indians is completely un* 
found^. My wife and I, in our fairlv 
long stay in Britain, have mixed with 
all clas.'ies of people from the uppei* 
middle-class to wo^men. Not to speak 
of discourtesy, wc have nut come across 
any aloofness even. We have lived in » 
village, and now we are liviTig in the 
l<iwn of Oxford- We are surprise by the 
noighbourlinss that is being show'ed to 
us. Our neighbours have culled on us 
before we have done so. We see a 
friendliness in them which I have not 
found in Delhi, and still more missed In 
Cakutta. Sometimes It is a British person 
w'hcr takes the initiative in opejiing a 
c<mveraation in the most friendly manner 
I would set dosvn my deliberate opinion 

that there is no predisposition to take a 
gratuitously hostile or prejudiced attitude 
to us in any class in Britain. 

But I have to set down with regret 
that il Is the Indians who are creating 
the dislike and hostility by conducting 
ib‘ inselves personally in suen a way that 
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it is becoming impossible for the British 
people not to feel that their presence is 
not desirable. They give offence both 
their manner of living as such, and by 
their behaviour, and the worst part ot 
the matter is that they are most often 
unaware how offensive they are. both 
actively and passively. If this is pointed 
out to them they take up an air of mjur^ 
innocence^ J 

Let me first consider their standard of I 
living by which alone they create a real, r 
though passive, prejudice against them> I 
selves. At every level of income an I 
In<lian in Britain or the United States 1 
has a standard which is lower than that I 
(if a British or American family of the I 
same means. There is, first, overcrowd* I 
ing, which is easily observed from (he I 
outside, and is noted with amusement ns I 
well as disapproval, for this alone is an I 
illustration of the unfair competition from || 
Indians. Even those Indians who are in I 
the professions in Britain live in accom* I 
modation meant for workers. There are I 
u.Kuaily six to eight Indians in a fiat or I 
scini-detached house meant for a c^ouple I 
with one or two small children. I 

The interiors are bare and shabby, and. * 
in some, distressingly untidy ana even 
s^jUtiiid. Even when they have relatively 
high incomes tndian.s do not show any 
taste in regard to furniture, furnishings 
like curtains and carpets, china or glass, 
not to speak of pictures or artistic objects: 
Kxpenditure on these they regard as 
waste of money. They look upon the 
imuses they buy only as property, to use 
like a dorinitory for themselves and to 
let out to others. I know one owner 
wiio lives in one of his houses, and leU 
out the other to six or seven tenants with 
cine or even two persons in each room. 

Now, all this has a serious implication . 
for the status of these Indians. To have J 
vNtcTnal possessions appropriate to each ■ 
level of income is a sort of creed with i 
the British and American people, and | 
they will never treat as egual those who I 
have these. But the Indians not only 
skimp in these things, they even make * 
oflcnsive remarks when they sec these j 
in the houses of other Indians. h\ \ 

England or in the United States I have i 
to live very simply, but I tiy not to go j 
below a man of my position. But a | 
Bengali young man w'ho invited himself j 
to dinner to my house, pointed to the 
things which were on the table and said : 
People here will laugh at you for 
these.’ I could only .say: 'What 
^^rt of people have you been living 
witli ?' Others are not so offensive, 
but they do not look a$ if they 
)vere pleased. All of them forget that m 
living decently in a foreign country we 
have duly to our own country. W'hen 
the British or Americans see us living 



meanly they will not say that this man 
is a miser, out that Indians are like that 

U is the same with clothes. With rare 
exceptions it is almost impossible to come 
upon Indiana who are neatly dressed. 
Most of them are in cheap and shabby 
clothes. One fellow-Indian boasted to 
me that he had bought a made-to-measure 
suit for only £ 18 . 1 could only wonder 
what sort of bespoken suit it was. 

The men justify this shabbiness by 
citing the example of young Engli^ 
yahobe. But in doing so they forget two 
thinn: first, that with these young 
peo^ this is often a pose, and they 
quickly outgrow it; seccmdly, that their 
fair complexion makes up partly for their 
clothes and unkempt hair. Dark-com- 
piexioned Indians when they affect these 
fashions look like gorillas. 

Indian women who are immensely 
admired in England when they go about 
in their genuine clothes, loee a good deal 
of their natural elegance d appearance 
by a wrong kind of supplemental Angii- 
cLsin —that is. on account of the coats, 
cardigans, and shoes that they add to the 
Indian dress. These are always chea|> 
looking and shabby, and those who wear 
these things do not seem to know what 
they should really put on. Among 
Indian women I have also noticed an 
interesting contrast. The Muslim women 
from Pakislan (It should be remembered 


that when I speak of India I mean the 
whole sub-continent) ttnerally stick to 
their own costume. The young Hindu 
women, on the contrary, often Imitate 
the fa^ions (or absence of fashion} of 
young English women. 

They do not shine in them. In young 
Engli^ girls their dishonest nudity often 
gives an idea of what their honest nudity 
18 like, and that Is not displeasing. But 
as young Indian women are either too 
lean or too plump they need adequate 
coverage to appear attractive. Altmther, 
in their physical appearance in &italn, 
Indians are not impressive, and when 
In their filial piety they bring over their 
aged parents, especially from Bengal, 
they seem to create an atmosphere of 
the suburbs of Calcutta in England 
Thetr standard of eating is not higher. 
In fact, most of them eat in England 
what they ate in India, and this they 
consider a duty to ihi^lr country and 

S late. But unadaptablliiy in resect of 
xl is a real obstacle to social inter¬ 
course. In most cases they do not try to 
find out whal good food in the Wear is. 
Even after a long stay in England they 
do not know what the Western cuisine 
can be. Their idea of drinking ia even 
cruder. Some of them, including even 
Indian women, realy think that drink¬ 
ing means going to a pub in the evenings 
and drinking at best the siufi which 





scm^ of them pronounce ae *w)chkj*. 
Tbev call ii Bnglish practice, and do 
douSt it is for some English people; but 
it is not one which ought to te adopted 
by any Indian who respects himself. 

Thus, in their incapacity as well as 
capacity to adopt WWtem ways, t>» 
Indian immigrants (end to lepel 
Englishmen and Americans of the cones- 
ponding class. Thev do this even tnore 
decisively by their behaviour, in which 
their mental life Is reflected. To take the 
very flrst thing which has struck mr. 
Both in Britain and in the United States 
I have never seen faces which are more 
unfriendly in their expression than those 
of mv countr^en, ai^ the higher their 
social status in India appears to be, the 
more arrogant it is. Normally, it is 
gloomy or sullen, but th^ become posU 
lively hostile for fellow-fndians. Scsne 
Indiana aflect to ignore the presence of 
(heir countrymen, others glower as if 
they are resenting the presence of rivals. 
The flrst attitude is mostly seen in the 
ix^tter (lass Indians In the old da vs 
u*e used to think that the British peop'le 
were ^tand'Offlsh. but I have yet to come 
upon any Englishman or Ameiican who 
Is as stand-offish as the Indian abroad. 

In their behaviour, they alwavs show 
a lack of poise and confidence, and seem 
always to be on the defensive, with 
cither a sneaking or a deflant expression. 
This kind of behuviour, as Is well-known. 


always provokes a hostile reaction. Con¬ 
nected with this attitude is an overreadi- 
ness to take offence and imagine 
grievances where none were meant 

At its extreme this defensive behaviour 
develops into a pmistent resentment 
against the British and Amerkan people, 
and in some it takes the form of a burn¬ 
ing hatred. This feeling is always 
latent, but it is also very oAen express^ 
passionately and in unrestrained 
language. Very curiously, the longer an 
Indian stays in Britain, the stronger 
does his resentment grow. It seems to 
me that the okl hatred of the British 
when they were ruling India has not 
disa^)eared with that rule, but is con¬ 
tinuing with the same intensity in 
Britain. But I have also heard the same 
kind of running down of Americans 
and <^»npla^nU about their behaviour. 
When 1 hear such language I sometimes 
say; 'What keeps you here if you feel 
that you are so ill-treated ? It T felt, any¬ 
thing even approaching that ( would 
take the flrst plane back lo India.’ There 
IS no reply to that. Obviously, these 
Indians want to keep their love of money 
and their patriotism in watertight com- 
porunenls. I hav*e noticed that the less 
willing an Indian is to leave Britain, the 
more vtrartously patriotic he becomes. 

The effect this dichotomy has on their 
social life here docs not worry them 
because they have no desire for it. They 
















keep tx> themselves, even sticking to 
their narrow provincial loyalties. A 
Bengali will drive fifty miles to meet 
a fellow-Bengah for companionship 
rather than cultivate an English neigh¬ 
bour or colleague. Yet he will indulge 
In unrestrained backbiting of the same 
Bengali. 

This unwillingness to mix with the 
people of the country they are in, is 
partly the product of their ignorance of 
the pe<^le. of their life and their civiliza¬ 
tion. But this ignorance is in its turn 
the product of a compkac lack of interest 
in the life and civiliution of the British 
pei^le. Many Indians even go as far as 
to say that the British ^^eople have no 
civilization and TH'ver had anv, compared 
with the Indian. .Vonvthdess, they 
know so little of the latter that many 
Englishmen could tell them moiv ab«iut 
that. In i»ractice. ihcy admit that. 
Otherwise, Jiktiuins >Mmld not ccimo t<» 
the British univorsilies to study Shuskrit 
»n<l Jiidology 

It »wems to me that tho imliftercu'c 
whk'h the Indians show to thvir ov.n 
hustory and civiUznlioit, cxcx^pt in liragg- 
' ihg about It without knowing anything, 
. is only exlcn<le<l Id the life and culture 
of the British isfiplc*. Yci some know- 
^ ledge and inlej’cst in these is the surest 
•> means of building up friendly relations 
with them. 

B Altogether, Indiiirts in Hriuin, taken 
H in th<' mass and in their pi use nit: us 
H immigrants, give an impression of total 
^ unassimilabillty. and I must say that an 
unassimliable ethnic element in a society 
is even less tolerated than indigestible 
food in the alimentary canal. It is the 
feeling that the Indian community in 
Britain is not only unassimilated now, but 
^ w’ill remain perpetually unassimilable, 
^ which is the most serious factor in creat- 
^ ing hostility to the coming of Indians. 

C Their presence In the country as mere 
money-makers is bound to be looked 
upon as something like parasitism. 

As 1 see the matter, the Indian immi¬ 
gration is going to harm Indo-British 
relations in two ways ; first, by damaging 
the economic and cultural exchanges, 
and next by creating political friction. 





I atUch even greater value to the cul> 
tural relationship than to the economic. 
C^noraic transactions with Britain are 
only residual* and they can survive or 
even dwindle with the growth of economic 
ties with other foreign countries. Yet it 
is the cultural relationship which is 
being threatened ^ the immigration. 
At present the majority of Indians who 
come to Britain are not those who can 
receive and give most in what I call the 
mental trading The Indians who are 
entering Britain are being received on 
account of a political obligation gratuit* 
ously created oy the British people* but 
the maladustment this is giving rise to 
will have a backwash on the cultural 
exchange. The coming of Indian 
scholars, literary men* scientists, and 
artists* and even tourists is becking 
hedged m with so many difficult ies that 
it may cease altogether. 

On the other hand* any chock on the 
Indian immiration is Sound to create 
jiolitical diilKullies. I must say that 
today many Indians incline to il^ view 
that it is unnecessary for Indu to have 
dose cultural or pulilical rebtions with 
Britain. Against that. I would say this 
Hbout the cultural relationship (hat the 
mere fact that India has not been able 
(0 dispense with English in spite M clear 
constitutional provisions to do so. and 
adfiUtonal fact that in India those w'ho 
know English are regarded as the 
hfrrenvQlk of the country, would make 
case for (he continuation of ^at 
relationship. As to (he politica) relation¬ 
ship* at the back of which there is todav 
only opportunism on both sides it must 
1 h‘ improved or put an end to. But no 
Indian should fail to see the implication 
of the abandonment of the political ix-i 
It is bound to alienate India not only 
from Britain* but also from the United 
Slates* driving her to rely more = -d 
mcjie on the friendship of the Soviet 
I'nion. If India did that out of a deli* 
ticrate choice of policy* recogniiing all 
Its possible risks. 1 should have no cum* 

6 laint to make about iotelJectual failure. 

ut to be driven to that situation by 
thoughtlessness would be unpardonable 

Oonefuded. 
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I 'Bird wiitchin^ can be rewanling in «i | js 
varietv of ways. For G<«to Kumar, hiftl.i 
'<‘ye for lor hU eyeing of, if you wU!i v.l 
I he fairer sex invests his sarees with all 
rertain lieauty of lino and form that makes ^ 
each sari a craved for piece. This dupl^r 9 
artist creates each sari with the same in-|dl 
vr»lvemcnt as he would a painting. On the^f 
face of it this would sourtd like a com* 
merc'ially unviaitle proposition, hut ;i ■■ 
exhibition of ITitk) handprinted * 
was an eye*f>pener Ut the fact 
ihal sarees churn^ out apparently by^ | 
I he doxen c^n still retain more Ihan^l 

I heir share of individuality. 

He uses the same blocks, but positions^! 
them jn a hundred different ways, with*** 
differed c'olour combinations. Some* 
rimes they can even look like {laintings 
— with iiclual lirush strokes — the elTwl^^ 
del ivi'd from using impressions ^>1 
t hoiitK**! up pinewood straight oft 
l>.ickiiig case The |»aiiH*ular .san wii.s 
^^hlle chi non wMh IheM' w'chkIcui^H 

iinpix»ssii>ns in hla<*k and large re<l 
'^nTtpIrficd flowers Ut >a>flen inal at Ihe^H 
soue lime, drumulize the m<»ttle<l effr^f 

Cush) Kumai has l>een utterly <ii((tss»^h 
till for two iviisohs. iSuct'css sometimes 
is M<KI s«im*K >f>ld in half a wwk* TheH[ 
uhuuus seller is his classical design • 
.ulapuil to UhIiiv's rntnal. keeping iiiK^ 
mini! ih<* iiumenkis tastes of all liulian^^ 
Mimmunitie.s You can (wver go 
when gnsni ni(H»1s jiurplc m a not ofVJ( 
IM Kiev and lenrliilU*d Ismlers inergi* ini^'L 
musK {kf iUm et in tun|uoise and yellow Hi 
and loyal blue, or when ]latches of^@ 
tiesign allernafe WMlb trendyjHi 
dots Hiid*wiil(hing n)mcs m|^r 
ii .ndy here, as the prints ami liorders^ J 

II Vi T lusc sight of the small-made ^ | 
Ihiliaii woman. The other smvessful^ J 
I'fsi i of creations is his adaptation of 

li to (he material in a wm thali^j^ 
ituesn't interfeiv with ihe loxture. His 
1 k' hl<»K.som in the luldest I’olours and ^ 
I' 1CU.'', his kotejs get a more delicate^ 
itvalirKml. while chiisms are createil m 
jcAelled n>iouis. and his woollen sarecs * 
lUe given the warm colours and 
of shawls. 

Ure&sod in a diaphanous ehinon 
dotieil shirt in black and red on a white^S 
Isickgrounih long-haired. dimmutixe^^ 
Custo Kumar talks at length on fa.shionSK 
iidaptsbiluv. H Ls not for everyone, het^? 
fet'ls, and the mam thing is for a |>erson 5 ^> 
to know what suits him. He makes the 5 ^ 
suitability range wide. It also heliw to^ ^ 
hn\'e a pretty wife with', a pretty figure 
to he clothes-dummv 


in our fashion 
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Just as clean, well-defined eyebrows and 
defuzzed arms, under^arms and legs add 
10 your total personality, it is ectuely 
important to maintain soft. well<ared-for 
hands, for they speak many languages 
and a clawlike, wnnklcd hand can easily 
]jut people ofi, 

We in India are exposed so much to the 
elements that our neck and our hands arc 
the first to fall victims to (ho ravages of 
The weather. Sin<v we do not wear 
kloves, all the household <horvs are done 
with hands that soon turn rough and 
railoust>d. 

LeiV sUiri from the tip of your Hngci’S 
hritlle yellowed nails, sometimes with 
while patches, indicate caluum dvtioiencv 
.mil excessive dryness of the nails. Muw.da 
ks a good lotion to strengthen nails. If 
your nails arc too .<4oft and [leel o(T 
easily, mix u (eaT^sinful of gelatine with 
i ither water nr fruil juice and drink it 
ivery day. The'e should be a definite 
Improvement in condition in about three 
months. Keep the nails dipped short 
and smooth around the edges to avoid 
nail biting. 

Heat a little olive oil. soak nuiU in it 
for five minutes. Massage gently for 10 
minutes and gently wipe dry. This should 
be done every alternate day if your nails 
are very brittle, then . educe it to a weekly 
routine. 

Ki‘e<^uent washing of clothes and 
utensils can play havor with your hands 
because of the detergents. My mother has 
a simple remedy for this. She masages 
her hands with coconut oil and washes it 
of! with channa ka atta and milk afipr five 
minutes. The whole idea is not how* much 
oil or lubricant you apply, but how long 
or how well you massage il for your pores 
lo absorb it. 

If you can afford it, keep a bottle of 
hand and body lotion in the kitchen or 
bathroom and use a little every time you 
go through a washing session. Lotions 
<f>st anything from Us. 3-50 to Rs. 10 
f'hoose yours according to your budget 
^nd stick to it. These lotions are non- 
fireasy and will not upset your work 
vhedule. If you do no household tvork 
rub in a little lotion after your bath and 
l)efore retiring to bed at night. 

ft is a good idea to Invest in a pair of 
lubber gloves. Surgical gloves coei as 
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little as Rs. l.SO a polr. Wear these when 
you do your washing up, they are in¬ 
valuable protective agents. 

If your hands have got haldi or raw 
banana stains, rub in a little oil, then 
wash off with shikakai and water. If 
there are spots, massage hands with 
sour curds and oatmeal, let it dry then 
wash H off. This aUo bleaches the skin 
slightly. 

What alxHit stubby, ugly fingers? 

Their shape, alas, cannot Iw altcnKl; but 
smooth, hairless fingers fjust wax or 

thread them once in a while i. the jaggeil 
uneven eulicics clipped neatly, will 
definiudy improve the appearance. 

<>nc irritating habit is knuckling the 
finger, A]uirt from giving the Imprt'ssion 
that you ixrv a nervous, jisorganised. 

fklgeiy |iei>on, it can get on tli<* nerves 
of the jwrson silling next to you. 

Imagim* y<»untelf with your favourite 
date. Just as he starts telling you .some¬ 
thing M'r<Hisly, crack, goes your 
knucle I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
doesn't call ^ou for quite some lime after 
that ? 

Apart from being an IvriUiling habit, 
knuckle-cracking over a period of time 
can ruin the shape of your fingers and 
give thorn a 'harrer shape. 

Arc you a good pianist ? Then you 
probably have beautifully tapered 
fingers. Playing the piano is an excellent 
exercise for the fingers. 

Next time you go to the beach, dig 
your fingers deep into the sand and try 
to open and close your fists and spread 
and close your fin^rs. 

A good wrist strengthener is to flap 
your hands backwards and forwards as 
often as >'ou can. Open and close your 
fist, now try to rotate each finger clock¬ 
wise, then anti-clockwise, as often as you 
can. 

As you can see, keeping your hands 
supple and slim is ea^, compared to 
keeping the rest of your body trim. 
Working girls can do these exercises 
under uie table, housewives can do ther; 
while lying down during the afternoon 
siesta. 

Clean, well-kept hands, that's the base 
to work on. Now manicure your nails, 15 
you can show them off with pride. 

INDRANI KAMATH. 
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With the NaUona) Gliding Championiihip 
finally coming up this summer —> forty* 
four years after the ftr^l Indian aail^ 
across the skies of Aundh — old sky 
sailors are in the mood to reminisce about 
those early days of shola hats, launches 
powered by Rolls Royce motorcar engines, 
and lunches on the grass served by dandy 
and washed down with cham* 

pagne- 

A veteran aeroaatlor. who enjoys henig 
towed to four thousand feet by a powri* 
plane, said he still felt nostalgic about 
manual launches. The glidui would U* 

E jlled up some convenient hillside by 
alf a dozen trainees: the instructor 
would hold on to the tail of the craft and 
shout instructions at the trainee'piloi 
and (he tug-crew; the craft would be 
catapulted into the air when instructor- 
shahab shouted '*chhor do!” But this he 
wouldn't do till he fell (he wind to be 
strong enough. Usually, he waited till 
the wind was strong enough to blow hLs 
shola hat of! of bis bald head. 

Sky sailors know that the world lai4c.s 
at them as a rather eccentric and <{uain( 
set. Thev have to land at all kind.< i>f 
surprising piaceK: guava orchards: 
farmyards where wheat is being thresh¬ 
ed ; right beside funeral pyres on river 
banks; sometimes even right beside the 
hre In the kitchen. It takes a lot of 
explaining. The entire village crowds 
arnund the glider; children press their 
Tinger^ into the canvas wings of what 


only a little while agu was the most 
elegant albatross of the air; l.hc old men 
ask lit know why can't the pilot just get 
into it and take off again, so (hat they 
cun resume threshing. It may take a lot 
of nerves to fly into the middle of h 
storm cloud ; but landing on a river bank 
with women bathing at the ghat requires 
lots n>ore. 

And then there is the supreme humilia^ 
tlon of rally 'flying! Beware, chhmpion* 
Khip aspirunts! If (he buffeh^ of the rude. 
win<l now for<*e you down on a haystack, 
there are only the nameless village 
women to laugh at you. But at the 
championship rally, you have to set out 
in hi^-altitude clothing, your helmet in 
arm. your flying goggles pushed up above 
the hairline, all set for a climb to 10,01X1 
feet The dignitaries cheer you; the 
beautiful women gape at you worship- 
fully. But failing to locate a thermal, 
down you come again only a few minutes 
later. You will long shudder to think of 
that walk back across the field, in harsh 
view of the silent stands! would 
have braved such risks liad it not been for 
the fact that if you are in luck, all that 
winter clothing will be more than neces¬ 
sary as snow forms on your cockpit 
shield, and you soar higher and higher. 
Now E>haulagiri and Annapurna apMar 
like paper boats on the horizon. Tour 
spectator is Himalaya; let all thoee 
fashionable wtmen and fat iniportani men 
roast on tl}e plains of Kanpur t 


he race still 


TWO 

EPORTS 

ON 

ODAY’S 


A little bc»v scampered to the safety of 
his motherS< arms as our bus screeched 
to a stop. Through the billowing waves 
of dust, raised as much hy vehicles as a 
cool, incessant cros&*wind. one could dis¬ 
cern the thick-set forms of the sturdy 
Sikh variety — namele&s and indistin¬ 
guishable in their many-splendoured 
turbans and umfs, but a good 50,000 of 
them. Loitering around the many ram¬ 
shackle stalls stuffed with frail trinket: 


and inviting food after leaving their 
tractors and bicycles in neat rows, these 


peasants of India’s granary were those 
who could not gain entry to the main 
arena of the Kila Raipur stadium, where 
the 39th Orewal Sports Festival was on 
its Anal day. 

It was not a stadium, really. Make¬ 
shift stands round the 220 by 70>metre 
ground bore the weight of alSout 50.000 
boisterous villagers who had been cry 
ing hoarse from morning as event follow 
ed exciting event. We saw only half the 
activities scheduled for the day. the other 
half having been completed before our 
arrival. 


It was interesting to watch the en 
croachment of mo^mity-on an assen- 
tially rural atmosji^erc as Handball — a 
brand new game in India — was being 
played even as a burly Plara Singh Dhari- 
wal strained every sinew to lift a rock 
weighing 236 kilos. Both were parts of 
the festival and while one wu new and, 
therefore. Intereftlng. the other sport 







had probably come down from the days 
of the raveman, 

It really did not seem to matter who 
won on this hanj» rocky playground. 
Sometinies, the man who ]osii seemwl io 
draw more applause than the one who 
was virtoriouK, simply liccause he ha<] 
move friends in the stands ' And this was 
as it should t>e. The Grewals of Kila Rai¬ 
pur bad slartoil this festival in 1034 to 
pel I heir kith ami kin, spread all over the 
woiki, io>n*thev once a year, without 
imapininp the extent of ds iiopularlty — 
which was s<Km to pel all of Punjab 
involved. Ami now*, when almtil ISO.tXK) 
llmuip the dusty villape 12 miles from 
lyOdhiana. il is fpiite a job for the 7.<MI0 
IcH'als to areonimmlale them for the four 
eventful days in March. 

T}»e palclv <lid not cease wdlh the sports 
aclivihes. The pick of folk danc(n*s enter¬ 
tained the snecIaiors with variations of 
the roiiusl Uhanpra And the R|icclade of 
pirls running fn slioris in the conserva¬ 
tive atmosphere of a viib^'c — without a 
wolf wdiisile or a catcall ’ 

All iuleresiinp as|)eet of the festival is 
»hal it started with imslern games like 
hiM'kev, evtended to vnlleyluill and 
athletics and only then did rural sports 
ap)K*ai , which makes it diffH nlt to decide 
on ))ri(>rjties. On the one hand lht*re have 
l»K'n at least 15 hoi'key and alhleiie 
•^siars” of India from this village. (>r\ the 
other, it is now the rot'opniscHl wntre of 
rural s)M»rts in Northern India. 

1’he Sohaga Raee, the piece tlv resist- 
enco of the festival, represents the ace- 
old tillers’ comtietiUon. with rivals astride 
flat wMxsIen planks (u^i to a iKiir of 
bulli'>rk.s racing across the gr«mnd. One 
was struck by the speed of the animals 
one normal Iv associates with, at most a 
lethargic walk. The clouds of dust the 
com net i tors raised would have done an 
<ilci Roman chariot rare proud. 

I tut there were more surprises to follow. 
Mob iodor Rinph JcHilian emerged a com- 
fovLahli! winner in I he Imlluck curl event. 
hi< prize pair proving too good for the 
rest of the held. Rut it was an expensive 
win Only one i>t the animals was bought 
from Rajasthan for H.s. b.OOO — just for 
ihc race! 

I'eiit iK'ppinp was a more miliUTy sjwrt 
and it was fitting that the BSF team from 
.lulluiider should win. though a local team 
did well and naturally so because Kila 


Raipur has produced several brave 
warriors, including two who have won 
Vir Chakras. But while the more 
common events like tug>o-war and 
weightlifting were in progiess, eyes 
were fixed on Swaran Singh Siviarr and 
Harvinder Singh, both engaged in pick¬ 
ing up an iron object that was constantly 
being made heavier with additional 
weighs. The former ultimately won with 
a lift of 112 kp. Hardly had the cheers 
died down when Darshar Singh and 
Bopa Rai emerged with Bhima's weamn, 
the Mudghar, The ease with which they 
lifted and wielded it made one think it 
was made of wood, but the weight 
nnnounred, was a staggering 150 kg.f 

While those two were engaged in a trial 
of stivngth. a kabaddi team from England 
faced a field of tough-looking Sikhs. 
Although most me tuber *•* of the “foreign” 
team were also Sikhs, sympathies natur¬ 
ally lay with the home team, which did 
nut disaDpoint. Their rough taikling 
and arrvHMtic hold.s proved tixt much for 
the slimmer England team (the rules 
were mtwlified greatly to allow fisticuf’s 
ami w*n>st]ing grips). And one had to 
go all the way to this ob.scure Punjab 
village to learn that there were 170 
kabaddi clubs in England t 

But the last event of the day was per¬ 
haps the most interesting — (he namel 
raix*. One learnt whal was meant hy 
••winning by u neck” afU'r seeing these 
Ijeasu of burden belie the good-for- 
nuthing con notation to their name. 

One will not find Kila Raipur on the 
map. Nor any mention of it in history. 
Rut contemporary sports activities there 
entitle it to recognition — and in a big 
way, That It i« already a familiar name 
in Government circles became evident 
whenever the President of India con- 
.«!cnted to preside over the final dav'.s 
proceedings. It was unfortunate that his 
plane could noi land at the nearby Hal- 
wara airfield necessitating a takeover hv 
Punjab Governor, Dr. D, C. Pa vale, with 
able assistance from the Chief Minister 
Giani Zail Singh, and Kilucalion and 
Sports Minister Umrao Singh, himself a 
well-known athlete. 

It will he in the fitness of things if the 
demand for a sports school and college 
in the village, together with a perma¬ 
nent stadium with a capacity of 100,000, 
is acceded bv the Government. The 
Grewals of Kila Raipur de8ei*ve these. 


Shatru says he’s planning to marry 
Sirapie Kapadia —• professionally, it 
would help him to cultivate the affection 
of Supersatar Eajesh Khanna. But then, 
it seems, Simple gives that come-hither 
call to most youpg heroes! 


Director B. R. Ishara» of "Zaroorat" 
fame, lives on tea and fags. Travels 
third class and wears chappals. For 
location to Simla, he said, ‘^ni travel 
third class, but please see that my 
camera-equipment goes in the first!” 



Vinod Mehra says he is not naming 
Rekha. la It only her attractton tint's 
keeping him stuck to her ? Yes. says his 
chamchas. He is too decent a man to 
live a life with a girl of Rekha’s breed* 
ing! He'll tolerate her for some time 
more. And then — who knows ? Raiesh 
has sure set a trend for the younger 
chaps! 


To0ta Ball has a Jazsy brother called 
JaijaUcar. Hippie hairdo, leather jacket 
and a wild look biting his face. thU odd* 
named youngster races down roads 
noisily in his car. Constant co-pilot is no 
other than songstress Hemiata, whom 
he has quietly married. Hard to believe, 
dumb ol' Yogita has a fast-paced brother 
like this one * 



Mumtaz has hied a suit against a him 

K rlodlcal and the writer of an article, 
* allegedly defaming her. In the 
article, it is stated, there w&i'e open, 
brash statements published about Nuim- 
laz's past and her upbringing, which 
sought to show her in a shameful light. 
Now, especially, when Mumlaz cannot 
afford to have such adverse publkily f 
For, it is believed that she is shortly to 
letire and get married. 


Contrary to the prevailing marriage 
mexid. one couple has split Mehmood 
and Aruna Irani, the comic-duo, who 
also made quite a duet in personal life, 
till lately. After neglecting her career, 
which realty had promise, Aruna was 
given the professional bum's-rush by a 
seasoned Mehmood when he found that 
Anjana, whom he cast in his *'Do Phool" 
was greener pasture-land ! Aruna is 
back nursing her bruised career. 



Rekha and her mother must have a 
lot of fascinating ideas on home decora¬ 
tion and its related uses. It seems that 
Rekha’s new bedroom is going to cost 
no less than Rs. 85,000. A producer, of 
very decent and honourable standing, 
went to her house to discuss a contract. 
He was taken into her mother’s bedroom, 
since the hall had not been completed. 
Going in, he was embarrassed to find no 
chair to sit on. with Pushpavalli, the 
mother, telling him to *'go ahead, use the 
bed". They talked price preliminaries 


— she on the dressing-table stool, he on 
the bed. Then he was taken to Rekha's 
bedroom to ffnalise the deab Once more 
the same thing faced him. The lU. 85,000 
room had onlv a gigantic circular bed. 
No bedside table or chair for reading. 
Apparently, the family doesn't read at 
ail . it’s all beeline for the bed in the 
Rekha household. No wonder, Pushpa- 
valli used to introduce her daughters as 
"meet Rekha. my daughter • by Gemini 
Ganesan, meet so-and-so.my daughter»by 
so-and-so. etc’". Colourful lady, that one- 
time South Indian leading star I 
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I do recognise that I have an off* 
sciveti and on-screen image. 

“Even though I have never resorted 
to the normal practice of rote-wrangling 
so as to create an image on-screen. An 
Victor 'arranges* a plum commercial 
rule with a top producer when he is in 
high demand, in order to maintain his 
sCK'alled image“. 

This was news to me. complete with 
the un(>rinlah]e illustrations he gave to 
prove his point. 

•‘Hut whiii is my image, on-screen ? 
My iirst tole was that of a newly-marrietl 
man, fiat-ha ire<i. ktirta-pyjamaed and 
aw k wal'd. My brothers, '^jsaab and 
Shammiji, tired me for doing such a 
hUindcr, as they warned it would ‘type' 
me. Surely oivnjgh, Tve l>ecn getting only 
Mr. Right, Mr Virgin niles ever since, 
putting on veal's of useless maturity to 
my young life and on-screen face. Now*, 
slowly the iiroce.HS is reversing — I have 
the yuho<i roles w'hich f should have got 
when 1 starte<l out!'* 


Frank reason s 
for so man y 

bad films 


“Has your on-si't'cen image also hanite 
ered \ou from pipular roles'*” 

‘ f)S screen. 1 am a normal. marric<l 
mar. Jennifer, the kids ami my lovely 
home with its normal problems, normal 
priK'ceding.s. are my life. I don’t have 
scandals to put me in hot hea<llines, nor 
do 1 have midnight bust-ups at parties 
to do ditto! ’ 1 1 was not a complaint 
but a proud thing to say for oneself. 

“Rut .“lUii'-image interferes with my 
personal life. 1 hiwen’l taken mv 
daughltT to the zoo. though 1 am dying 
^ J can't. 1 can't do the long suburb 
trek with the kids which I want fa Also, 
my haKii5 clash with the profession. 1 
don’t like parties — giving or attending 
— because 1 hate ‘boozing in a boister¬ 
ous crowd'. I hate premieres, and never 
hang around a producer's grounds, pull¬ 
ing dramatic stunts, lo wrangle that 
wught-after role, even after I find I have 
20 won replaced by someone else. You see, 
I cannot go with the accepted style of 
star-behdviour and the result: I've 


misKod a lot of image-boosting roles". 

“But you have done a lot of real good 
films here and abroad, like ’Householder' 
and ‘Shakespeare wallah' and now 
'SIddhanha*. 

He corrected this — “I have always 
gone fnr the goodness not the commer¬ 
cial potential of roles f" 

“How do you account for the popular¬ 
ity apart from the success or failure of 
films ?" 

‘*1 really wouldn’t know. Popularity 
has no basis. With mv numlier of flops, 
I should have lieen extinct, if films were 
any criterion. But I do not know how 
to react lo the success or failure of 
films. Papaji (Prithviraj) advised me 
always: To start with, never fake Ihc'Ui 
.•seriously. If a film failed, look into a 
mirror and ask yourself why, you’ll get 
the answer. If a film does well, avoid 
the mirror and don’t cnxlit, this will 
help you to be neutral. In a 14-hour day 
of work, if one shot is good — I feel welf- 
rewarded, boosted’, he finished ofT. 


“What makes a bad film ?“ I asked 
rather expectantly. 

"The reason why our industry makes 
so many bad films is that it attracts so 
many rejects from other walks of life. 
A mre cook worms his way up to be¬ 
coming a producer. Whereas, brilliant 
and aspiring academicians stray into 
films from the top rung (acting directly) 
and slither down quietly, after many 
flops and finally remain nonentities — 
hangers-on, neither here nor there”. 

“wTiat about you, did you have other 
ambitions ?*' 

“Prom the age of six, I knew no other 
ambition than wanting to act, that's the 
way it should be (Bajsaab did, too, from 
a very early age.) I did exactly that — 
graduating from world-travelling 

Shakespeare shows, where I met 
Jennifer, heeded by her father John 
Kendall, I entered films, carrying with 
me the style and instincts of true, 
dramatic acting!” 

“Any other reason for the excess of bad 
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films?" 

**Whcn an aciar Ihinks he is a belter 
which turns out to be untrue 
in numy cases► wc itcl bad films. Why 
shnuld an uclor <lireri or pnsioce OJ 
dahhlv arourwl ? !^uren<*c OUvH*r is the 
world's greatest actor and he says, ever »i 
humbly. ‘[ Teel I was born to act'. Act¬ 
ing has to lie (llrcrUsl. 1 tell you. I 
in having a diitrtor T like being dimUnl. 
even if -^'mc of them arc not ao goal, I 
am cnthralkKl when working for a good 
dirwtor". 

“So Vim have no wUh to iUtwi films 
at all?'' 

' A)is(»lutely not. My only ambition is 
to U' dins'U'd by world-renowned din*r- 
lors. Most of all, Til love to Ik* ilireticd 
hy my elder biothcr Kujsaah and Dilip 
Kumar, who mx* fantastic ai'tor-dirtM lors". 
Mis famous ItmgMashed brown eyes and 
chuitiilng smile gave him the Innoctmt 
lix>k of a Ixiy at the brink of the world 
Jt largo. 

I'll is is )X'rhHps why Shashi is so well- 
likiHl' Me tiuis himself at one's eye 
lt*N'cl. though he may be greater, and 
creates rapport with the humblest of men 
His English (tis4.'i|»line and genilemanJi- 
I less are adde<l (harming features. 

He looked very tired at in the 
inornnig. "Is it ‘the hectic <i(Hible shift 
slKX)hng. for so many days together?" 
1 asked. 

“That, plus has'ing got up at six to 
lake my Iwy's riding. 1 just got back 
an<l (fdie<i up’* — so that was the clinical 
L^Uol waft 1 had been getting all along ! 

do things stand at present?'’ I 
asked, in conclusion. 

'1 have, now. a good crop of directors, 
Raj Marbros, Prayag Raj. are two of 
them. Today, ! mav not have achieved 
much in terms of 1)10110 who came later 
than 1. Hut truly, there is nothing eli^ 
I want to do of hope to achieve, than 
act, act. actHow manv la lei ur earlier 
22 ones would get up courage to announce 
this? Candidales anyone'’ 

VI.rAYA HUM. 
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AAIES (March 71 — Apfil 30> 
A Sure boost h> soMce. 
Womer) under Vn sion may 
well expect sains, piaasufes 
and bettermenl of social status. 
Heahh shoutd not causa 
worry. Thera httla acopa 
tor peace al home Svsinesa* 
men may have io incur heavy 
expenses indualnskslB should 
watch oui for labour trouble. 
Pleasure trips for ihoee who 
are sirtgie. Control the lempta* 
T»on to be temperamemai 



TAUAUb (April 2\ ^ May 20) 
You are in the midst oi 
chanpes, Suecesa in enterprrse 
end reliel from eilmenta itidi* 
caied ExpendUvres will 
inereese towards the aocood 
hair ol the week Profesarortal 
situaiion lakee on a favour* 
able note and ereatmly will 
be of a h»ph ordar. Businaaa 
will expand end siaeabie gains 
can be had. The unattached 
are likely lo enter wedlock 
this week, jobless youths 
may find some footing on 
t5lh. 



GEMINI (May 21 — June 20l 
A pleasant surprise for you 
on the 14th. From me fSIh 
a period of affluence will 
begin The week will become 
progressively better for hnert* 
cial matters. Buafnessmen 
and industnalists mav feel 
pressure tor ready money 
Artists arid liHarelaurs may 
have brighi momanis and a 
p lease Al shon trip. Those <n 
service should cerefulty deal 
with superiors. Peaceful 
climale in domestic sphere 
likely. 



CANCER (June 21 — July 211 
Youf talent win find racog* 
nihOA in all your artdeawour. 
fn aarvtca you may incur die* 
pleasure of your superiors. 
This week is Hkaiy to be 
eventful arw] memorable lor 
ronianea Susme ss men and 
proleaaionala may expect a 
belter poaition m lliau own 
ctreiea. The jobiesa may fmd 
soma footii>9 In the second 
half of iha weak. Oomaetic 
peace may be affe c ted. 




LEO (July 22 ^ Aug. 21) 
Desrrad success in social 
■cbvibas aniicipaiad. For 
bachalon romance will mature 
in matrimony. Top axacu* 
lives may have very import* 
ant assignment on the IStfi. 
In ofhca. promolion or special 
pay Is indicaied Brothers will 
prove helpful irKlusirialists 
are Itkaly to be in monaiery 
diflicuNiea but these will be 
over on the 17ih. Financiat 
assManctt will coma from your 
banker Oociort and Surgeons 
wril eiperience e busy week 



VIRGO (Aug 22 — Sepl. 22) 
Entertainment end hosts 
bngMen tne social atmos* 
ph^. But love stfsrrs Or 
dealings wtm the opposite sex 
are not el all favoured. A 
trying time lor persons in 
samca For bvsmassmen ii is 
nol advisabis io invest money 
in speculative daeis. industrial¬ 
ists sbouM gtve special 
attention to personal pro* 
Mams. EHecubves may pM a 
lon in executing ihair plans 

i?i 

LIBRA iSapt, 23 — Oct. 22} 
You will axpanance the 
bagmng of a successful and 
happy period. Warm itner 
from a foreign friend will keep 
you cheerful. In domestic 
sphere (here mey be an eddi* 
bon. You may have to enter* 
tam unwanted commitments. 
Financiel prospects moder¬ 
ately lavourabte if you am m 
business publishing, paper 
or printing press. 



SCORPIO (Oct 23 — Nov. 22) 
Domestic, social and tintCH 
ciaJ problenw should be car^ 
fuby handled. This week is 
Kkefy to be very expensive. 
The second halt of the weok 
promises baber hiclL for 
politician iWs ks a bad Uma. 
Tu businasamae SM mduswiai* 
ists incoma tax prob l am s may 
be c ome narva taxing, If you 
are ki P R. M — paiianes 
and eeurags aneuid aland you 
M good aSMd. 


Ik 

SAG iTTARfUS (Nov. 29 >Oac. 20) 
A chalWr^mg assigi>menl 
awaits you. Reeenlly alerted 
work and enterprisas should 
be completed before ihe leth. 
Health of your spouse will 
causa concern. Businessman 
and profass^nafa may 
axperienca delays arrd set* 
backs in their underlakmga 
indualnalists should slick lo 
iheir routine 



CAPRICORN (Dec 21 - Jan 19} 
Time IO push ahead lull 
alcam The week begins on a 
happy noie and the warn< 
currents may carry you rigm 
ihrougn Fmenciai gain in 
business indicsied in society 
admiration from me opposite 
sea con be expected En* 
eouraging letter from friend or 
patron may rnaka iha >ob» 
saakar optimisiic Parsorts m 
admmisiraiiva )obs will have 
much worktng facilities. 



AOUARIUS (Jan 20 ~ Fab. 19) 
Avoid procraitinatlon. Ex¬ 
pand your hobbfos and socral 
acttvitias. Businessmen deal* 
mg in iron or steel may expect 
good dividends. Induavlalists 
mey experiet)ce rough time due 
to iabour trouble. Speculative 
deals Should be avoided. 
Pianr>ing trip to a hlify elation 7 
Potlpona It for a weok. Favour* 
aWe char>ges will materlailse 
lor proiessionats. 



PI5CFS (Feb. 19 March 20} 
This weak will bring a new 
Hie Or happineas Recent 
acquaintances mey bring you 
personal garna. Help wth be 
forthcoming from them ur»- 
expactedty. Domeatle harmony 
ie assured. You mey ba happy 
through pertormancaa of your 
dear ones, ff you am In bull- 
neaa think rwiee before invaat* 
mam. Good news on the iBlh. 
Naalth ot your iwaathaari vtn 
eauaa aruMy. 
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SikUffl ‘js^d (o be r^ganjed 

m 9 dftin^ fbifyiele kingdom, 
a lultifratU topped by the ice* 
creem cone of KofvKenjertgh*. 
In lt» 2MO squire mifei ere 
found SSQ ^ecies of bifds. 
that la 27% of all the birds 
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Ceyton. Hs human population 
la no less varied . ii is (he 
home of the Lepeha. dw 
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They have long lived (ogathar 
in peace. Is the recent iroeble 
a paaaing crtata ? Vflii SiUlm 
fehen soon lo Hs dreemy 
lengeur 7 dyetirmoy Dane 
repofts from Gangtok neiii 
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M te as we know, one ol 
w tot IndAn hu^waUJKn in Uw modem sense. Hia 

the different birds end 
Mffljaie he ttw on hta buitting eepediUons; whenever he 

5 ^ Mesqfrt- end he mo^ the weights 
i caught altvThe 

M the same time. kxiBB* ^ M dwoghl that Jahangir 

the shikarift 

«S®^ was a male or a 

kSS^;ii?S5?*’ 5*^^^ It w» a female because he 

the female la shorter 

si? ^ dexterity came fnai 

treouent observation and comparison", 

o-i.vJ* ‘ 2 ‘*«Ut^ that the next lot of naturalists, the 
ttnusB omcers who came to India to serve in various 
capacities, also used to hire artisu lo paint the strange 
animak and ptants they found in this rich countn-, w 
that their reUtions in England might share their 
experience This was in the days brfore the camera; 
and ii^iWe U may seem, it was prUably cheaper 

is for us today. All the native aaimais, birds, planti 
and ir^ts were a fascinating subject of study for the 
bnelishmen who came out to India. And it is their work 
which fo^ the basis <rf our knowledge of the natural 

^ ^ continued to 

W»iW awl add to the information which ihey left us 

jvhelher a man's sjiecial interest is botany or sooloin^ 
he is sure lo be interested in hijds as well. Partly 

iire really .mich beautiful oreatun:!< and 
pertly because birtls are prc*«ent in every kind of Incalttv • 
from deep jungle to hig city, biixl watching is an aiti“ac. 
tlve hobby, even when it does not happen to be one’s main 
intor^t. Many of the most famous naturalists Jiave 

in their washing birds 

Like ev^thing else in this technical age, bird 
rto^too, has a«)uired a great ingny mechanical aids. 
Pforejrtonl naturalisU now use Celescopes,'tape-recorders. 
LzHS^ of SOThlsticaled cameras, and even radar, to 
record the habits and movemcnis of birds. Bui f<ir the 
amtwr bird^lchei', n pair of g^d binocsuUrs, and a 
couplejrf good books for identlncaiioa aie the only 
nece^w^ a^rt from a pencil and pocket i»te hooi. 
pis humble item is a giiat "mbsP'. Unless'Ue simple 
facts about an unrecognised bird are noted on the siloi 
one IS unlikely to be able lo track it down Uter on Thi>i 


LAEEQ FUTEHALLY 

IN COLLABORATION WITH 

SALIM ALL 






i IIK- <*f iIm* Ipks. In-ak. plumaw', as well 

as tile sliajK*. yi«* anil movemuts oi the liiixl. 

I.aler on. nith it is easier to ix'memb^r the 

ik'Uiils, a> onr ran the unknown species with 

other raniiliai ones, ami note only the dIfTorenren. Still, 
tltt* ha hi I «»f nuikintf hold notes of whatever one happens 
to is a very valuable one throughout life. As we 
saw earlier, even the Kmperor Jehangir cultivated this 
pedestrkin habil throughout bis life. 

For the lieginmT, one of the most irritating facts 
about birds is that in many species the male and the 
female of the same species have different colouring, the 
male usually being more colourful. Or sometimes they 
have different colouring only during the breeding season, 
ch^ging back to the same dress later on. The young 



birdb, (00, oflrn do not Kot into ihoir adiiU plunKt^;; ^ .* 
A year or so, so th;it they can eusily In* misukui^ f**; 
;mother spctie^. Af^oin. some birds arc msinAnM. xpt ncl- 
iiig only the winter monihx in 1ml i.% while oUk:i> remam 
here throughout the year. So that if you think you hd\ e 
seen a cei^ln species, and later diaco%*er that it ought 
to be in its summer breeding grounds at that aeason. 
you can be pretty sure that you have made a mistake 
in the identdicalion. Theae are some of the hazards 
that beset the novice, ^nd perhapx it is tlie sante 
hazards which make bird Hatching so inlei^ling. The 
normal difficulties of sind> ing a timid, restless, darting 
creature deep among the Irnvcs and branches, wh<»se 
colours seem to change wiih the light, are magnified by 
the extra hazards of changing plumage. 









exactly when he 

saw that this dexterity came from frequent observation 
and comparison. It is, indeed, only “frequent ohservu- 
which will give one the ability to recognize and 
A .."’sny different species. Without accurate 
identil^tion u is difficult to move forward and do anv 
work of real ornithological importance 

By now it is assumed that all the bird spc-cies on the 
ndian sub-continenl have been described and named 
In other words, it is highly unlikely that an amateur 
will be able to produce a bird which has not lieen 
r^'orded. But apart from this, we know very little 
about <wr birds. We have some information aliout the 
ly»s of n^s they build, and the type of country they 
inhabit. We also know very little about their life 
histones. Even the life history of a bird like the house 
mrrow, fanuliar though it is, in shrouded in mystery, 
what IS the life span of a sparrow? How often does 
It nwt. hw many broods does it raise in a year? 
k^actly wi^t does il eat. and how much ? Does it slay 
in one locality all iu life, or does it move about? Again 
crows are so ubiquitous and so common, that we tend 
to as^me that we know all about them. In fact, our 
knowledge about them is quite )>oor, and there are plenty 
of ihinw we want to find out about them ; but no ornltho. 
legist has bwn able to undertake a full scale crow study 
yet. Part or the problem is that crows are very difficult 

i" ^A^ 1 ^ imfwlant to he able to 

marking them with a plastic 
ring arourvl their legs. This is usually done by trapping 
or netting the bird, and releasing it after ringing^^ In 
the case of crows, they usually seem to he more intelli. 
Wit t'^amr. thus causing many probiems. 

For, unleM the birds are ringed, it if (lifliculi to collwt 
data about their movements, their family relationships, 
their age and life span. * 









Thei-e aa». then, mnumerable ornithological problems 
which necti to he studied. One of the most important 
prolilems Is the food habits of the various species. AVe 
kiww that some species feed on grain, and are, there¬ 
fore. ^•onside^ed to be the fanners' enemies. At the 
same lime ihev bring up their chicks on a diet of worms 
ami insects, thus keeping down the number of pests 
whic'h damage ll»e farmers’ crops. Exactly how much 
good do they do to the former, and how much harm ? 
Manv species of birds arc essential in the cross pollina- 
lion of trees. Some of our important indigenous trees 
<*00Id not multiply without the help of certain species 
of binls It is im|iortant for us to know the exact role 
of birds in the propagation of trees and forests. 

All these questions can only be studied by careful 
and well-trained ornithologtsis. (Tnfortunately, we have 
very few trained ornithologists m India Our universities 
hiive no hicllilies for teaching ornllholc^; and wc have 
very tew gmid amateur naturalist, who could undertake 
serious studies in their spare time. This is not to say 
that amateur oliscrvcrs cannot play a useful part too in 
solving many of these problems. All studies, whether 
from professionals or amateurs, provided they arc 
reliable, tan contribute greatly to increasing the sum 
lotal of our understanding the part birds play in our 
lives. 


WHAT THE 
BIRDWATCHER 
OBSERVES T. V. JOSE 







No person is perfectly gmmeo u sne na^ 
cracKed heels and chipped nails, but 
matches her lipsticks and nail polishes 
to perfection. It is well known that 
most Indian women prefer dark red nail 
^)olish for their feet to hide dirty toe 
nails. Surely a little care can give you 
smooth, neat feet to be proud of. 

Well-htting shoes come nrst in the lust 
Very often, we arc boni with pretty 
feet, but spoil it by getting our Utile 
loee dlsiigurod by wearing too tight 
shoes. Similarly, loose chappals give ytnt 
pigeon toes. 

Very high heels will give you a ‘duc'k 
walk’. During pregnancy, it can even 
cause hacks<*hes. Very high and very 
flat shoes are both bad us they arc pri¬ 
marily meant to give support to the legs, 
which carry the full load of your biaiy. 
Try to keep shoes of varying lengths i1 
you can anonl it, but never change 
r;u(idenly from very high to very low 
heels. 

These days, it is tlto fashion to wear 
S<*holl shoes ubniad. These have a wood- 
on base that gives good support to the 
leg muscles. The imiUtions are available 
in Bombay for less than Ks. 25. Another 
^lopolar favourite is cork-heeled shoes, 
where the length of he heels is more <ir 
k'ss evenly distributed, and therefore, 
iocs not strain the heels. These are ver\ 
c omfortable, and are somewhat like the 
traditional Japanese sandals. 

If you have a ^oe bite, consult a 
doctor immediately. Remember, it can 
tx)come septic if left unattended and 
infections in the leg have very often 
^)een the cause of tetanus. Similarly, corn.s 
(ire not meant to be dug out with a razor. 
A chiropodist will remove them safely and 
painlessly, nor is he very expensive. 

CrackM heels are very often treated 
with a haldi-and-salt paste. For athlete's 
foot — another common infection, where 
fungus grows in-between the toes — avoid 
this from happening by taking care to 
clean in-between the toes and never 
kiaving them moist The doctor will 
probably ask you to dust the area with 
noric Dowder and not use other pec^le's 
uwels. Avoid swimming, as this infec¬ 
tion very often spreads from the swim¬ 
ming pool 

Varicose veins, another aibAent that 
makes the legs look ugly, are seen most 
in people whose work is aedentai^ or 
Ihoee who have to keep standing for a 
long time. This is also best treated by 
the doctor. 

What you couM do at hone is to keep 


the feel clean and Amcx>th. Itub a uiccr 
*i( leftover lime peel brisk ly on necls 
and all over the feet whenever |K»Rsihlo, 

It will les.sen the leathery feeling .'iml 
also Hvt ns a mild bleach. 

On hot days, use a little deodorant on 
the feet. Otherwise, dust shnes and fn^i 
with talcum {lowiler for that fre.sh fivl 
ing. Another good relaxer is to lie down 
and literally put your feet up! 

Clean your fet*t and espcciiiUy the heels 
with a loojoh or a pumice stone. 1>) this 
as often as necessary. Some people do it 
even every day. This will remove dead 
skin from' ycnir feel. 

ITiere is nothing as relaxing as a foot 
bath. On specialty tiring days, pul a 
little boric powder or bath salt or a few 
drops of euc de cologne in a basin of warm 
water. Now pul your feet in the basin 
and relax for 15 minutes. Wipe dry with 
a soft towel, not forgetting the area in- 
hv'tween the toes. 

A weekly scrub is also a must. Rub 
in a generous amount of cold cream or 
hand lotion over and under feet and 
massage gently for 15 minutes. Soak in 
a basin of warm water, wipe dry gently. 

Do a few exercises to keep leg muscles 
trim. You can do them while having 
your foot bath or even in bed. 

If your Doors are clean, walk barefoot 
at home. Run or walk barefoot in the 
sands. Apart from invigorating you. it is 
a good exercise. 

Rotate on the ball of your feet, alter¬ 
nating with each leg. 

Walk on tip-toes across the room, 
breathing deeply in and out all the while. 

Spread open toes as wide as you cart, 
then close them. 

Do figure eight with your l^s under 
the table, if you are in the office. 

As you can see, most of these exercises 
can be done anytime, anywhere. 

With smooth, unlined clean feet, use 11 
them as a canvas to do your pedicure for 
a totally stunning effect 



White girls who wear glasses are now »Wom ignored 
by Ihc men of the old adage, ibey are definitely not looked 
upon with any great admiration by the optician in India 
To him the muUihued monstrosittes (call them glare, 
sun or dark glasses, goggles, sun-specs, what you wilU 
are the cheap^ and most hannfol forms of eye protec¬ 
tion ever created. This, however, does not preclude 
their ogling at women adorned in the prettiest Stapes 
and coloLiT to match clothes, moods, etc. 

Sun-giasses in India are made either of glass or 
plastic. Of the glass variety, 90% are nothing but 
coloured window panes In grey or green. As such, the 
cost of a pair of such lenses can be as numinai as between 
Rs. 4 and K$. 8 a pair (frames extra). These panes have 
ill the waves and watermarks In creation and can give 
rise to severe headaches if worn over a long period. 
The imported variety, made from rough blanks of fecial 
glass, have a mere 2% sale in this country, costing any¬ 
where over Ra. 35 for a pair of lenses only. 









The variety in plastk are equally unscientific. They 
are nude of cheap commercial plastic blown up to the 
aanlest proportions. They do not absorb colour and 
hence do not keep out the ultra-violet rays which are 
hanDful to the tissues of the retina. 

But for that matter, the outrageously expensive 
photochromatic lenses made mostly in Germany and 
costing uplo 20 pounds a pair, are now going out of 
fashion in the United States because their chameleon- 
like quality oi changing with the light (you can wear 
them at m^t) are supposed to cause tissue irritation. 

Even the good old dip ons worn over prescription 
glasses are supposed to create chromatic aberration 
because of the gap between the two. 

But the optician will be a trifle hard on fashion_ 

7116 73 look ia not to hide half your face with huge 
round w square glasaea Shapes are back» so bring out 
your cataeyes of the flftlea.- Wear them wrap-around 
in the style of Catherine Deneuve. It’s all a question of 
flnding a place in the sun. 









He was a secretary at a 

ROBIN 

MAUGHAM iji.ary o 


MY NAMK is Felii Kallman. Arid I was 
nppohited fietr^tary ip onr embassy m 
Londan cnrly this year. / .fhalt make 
this report in some detail because U is 
the last one I shall send. / begin with 
ercerpts from my tluirtj which / ti’rtte m 
English to gain fluency m fhf language. 

April 15 

I ihink I hav« solved the problem_ 

When I tuck up my appointments 
as First Secretary to our embassy in 
l.cmdon, one of my concerns was our 
young fum. Antol. 

He ifi only 11 years old. and we wort 
unwilling to leave him Itehind in our 
homeland. Nor did we wish to send him 
to a boarding school In England. The 
Inrv is still young. Divorc^ fnmt the 
lonuence nr his parents, he might well 
l>ecotne a N Jctim of capitalist pn)paBanda. 

So after my wife Haul and I had 
taken up residence in our embassy in 
Kensington Falacc Gardens, we made 
inquiries from the few other friendly 
embassies as to the possibility of sending 
Antol to a day school in I/>ndon. 

Wo learnerf from our comrades that 
there were no good day schools in 
l^ondon. But there is one school with 
sfime nUcrnalional flavour which at least 
does teach the children such useful 
subjects as arithmetic. wTitlng and 
geography and which seems to operate 
on no |>articu]ar system of capitalist in- 
dtKHrinalion. This school which is run 
hy i\ middle-aged couple, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Glover, is situated m the neighbwir- 
h<XMl of Queen's Gale — not so far from 
our nwii embassy. 

The school ('aters for some two 
hundred children from the ages of seven 
to fourteen. And several of our eom- 
ra<lcs have sent their children there for 
want of any better institution. 



New Statesman and Nation lying on 
their study table. Evidently the Glovers 
are pet it-bourgeois liberals and are pro¬ 
bably intellectually harmless. 

The formalities were made, the entry 
registration fee paid, entrance forms 
completed, and my wife departed to¬ 
gether with young Antol to order the 
uniform which the school deems obligat¬ 
ory, while I returrwd to my work. 


April Id 

This afternoon my wife Katol and I 
<lrove lounil in our Embassy Cadillac 
together with our sem Antol, to make 
the ac<juainlance of the Glovers. 

Mrs, Glover is a tall and well-made 
woman of about fifty with a lean ascetic 
face and a kind smile which filled mv 
wife with wnfidence. Mr. Glover is a 
14 large, red-faced man who looks as if he 
could enforce discipline. 

My wife and I noticed a cispy of the 


April 30 

This evening my son Antol came into 
niy study to say g^night to n>e. He 
looked very smart in his new green cap 
and blaser. (I only wish that it could 
have been a different colour.) Proudly 
he handed me a printed list of the 
children who are due to attend the 
school this summer term, which begins 
in five days' time 

r was gasing vaguely through the list, 
gratified to see that the names of several 


'Embassy.... but he was a father too 

mindbendins 



children of comrades were included, 
when I noticed the name 'Michael 
Fulton.*' the son it was alleged, of a 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Pulton. The name 
rang a bell. I telephoned iinmedlatcly 
to the Intelligence Service of our com¬ 
rades next door and confirmed the awful 
truth. 

The child is indeed the son of the 
alleged Arthur Fulton, who. as we know 
without consulting our files, left our 
beloved country ten years previously. 
He was then named Arpad 

This degenerate Fascist managed to 
eiscape the iron hand of Proletarian 
Justice which certainly would have 
him had he remained Not only 
did ne manage to escape from our country 
hut. by devious meUiods. he had pre¬ 
viously succeeded In removing from our 
porta his three cargo vessels and had 
placed hU capital in Geneva, converting 
U astutely into Swiss francs before the 


necessary devaluation of our currency. 
Having gamed himself an international 
potion, he decided to settle down in 
Kngland purchasing a large mansion in 
lx)ndon and an estate in (he country 
where, after a few years, he and his wife 
became more and more Knglish and 
finally hdlculously transformed their 
names from Arpad Kulop to "Arthur 
^'ulton.'* and from Iona Pulop lo "Helen 
Pulton." 

Tlieir son Misha, whom they called 
Michael, is a child. I have ascertained, 
of eleven and of uncertain temper. But 
for my vigilance he would be entering 
the Glovers* school this very term, 

May 2 

This afternoon my wife and I drove 
once again in our Embassy Cadillac to 
Queen*s Gale to see Mr ana Mrs Glover. 

We were shown into their study, where 
I refused Mrs. Glover’s invitation to u 
drink of whisky and immediately began 
lo speak my mind about the matter in 
hand, I explained that it was utterly 
impossible for my son Anlol to mix with 
llie child of such scum as the h'ultotiK. 

I revealed the fact, together with docu¬ 
mentary proof, that their real name was 
fSjIop and that they would, but for their 
furtive ingenuity. Ge doing useful work 
in a cultural indoctrination camp, 
instead of bolstering up the crumbling 
edifice of capitalist ’‘democracy." To 
my surprise, Mr. and Mrs. Glover seem¬ 
ed singularly unimpressed. Their re¬ 
actions wen* typically bourgeois and 
emotional. 

"But little Mickey did look so sweet in 
his new school uni formsaid Mrs. 
Glover. 

"We think he's got the makings of a 
fine lad," said Mr. Glover, as he settled 
himself on the sofa with a copious 
wh^y. 

I then had lo show the strength of my 
hand. I explained that unless they 

were willing to give me a guarantee that 

the Fulop child would not attend their 
school 1 would be forced to withdraw' 
AntoL Once again 1 thought Mrs. 
Glover's reaction extremely stupid. 

"But we love the loc^ of your little 
Antol." she said "And wouldn't It be 
nice for two boys from the same country 15 
to be at school together ? I'm sure they’ll 
have so much to talk about" 



...a conflict adroitly resolved by 


Coldly, and I trust with precision and 
determination, I explained that they 
would have nothing whatsoever to talk 
about, because I could trust my son 
Antol not to address one word to the 
son of a proclaimed and registered 
iraito!*. 

Mr. Glover at this stage intervened — 
in a manner which I found lacking in 
courtesy and intelligence. 

“We don’t know much about politics,” 
he said, "and quite honestly Mr. Kallman. 
the political views of our parents ai*e 
no concern of our. If anything we wel¬ 
come the chance of our children meeting 
those of other nations But our husine&s 
is to leach our boys the main essentials, 
anti ho|)e io heaven they gel a scholar* 
ship to Winchester.” 

The end of the meeting was eoually 
unsatisfactory. The Glovers couM not 
be moved from their obstinate stand¬ 
point. 

”lf you want to take your son Antol 
away," Mr. Glover said, "you can. 
There's nothing to stop you. Ami 
naturally we shall refund your fee." 

“But wc ho|»e you won't," said Mrs. 
Glover. ’ I^ause he is such a sweet 
boy. I love the way he cocks his head 
on* one side when he's talking.” 

This is a habit about which J have 
constantly been force<l to rebuke Antol. 
Kvidently Mrs. Glover is a thoroughly 
stupid woman. 

Mav 3 

This morning in this mutter of Antol 
events took a new turn. First, btrth my 
wife Katsn and Anu>l came in to roe to 
persuade me to change my mind about 
withdrawing the boy. This, of course, 
had no effect on me. 

Secondly, however, through the good 
ofhi'es of our comrades next door, I wras 
introduced to a v'aluable potential 
agent, one .foe Swale, who has re<tently 
taken the post of chauffeur to the Fulop 
or Fulton family, after having been dis¬ 
missed for some reason or other by his 
recent employer who was a bookmaker. 

Joe Swale is a small alert fellow, who 
comes from the people and speaks un¬ 
ashamedly with the accent of the people 
of Lxindon. lie has informed me that 
in view of a slight consideration i which 

will he only of fractional imponanoe in 

our monthly estimate for Counter-Intelli¬ 
gence J. he is prepared to inform me 
about the Fulops’ movements and in 
particular about all things relating to 
the child Misha Fu lop's behaviour at 
ihe school. 

This he will be able to do because one 
of his tasks will be to drive the boy to 
school, deposit him there and coUet't 


him again. He also revealed the extra¬ 
ordinary valuable information that on 
learning from the school list of the fact 
that Antol Kallman, son of Pelik Kall- 
^jan. First Secretary of the Embassy, 
had been enrolled, the Fulops immedi¬ 
ately drove in their car (a feenlley) to 
the Glovers* school with the intention 
of making a serious protest and with the 
hopeless endeavour of persuading Mr. 
and Mrs. Glover to refuse admission to 
Antol. 

Comrade Swale does not know what 
ssed during their interview because 
could not gain admittance into the 
phonic system th.it he has fitted into 
school building. But over the micro- 
phonic systems that he has fitted into 
the back of the glasspartitiontHl Bentley 
he was able to overhear the entire of the 
Pulops' c<)nversation on their return 
journey to their house in Mayfair. It 
seems that Mr. and Mrs. Glover were as 
.stupid and obstinate as usual, and in 
their political ignorance still do uu 
appreciate the undesirability of the two 
children meeting. 

The result of my interview with Swale 
has been to persuade me that no harm 
can come to Antol if I allow him l« 
remain at the school, even if the FSiIops 
do not withdraw their son Micky — as 
Joe Swale Informs me is most likely. 

May A 

I am seriously concerned with the 
behaviour of my chauffeur Harrington, 
who w*as engaged by my predecessor 
Zai'oucha Kluuski liecause of his excell¬ 
ent references. 

On my way to attend a meeting where 
an enlightened Church leader was due 
to speak, the car stop|>ed and Harrington 
com plained of irtjuble in the carburettei 
tOn looking back through my diary I 
find that this carburetter trouble has 
ixfurred on every occasion that I have 
been to attend a meeting organised by 
the British-Soviet Friendship Society.) 

When 1 questioned Harrington during 
the period of time that he took to repair 
the carburetter on his views about the 
dean, he replied : "You can have him," 
in a manner which I did not consider 
showed respect or sympathy. 

Can Kiauski have committed an 

error ? 

May 9 

Antol has now been four days at 
school and finds it very strange. 

This evening, after Harrington had 
driven him back from Queen's Gate, I 
questioned Antol about his lessons. 1 
learned that the last leaaon, whi^ had 
been taken oy a young master called 




[laster of the art of the short story 


Ponsonby, consisted in the ge<^raphy of 
Ki'iglaTid totally irrespective of it^ 
^iirategical im^rtance or industrial or 
even agricultural output. The lesson 
was only concerned with matters .such as 
ih« must important town in Radnor oi 
Somerset. 

The young master, it seems, did not 
show great knowledge of his sui>jecl and 
was reduced by his ignorance to suth 
rhildish questions as: "What is the 
northernmost part of Bntaiii*’ — ilu* 
r<*ply l»eing, “John 0*Grodls“ "What is 
I he westernmost villaj^' in Kngkind 
(he reply being “Land's Kml" 

The master. Ponsonby, it seem.-, di¬ 
gressed from the subject of Uind's Kiul 
to the Armada, which he clnimed was '*a 
follv fine British victory.” 

the ma^r Ponsonby has sanl th.it he 
w dl drmnnstrate h miwlel of u galleon on 
(he Hound Pond during the hov.<* aflri- 
mum cxetx'ise tomorrow 

May 10 

I ;im inoKi worried and anooviHl This 
• veiling Anlol came liaek fi'om si hofd 
with his eye eontu.Mjd and a front ti«»ih 
missing. 

It appears that the master Ponsonhv 
<hd uuleeti .show such of the hoys as weir 
loi engaged in fooUKxll a model of a 
'^f)anish galleon which he fiadeil on the 
Unirnd Pond When Anlol iktccivciI i1 
MAS an obsolete and inefficient craft, he 
walked .nwav, 

Hurdiv had he left the grmip by the 
pond, than he was approiu’hc<l hy the 
i'Mv he calls Micky Fulton bui who we 
know to Ih* Misha Fulop Anted, is not 
i icnr as to precisidy what worrls ixissetl 
Old as to how' the conversation began 
Milt siaix-ely hud a few dc.sultoiy jvniaiks 
(N\*n exchanged when Micky "ias Anlol 
> .d is h im ) uccu sed me t A ntol *s fal her i 
••f l>eing a ”cold«bloode<* mnitlei'er" and 
<1 "slaughterer of priests.” 

AntuI at this insult, without hesita- 
Uon, r am glad to say. struck the l>oy a 
Molent blow. Incensed, the Fulop child 
tciuUated and a battle ensued. Iminedi- 
aiely a gang of boys formotl a ring around 
die two combatants And it was not uniil 
I he master Ponsonby. encumhere<l as he 
■MHs by his heavy wading-buots. managetl 
io get out of the pond, that he could stem 
die i-uffiantly onslaught of the boy Micky 
who, although he is of the same uge is 
(nllcr and weighs more than Antol. 


that the fighi was instigated by the h'ulop 
boy. Mr. Glover even suggested thai 
Anlol had called Micky a ”bil of F'ascist 
scum*’ before Antol defended himself 
OiH'e .igain I lepealed that unless the 
Fulop boy was removeil 1 would \v 
forced to j^inove Anlol. This seemed to 
make liitlc impresaton on them and I 
WU.S left m the air 

It appears that the Fulop Uiy has not 
heon punishiKl any more than my Antol, 
liecausc they do not approve of loriioral 
imnishment ami consider that the black 
mark which each Imy has re<«ivod tec 
gtdher with the humiliation of being 
made to w.'ilk se|>arate ami .ilone in the 
middle of the humeward defile uf two- 
by-twn’s whK'h is known as a "cnicodile” 
has bi*en xufficieni punishment. 

I dist'ussect the matter at length with 
Katxi. who agrees with me that for the 
time being there is no advantage of 



removing Antol. I agree with Kalzi that 
it might <Jamage our embassy’s prestige 
if wc now withrfrew our boy from the 
situs>1 and the l^Ailop child remained. But 
I am still worried. 

May 13 

Comrade Joe Swale came round to see 
me this afternoon. 

He informs me that the Fulop boy 
was seriously damaged in the fight. His 
nose was fractured, and he lost two teeth 
as against Antnt's one. Swale further 
informs me that the Fa lops also went 
round to the school the following day to 
make a complaint. He thinks tlut they 
may be on the point of removing their 
son. 


11 

Todav I drove round with my wife to 
the Clovers to deliver a firm protest. 
I found both Mr. and Mrs. Glover 
rxtremeiy unco-operative. It appears 
they are not altogether convinced 


27 

This evening Antol came back from 
school with hU face gravely bruised. Ms 
knuckles grated and his school blater |7 
tom. When 1 inquired the reason, he was 
for the first time curiously evasive. 



But ] gathered that a senior boy. the 
child of the American Cultural Attache, 
made aspersionf not only against the 
Government of our country, but also 
against the <larlc complexions of many 
of oar countrymen, comparing them to 
ICgvptians. 

•'Wogs," Anlol says — a term of 
oppn^rium — was the word used. This 
occurred al the end of a history les-son 
after Che master Ponsonby had departed. 

Antol immediately stood up for our 
glorious Government and to his surprise, 
when he was outnumbered, found the 
boy Puiop by his side. 

tvidentJy, Mick Fulop had thought 
that only the complexion of his skin w^ls 
lading chiiciwd, and ignorant of the 
political realities had joined the hght on 
the .side of my sun Antol. It seems that 
Anlol. with the slight aid lent him by 
the Puiop boy. held his own m a cxirner 
for the space of several minutes before 
they were le.scued by the master Pun- 
sonny, who had returned fr^ washing 
his hands. 

May 28 

This morning came the great news. 1 
have been appointed First Secretary to 
our embussv in Washington. At last I 
have gut the chance I have always want¬ 
ed. This promotion may mean all the 
iliiferciHC to my career. Little Katsi. was 
in a hysteria of joy. W’c cannot wait to 
the l<K»k of excitement on Antol's 
fare when we tell him the news, for he 
has a 1 wavs longed to visit America. And 
he will have to leave in three weeks' 
time. 

This evening J was purposely writing 
in \hv Reception Room of the umbas.'^y 
when Anlol came Ixiok from school, so 
that Kjtzi uTuI 1 could leather break him 
the news. To our astonishment Antol 
did not seem p1ease<l. But then, such is 
the way of children. And how can he be 
ex])ei'ted to nm>re<'iate that his father has 
now greater responsibility . .How con 
1 expect a child lu understand the widen¬ 
ed opnortunity I now have for serving 
our glorious ^dalist Motherland ? 

June 2 

This morning I received curious infor- 
maiiun from Swale. It seems that last 
night he saw Antol give Micky FAilton, 
as he calls the Fulop boy. a .piece of 
toffee when they were leaving the school 
building. 

Katzi thinks ihLs may have something 
to do with Anlol’s reluctance to leave the 
school Rut I cannot believe that Antol 
would ever make friends with the son 
of a traitor. 

IS .lune 5 

This morning we drove out to the 
British-Soviet Society for Cultural Rela¬ 


tions' rally in Bognor Park. Once a^ln 
the Cadillac broke down, and we arrived 
late. ] am beginning to suspect that our 
(haulTeur Hardngton Is not sympathetic 
to The Cause. 

After ihe highly successful meeting 
was over ) had a lung talk with my son 
Anlol, who for the first lime seemed — 1 
regret to have i<i put this down — 
definitely evasive. He denied that since 
the episode in the Par he had ever dis¬ 
cussed politics with Micky Fulop. And 
when I taxed him, he denied that he had 
any friendship for the boy. But I was 
nol wholly satisfied. 

However, li is now only 10 days to 
half-term, when we arc removing the 
tioy. as indeed we must liecausu we fly 
to * Washin gUin l he fc >1 low in g Monday. 
KaUi eonxiders It Ik a ridiculous leniency 
<»n my juirt to allow him even to stay foV 
the next ]0 riavs. 

•luiw 

This evening Kalzi was most annoyed 
N*cause of a message that Mrs. Glovei 
has sent to her by way of Antol. 

(\nti»l has been deslrxxl to ask ncr 
wliether she has an old hat. This is 
iihviouslv some sly joke of Mrs. Glovei'V 
at KaUi's expense — liecause why should 
Kalxi, of alt pisiple. have an old hat '' 

.luue II 

This morning Mis. Glover 
Kciizi alxHJt the matter of (he old hai 

li apfiears that -- in typical iHungeob 
fit si non — I Wore half-term the hoys ot 
hei school have a iwriv at which Uicv 
I day a ridiculous game of ** Music a I Hals.*' 
r^;h lioy dances round wearing one ol 
his mother's old hats. Then, w'hen the 
muKie stops he has to jump down tr» thc^ 
grf'und. seizing the hat of the boy next 
to him. There is one hat short. Thus 
<*ne Ikiv is hatless at the end of each 
brief time. Gradually the field is narrow¬ 
ed <lown to two boys. This may have 
some political significance, hut at the 
moment it escapes me. 

The half-term parly is to be next 
Friday evening, and since Kaui does not 
poitsess an old hat. I have asked her to 
buy one from our chauffeur Harrington's 
wife. 

June 14 

Only two more days to half-term. 
Only five more days before I leave this 
obstinately (ncompreheut^lble country for 

the greatest moment of my career. 

I<ast night Antol seemed curiously 
excited- He spent a long time alone in 
his bedroom and when his mother went 
in to say goodnight to him, she found 
the door was locked. When she knocked 
it was opened, but she had a feeling that 
Antol waa hiding something. 

To be concluded 
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*0 A.M. at Juhu to interview the report^ 
ediy cold, unfriendly Rehana Sultan. 
Nut a very bright way to begin the day, 
} brooded. The appointment itself had 
l)een given to me in a manner I liked — 
very business-like and prompt; no dilly¬ 
dallying as in the case < of other stars — 
hut at 10 A.M. 1 sat in her drawing 
rcK>m with tea and biscuits and papa 
for company, waiting for madam to pul 
in her dp(«arancc. Naturally, the more 
she delayed, the less J looked forward 
to meeting her. Some 15 to 20 minutes 
later, a kind of 'Thou shall now enter’ 
beckoning was sent to me. I stepped into 
her bedroficn and to^ stock of the situa¬ 
tion A young, straight-haired girl, not 
beautiful but charming, with the sunni¬ 
est of smiles, clothed in stretch pants 
and kurta, got up from a divan bed and 
ajxdogised for the delay. Rehana’s secre- 
Uiry had mu (Teel up the timing and 
hence the wait 

Frankly, 1 was taken aback. To hml 
such a warm person where I had imag- 
imsl a tight-lip}>ed cold star — 1 mean 
to find such a nice human being when 
[ had had visions of a louch-me-not 
.statue, was a real <' 0 ol surprise. 1 open¬ 
ed the conversation by telling her what 
I'd thought and heard about her. 'Uold? 
You know how many people visit our 
sets daily. Obviously I don’t rememlter 
all of (hem. If it is some *khas’ personal¬ 
ity then of cour.se. I'll rec<^nise him. 
I think it’s the ca.se with all humans. 
But l>ecause we are public figures, people 
tend to misunderstand and (misl pub¬ 
licise our intentiorus.” 

I elbowed Sajjid Khan ami B. R. 
1-shara — reportedly her two affairs — 
into the talk. A sensible aruswer came 
from her, ' I'm talking to you now for a 
long time. We’ve be<t)me friends. The 
next time I meet you, naturally we’ll lx* 
friendlier With each consecutive meet- 
mg we‘11 hii it off lieller. It's like that 
with Ishara and me. We’ve worked 
together so often that we're bound to be 
very friemlly." Rehana's father is pro- 
ducing a film with Ishara directing the 
2d venture, Rehana laughed and said that 
she had talked him into taking as many 
Jmrtitute graduates as possible in the 


fllro. Rakesh Pandey leads the male 
cast opposite Rehana. Sulochana, ”a 
favourite of mine", s«ne others ("The 
Institute people deserve a break, They’ve 
put in so much sweat and toil and 
money, and have so strongly striven to¬ 
wards a film career, that they should be 
given preference over the raw aspir¬ 
ants" and music-director Madan Monan 
— "another favourite. 1 love light 
classical music and Madanii’s ’Baiyan 
na dharo’ from ’Dastak’ is Wuliful,’’ — 
form the rest of the unit. 

About Sajjid Khan. "At least Ishara 
and 1 have worked together often 
enough for tongues to wag. But Sujjid.’’ 
she laughed. "I was so surprised that I 
asked him if it was part of his publicity 
campaign for ’Savera' and even offere<l 
^ ^ along with his plan if he wanted 

Whose idea was it to join the Insti¬ 
tute ? "Entirely mine. In fact, even now 
my dad often says, ’enough of films, 
let's pack and go back.’ When I was in 
school in Allahabad 1 wasn’t even al)(«w- 
ed to see films. I once bunked and v*(;nt 
with my friends to the local theatre. 
Because drinking tea was prohibited by 
our elders, we drank tea in an adjoining 
cafe. Of course, 1 was caught and after 
that I never had the guts to try the 
adventure again.'’ 

’'When I passed out of the Institute 
1 went back to Allahabad. l«ater 1 
heard that Rajinder Singh Bc<li wanted 
me to work in ’Dastak’ after seeing an 
Institute shot of mine. So back to 
Bom toy I came. I was lucky to get such 
gc^ films in the very beginning- Few 

E ple have got chances liKe me. Meena 
nari, NuUn. Waheeda, now Jaya and 
I. But I think Jaya isn’t choosing her 
roles well. Even if the stories are aiffer* 
ent. her character has been the same in 
all her films. I've become vei> choosy 
The banner doesn’t interest me. If the 
story’s good and my role is different I’m 
ready. The director doesn’t matter. 
You see. only a sensitive director will 
come up with a good story," 

Rehana is known for putting heart 
and soul into her work. She’d just 
relumed from a shooting sfiell in 
kashmir. There, while the onlooker's 
wrapped themselves in two or three 
bid nuts each, Rehana had to face the 
camera from 5 AM. to midnight in 

meagre clothing sans footwear ’ Amid(»t 
the howling winds and in biting cold, 
she naturally fell ill but had to repoit 
U) Mahabaleswar within two days for 
another shooting schedule — and she 
finished her work sitisfactorily! 

Isn't it disheartening when a film 
doesn't cume up to exi^tations ? "It' 
the beginning 1 watched the progres^^ 
of every release of mine. But films like 






’M«m Utu, tan mora', which I didn't 
likr ai I he very first Iriul show don't 
disap|K)m( simx* I don't expect them to 
do well I'vo learnt to take everything 
10 nty .stride.” 

One principle Itchana followH is to give 
due crtxiil where net'essary. **Jn (he 
U'^iohing 1 .signed a film with Dliip {^j 
who then was in demand. 1 insisted that 
his name prerctlc mine In the titles. 
Similarly, in ani»lhcr him. I refuseil to 
Irl my name precisie Ashf>k Kumar’s.” 

What id out the light with Uadhu 
Siilvija OV4the titles of 'Kaar .leet? 
'There was no such fight. Rut the mallei 
has iMX'n printed so ofUm/* she men- 
Ooneil a mag., ”lhai our relationship 
has been strained.” 

As she had rei^eived a lot of puhliHtv 
for her ‘Isild .si’enes'. I had to ask her 
idxiut them. “If they are demandefi by 
(he story whnl's wrong? Rut I can 
never face the camera eomidetely in the 
nutle People don't realise that we have 
our ways of perf(HTnlng certain scenes 
without actually stripping. Like the hair 
covering my front when I’m supposotl 
to lx* in the nude in 'ChetnaV For the 
showing of tijc legs I had covered my- 
.self well, exposing only the legs. But 
the effect on the screen was realistic 
enough for iieople to come to the con¬ 
clusion lixat 1 was 'ompletely naked." 

rnpretenlumsiv. Itehana lalkeiJ about 
her other interests. Music held the first 
place. "My dad gets ragged when J 
switch on my music at night." She 
adores dolls and showcil me a suckling 
one thill screamed when the nipple was 
lemovcd from its mouth’ Unlike other 
stars who pretend to be wizards in the 
kitchen she said she didn't care- much 
for cooking. "But I prefer bossing about 
In the kitchen and eating weil." To 
wau-h her figure she skips dinner. With 
that she extended two very warm invita¬ 
tions — one to stay for lunch and the 
other to come that afternoon for the 
recording of the first song for her dad’s 
film. I dw'lined both and rose to go 
Rebana came to the door and added 
22 along with her good-byes', "I hope i 
haven't been too cold !” 

N. BHARATHI. 
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ARIES (March 2i — April 20) 
Ovite a cofKJuciva wMk in 
many h raapaci AalineP 
enlfiflaiftmenls arid new friMXj- 
ahips looming up. Burinew 
man may eapwt incraaaa<J 
prolJia and ralial from dabtt. 
TnoM wno are in aarvica may 
taller iheir position at tta 
olfica fot the bachelor, a 
succesalul rofnar>ca is irylicai- 
ad And lor indusN^ahvls. this 
IS the moment to plai aipan- 
t<ons New contacts w4ii prove 
oayir>g 


TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
Chances lOf social and pro* 
tessionai eonitcis are really 
Drighi. Yogr daa*ia may be 
tpitiiiad. At ma orhee. lake 
special «:ara lo curb your 
longue Husinessmen ougni to 
ta cautious In their irons 
acTiuns This week may not 
provA rosy to lha protess*onala. 
Auspicious week tor weOdmg 
matches Avoid argumenis at 
nome hieaiih of yout chiiUten 
rf^>4v Oolhtr you 



LEO (July ?2 -- Aug. 21) 
6en^ inhuerices indicate 
success m Ihe eipanston of 
your undertekirtgs tf you are 
coniempiaiMsg liking up a 
new prelect, this wkh prove a 
lucky week One ol your clot* 
eel ri«flnds may m«uodersiana 
you. Travelling m connection 
m¥ti oRiciat meftera will Uing 
success Qrolher s and aister's 
neeHh may cause aniitty for 
the aMire fanuly. Condltiona 
are not favourable lor persons 
in serwee Monetary aasislanca 
trom uneipectad sourcaa indi* 
Cited 



VIRGO (Aug 2? — Sept. 22) 
You naed utmoat caution in 
your protesaKm and businass 
Persona m service may hava 
to taco angiy bosses: mi car* 
lain cases even departmental 
enquMies indicated, industrial* 
istt should kaep Important 
decisions In cold storage till 
the end of Hus week Domestic 
llle will be quite humdrum 
Success of your spouse may 
bring happiness to family 
Pinance witi become tta flash* 
poirM on Saturday. 



GEMINI (May 21 — Juta 20) 
Take a raahstic viaw of 
your problems. Some ol your 
nssociotes may causa you 
concern and in certain cases 
you may have to shun their 
company industnahsK deal* 
mg in printing and paper 
ought lo ta very caulKx^ in 
investing money. Sudden spuil 
m paper puce »riay dampt^n the 
spinl of industrialists and 
businessmen Thoee who are 
Qeeiimj in steel may esped 
good divider>ds Oo not tneur 
the di&pleasure of your sen^us 
by making hasty comments 




LiSftA (Sept. 23 — Oct. 22) 
A good time lo make ready 
for yovT proposed (Ourney 
abroad Advancement m pro* 
ftsaion. family prosperity and 
happiness assured. Welcome 
change in your outtook « 
indicated, de on your toes to 
avoid mispidgmenta and gett¬ 
ing on the wrong aide ol ariy 
important personakty. 11 you 
are in the paper or pilf>tM>g 
industry, be ready for a suddan 
spurt m the pricas of raw 
materiaSs, (kwd prospects for 
persons in service. 



CANCbK l.June 21 — JuTy 21) 
Right time to make your 
posilk>n secure at the ofkce 
and in society. Recovery of 
loans and tmproverneni m 
hoatlh indicated Haziness at 
home, wage riae ai the o*lic» 
iikety BuMnesaman win enroy 
ireedom from eartain rommit* 
mants industnaiisia will 
lance inconvervencoa 
by govarnmert fo* 
dibhelors. aotback In love. 


mpe iiQi 

SBSc 


SCORPIO (OcL 23 ^ Nov. 22; 

Setbacks appear almosi ufv 
avoidable in the first haH o 
the week. Thera fa a lurUnf 

danger ol confliets iMth superi 

ors. Ucsaaa by theft indieai 
ed A bad run in speculaUvr 
daala Ptolaamonals may ftrx 
a pieasaiH change. Jourtalisli 
under iNs sign may incur die 
pieeaur# o* the authorttiai 
and K la adviaata that fhr 
ahoiM tfiMi Mtee 



w 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov 23>Dac. 20) 
Things wifi be better out 
home, than abroad, in society 
If you are in sarvice. you will 
fare well during tne second 

hall ot the week, in the tirsl 
half, you may find it rough 

wrtn your bosses. Deiariora* 
tion of health and lose ol 

prestige likely. Industrial!sis 
may find congenial atmos* 

phere for industrial expansion 
On Friday a friend will coma 
lO'wt'd to help you. 



CAPRICORN (Dec 2t -- Jan 'h 
Prosperous week lor y> t 
proiessronal acilvitias Those 
who are in service may find an 
additional source of incoms 
Improved flatus and respons. 
ibiiiiies are ano mdictied 
induairiaiiklk may be ireaa 
from coriiln past commitmenis 
If you ate single you will bn 
lACimed 10 give graaier attrac 
ticn to youi appaarsnea anu 
to your surroundings. Take a 
hopeful view of new propossi^ 
ihai Turn up unexpectedly 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20->Feb ISi 
A busy, varied and expan¬ 
sive week, Youi sctlona may 
cause some seiioua trouble 
•n your prolessionai work 
Oiflerences with your wife and 
other members of me family 
aie likely, if you are fn busi- 
i>ess. you may develop a feel¬ 
ing that an allampi Is being 
made to gel at you. For Indus- 
triallats there is unusual scope 
to make money. The unemploy* 
ed will be able to fmd a fool¬ 
ing. Business akocuiivea may 
expect promotion. 



PISCES (Feb 19 — March 20) 
Desired changes In your Ufa 
mdlciled Promotion or In* 
creased income Is aaaured 
Happy family Bfe. recovery 
from illness, gains from 
speculative deals. More: a 
happy romance coming yOui 
wey. If you are a )oumalist, 
get reedy ter an impoiiani 
esslgnmant — this will bring 
rgoognitten to you. ft you 
to servlet, HodMt 
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JD: It is marvellous to be in Sikkim and 
see you again, Your Highness. I am 
delighted to see that despite the politics, 
Sikkim and its Gyalmo are as beautiful 
as ever. 

THB: gyalmo ; The weather has been 
kind. 

JD: I was in Gangt^ Bazar yesterday 
morning. No place in the world like 
Gangtok Bazar on a Sunday morning. 
Oh, the variety of real food in Gangtok 
B^r — the mushrooms, the beans, the 
squashes. Guess what I breakfasted on 
yesterday morning? Twenty paise worth 
of mulberries I 

THE GYALMO: We too had some 

mulberries for the children a little while 

ago. 

JD: What an ethereal fruit At the 
bazar. I was stuck by the faces. They 
were not suspicious, or sullen, as one 
might have exp^ted. after ail this pohnof. 
hut beaming with happiness. 

4 THE GYALMO : Yw know, one of the 
old Tibetan names for Sikkim is Ahioi* 
LarrvpH. Is the Hindi khusi. Lampu 


is land. Khusi’Ldmjm, that is, the happy 
land. Through the ages people have 
come here in search of this happiness. 

JD; And they found it ? 

THE GYALMO : They did. Sikkim is 
a happy land, though not in Ihe sense of 
travel literature or newspapers. The 
newspapers say that we ate a sleepy 
Shangrila. Then they are made at us for 
(he turmoil in this paradise. But it was 
they who made up the sugary Shangrila 
in the first instance. Sikkim is a real 
coun^. We have a real problem making 
a living. You see, we don*t have much 
usable land. Sikkim is lots of hills and 
no real vall^. 

JD: Breathtaking views. 

THE GYALMO : out there is not much 
land to till. After you have dug up the 
Ftones and put up the walls and terraced 
the hlllskles, you still have onJy penny* 
size fields. 

JD. You have also only a small popula¬ 
tion. Seven Lakhs. 

THii. GYALMO; Small, for IndU, per¬ 
haps, «ut large for Sikkim. With thr 






beet husixin(l)iii 2 of i*esouixxs» we sMU 
ilon’l have emnigh for ull, AtkI Xhe 
number keeps jncrcasinR. 

J!): Would you say. thj( Nepale^ 
immigration makes it wor>«? 

THE GYALMO: There is a natural 
rise in population the world over. And 
there arc large movements of people. 

JD: The Bhuityas seeped into the folds 
of these hills from the norih. The Nepal- 
esc have been expanding from the east 
and south in more I'ecent times. 1 must 
say its bi^r neighbours have treated 
little Sikkim most wantonly. The Deb 
Raja of Bhutan, the warlike Gurkhas, 
the Hiitiah, even your ani‘ieiit frienHs, 
the Tibetans, have all helped themselves 
to bits and Blices of sweet Sikkim. 

THE GYAKMO: That is the aggres¬ 
siveness of States. Bui the people who 
came to Sikkim were real pMple. I 
may be mi«understoc(l in Nepal, but if 
you kx)k at the recorda you will see that 
the Nepaleae came here to eacape the 
turmoil and bad govemmcnt at home. 
They were looking for peace. The Taong 


TAe ptnfit turmoil in Sikliim Is only l 
minor rlwhi o 1 iM aOvinco of 4 slaniiardlilna 
doffloerMic. 9 I 0 O 4 I movomenl One usn lOM 
one's porspoeUvt it one concontriles too 
closoly on trie ngtits end wrongs o< tne current 
goenei Ttw tews Ihei grip the Iwo sidee, the 
ruflttwi ol murder lilts, the charges againet the 
paiaeo. the eccuuiion ot owtisenship ageinit the 
Indten Pouiicei Office, are sriews and re^ mat 
ere btown around Oy ihe coefueirvg wind Oiaerly. 
me SiMum NepaieM have • strong case for electoral 
retom Evideni too Is the leci thsi when ihe heat 
was on me iAC. the Indian finical Office gave 
the teaears of me agnation its proledlon. Sul of far 
larger ngniHcenee men an the immediate minllaita* 
iiofv of mis genicular Kine of inis periicuiar aot 
«s the inexoraOle denogemeni of Iha greet Himalayan 
drama. hare was a Style of ii(e dilierenl front that 
o< Confuoian China ar>d Hindu indie, here was a 
world ramofa from the Suropaen Common Merkel 
end me oeveiuetion ol the doiier and me Ouiidlng 
boom on the Costa Srava, and this uniquenosa ll 
now in danger This is filed to be, — and this Is 
wholly uagic. 

Ol course, there Is kingship, sne ms Chogyal 
is the Chogyel because he is the former Chogyars 
eon. But. grenied the system, one notices that 
A Is not a boxed or a honeycombed airucture: 


there is room around for everyone lo expand, 
Chogyaf Is a mai persort; hs 4 frank and extrovert; 
he doesn't have to haalily hid# hie wir>egfess wban 
photographed. Any Head of State Is. to vir^ng 
degree, a prisoner of hie palace, a eecrihca to the 
coilactiva fniatrebons and yearnings of hi$ people, 
more a symbol, a token, than a mart who can lead 
hie Own beautiful existence, i cannot imagine why 
ehouM anyone wieb (0 be a chief execuMve or a 
Heed Of Stele ; but otw can el least say of a Prince 
thai he inherited moae feHera ai birth, white the 
poMIcien Is such a pervert that hs sssks and 
sfflbracea his chama. 

Thees eonversatkme look place in Gervgfok ott 
April H and 2S. whan the Himalayan Kingdom was 
still very much in Via midoie of ihe recsoi poiincil 
erfajs. The setting was the library of me palace; 
tater the eeene shinad to the lawn; very remote 
end tdylllc; tar indeed from the tumult of ihe 
rnsfliel pWet and the fooUieM siedium which hed 
bean me apicantraa of the recant troubles. The 
royal family had nof let the paaMhg jonfuslon ruffle 
Ka greet courSeey, or dim its vieiun of timelM 
values. Ths flftfsui birthday of the Chogyal of 
Sikkim fails on May 22, Paidsn Thondup Nsmgyti 
it ihs 12th conaecrited rulsr of SikUm ; his dyneaiy 
has hasd away longer then the Romanoffs and the 
Bouftone: tha Namgyale hava held the turbulent 
kingdom together since tha I3th Camviy, This 
intervfew la a ffmath annivtraery birthday tribute IP 
me egeleea SikUm. and only itKidentally touches 
on me recent poHbcaf orlsia. 




term for Sikkim stands for a iuw Aouae. 
They made it iholr home. They came to 
to this place. They found happi¬ 
ness here A friend who had taught 
Ihirlein children and who did a spell of 
li^aching at our Tattanzchen school 
novel* tU'es of saying how open, how 
h«i|i().y. how eager to roach out are our 
<*hiklrcn, l>c they Rais or Ivopchas or 
fihuliyai^. they are all mountain people, 
unlike the hurt and the indrawn and 
wilteii children of the big cities. 

The Cho^val rame in. he y*as in an 
ortimnnj hole ho : the >ipectGCular silk 
rohea that he w seen wearing in portraiU 
arc ceremonial ones that he wears far 
lexs ojten thari a rejrubtican Indian Judge 
puts on his wigs or a Lt.^General his 
xk/rx. There were tio loud Alrisfx of the 
hugie. nor u xmasAttu/ together of nnliturij 
tfootx hg ang guard, as Chof/gal Palden 
Thoudi/p t^OfUf/gal ^ deserihed hy 
/timalapun Observer of Kitlimitong as 
' that hU>odthirKtg lyranr — sauntered 
futo his lihriirg JI) had laid the scarf 
for presentation to the Choggal beside 
him 07i a table, hut the 12 th tonsecratetl 
Namgu’d greeted him so Ifghtlg and 
affa/dg ihat JO was stUl hxh/ng fvith 
his huneis for the st't/rf lahen the (*hoggal 
Ion weed him self into a vrrg 7;iodern, 
wry ^vandinavian chair, and the moment 
for the scarf-ritual terw gone. The 
t'koggal is chubby : looks niunjt years 
ifttunger than fifty . has the ruddiness of 
/he out door man. He jump*' up and 
waves his arms and purex round whett 
the conxKrsation is congenhd. as when 
the talk veers to. sap. ofyfir htavery and 
patriotism of the Swiss.^or the cunning 
unit CHlvrjmse of .some Chinese or Indhin 
trader in getting around the customs. 

JD You have had a most inlerosling 
childhcKKj. Youi Kighuoss. having been 
a prince and a monk and a — 

tHK CnOOYAL : Yos, 1 Iwvo been a 
buy in his house under an Irish nanny 
and a monk in the monasten* at Enchay, 
Although the monastery was only up 
theiv, I was raiely allowed lu come into 
the hou.se. Then I was in a monastery 
in Tibet; there we novices could go out 
once evei-N* ffirtnight for a hath in the 
park. 

THV: GYAI.MO: lk> loll Jyoli' aliout 
the lime you inetl lo come into the house 
saying il was your birthday and they sent 
\*ou l>»fek. 

* THK CHCKIYAI.; They did »c»l send 
me buc'k. 

THE OYAl.MO : I thought ycni said 
thev did. 

T'HK CIKXjYAI.' Oh, no. I had c*omc 
G to the T.suklukhan ilhc i^lacc chapel) 
from the rnol^l^lery and when they asked 
me whai was I doeng *hoi'C. 1 said I have 


come because it was my birthday. 

JD : Poor monk-prince! They ought to 
have let you Slav. 

THE CHOGYAL : Th^''said i “it isn't 
vour birthday.” U wa^t. But they let 
me visit the family. 

JD : Do you think the monastery has 
left its imprint on you ? 

THE CHOGYAL : Oh, yes, I was mould¬ 
ed by the Bud<lhist way. My love for 
truth, love for asceticism, I mean I am 
N*rtamly not an apelic or anything of 
The kind now. (He looks at the red wine 
he is .‘dipping and shrugs.) I sure lead 
.1 full life. But you see I don't go about 
dropping <iiamoiul.s and rubies and I 

THE GYALMO * I think he picked u|> 
his detachment from the monastery. He 
IS H true Buddhist in his non-attachmcni 

Jl> : I would say you do has*e a rather 
homely style of ruling. Everyone can 
tome into the )kdace and sf)eak to vou 
[ am stuck by the absence of great 
economic disparitie.s in Sikkim ; there an* 
very few beggars, there arc no mdlion* 
a ires. You seem to be the father (d o 
< heerful and, despite the recent troubles, 
happy family. 

THE CHOGYAL thuskily > : You really 
mean that ? 

Jl); IndectJ, e'eryeme I have spoken 
lo. including very frightened Ncpalcst*. 
think their Chogyal is warmhearteii ami 
fair. Only, there are some who think that 
the Chogyal is surrounded by a coterie 
of narrowminded advisers. 

THE CHOGYAL (moved lo tearsi 
You think they love me ? 

JO : Yes, Sikkimese of all communi(i4*> 
do love you. 

THE Chogyal : I don’t know whai 
to say. 

• lif- goe/t out and rfturns tvith ti 
large white fiamfkervhief.) 

THE GYALMO : .fust before April 4. 
Iiefore the official birthday, there were 
.special issues of two magazines. Savjyoti. 
published by the Youth Library of Gang¬ 
tok and another magazine, I will giM* 
you the name in a moment, with touch- 
mg poems on the Chogyal and ail thi> 
IS by Nepalese kids. And you ought lo 
l>e here at three in the afternoon. Children 
^rom the school below sw*arm all over 
the place, run about in the bedroom. On 
the National Day, we have to take out 
dll the furniture to make room for (he 
t'hildren. And adults too. Nobody in 
Sikkim thinks of races. 

JD : National Day ? When is it ? 

THE CHOGYAL ; The full moon that 
ialls in the second half of August or the 
hrst half of September. 

JD: What does it commemorate ' 
The coronation of the first Namgyal ? 
Some famous victory ? 

THE CHOGYAL: It is in honour of 
Kanchendzongha. 


JO: In honour of KaiKhenclw»ngh?i ' 
I would like to join ihe lelebraiion, f 
had thought the National Day might \h‘ 
in honour of your legend a ly Khye- 
Bhum.>». the hrsit of your line, wh<i 
came here in the 13 tVnturv. 

THE CHCKIYAL: KUye^Bbumsa, oi 
“the man with the strength of a 
thousand”. He wa.*^ called that hecauw* 
he set in place the four jmmen>ic* pilUus 
of the Sakya monastery. He didn’t do 
it with his Ikiiv hands. I am sure hi* 
used level's and pulleys. 

.10: In *hc Thirteenth Century, The 
NamgyaU ha\e been around loiigtr 
than the Hapsliiirgs, the Bonrlions, (hr 
Romanoffs And you liave held ii»gethiM 
0 most turlndenl country. Sikkim usi'd 
lo be quite big. but everyone had been 
nibbling at it. the most I'ecent loss toeing 
the Chumbi valley. Have vou any special 
feiding about it ’ 

THE CHOGYAL: It is a U^autiful 
valley, wider than Yuchthung. Go north, 
have a b>ok at the Lachung Valley. You 
will get a fair idea of the valley on t.lu' 
other side of the pass. You know, the 
Chumbi meadows were ours, but the 
TitM'tans too had certain rights on them, 
and there was to have bMn a hearing 
of a dispute over our rights presided by 
the Chinese Amban The Tibetans saw 
to It that we did not get word of the hear* 
ing in time, so that the Amban dei'ided 
it, or. as you would say these days, 
ex parte. 

Jl): Poor Sikkim. It your claims 

have been overlu*)ked whenever y«)ur 
big neighbours divided the spoils. Sikkim 
took part in the Sino-Tibetan invasion 
of Nepal but she got no share of the 
booly. Then she was an ally of the 
British in the Anglo-Ncpalese war of 
1814. but in the treaty of Titalia not 
only was the Sikkim-Nepal txiundary 
fixed contrary to Sikkim's wishes, but 
the British kept the Sikkime.se land 
around Titalia thai they J*etneveci from 
the Neixilcse. And how often has she 
been overrun by outsiders! Compared 
to, say, Switzerland, which resembles 
your situation rather idosely, your history 
has been crowded with wars and excur¬ 
sions. 

THE CHOGYAI.: Do you think 
Switzerland has had no trouble ? Do you 
think the Swiss are pacihe ^ Do you think 
they do not have lo pay a price for their 

seclusion and independence ? 

JD: Hiey have managed to keep out 
of wars. 

THE CHOGYAL : How did they do 
it? Have you ever driven through 
Switzerland ? 

JD: [ haven't even been there. 

THE CHOGYAL ; You ought to go lo 
see how prepared they are to defend their 
country. Tmre arc guns sunk Into the 



ThcGyalmo^ 


si<iis of m<ninl;iii)s. Thriv arc an(i*tank 
lr:i{>s. Kvcrytino Ikik ttol mitUary imin- 
in^. Yom Knuw lliilci was keen on 
diking Swit^oiami. Imr his },»cneralK tnki 
him It wouki ni^r him a niiilicm (icrman 
lives lu sinrm ihat lump uf nick. 

.in: \Vhai is ihe size of the Sikkim 
gtianis ? 

THK CKCKiyAI.. What'' 
jn ' Hc»w nuiny nu*n aw theiu in the 
Sikkim pianJs ■* 

TIIR CHIKIYAL; lliiw hunilre<l. 

Jl). lu you I* |M»li(*e *’ 

THK CliiKJYAI-. 'Phive hundred and 
ftfly. 

THK GYAKMO: We s|ieml eleven 
lakhs nn Ihr gunnls We spend much 
more on educalicm and health and social 
services. Twelve per lenl of th<* budget 
on cducation.. 

THe>iday altentoon. The conrcreation is 
vimtinued oii the fHttucc tau n. mhere 
Gyalmo Uopc Princess 

Yungchc7i and q friend sat tfuder q 
blossomiftff tree, cm rays and cushions, 
the propped nsca nf various u otnen's 
colleges in Aniencrt Kfreu a nrownd them. 

^ The Oynhio had been t/inny the friende 
of her stetHianyhter tijis on admission to 
Anteriran coltegi. 


.ID : You are a Sarah Lawrence gradu* 
ate ? 

THR GYALMO: Yes. 

JD: You enjoved Sarah Lawrence? 

THE GYALMO ; Yes. il is a very free 
kind of a school, with no external lestnc 
tion on your reading or conduct; sc you 
have to steer on your own. You become 
involved in what you study. And it is 
rooted in your experience. Vor instance, 
you nw studying drama You find your¬ 
self going beyond the books to the living 
world of drama of New York. All New 
York is your school 

JD : How do you feel about that faraway 
world ? About jets ? And five-star hotels '! 
And subways? 

THE GYALMO: I just love cement. 
Oh, I like the thunder of jets. Not five- 
star hotels no, but do I like subways ! I 
love the big city. 

JD: And how do you feel about 
Sikkim ? About Gangtok ^ 

THE GYAI.MO : How is one to describe 
the feeling uf connectedness that I gel 
here. The strong earthly feeling of this 
place. I like the rain, the smells, the 
trees, ihe faces of the people, the roois. 
the berries. Oh. it in no Shangrila, on. 





[\o. Many peopJe come up, say from New 
^'ork,with the wrong notions expecting 
la get high on Buddhism, or on spiritual^ 
or, you know, the rest. But I tell 
them, that things are so earthy here that 
Sikkim can ground you. 

JD: Do you feel royal bokhu pressing 
icjo tightly on you-? Do you feel conscript¬ 
ed ? 

THE GYALMO : No, not precisely con¬ 
scripted. 1 go anywhere 1 like with the 
(hildren, but. of course. I am continually 
observed. One can’t be a leisurely 
nliserver if one has the feeling of being 
(ontinualiy watched oneself. There arc 
times one misses anonymity. 

JD: In a small place like Gangtok no 
unc can really be anonymous But ymi 
ai% conspicuous also because you are a 
.symbol, ms this involved much com- 
piomise on your part ? 

THR GYALMO: Well, all marriages 
involve a certain adjustment. One cun mg 
Inive the absolute freedom of the single 
individual. When you tit yourself into 
.Mimething like this, you do relinquish 
•viiidn freedoms, but m moments nf 
AOdknei^s as an individual, in those dar^ 
flines when you, I mean. 

M) \ 1 undcr’stand. We all have such 
iihuscs. 

THE GYALMO: Right. 1l is tlien 
ih;il the stiiicture helps to sustain vou. 

’D: May I ask you a qucation which 
1 would have a&ke<l the nrst thing had 
I been doing this for a women’s 
ningo^ine '! 

THR GYAl-MO: You have my per¬ 
mission. 

ID: Weie there any problems in 
Kljusting to an cai?tern household and 
lo vour stepchildren ? 

THE GYALMO. You know the first 
n'ai person in Sikkim, the first one to 
make me fee) at home, feel connected 
with ihmgR here, whs little Piincess 
Yangehen when 1 came out here that 
tirst time. 

JD : She is a very beautiful girl. She 

what one would imagine a Himalayan 
princess of fairytale to be. Only, what 
is so wrong about fairytales are that tliey 
are so harsh, so cruel, on the stepmother. 

THE GYALMO : That’s right. AU the 
fairytales are weighted against the step¬ 
mother. They implant a very primitive 
h.iired against the poor woman. Once, 
talking to friends in New York, we 
suddenly discovered that all five of us 
^<^re stepmothers and that is the way 
our world is. We decided to fonn an 
<mli-stepmother defamation league, and 
rewrite the fairytales of the world ... 

iVednesday. Lunch on th4 knon with 
Ckogyal and the GyalfM. 

THE CHOGYAL: You still here? I 
thought you were at Yuchthung! . 


JD: The Political Office ha? not yet 
given me permission to go up. 

THE CHOGYAL: Show them the 
treaty. Article Seven. 

JD: J have it by heart. “Subjects nf 
Sikkim shall have the right of entry 
inlo, and free movement, in India. ;iml 
Iftdian nationals shall have the right of 
entry into, and free movement within, 
Slkkm" 

THK CHOGYAL : So. why don't you 
go? 

Jl): Wail. They have not only said 
I can’t go to North Sikkim, hut not lo 
the wwt, the east or the *«uth either 
I am. to say, interned a I Gangtok 
Hacl I I he time. 1 wouUl have gone lo 
all the places they say 1 can't go. The 
press in India is, free. But 1 think I can 
nse better the few hours I have in learn¬ 
ing more about you. Is it a fact that you 
took the first two jeeps inlo Tilicl ? 

THK CH(K;YAL : Ach. I should have 
kept the fabulous nunilier plates with 
me. I could have made some money had 
( sold iliem. The iiumlx*!* was LHASA 
Hiul then »cro zero zero and then one, 
Thai was my joep. LHASA zero zero 7.eto 
and then two, that was my driver’s. 
LHASA zero zero zero and then tbiee 
Thai was the Indian Resident's. Ami Ibal 
was atioui ihe entire private automobile 
fleet of Lhasa. 

.ID: How fill I you carry them over the 
high passes ? 

THK CIIOGUL; We had them dis- 
mantkfl, and then rcdsst'mhlcd them 
piece by piece at Rhari 

JD: H<nv was driving on the roof of 
the world ? 

THK CHOGYAI.: Wait till you hear 
about my driving lest. The first thing 
the Chinese asked me was what wa? the 
difference between a four-stroke and a 
two-stroke engine. 

JD: 1 don’t know' that; they would 
have failed me. 

THE CHOGYAL: I sakJ, let us go on 
lo the next question. 1 did famously with 
Ihe actual driving till we came to a nar¬ 
row bridge and the Chinese beside me 
suddenly went mad. He said stop slop 
stop, now threateningly, now pleadingly, 
now disconsolately, so I slopj^ the 
jeep, so that he wouldn't have a heart 
attack. Imagine my shock then when 
this Peking man turns with a triumphant 
leer and asks me why did I stop! “Don't 
you know that whatever the emergency," 
says this character, “you can't stop with¬ 
in ten meters of a bridge ?” 

JD : It is just the opposite with Mao's 
new allies 1 look a lest in the United 
States where the policeman beside me 
growled stop and I, being warned 
beforehand, just smashed (he brake 
taking my feet off both accelerator and 
clutch and the pel Iceman hit the wind- 
shlekl with his head. But he was so 


Thill was a real emerjj^ncy 
stop! Non^* * f that smwith. sibilant 
slops, t'laUh unci brake in harmony, for 
;« <•! jsis. You are failed if you don’t slop 
with a bump. Would you say the test 
was another example of (.‘hinese wile 

TMK CHOCYAL: I like that wde. I 
had a friend, a i?alcuUa t'hinese who 
fouldiVt import iiny .shoes because of the 
piinishmn lOb'v duly Hut he wasn’t 
the one to tie defeated by a stupid 
resirietKin like that Me bought a huge 
lot of shots from Italy and Kng:land and 
France am) sent them in two shipments 
to t'alcutta aiKl llombay A)1 the right- 
r<M)i ones to (’alcutU and the left ones 
to llornUiv. 

• ID Yrs'> 

TKK I'MCXIYAI. And then he didn’t 
claim ihe lot. The customs put them on 
auction, ami who would buy <Mtd shoes, 
except my dear friend. wh^iM* name you 
trmsin’l <|UOU\ who Uiughl them up for 
ll>*f of (ne price he had originally paid, 
and he maichetl the lot and sold them at 
U'lsu re 

.ff>; Three cheers for the man who beat 
the hureaucraev 

I'MK This is no Chinese 

mono|>o(v There is an Indian trader here 
who cpiite lawfully tlefraiided the Rank 
of C'liinu of hundreds of iluHisands of Rvn* 
Ming-Viao. And then did anyone tell 
vnu nf hf»w the Indians who had made 
af silver and gokl from the Tibel 
trade gel their wealih across the bonier 
iMio India ’’ When .lawaharlal Nehru 
piikl his memorahle visit lo these hills, 
they hired lt>rrivs and waile<l till his 
motorcade came U» the Itangpo bridge 
and then slid into the tail of the pron*s- 
siori, shouting f^anditji kt jatl! 
ki jn\ ' 

.ID ; Ma^^'elluus. Your sympathy seem.s 
lo l>e with the turn who pit themselves 
51 gainst the machine These are some 
heartwarming sureesses. but aren’t they 
r.ife ’ 

TMK CIKKIYAI. • i)h no. There is the 
iriend who heal . 

•ID I am talking of little stateti and 
vast cultural and ^lohlical movements 
hke the tides now sweeping up the 
plains of (’hiTUi aiut India, Do you have 
min h rd ii rhaiue against the relentless 
pressure ’ 

THF CMOliYAL Well, the* I.^ndon 
Tiuic^i says ihis K an anochronistic 
la mn is L ii • reg i mt*. 

.1! k And herr* is a Delhi wcekiv say* 


ing that the Galymo is to blame. But 
isn't there some truth in the charge thai 
the Sikkimese Council is not truly repre¬ 
sentative of the people. 

THB CHOGYAL ; AU that K a maltn 
for discussion. But while the agitators 
ask for more powi^r. they don't use th<« 
legislative powers they already haw 
Did I veto any legislation ever ? 

JD: But that does not weaken the 
c ase for a more representative council 

THE CHOGYAL : If you love the 
country, and wish to make Sikkim your 
home, all reforms will come sooner or 
later. But we now know who our friends 
are And who are tlw mercenaries. 

JD : I hope there will be no vendetUi 

THE CHOGYAL: No. no only 
there will be a star We die. We piiss 
on The country is for ever Bui historv 
loo will record what has gone by. 1 tell 
the Indian administrator to take note 
'fhe Indian <lewan has lieen our Chk/ 
Executive for twenty years. Now Mr Das 
has come If despite the firm hands of 
Mr Chopra and Mr Das. the relatioi-; of 
Sikkim with India arc not what thev 
should he. who is to blame for that 

JD. It Is my impression (hut all sec 
tions of the Sikkimesi* are happy that 
the Imliaa Army is m charge now. Arc 
you ? 

THE CHCXlYAi, : Of rour.se, I did not 
want a bI<Kxl liulh. Mut now tiud thr 
CRH IS here, why is the .lAC flag flying 
in SingLam ? 

JD : Are you accusing India nf 
sanship ? 

THE CIKKJYAL: I am merely refei 
ring to the faclK. Mr Das says th<n 
things are mirmal. Then why were niv 
revenue men. who hail jtoiie out lo pav 
the monthly salaries, sent hack from ihr 
south ^ Why does the army allow free 
movement of .lAC vnlunleers ? VyUm 
leers ? They are all poor people who 
have been twalen and dragged («> 
Gangtok And these so-called volunteers 
have been given transport and succour 
Don’t ask me. Go to ine Political OfTKC 
Or go and ask Mr Das. Now I an< 
ilescrihed as a despot suffering frrm) 
ilcnient ia praecox. 

JD: One last (|ueslion. Do you want 
a revision of the treaty of 1950 with India ’ 

THE CHOGYAL ; I want no mention 
of the subject (ill the restoration of lav. 
and order, Stikkim must have peace first 
before we can think of anything else. 
Jyotinnoy Datta 




Healthy eyes are lovely eyes’ — nothing 
an be truer than this maxim. Nu amount 
>f make’Up can hide tired, watery, yellow 
•yes. 

A well-baUntied diet — ^reen leafy 
^eectables and plenty of milk — will so 
I long way in keeping y«Hjr eyesight 
.harp. Supplement your diet with 
^vnthetic vitamin 'A' and *B’ Compics 
there is a need (Dun’l treat yourNcHf. 
oi your iloctor be the judge \) to make 
sure that you get adequate amounts of 
'leallh giving substances. 

Too much reading, loo many late 
lights, can all lead to eye strain and 
uake your eyes red and puffy. No make 
ip, however skilfully applied, can 
(^ully hide the dark circles under your 
•ves. While this can be due to tieredi- 
ary factors or poor general health, 
cry often, the simple remedy is ade- 
(uatc sleep. The idea is to give the 
•yes as much relaxation as possible, 
lieeially with the grit and grime of the 
dies making them tired and red. 

If you get »iyfi in your eyes rwilarly. 

I is cithet' fwcause of heat in the 
^vsiem or because of eye strain. In 
•ther case, consult a doctor. 

Frequent headaches and a watering of 
he eves, squinting in the sunlight or the 
nability to read bus numbers or him 
ulvertiaements all ludu'ate that you are 

I I ort-sighted. P'or^l about vanily and 

a good opthalmologist immediately. 
t)ntrary to popular opinions, doctors 
ite not happy to see young people 
-•fH^rting spectacles and if yours is a 
H»rderline case, they will definitely pre* 
't ribe a course of vitamins to correct 
sour eyesight. Sometimes you need to 
'^car spectacles only for a year or two. 
However, wear them regularly lo the 
>{fTce. on the road and at h<«ne land 
^ith your date M in fact, all the time 
if you really want to protect your 
’.ves. 

If you do suffer from short sight and 
simple eye strain, tlien get powered 
l^rk glasses. Choose a frame that suits 
^'our face, but remember, the quality of 
ihc glass is more important than the 
The more reputed shops do not 
'Lways have the latest in shapes, but 
H least the quality is good. Never buy 
lark glasses irom the many small sho|:« 
'>n the roadside, even If Uiey look good, 
they will actually ruin your eyes instead 
protecting them. 

If you go for contact Icnece. they will 


EYE CARE 

_PART ONF 

hurl and irritalc in the iH'ginning cis ih>' 
cyc is not usefJ to having «i fiiixngn IhmIv 
on it. Hut if vou pci'st'verc. vou will 
gel used to I hem Soft Icukcs arc vcr\ 
p(*pular in Ihc Fnitisi States, but they 
are still not aviiikible here 

To feei c'cwnfortahlc in coiitiict Icii<i*a, 
remeinbiM u u*w Ikixic rules 

(live your eves Hmc to hivailu* .is 
often as iMissiiOc . iH'vn wc«ir thorn n lu'o 
sharping 

Vrsit vnur K|MV'iulisi for u rpiniri'rlv 
rhoii half-yearly, then yearly rhock-up 
without fail. 

Many use water or even tlieir spiulc 
to moisten the leiiscs. This Is ih<* Ik* si 
way (o omtHiiage hactonal in feci ion m 
I he eye Always iJ>a* the sjHsial evr* 
lotion given by the dcxlor. 

\'9C eye make-up first, then pul on 
your lenses. 

Don't use blush on thst (oritjins 
powdereil mica or any other metal This 
('.an harm your eyes unit your len.ses. 

This goes for glitlery hindi too. 

To keep your eyes healthy : 

Never read while lying down. This 
will only cause eve strain, but give you 
a double chin as well 

Never lake a b(x»k lo your face or hring 
the face to the bcxik. Sil upnghi but 
relaxed while reading. This will also 
help r^uee your paunch. 

Never read in very dim <jr very bright 
light. On not read or write a1 night with 
the shade on the book. 

D(L not stitch or embroider anything 
at night or for long periods. 

Get at least eight hours sleep cveiy 
night. 

Rest your eyes in a darkened room for 
10-15 minutes every day. especially in 
summer. 

F^t plenty of food that contains vita¬ 
min like carrots, and drink at lea si 
one glass of milk a day. 

Drink either fruit juice or plain water 
— about four or five glasses — ever>' 
day to flush the system. Boil 10 gla^sci^ 
of water with two tablespoons sanm 
(fennel). When the water changes 
colour, remove from fire and cool. Strain 
and drink this water whenever you feel 
thirsty. Another good flusher Is c*4x.'onui 
water first thing in the morning every 
day, if you can afford it. 

when your eyes hurt, never ureas or 
rub them, thia will only maxe them • 11 
redder. Just put in a few drops of eye 
lotion and relax. 
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ROBIN MAUGHAM 


Diary on a min 

iiifw> I'. iiVufav hanupnfti 


June ITi, TrUJay 
An to I idfnv in lu me this niorninc 
while I was shaving*, whieh is unusual 
I sIiaB he very when he has left 
Knj^land which has had a dehniick liad 
effect an him. ' 

At three oVIuirk tjJos*cr tele- 

)hon<>d up to stay how son v hIic w'as ici 
ft tiMinj? Antol. And Mr ()lover offered 
tn refund the remaining portion of the 
term’s fees. This after i decline<{ after 
examining their contract. 


happened, 

June IG. Saturday 

Kaizi and 1 were awake all night. No 
news of any kind. Ikith Mr and Mrs. 
Glover now isoom enneemed, but think 
the rhiMnm have left on some prank 
They appear to plait' some confidence in 
their Ural |>olicc. who have alerted other 
police stations. 

M am 

Still no news Katzi and J are desper* 
aic. 




7 |>m. 

Itfirrington has relumed without 
Aniol He waited outside the school fur 
iin hour and then entere<l the Iwilding. 
Mrs. Glover informed him that Antol 
was no longer in the Imildmg and must 
have gone to the hiHi.w of one of the 
other Iwiys. I seriously dUapiirove of this, 
Antol kmtps that I do not allow him into 
strange houses. 

7.3t> p.m. 

Srill no .sign of Antol. KaUi U begin¬ 
ning to get worried. 

I have telephoned Mrs. Gluver wliu 
informs me (hnl after the half-term parlv 
some of the boys are invited to supiier 
at the houses of others and Antol may 
not have told me 
Tins I discount utterly 

to urn. 

No news. Antol has still not apiiearcd. 

I have rung Mrs. Clover who seems un- 
I'onrerned 

U p.m. 

1 have just pul down the receiver from 
talking to Mrs, Glover. There is still no 
news of Antol. Mrs. Clover has now* 
communicated with Che polH'C. 

1 can hear Katzi crying, as I write. 
Our own agents have tri^ to (‘Ontact 
Swale without effect My wor^ fear is 
that Antol has been kidnapped by our 
enemies who will him for political 
purposes. 

I I .^k) p.m 

The new.s has just been given to me hv I 
Mr Glover that the boy Mkky Fulop iS) 
:ds«i misfirng. 1 suspect that this is a, 
bluff. 

U 4f» p.m. 

Swale has telephoned fnim a call-box. 
Both the Fulops appear to be worried 
because their sun has not fetunud from 
sf'hool. Swale has overheard them ulk- 
ing alone, and therefore, this cannot be 
a clever bluff on their part. 1 have con¬ 
tacted the agents iff our Friends Next 
Door and informed them of what has 


a p.m. 

Mr Glover has telephoned to .say that 
(he |K)lirc think they have puked up n 
(*lue. 

A insert' sho]j in Brighton was bniknn 
into in the small hours of tins morning. 
Tw(» amall boys were .seen escaping wHh 
^iom^ rakes 

1 have discus.sed this with Kaizi wh<» 
thinks Antol might have taken the tram 
from Vk'Iotio. iKHaiirir w*hen we flew 
into iaiiidon we arrived at Vk'toria Air 
Terminal 

Kulzi and t are going down to Brighton 
in hopes. 

June 17. Sunday, Brighton 

Although we have searched all day. 
we have fixind nothing. 

An awkward incident oirurred when 
we ran straight into the tVlops in the 
lounge of the Albion Hotel. Needless to 
say. neither KaUi nor I showed any sign 
of recognition, and walked clean past 
them. In their efforts to disguise them¬ 
selves a.s Kritish. the Fulops were wear¬ 
ing heavy, iweeil clothing though it 
wax a warm evening. 

Why are degenerate people so often 
tall ? 


June 18. Mondav 




lending 

This afternoon we heard news from 
Mrs. Glover. The police have traced 
Anto) and probably the boy Fulop with 
him to Southampton. 

It appeared that early this morning 
two small hoys went into a jeweller's 
shop in Southampton and the smaller 
one took from his pocket an Order of 
Stalin Second Class which he presented 
to the jeweller, saying his father had 
given it to him to sell. 

When the jeweller inquired how much 
he wanted for it, the boy said seven 
shillings. The jeweller examirwd Uie 
Order and discovered that it was of snlkl 
gold (naturallv). He asked the boys to 
wait for a while, went Into the next 
room, and telephoned the p«)lice. 

Hut when he reappeared they had 
vanished. 

I have now discovered by teh*}>honiiii: 
our omhassy that my Order of SUihn 
Second Class is missing from the drawei 
in my bedroom, und therefore, ( «jin con* 
vinced that Antol must he in Southamp¬ 
ton. 

Harrington will drive us there immedi¬ 
ately. 

i June 111, Tuesday, Southampton 
' No sign uf Antol although the fmal 

IHilice have been alerted. 

Our chauffeur, Harrington, had trouble 
with the |)ohrc on the way for speeding, 
but 1 produced my card showing that I 
had Diplomatic Immunity. 

Photoglyphs of the f^ilop b(»y hav'c 
already been circulnied to all polnv 
.stations, and I have now consented to 
allow photographs of Antol to appear. 

Thursday 

The worst yet since the disappear^nrt*. 

A woman from a village in Wiltshire 
two children walking along the lane 
near her house. Having read the reports 


in the Press and S4*<*n their phckiiigraphr:, 
she reiHjgnised Ihrm She, iherefoiv, 
inviU*d the two boys into her small 
cottage whore she lives alone. |>ersuail 
e<i them inio a back room. :md l(M’ked 
I hem in so that she tsndd fruit the jKdiee. 
ami gain the reward whi< h the inu - 
guided Fulops have offcTed. 

while sh<' was «<w«jv I he two children, 
HiHling themselves loekcfl in. must have 
suspeeUnl they were trappeil, iin<l f»anick¬ 
ed. For they broke out. One of them 
must nave rippetl open his arm or sc»mc 
limb. iMiNiuse a trad of bloc k I was fount I 
leailing from the bniken window along 
the fsiih for a distance of some thirty 
vanfs. 

KaUsi is dcspi^raUdv ups(* 1 . 

We drive m Wdlshire this •n'lermxni 

lyiwer Oghourne. Friday 

We put lip at the largest hotel we 
ee»uld hnd, but it was much sm dier than 
the Albion at Brighton and very chrlv. 
To our disgust we saw in the visitors' 
\nHik the entry "Mr und Mrs. Arthur 
k'uUon.'’ We were alsnit to ehange our 
hotel when they appeared in the hull 
way 

Mv wife, resoureeful as ever, turned 
<m her lu'el und walkeil into the <iining 
rfxnn with me following her. Hut .sucli 
te^plr have no Urt, and a few minutes 
liter the soeutled Kultons eritert't] the 
dining ro«»m, whuh contained only four 
or five tables, a ml sM clown without even 
looking at us and order<*d them.seIves a 
whole iHdlle of whisk v js if one glass 
were not enough. 

We t(N)k little notice of them, hut la((*r 
wi're foirecl to Into the dining-rtsmi 
there suddenly walked two policemen 
who. with Slant attenlioR to u.s, walked 
over to their la hie und l>egan mterrogoi- 
mg the Kulops ahiHJt the behaviemr of 
Swale their chauffeur, who had cuushI 
an ugly incident in the local inn round 
the corner. 

Lest Swale he dismissetl. I wus fon ed 
to intervene in (he argument T explain¬ 
ed (perhaps not wholly truthfully I that 
the reason Swale hud hit mv chauffeur 
Harrington was because of some minor 
difference of opinion for which 1 would 
accept complete responsibility and over 
which I would claim Diplomatic Immun¬ 
ity- The police appear^ entirely satis¬ 
fied. And as soon as they had left I wa.s 
able to break short my disagreeahP* 
encounter with Arpad and Ilona Fulop 

No more trace of Antol. He has now 
been missing for a week 

Saturday 

A lorry driver has apjieared at the local 
police station saymg that he gave a lift 
to tw(» children r>n his wnv to ICxetor 1 
and only .saw their photognphs in the 
paper subsequently and realised their 
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Agfacolor films include *AgfdColor Cr>>S 
nt;gative film, exclusively tor colour ^rin(^ 
'AgfdColOr CT 18 for sharp colour 
transparencies 

Available both as rollfilm and 35 mm films 
8asv-iQ'follow instfuciiops are enclosed with 
every pack Processing in India 

For information ask vour nearest authorised 
Agta Gevaen dealer 
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identity. 

Katzi is |Tievously disturbed by the 
lorry drivers report that one of the boys 
had his arm in a sling, and seemed pale. 
The police do not seem to know which 
Iroy it was. 

At breakfast this morning, I noticed 
that both the Fulops appear^ worried, 
and Arpad Fulop con^ntly asked the 
waiter for the time. I am surprised he 
has not got a watch of his own — per> 
haps for all his expensive tweeds ami 
lavish drink orders, his cargo boats mav 
not be prosperirig. 

Both Katzi and I fee) that we must 
get ahead of the F'ulops because their 
fast driving and bungling with the police 
generally may get us into trouble. And 
we consider it essentia) that we should 
reach Antol before their contaminating 
hands draw near him. 

ICxcter, Sunday 

Having searched the town all day with¬ 
out result. No news from the police who 
seem rather hostile to us. I Cijnnot think 
why. 

Nfonday 

This afternoon 1 was infornwHl by llw 
pulic'c' (hat yesterday two inns a))proach* 
v'\ a s>:iiU>T in Plymouth, aiul nne of them 
olTeml ii> sell him a gutd wrist-watch 
inddvd with enieralils for sevenleen 
shillings und six[>ence. The sailor 
realiseii that he bad found u bargain and 
Imught. the whsl-watc h there and (hen 
lor f]ft4‘en shillings. 

The sailor wus subsequently question- 
l>y a jeweller to whom he attempted 
io sell the wrist-watch for three ixmnils 
ten shillings this morning. 

It now ap|>uars Chat the wrist-w'atch 
vk'as the properly of Arpaii Fulop. 

Wc leave for PI^Tnouih this afternoon. 
So, unfortunately, do the Fulops who 
iiave heard the news from the police. 
Hut ! have instructed Joe Swale to make 
sure the Fulops stay at the Duke of 
rornwall. 

Katzi and I will stay at the Continental. 

I‘lymouth, Tuesday 

No news. 

But 1 stole a march on the Fulops by 
bribing Swale to introduce me to the 
sailor whom the boys approached. 

The sailor was very stupid and un¬ 
informative and somewhat the worse for 
drink. He does not seem to have been 
^ble to distinguish between one child 
and the other. 

Katzi is desperately worried in case it 
was Antol’s arm in the sling. 

Wednesday 

The saifor appeared again this evening 
and Bays that he can remember that one 
' bild asked him the best way to giet to 
Und's End. and he advised tnem to take 


the bus to Truro. 

At last I have stolen a march on the 
Fulops. because this information is 
known to Swale and to Katzi and me, 
and to us alone. 

Thursday 

To my horn»r I have iliscoveml ihal 
our chauffeur is a (wnd lackev uf the 
Fa«*iRU. 

No sooner had 1 a^ked Harrington to 
look up on his map. u> make certain that 
Truro was indeed i»n the I'oud to Land's 
End. than he asked himself to be excmserl. 

I allowed him a quarter of an hour for 
this purpose, only to discover (hat he 
nad spent it in cbnlarting the Fulops at 
their note! and selling them the .‘Secret. 

This I have discovered from Swale, 
who U now in h4»spital after assaulting 
Harrington. Swale in his turn has i>een 
grievously wounded by Harrington. 

1 am glad (o hear that Harrington 
broke his ankle when the gallant Swale 
kmwketl him down the steps of the 
hotel Harrington is also in hospital. 

I ^hall drive the Cadillac myself. There 
is nothing elst^ for it. 

Truro, Friday 

No trace of Antol. 

We decWe<l to .<««>' at the Red Lion 
and found the Fulops (here ahead of us, 
Fulop having (>asaeu my Cadillac on the 
road driving hix Bentley like a lunatic. 

We shall leave an hour before dawn 
in order to gel ahead of him. But Katzi 
is feeling very tired, and 1 coulil do with 
some sleep. 

Antol has now been missing for a 
fortnight. 

• • • • 

I started this report, my last dcspaU*h, 
by saying that I would begin with the 
entries in my diary. But here my entries 
end. 

However, if you are to understand the 
reasons for my decision, 1 must tell you 
what happens that next day. 

Katzi and I arose an hour before 
dawn, as planned. 

W'e had paid our bill the night before, 
so it did not matter that there was no ime 
about in the hotel. However, being un 
used to driving the Cadillac, I knocked 
into the side oi the garage door on leav¬ 
ing. which made a certain amount of 
noise. This awoke the Fulops. who, I 
learned later, looked out of their hotel 
window to see my car vanishing. 

Immediately they gave chase, know¬ 
ing from the infidel Harrington’s report 
that my destination was Land’s End. 

Throughout that morning of desperate 
driving our cars would pass and repass 
each other. 

As we approached Penzance I noticed 17 
that a polteman mounted on a motor- 
blcvcle seemed interested in our move- 



ments. And as we approacheti I^nds 
E2nd the lanes grew narrower. Then rame 
the accident. 

In swerving to avoid a peasant I 
braked violently, locked the wheels in a 
ddd. and punctured my front tyie. The 
peasant muttereii at me in a strange 
dialect, and walked away, while Katzi 
and I got out t<i inspect the damage. 

At that moment there was a loud 
Doisp behind ua of htMiting. and the 
^pUey driven by Arpad Fulop iArlhiii 
muilon) drove up. 

ladignantiy l*\ilop and his wife rushe<i 
dbt of the car and demuTiclt*<i why W'e 
me obstructing their progress on whut 
ttm termed the ' Queen’s highway.” 

Widly and in our precis language. I 
explained wh«nt had orrun*ed 
bruHhe<l past me and examined my cur. 
assuring me that he was an ex|«rl in 
molor-cars of every make. He dw*ovcr- 
h[ that f had wrenched my steering 
wheel, that hoth my front tyres were 

f >unctured. and that in addition my 
Cadillac had run out of petrol, the un- 
spt^akablc Harrington having forgotten 
to fill her up at our last \>ori of call 
before his accident 

I explained to Fulop that there was 
nothing I could do about it. and that if 
he wi^ed to pa.ss me he could do so. 

“You clot,” he said. ‘ How can I pass 
you when your car is blocking the whole 
road 


This indeed was the case. I therefore 
excused myself and suggested to Katii 
that we should walk forward in order to 
find some other means of conveyance. 
At fhi.s moment to iny amazement. Katzi. 
for the first time in many years, lost her 
temfwr. 

“You pig-headed old fool.” she shout- 
ml ut mo. 

Then she rushe^i to Ilona I'\]lop (Helen 
h\]llonb and dragged her to the back of 
I he Bentley. 

An iiustunt later, both ladies reappear- 
cd, and — there is no other phrase to 
(loserihe it — turned on their husbands. 

“What do we care about your tiresome, 
bcuslly politics?” Katzi cried. 

Ami Ilona t'ulop added : “You men 
have made such a mess of the world that 
it's time we women did something about 
it." 

When Fulop and 1 attempted to re¬ 
monstrate. their excitement grew all the 
more intense. P'rom the garbled and 
insulting words of our wives, we could 
sometime glean phrase such as : ‘•Don’t 
stand there just gaping.” 

’TX) something about it.” 

“Get the car off the road.'* 

Arthur Fulop seemed us confused and 
amazed as I was. 

“Bui how?” he asked “How do we 
get the car off the road ?” 


“By pushing it. you idiot. Pushing it 
into the ditch,” his wife cried. 

I was amazed to find that Fulop 
(Fulton) responded to this. And immedi¬ 
ately he and his w'lfc. together with KaU). 
began heaving at the car to push it iiitr> 
the ditch. 

Suddenly I siiw the point of their opera¬ 
tion. If w'e pu.shod the Cadillac into the 
ditch the ivwci woubl ho clear and we 
could all drive on in the Bentley. 1 
decided to lend mv weight to then* 
effort. 

After three mintilcs of pushing, with 
one last heave, the car lurched slowh 
over into the ditch atvJ the* nuid was 
clear. 

W'c wcJv just climbing into the 
Bi'ntlcy. when a largi- f>olu*cman Hpi>ea) « 
e<l <in a motor-bicycle and ridib'csscd 
himself to Fulton. 

“rve t)een after you for the Iasi five 
miles,” he said. “And now I’ve caughi 
you. YouVe liecn si>ecdiiig. yixi’w 
damaged a lamp-|M>st. and thei'es noth ng 
for it You will have to come back wjili 
me to the station.” 

Fulton mnve<] his face close to my ear 

“You've got to hit him,” he said. 
“You've got DipJomatic Immunity” 

I am a small man. 1 l(M>ked up at th«* 
policeman. He seeme<i very tall and far 
away But there was nothing fur it. I 
stamped violently on hi.s toe. and. as he 
doubled up in pain. I hit him smallly 
under the chin. He fell hack into the 
ditch. We jumped into the Bentley an<i 
drove on. 

When we reached’ the outskirts of the 
little village called Land’s bind, we asked 
a man outside the pub if he had seen two 
children wandering about. 

“I’ve seen two kids as might be 
foreigners,” he /wid, looking at hr "They 
went down there,” 

He pointed towards the west — wliere 
a line of fishermen's cottages struggled 
down to the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Come to think of it. I think T saw 
one go into that last cottage right down 
there,” he said in afterthought. 

We hurried on, and drove up outside 
a small, white, double-storey^ fisher¬ 
man’s cottage standing all alone. 

We leapt out of the car and battered 
on the door and an old peasant woman 
with a shawl round her ahouldcrs came 
out. 

“Have you seen our child ?“ I was 
going to ask, when Fulton interrupted 

to®- .u 

“Have you seen my child or this 

gentlemanchild?” he asked. 

The old woman looked him up and 
down, then looked at my city suit. Then 
she looked at the long Bentley. 

“No/’ she said. 

“Then have you seen no children ' 



Kdtzi asked. And Ilona Fulton added : 
“Haven't you seen two kids 
"Two kids ?" the old woman said. 
"Why didn’t you aek that at first. 1 
thought you said a gentleman’s child. 
Why, yea. Two kids arrived this after¬ 
noon. Poor little mites, they were so 
tired they couldn’t even eat. All they 
wanted was sleep. And my old man's 
out fishing with the boats, so just pul 
them upstairs to rest their poor tired 
little bones on our bed. They’re up there 
now if you want to see them.*' 

I don't know what we said, or if wv 
anything. But I know that alt four 
of us rushed up the wooden stairs whicli 
led from their main room below and 
came into a long, low room lit by a singli' 
window. 

And there, lying on the bed, right at 
I he end of the room, sprawled out fast 
fjsleep, were our two children, stretchnl 
out flat in strange attitudes of exhaus¬ 
tion — with Just their hands touching 
Now you will not approve of what 
follows.... 

Our two boys were sleeping so soundly 
there was no point in waking them — 
though from the way Katsi and Helen 
]<\ilton cried at seeing them ufe and well 
you would have thought they would 
nwaken the dead. Hut the two children 
still slept deeply. 

So we went downstairs to wait for 
them to wake up. And Arthur Fulton 

K ’uced a liottle of whisky from the 
of his car. And we were so wrought 
up that even 1 needed a drink for once. 
So we all had a few drinks. And so did 
the old woman. And so did her husban<i 
when he came back from his fishing. 

And then we started talking. 

« • • • 

Welt, Katzi and I have decided to stay 
in England for the time being. 

I am a fully qualified accountant, as 
you know*, so 1 can earn a living. And 
Antol can stay on with Micky at the 
<}lovers's excellent school. 

Arthur Fulton has kindly offered me 
» iob in his shipping firm. But I'm not 
going to accept — because I don't quite 
approve of the way he's taken to running 
It now. 

Ever since Arthur Fulton started to 
''ead the Daily Worker, the New Stattfi- 
man, and Tribune, he*s introduced a lc»t 
of new Joint-ownei^ip and profit-sharing 
scheme into his business I oon't approve 
of. So I think I'll accept this job they've 
offer^ me in the new firm of multiple 
stores they've started in Oxford. 

Arthur and I still argue, of course. 
I can't think what he sees in Karl Mar^* 
But he says that if I once believed the 
there must be something in it. 
And that's why I'm reading the works 
of Hudyard Kipling. _ s j ^ 
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Spingoid two jiMn runnMf In 

V»na»rMI Cup. itM Omm- 

pofi Ae*» on tfi* tttt R >hp w «rM a 
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aquAl 10 tho (n»mnof« of mo Proeioion 
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No Mo 

WoitfioM bogon wtm tvo |op ciuba. RM 
portnor diKording IRo S of diofnonA on 
YRo ooconfl rovno It may oootn nMum to 
eonlinua dubo, but VMM awircRod le a 
dibinond OoclaMr wen m dummy and ran 
mo ft or aMof to vmu a Ung AneVior 
dtomond wao rotumod and South laM doiafi 
thd Quoon 01 ap o tf io ftiaooorlng (ho 
brook 

With newhoro lo go. South tod a oW lo 
WM'a ft Eaal won Iho no«i trick with Iho 
Acd Of hoorio onff lod o apodo, romenng 
dummy a »aal irwn« Cad ftW had a trumg 
whan a ftawicnd waa lod from dummy, and 
dociaror had lo loia a fourth cHift lo go 
onodown 

Tho quawy of (ho daion c a bm ba 
■eeraoMod by eonaidafmQ iha oWy ■( ilia 
olhoi tabio whoro Iha eoMraei woa iha 
aamo Thor* Wool foahod rhroa tog clubo 
and playad a fourth round lo hW Vw 
aoeloror a K Wlwn EaW twiad lb OMnvfl 
dummy a ft ol a^doa South oondudad 
ihal ho d*tf nor held iho XWig H» dwrotoM 
wont up mrti tho Aoo of aoodo*. gogftiiig 
tho a m g m on Kmg. drew Oiinigo. and ran 
mo dwmofido, mok*ng ton ihcka for a 
oceroof 170 

You aoo. now. why Waal Wd noi eonhnuo 
etvba at tha rirat labao? Ho raahaad thai to 
do ao would ojtpeoa fho rruntp aituolion 
and tndangar ho auiglalon Kmg 
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UMiaWW. 
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hdM bfton daftignad by AuamSift Cm 
dian. MftH and Nerw^Mn fttVaW wid 
prVitad w rMand, ftagan fthd Spam. 
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weiUy-fivu years «jro. Dev Ananct 
his comiuent of audiences; today, 
his hi ms shli di'aw the maximum first* 
week rrowdK, even in c'ompunson to 
yourtf^or stars who later. 

AiiKC.in^ly. youlhfuJ in looks. Dev 
Ammd's True .siHrivl U that “I always 
think uhoui newer, vaster fields.*’ He 
was already a su|s*rsUir years ajto. with 
Gita iktii as heroine, and when I asked 
hnn how* it felt to aet opposite her niece, 
(he younx newi'timer Yoffita Bali, as his 
screen sssm heart, he prefaced his 
answer w*iih a (y)>iedl sunny smile, *'l 
love it ! I love to w*ork with new talent, 
you OK iH'opIo, fiv.'ihi'r blood !" 

Mn.st of his ulc'us are beyon<l the 
thought-confines of so many uf his 
junior, who seem to resent newcomers. 
Not so Dev, ‘*11 is a very healthy trend 
for ibe ln<lusirv If young talentefl jieople 
kiH*|) coniing.*’ 

His sustciiunre-|>ower is kept alive hv 
h1.< thir.st for w*ork Work Is his divine 
obs^^.xsicm. “Tho wheels of my (hiiiking- 
niiK'hiiie nin on work — work thal has 
lava clone, lx done uihI has to lie 

done", he e^iduined. 

As a ihieetor. what is ytmr appusjeh 
io raw materia I I asked, knowing 

(hat he had brought mi many new* 
i'onie(.<, giHxl ones. like Zeendt A man, 
Saiyajeei. (Jautam Sarin, etc. "flaw 
material invigorates my film-making 
ideas. My plan of work gets a spurt when 
I am given the ivsinnsibilily and confid* 
eiuv of these new, untried talents. 
Thi'iv futuiv is .so vast, you have an 
(ss'an to plumb. NchsI I say that. "Hare 
Kama Have Krishna'* was so successful 
nicxstly i>«'ause nf my new players ?’* 

(I is not arrogance, but pride of 
achievement which gives him a vigwous 
eoulideiKv. .Aiul he w*as saying some 
\erv eoiifidrnt things now. "You’ll never 
find a single l»ad jwrformance in any of 
ni> lilms, by any player. I have tremen* 
rlmis confidence in my directorial 
rii|»<l>iU(u‘s Kven a young star who 
missed the mark in his earlier films is 
iHHincl to show good work in the films I 
direci". Zaheeda could be an instance. 




I thought. 

Meet him and he has to talk of "Heera 
Punna**. which he now has in hand In 
gushing tones he kuvs, Panna is 

niY bIcMXJ, my tears^ my sweat and toil 
— my air*. Dheonij, who hml aspired 
to hero* worth ihree years ago. a no did 
iv»( <|uile make i* in four films, has an 
im^Kwiam villain < i*olc in this film 
"Wideh that 1k>v — he loves to learn", 
was Dr\'’s nsse.«menl. 

\h‘\ loves his w<»rl( .sn much that ti 
jnfvrtK those working under him nv wilh 
liim. Another seeiel is. "I novei gel 
rufllHl. To Uwe lemjjer Is to lose a loi 
of uwful energy. Milualions can be 'i*v* 
ing but I never let them get the bcbei 
of my iKJfienee", "l)ev?«iab, cvjjixcs out 
gf us such gcxxl wrork as we didn't know 
we could t)c rajxible uf. He is so under- 
standing, s<» kind, $(>-o*ko God-like that 
he deserves ihe name Dev'* — broke down 
a young man who owes a lot to Dev. 

Another faerd of his jddlosophy of 
film-making is runlaincti in ihc dceinra¬ 
tion, "It’s cH.sy to get n break, but the 
point is. how* many can sustain it ? I 
tell you, not more thtiii two or ihiee. Thr 
failures should never liog you down 
(hough 1 admit sucs*ess makes you work 
all the be tier’’. 

"And now for the most significant ques¬ 
tion,*’ I askcxl, "Zecnat Aniar, the mesi 
notable of your young learn — how dirt 
you really gel such wonderful work 
from her. conceding that her accent an:l 
unindian face (“ould be drawbacks''’* 
“Zeenat ? Why she is the onl}' girl 
who would answer to every fibre of the 
Americanised Janice in "Hare Ranui 
; Hare Krishna’’, As for her performance, 
she was wonderful. Plus the fact thal 
there is a basic unspoken understand¬ 
ing between us. She takes up quickly 
and marvellously the directions 1 deal 
out. FVankly, she loo has the same 
obsessional attitude to work that 1 have 
Together, we make a wonderful film¬ 
making force!” 

Why else would Zeenat consider her 
role in his "Heera Panna” K«r best In 

date ? 

VIJAYA IRANI. 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

Hq. 10: PLAIN 
ACROSS 

t Utrnt fItM aun homa kn rvtgming (6) 

I Parhpngplacat&KliIno rnaMa noolitar«ne*(d) 
if Ona 0«ttim<n*raad In drunkAAoOffwon tor a d 0 H»r(S) 

12 WhatplaiotinaitfmproaKuUo<i.liMUyihiai4) 

IS OoatofatoMrandiaaaly-hartAaofWhlr^you 
can UM{7) 

14 FaadagororChriatmaarMjmMr«o<duefe?i6) 

17 RavolgtkonarynawplaM'ar«arMr^tlap<8l 
1ft Entan atumbbnply, «ra haar Fafmanl(7) 

19 Found tn Iha Qibralur ftrboratum? |4) 

31 Indian dar'anacfevarMOrt (4) 

33 WHOout Aoiding andMaa pra^dM, Uitt/tn* 
loiarKad ua 17) 

2$ Eogblandwimaomaanraaihroiiminiei 
3 ft Satnaaclualftj 

39 SofMchy*watchy«itMppaf<aoappora7(7) 

90 Pyfa lahdw gravity and covarhaad (4) 

31 An OphUa I convartad Into I HamRa (9) 

S3 NicUftua'a vary amal I acora. taking drtfavarHdiraction at 
NO 21$) 

9J Colna first king ancaaad In k/ypton 1$» 

OOWN 

1 Craatad phaltngar. vary soft inaida 16) 

3 Anglar'apaji ha wiM pgt a littia «a«gnt round rt ( 12 ) 

3 Painfuiiyconaificiad7Soondaapac>oual6) 

4 You'd laa ua atty up, look, miog round ahip 19) 

5 Wash down wlin a bit of itrong ligvor 15) 
ft slock'apiaeadXundarmnall) 

'f Undarwaarll) 

I What TW3 did wia maipid (4> 

9 OnacopniTMnlyovarooaanwthrlwandanngi)2i 
to Soma oalicataaaar. kook, mtidaC2S(ft| 

15 &row 4paiaiainGraakMiiingl9) 

10 Ha»raminatxda-axtraci onawith cara(ft) 

20 Odd eoncan witn no opaning lor braaa inatrumani |6) 

23 snort. iNchrhirio ( 6 k 

23 TI mbaro raa contain ^ng 1 rrat i ngradiarri of nampa n fipra 16 > 
H hra wing'room modal | 6 ) ! 

2 ft IndtanNCOconftufnaaftacondftineombayiownlS) i 

V Pan of ftpaaon aackuiivaiy inauppiamantH) I 



□igniicinaarnoaa 

danQQDQanQoa 

SOtlQSniBdnQBO 
DndQniftOBnSBQ 
r^dDnndC]D*nDDI 3 
taDDnnQQruiBCB 
□BditidnondiiBn 
jiiicin Q B tinnondi 
iiDBrnaeniaBiT.iaii' 
dQBnBDkiDnnna 
ODDraOBnBBnDDI 
lanBBDigBCiaDDB 


AZEOHo.9 
Salw W an and iwKaa 


1, 2 mMixnoa, 1 ft, Qtaaii 
HpirM. 14 Anao ol 
catalyw lava l«h«|y 414, 
la, Com* again •! den'i 
undaraTar>d: 3ft. ftig 0 Tad. 

BiOor 'nba, aOiVaa 
Itma In Svppi. 34 Craaaa 
OOWM 

1,BiQMA,ft.UNu.l. 
PKlhayk. 9. W««i - acocn 
<r«aJ,4.Glir)l Ac«.21, 
inlarn|aliy|.Sft.8paia (r»v | 
37, FrWard) 
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by HARRY CaOLOMBEK 
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ramnaaia ■ of RaiWoii Mo. I 
Tha nmaft m a gama pi^ad m Pvta lan 
war ba f waan Fodnioa and Savoanua - 

VMia won by 1 . P-R*. b^ftr h i 

■ a P, P11:1 Oi V gh n-gt: 
* and na im af P>Ri Matwd 


0yB-Kl7^i*l«ai 

3. Px P, 6 jr KWP. 4 ftx P. tU-V. or a 
PsB.4 OxPcti.K-Ol.S P-B»cn 

4, B^Pcn. raaiqna H 4 , PiB. 5 

P'Kacfi 

TIM cMmB Of wlgWy oppualUa 
Tlwrs w aomoirsnq vwy wnpraasra gPogi 
Uia maattng m • t jutnungm of two 1 om«c 
M rld cTiamotorw Ifivrocaiwo and ai ttw 
aama iMia a anta rwtai^c, woea aaeit 
nwM ho*o It to hra mnd iIm rwt only w«a 
ha onco world ctMwipion but Pio otiwi 
'MiowMaaoaa 

In iha old daya. wy 40 yoan aga ma«o 
waa not tlia opportioWy lor many Mien 
Mdoaiona. wneo at thai mm itwra won 
only tiHoa of whom n could bo aaid that ha 
woo mfm world elMifioion or had boon 
ona Emariuaf I aaiar, CapaOlanea and 
AMblvna nowaday i wa Ixm ao latwr than 
ala Euwo. BolvinAtk. Smyalau, Tar, Pvt^ 
aian am ftpanfey. nei to awraton PiaM 
wBo, ao Bioai paepia cWnh. wii ba world 
ctiampion aoon. 

vmoiaaa Cuwa and BoimmiIIi wa now 
mama, uw utiiar tow ara van aiue*i m 
praeaca and Bara w a fUia gwna playad 
batwaan twa of tnam « Bia iMaklaiia 
MaifWnak Taumwntdt m Hoaoaw lai m 


WMM ftAMtor 
OOB KaifttovDa*ar«» 

1. P-CB4. Kt>««S, 4 P-0«, P.S3. 
4 K1-OB4 P-0«. 4 IQ.SS. P.Q; 
4 S-Ktf. P.KSO; 4 SiltOiS, 7, 
0-IQ4 n-OK;4 P-K4 PalCP:9.i(a«P 


0-85.14 B-03, e- K2:11. 0> 0 0*0 
14 KP-K1 R-Ol. 13 Ofl-Ol 0-62 
14. B-KIl, m-BI, 14 P-eS. P-OKI4 
Not a vary eonwneing oRampl to Oraak out 
from ma pnaon wixcn vmci# nu con- 
aUvetad tor hm Mora adito waa 15 
P- 0Ki3. toraatomno P-B4 
14 Kl-103. e-oJ T7. 0-R3, B-KI, 
14 B-B2. P-OfM, 1ft. P-OAl R-fi2 
»4 P-KBa. 0-KII, 31. P-RS. P-B3 
S4 P-KI4, B-B2. 34 B-Kr3. R-Ki 
34. 0-K4. Q.62. 34 Q.B2. 0-Hlt 
34 KI-R4 Thraaianino 37 KI(R4).a$ 
and <1 than 27 . Px Ki 2ft BiBch. 

KaB;39 O-KOcB 

*4 , fl-OI; 37. kt-«4 B-B2, ora- 

toraCHa waa 27.. . B i Kt, wlucn would ai 
any rata Modi part of ftta Ktna-aida 
84 R-K3 P-RS, 34 P-B4, 

84 Kt-SI, B.BS. 31, n(K8)-KI. B>Kt 
V^naatwongamaaltorSt ..W«i.. 
» P««t. BvP;99 BiPeh, 

84 P*B, K-fll, 84 0-«, 9-IU4r 
84 0-89. Q-Bt. 84 Q.R& Q-Qi 
84 KiwR3 0-B3, nc batiar la 8ft 
R-Q2.r 10-848-63.30 Kt-K5 
87. Rt-BS. K-KII. W 37 , QiKtP 38 

, 84 n-M. R-OS2: 84 P-K14 P-85. 
84 B-IU1, R-Ot. 41. K-Ktft, 6(01).Bt 
and btodi raoigna Thore ara a nimtoar ol 
M wBiefi WMia can meroat nii 


dyo- 


MvaiHBa. ag S-u ioitoo«d 
« Kr-^Moitoiiod by 41 - Oft 
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AR^CS (March 21 — April 20) 
You arc about to aA)oy a 
period of anormoM panooal 
•ciceaaa. RoaWva daualopaiarbo 
hi your amotfooal Hit ateuM 
Qi«a youf naan aomathhig Id 
ttnq about. If you ara an artial. 
or an aulhor. your worli otll 
ba aeelilmad. and your royal- 
ilaa «ill ba ip. You m* ba 
able to unUa Vm hardaai 
ramily knoM.eut ba on guard 
agilnai from Ara and alaotrleNy, 






H 


(AURAS (April 21 — May 20) 
Planetary poaiOon Mdicaiaa 
auccaaa and alavation lo 
ar potiiiona. Tha Aral »raa 
daya of tha waaa ara trttlcy. 
Ihough. nhan raabiciiona ara 
likaly to ba axpariancad. if you 
ar# in buaiftaaa. thara »a no 
naad lor daapondaney. it you 
ara in sarvica. quarral with 
a collaagua over a iriHmg 
rpiHtr may liKa an ugly 
turn. Actraaaas may aapact 
appreciation and racogmlion 



GEMINI (May 21 — Ama 20) 
(n lha aar'^ part ol tha waah 
It may be dtHlcuR lor y<w lo 
know who your rial Irianda 
ara. Thia week anil brhip you 
fama, if you ara a toumaHal 
or wrilar II you an at tfia hakn 
of ahain ol any organiaation 
or inatitulion, your draitna will 
be raalind. Parsons M sarvKa 
may climb a step up tha status 
ladder. Industnallsti I Tha plarrs 
that you ware about to write off 
will suddenly become easy to 
accomplish. Avoid rash driv- 
mg. Your concern for relativas 
will be appreciated. 



CANCf-R (June 21 — July 7%\ 
This week you ere Ulo^ to 
lake things and people too 
much lor granted aiu) aa a 
raault you may aspartertea ear> 
lain difllcuHtas and probtams. 
Walt till Jura 1, before signing 
agreaments ahd long-tam con¬ 
tract If you sn an oMcutho. 
a tnarvtiioua new cycle In your 
financial attatra may start from 
June 2. 



LEO (July n — Aug. 21) 
GNa eencaaaioaia avoid 
being over critical tie 
chancoa are. you jpiuvi 
a groat deaf of naodMaa dfaf 
Iron your pamonal and oficiel 
Ufa. A kielry artd proaparoua 
period wW ba aapartanead If 
you are a coneactor. a do c tor 
or ate propTMtor of a hdlal. For 
buakiaaa axaciittvaa. dtia it 
party thna t For arbsM. a period 
Of Artarclai gahL 



VinOO (Aug. 22 - Sepl. 22) 
Planetary trpnaA mil aggra* 
vale partnership atpanaat. 
takas and an yWng mat la not 
diracify coAcamad wWt yoiw 
pareonai mcoma. At 9w oitea, 
you wltl have a cheerful Uma. 
A sudden and lucfey develop- 
merit may taka place on June 
2. If you are in bueinesa. 
hunga will go well for you. 
Before the weak anda, you are 
bound lo have one or two 
strokes of good foriuna. 

ifi 

LIBRA (Sept. 23 — OCL 22) 
This weak should marli a 
Iwrrwng point lor you — eapaci- 
ally from Om 3O0t. H you ara 
sirvgte. pta dawning of a now 
phOM — (morviaga ? new 
partnacthip 7) la indl c asad. 
6uainear man dealing in paper 
and printing melmiale afiouW 
be careful — (govemmanf 
poUey may creaea proMema. 
For indsjaVftIMa g>fS is an 
ai^ickKB Uma to appoint 
sacretariaa or conAdartbal 
asa cuti va a Spoculotfon should 
ba avoidad. Tha haeWi of your 
spouea may cauaa worry. 



SCORPIO (Oca. 23 — Nov. 22) 
A haefie waaA lor you. You 
may Rnd younetf Involved in 
the sale or purctaaa of pio- 
pariy, Addhtortal raaponeh 
bflWas WIN be puMd on you. 
Chooaa May 30 H you M 
c oma m plMIfig cbanglng your 
)ob or loeM^ tor new oppor- 
tonHtoe. induabtaMa may 
begin to amarga from the red 
from Jurta 1 . 




SAOrTTARIUS (Nov. 23- Dec 20) 
You are r>ow heading into 
a weak whan you can only 
barialli from a change of raai- 
danca and envirownani. 
Importam family ehangaa aleo 
bMlIcaiad. O^lopintnl In 
buainasa will prove that all 
your efforts and sacrifias have 
bean worthwhile. Doctors and 
advocalas may plan short 
trips. Jealousy at the office 
may lead you Into daprosalon. 



CAPRICORN (Dec. 21 — Jan. 19) 
Tha Iral half of tha weak yo * 
will be preoccupied wtin 
Importam chartgas at your 
PfAoe. The second half is 
marltadly lucky lor you, and 
new pahnarahipa or asaocia- 
tiona wIM ba to your great 
advantega. Paraonal finances 
ihouid no lorvgar pe 
a maior problem. Business* 
men may experianee a wind- 
fell. Industrlatists may lake 
a Irto lo a toraign couniry. 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 —Feb. 16} 
Tide Of hick hows fivour* 
ably for you. But. business¬ 
men. you will ba let down by 
people you truat and you witi 
ba pul lo a lot of truubia and 
axpanaa on behalf of others. 
Persona in aarvlca will be eble 
to er>]oy life again. Induetrfai- 
Me may aaparlarKa soma 
drffarancaa in thair circle. 
Your health win require eoma 
care. An addition lo axleting 
properly IhtHcatad. Your plan 
ID build your own house will 
begin to matarlaicta. A 9 tin< 
fuf weak for profeaelcnais. 



PISCES (Fab. IB — March 20) 
Th$ weak la tikaly to be 
trying financially but apacts- 
cwkw davatopmanta at work 
sMuM anabla you to diemiaa 
any finwtcktf feara you may 
have had. TIwugh ttM l< • 
Uma of raamcttona and iimita* 
Uona m your paraongl Rff you 
Mild ba abla to aohlava iha 
undemkandlng and harmony 
yeu daaira in ratoUenahip^ 
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WIN it sound cnrde, If not exactly here- 
tira{, to say on this 112th birth anniver- 
sary of ^bindranath that his name 
means good business, good money ? It 
happens to be true. 

if one looks hard with eyes uncoated 
with a film of sentimentality, one Is faced 
with some bitter facts about what Ptay 
be called the Tagore image — even in 
West Bengal, his home State. As a one¬ 
time rebel now a mature observer, Mr. 
Buddhadev Bose, put it. the Tagore 
element in our national life is grossly 
over-rated. 

That Is not something to wonder at 
really. A man dedicated to writing or 
painting, however varied his talents, 
can hardly be a positive, generally per¬ 
ceptible presence in public life. Neither 
Shakespeare nor Goethe ever was. Nor 
was Rabindranath. His verv persona, 
ccenbining flamboyarue wiln grey dis¬ 
tinction, was a deterrent. The Bengali 
)8 given to hero-worship and it did not 
go aga'nst the Bengali grain to surround 
the poet with an aura of reverence. 
Rituals grew and came to stay. Even to 
the man in the street with nothing but 
a vague awareness of literary qualities. 
Tagore was the Gurudevc. something 
which can with good reason make a 
sensitive admirer’s gorge rise. But all 
this was wevship from a distance. 
Tagore the man never quite succeeded 
in reaching the public heart. Which was 
doubtless a good thing for his persortal 
art. 

It is because Tagore is such a hasy 
figure in our national gallery of heroes 
^ unlike Gandhi or Aurobindo or Nehru 
— that his impact on the twiside world 
is now all but obliterated. Tagon took 
the Western world by storm in the 
second decade of this century. 'Riere was 


not an ounce of condescension in the 
homage paid The British Empire might 
have looked upon the Nobel award as a 
mark of imperial benevolence but the 
wording of the citation leaves one in no 
doubt that here was high praise seriously 
meant. The wave of admiration receded 
and Tagore has not been back in the 
Western man's esteem since. What 
caused this decline is a subject of research. 
The early enthusiasm of Yeats and Pound 
and Eliot's cold indifference may be 
worth going into in detail But the fact 
remains that not only U Tagore’s poetry 
no km^r widely read abroad, his role 
in Indian history is not clearly known 
either. Only Santiniketan — a far cry 
fnmi the poet’s dream — remains as a 
showpiece. 

A^inst this backg^nd of the 
dwir^hng presence of Tagore, the huge 
commercial exploitation of the Tagore 
magic in this country appears immensely 
interesting. It covers a wide sp^trum 
of ao-calM culture — books, discs of 
music and dance-drama, clav-modelling 
and above all the chocolate-box tourist 
image of Santiniketan. 

The hard core of commercialism, of 
course, has a bit of literary and artistic 
icing as well. Not all that Mppens in the 
fortnight of Tagore’s birth anniversary— 
Kabipakhsha as it is called ^ U with an 
eye to the main chance. The anniversary 
hlu by now become sc^nething of a social 
institution in Bengal — now Bangladesh 
has also joined in the communal wor¬ 
ship. The worldwide celebrations in the 
year of the poet’s centenary have created 
a precedent, for good or ill. Centenaries 
are now a common occurrence, Even a 
centenary of nuegoUoi has been observ¬ 
ed. The Tagore anniversarv has the 
additional advantage of falling in the 
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At i}it centre of the IHerory murA:cf 

body. 

The etory has acgnired a "best-seller" 

^tyle. __ 

month of Baisakh which is traditionailv 
the peak season in the publishing world. 
The holkhata in the College Street area 
has. for as tong as one can ronember. 
been a major literary event In Bengal 
and business remains brisk for a month 
ur so from that date. AraWwkiPho and 
Baisakh complement each other. Young 
writers who find their publkationK 
usually hard to sell have often combined 
the festive mood with business calcula¬ 
tion on Baisakh 25 and found it paying. 
On the morning of that memorable day. 
as thousands throng the poet’s room to 
pay their respects, even unshaven young 
^en with bleary eves and hoarse throats 
^ave not much difficulty in selling chelr 
Piushroom publications. 

As a rule, the elan utfal of such days 
^Pes not last more than a fortnight. 19^ 
in this rontrrt be described as a year 


of experiments. I asked many who had 
been deeply involved why that year was 
such a busy one but nobody could tell 
me (he reason. In his intnxiuction to 
‘ICabita Ghantiki' — a [>oeT.ry hour^ — 
w'hich proved an eight-hour wonder, ^rat 
Mukho|)adhyay writes about how the 
whole proj^t germinated, by sheer ac<!i- 
dent. The editors of ’Daiaik KabKa* — a 
daily which ran for fifteen days at least 
— also talk of poetic whimsy, silly chatter, 
sw'eat and tears but nothing alXMl the 
hows and whys of it. Obviously, one thing 
led to the other and creativity was spark¬ 
ed not a little by a ^irit of rivalry. Sunil 
Ganguly told me that he was associated 
with both ventures without giving his 
name to either. That did not win friends 
Kabita Ghantiki' was perhaps doom^ to 5 
be a flash in the pan. But (he fact that 
*Dainik KabiU' could come out re^arly 











SANTINIKETAN 


ES 


Jhti IS 4 o< T*^c 

A v«rv C«rniT«o $r(^t «r S^AiiAAeian 
ar>v «var>ing There rt itkak. de^c* 
af >0 rhythm ir) the ve*v an Ol S^imAelW 
You go to Sioiioikeia'' aat only u> relax 
but also to viv4> yoor aeneiMrt'es Arm 
ihe»e i 40 iruch la Me me^e Lueuous^ 
oriQ'hat pamlirigs oi Tegore 
Unforgertatle trascoee artd euoerb 
tteiuet Fine evenmlea cH a r«e«v style 
in lr>dian erchttKiure SenimAttan 
represents a meanloglul 
mrmernitv end the iradriton d Irtdia 
While at Sahimiheian you may stay at 
ow roirfisi lodge o« at one of our Luaury 
TciKitt Cottages Fot reservabons, cor'lici us 
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'he chocolnte-hcx foumf image a/ 
Sunhniftfton. The pocket of l^auty 
76i gay on Poush mela day otuI the 
day of the colour fextivai Whether 
U is the mniim, "u^hen in Bengol. 
0 ns fht Heiignlts Ho", or the hard 
ell of /hr Towrr.sf office, Sanlimketan 
is a ho/ i/evi on /he tourist menu. 
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for Afleen days and publish not <»i>lv 
l>oems but al.4o fairly decent fcatur^ 
wiLh a pa^c in English (nut such a good 
idea, really) without causing the editors 
to sell their little all shows that such 
I mbl tea lions can make it if comn'tlv 
limed and backetl by sustained effort. 

\1I this, however, is on the peiiphcrx 
<»f the lllemry market. At the centre is 
(he Visva-Phavali Publishing iKsly, a 
inoni)]>oljst if ever there whs one as far 
;is the w'orks of Tagore ait* (t>n(ei'ued. 
And, by all accounts, it chooses lo remain 
ihut way causing heart •imming in 

< evtuin i]uariers and leading to the sus¬ 
picion in genuine literary minds out<Hle 
Santiniketun that there is here a rharni- 
rd circle mentality intoleront of even 
i^tI I-meaning external eoojieralion Kov 
instance, Sunil Ganguly told me a sugges- 
Don had been made more than onci* that 
sclei'lions fiom Tngore be publishitl 
under the guidaiK^e of eminent writers, 
regal'd I ess <»f whether they had links wuth 
Siiminlketan or not. Dui notwily m Virn'o* 
Shui'iili was mclme<j to consider the 
|mishI One mav see m it ihe same kind 
of insularil.v which oni'e n)ion h time nut 
:i siK'jal ban <m hanging a Jamini Koy 
painting in a Santinikelan hc»me 11 got 
ihis from Puddhadev liose) although the 
jxiet himself thought highly of the paint¬ 
er. In any case. Tagore li still huumi by 

right law'S and is yet to ntiain the 
univcrsnhty, publicul inn wise, that is cii- 
loyed by ShHxeS|)eare. for instance. All 
ihis is in the interest of Visvn-Pharati 
*hieh has come a long way <un<'e the lean 
'\uys when not even one etlilion of a 
Tagore Ixxik — apart from •’tJeelanjali" 
perha{\s sold out. Not long ago. 
i'Iderly people ix^all, a Tr.gorc publica- 
tim enjoyed wide sales only if It was 
i*(H‘sirlhed as a texllmok. But the story 
has now aojuired a ")jest*sellcr*’ style. 

Sanchavita ' and '*GeeUbitan" are the 
two gold-mines. Even ‘"Shesher Kabita’* 
has a fair market. The "kabipaksha” dis- 
'•ciunt introduced about twenty years affo 
has been an effective promotional aid. 
Dr, Sushi I Ray told me that the idea 
ivhen the whole thing began was to rai^c 
enough funds to go round for the staff 

paying them had proved a problem. 
Ml eyes were on the moola that would 

in hand rather than on eventual pre^t 
Put soon Visva-Bharati saw it w*as on to 
• good thing. The system has two 
The tiook-seller get^ an increased 

< t)mmiasion. And the buyer gets a dis¬ 
count. Book-sellers have been known to 
birn this concession to account by taking 
^ large number of books from the pub- 
i'-^hers under the fortnightly arrangem^ni 

then staggering sales to wriggle out 
'^f ihe buyera discount bit. If this has 
[■obbed the buyers of a pretty penny, it 

not hurt the publishers much.. With 


the passage of time, the ^kahipakshii’'! 
discount, originally meant for Tagore [ 
works, has been extended to the writings, 
of others as well which is one salutary < 
l»y-product of the whole show', 
rnfortunalely, the present demand for 
Tagore's books cannot he interpreted as 
ail increasing interest in his thoughts. If 
r«ily means that Tagore's leather-bound 
volumes hat'O ber<>me part of the upjier 
c lass Bengjiii's interior decoration schemes 
and once ensewteed In shelves, the books 
are left alone to collect cobwebs. 

Here I should like to add a penwinal 
note. I w*as most intere.'^ted in finding 
out bow business in the "kabipaksha" 
compared with Ihe I'est of the year’s. t 
was also anxious to know what types of 
Tagore liooks the iiublic cared for. I 
dt'ew' a blank. 1 asked hr official in 
A'lsva-Bbarali pubbcdtlons for some 
stHtistics. Of course, it took me ul>out an 
hour to get to him. I was then assured 
that all will lie ready in four days. 1 
streU'hed it to five days for the gentle¬ 
man's (XHivenienre and contacted him 
at the apt>olnied time. He raised some 
])iddling (I'chnii'al objection about per- 
mi<sion from Bantiniketan. He also gave 
me lo understand that he and. hU 
I'olleagUfK had put their heads together 
for four days to reach the dynamic deci¬ 
sion that *b*uch twmiission would be 
iHKvssaiy. Kemarkttble! But then the 
Visva-Bliarali publication dej^artment 
w ill go on sitting pretty even in spite of 
niinoi* deviations ij'wu good manners. 

One pie in which Visva-Bharati has 
not been aide lo have a huger is the 
ti’anslation market. Macmillan's had 
gone and grabbed it. In any event, it 
does not look as though translations into 
Ihe European languages could be a money 
>pinner rcdlly. Tagore's poems and also 
his prose lely a good deal on the rhythm 
of tne original language and the charm¬ 
ingly inconsistent m^tey of imagery 
which no translation, however, well- 
done, can capture. Even Tagore’s own 
translations would not touch responsive 
chords in people whose mother-tongue 
is English, and the English of the 1970s 
at that. Nor is the message that ccHnes 
through likely to stir many Ramprasad 
might fire the Western imagination a 
good deal more today than Tagore, re¬ 
marked one who appreciate both. 
Translations into the Indian languages 
should do welt but that is in the good 
hands of the Sahltya Akademi and simllai 
august institutions. 

Whatever the proportion of the literate 

K blic in Bengal who would read Tagore 
pleasure, there can be absolutely no 
doubt that nobody can have spent any 
length of time in this State without 7 
absorbing some of his music Whether 
the popuUnsslion of Tagore songs 


whc.^e beauty is mainly in woids and 
images has Wen a healthy process or 
n«l, il has ensured permanence for the 
poet U was a UifTerent story three or 
four decades ago. Tagore songs then 
had tut a limited re on;(ne’e in Bengali 
Vik' and were to aM intents and purpose > 
the preserve of the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Santimketan Ashram and a few cultural 
ouKos in Calcutta. Things have changed 
beyond recognition, and the Gramophone 
('umpany has played a role uf no mean 
importance in bringing about this social 
metamorphosis. 

Mr oiman Ghose of the C<wnpany 
related the story of the early years when 
a flrive was launched to train up artistes 
and issue records on an ever increasing 



scale. Those were the days of breaking 
new ground with little commercial 
viability. The centenary year — 1961 — 
made all the difference in the world. 
Tagore music was very much in the air 
on that festive occasion and the Gramo> 
phone Company associated itself with 
the I'olebratlons by meeting growing 
public demand with records of special 
artistes. Now 30 to 40 artistes are record¬ 
ed every year. 

In the last hve years, art and trade 
have expanded immeasurably, hand in 
hand. Thii has in its turn contributed 
to the blossoming of public taste and 
critical appreciation. All this means 
making a packet and Vlsva-Bharati 
collects a fair cut with a royalty on 
all records sold. 

LPs have added a new dimension. 
They cover such a wealth ol Tagore 
music and poetry and help so much in 
preserving the tradition of yesterday, 
g binendranath Tagore, Sahana Debi. 
Katiak Das, Malati Ghosal. PankaJ 
Mu)lick, and others. Dance dramas like 


Shyama, Chandalika. Chitrangada. Sap- 
mochan, Valmiki Prativa, Kalmrigaya 
and so on. Special albums — seasonal 
songs, gems from Tagore, Basanta, 
Varshamangal and the like — have al^ 
come out. Sole LPs of Such it ra Mitra and 
Kanika Banerjee arc to appear (his year. 

The LPs have taken the disc-business 
in Tagore music and drama into the heart 
of the international market. The world¬ 
wide centenary celebrations stimulated 
interest abroa<f and now the Gramophone 
Company is flooded with international 
inquiries. The LP market has had a spin¬ 
off effect in other sectors too 

Books and music bequeathed by Tagore 
t(»geiher went into the world of the 
(inema and here again brisk business 



has been done. Some Tagore novels and 
stories have proved to be good box-office 
and some, with the deft touch of direc¬ 
torial talent, have achieved artistic 
excellence and all-India laurelA The 
popularity of Tagore stories with him* 
makers has continued unabated in the 
last twelve years, that is since the poet’s 
centenary. Here is a list — Arghya, Tin 
Kanya, Sandhyarag, Charulata, Atlthi, 
Khokababur Pratyabartan, Ntshithe. 
Shuva, Debatar Gras, Malyadan, Shasti. 
Megh o Houdra and Strir Patra. The 
directors include such famous ones as 
Debaki Bose, Satyajit Ray, Arundhati 
Devi and Purnendu Pattrea. The box- 
office takings have understandably 
fluctuated but have never been a real 
damper. 

OiU may not be far wrong to say that 
no place in the world associated with a 
writer has been ao successfully turned 
into a great tourist attraction as Santinl' 
kelan. Stratford is not a patch on it, 
if one bears in mind that Santinlketan 
can hardly boast of any such lively tradl* 




Tagore if* JilnJand. 


Fr07n Lift: Swhitra Sen m 
Chaturanga" Hasu Sanerjee in "Megh 
0 Roudra‘'.Apama Sen and Soumitra 
Chatterjee tn "Samapti" taboveT 
Madhcvi Hukherjee tn 
(below). 



tion in public performance spread over 
long 90 IIS as Stratford. The tiny poctet 
of beauty amid the yawning ugliness of 
the country really goes gay on a couple 
of occasions in the year — Pouah Mela 
and Holi but for the greater part of the 
year it presents a grey picture of green 
leaves and many-splendoured flowers 
cruelly bleached the hot Birbhum aun. 

Not every Western tourist's rup of tea. 

But whether it is the maiuin. *Vhen in 
Bengal, do as the Bengalis do*', or the 
hard-sell of the Tourist Office. Santini- 
ketan is a hot item on the tourist menu. 

Statistics, whether its interest lies in 
what it covers or what it reveals, should 
noi break an official's heart, certainly not 
of Mr. P. C. Kar who dug it up for me. 

No firm figures arc available on how 
many thousands make a visit on Poush 
Mela day or during the colour festival in 
spring. But total figures over the years 
snow a distinct improvement. De^mber 
19C6 to March : 590. April 1967 to 
March i9GR > 2555, April ]9fiH to March 
um : 2325. April 1970 to Mareh 1971 : 
3401, April 1972 to March 1973 : 4593. 

It has noi been possible, to aay the 
least, to attract tourists with anything 
remotely resemhling an Eric Linklater 
ty}»e of a Poet's Pub — tnofAfcer fhol a Itt 
Rabindranath and all but Santiniketaii 
has not done too oadly in the way of 
hostelries. The setline is Nature to wttich 
Tagore would have snuddered to nut the 
signature of AH. But a goorl deal of 
modern thinking in the shape of creature 
(omfurUs went into the designing of the 
Touriat Lodge .sUrted in I9fk». It cost a 
small fortune ^ Ks. 12.49 lakhs and the 
investment, hy all indications, has been 
worth it. The 89 bed lodge with an IH- 
member staff has its hands full. It is ably 
backed up by Ratan Kuthi, an inexpen¬ 
sive stylish little bungalow with tasteful 
appointments. The international Guest 
House is less exclusive though pretty 
comf^Mlable while the Purba Palli Guest 
House ib for the common man. Around 
the nucleus of tourism promotion, private 
enterprise has spread its wings. At least 
three new hotels came up in the last 
deca^. 

Travelling, of course, depends moiv 
on tranmrt than on shelters for the 
night The brisk tourist trade has had 
its impact on the transport trade in 
Santiniketan. The main conveyance is 
the cycle rickshaw — about 500 of the.n 
are on the job. It has been estimated 
that about ISO rickshawpullers make a 
living by catering to tourist demand. 
Arrangements for more luxurious sight¬ 
seeing trips have also come in the wake 
of the establishment of the Tourist Lodge 
The car attached to the Lodge is ideal 9 
for taking in Santiniketan together with 
Maiaangore. Bakreahwar. Jaidev-Ken- 



IT TQ onO£n: Njn«Nir. T;ir;<|)Uh iiiKl lhiri!ii|nir. 

VieM Bh»r«ti Kjimkm:;* ficim lliis sciunv «iv ‘m lh<* 

.'Mcl l..lyll.-.l ..nniiiil Us. 11,HK) 
dtya wh#n »>oi Mi thr \c;iv I1i74*7-i, 
rtft one •fliiion TIuisi* whd l omo In "ilo” ihc |»bi-c fmni 
• Tejofo Booh In iln It in himI hiv 


$old out 


” iviiilv in *f«» iH) a biiyinii s^)rv«^ 

SiintiniktMdii hjs a liM (n otfrr iiml u lot 
hvlyni^ I he lin\i\ troiinniy not h 
( ililv The n))*anization (kNihni: with 
handliHirn ivvasinv amt woud work 
rmjdnys wet I mor I fill ami It*; 

inl;d Si\\os rtiiiihs over a ytsir arc in Iht* 
vniinlv «d U^. 4 lakhs Sundry mher 
nnnUu >' of tJio KoOk* cenlre fetch alioul 
h.s UMKHI annuallv la'uthov article' 
iinhi Santnilkeiaii have a wide nuirket 
r<»r ihci* elegant r)rni>h. Batik h«iK al»» 

I a Ill'll 1 on. Ksjiorts are made of some of 
the {Mtulucts 1 c> countrie.s uk far a|iart as 
.laiMii and the .Velherlamls, TIic market¬ 
ing Hi such artistic sluff has Jed to the 
oj'cnink* <d <^vcr ten Khop»; on Hantinikctan 
Koad whu h ^ivo jot»« (u no less than 24 

jiMipIr. 

Noi all the ahjetfi d'art wuh Tagore 
associations iwne from 5kintinikclan. 
however Krishnanagar with iU age-old 
tradilion of clay art has not been idle in 
this sphere though admittedly it has not 
U*en iibU* hit the market with a big 
bang so far. Possibilities are immense. 
One curio exporter could say c^and 
that he had exported as many as 500 clay 
figures of Rabindranath in the centenary 
year, ItKII The stuff went mainly to the 
Continent Including Soviet Russia. The 
demand ehwffy originated from Indians 
10 lihivad who wanted mementos to present 
In Kuropean friends. Inquiries have 
poureiJ in subKctiuenily but b^auae <4 


the brittleness of clay piecest these were 
mainly altotit the jxiH.^ihliity of buying 
similar artkles In uJa.sier of J^aris or 
bronze, Shields with hUKb< of Tagore en 
graved on th<*m also have piospiTts. 
es|ieclally in Ceylon. In llKIl, n 
M<»ngkong*bdsed Chinese exporter had 
si Ik •pieces spts'ially made with Tagore's 
bust painte<J or embruiiJcred on them 
Koliuwing up this line has a treiuendou.*^ 
future also. One may find it interesting 
to know that locally sales of Tagore 
objects really pick up ai melas on Rat ha- 
Ultra day when along w'ilh busts of 
Vivekananda and Hamakrishna Ihev 
attract a great many buyers. 

And now may I end on a tirmiy depre* 
catory note 1 It is. of course, not to >x' 
held against the beneficiarii'S of the so 
called Tagore Industry that they have 
made a good job of it. It Is fab enough 
as long as it does not debase public taste 
and affect the genuine appreciation of 
Tagore by those few who really matter. 
But for God's sake, let us not allow the 
honeyed exquisite ness of the Tagore 
melody to degenerate into a cacophonous 
public menace. The mass culture 
doing )ust that The celebrations on 
Tagore anniversaries held by recognised 
groups, though not altogettjer free froin 
unseemly feuding, produce a fair amouni 
of sincere cultural activity on sound 
economic principles. But 0 Lord, deliver 
us frxMn the tamesha that goes by the 
name of hunage to the poet which every 
little club in every pera in the city and 
the mofunil goes to such trouble to 
perpetrate. 

SYAMALENDU BANCRJEE. 



__PART TWO 

Simple ey6 exerciser snd a few home 
remeiiie$ will go a long way in reAortng 
ihc sparkle to your cycH. 

Do you know that aUr-gazing is a good 
exercise ? Stand in your Balcony at ni^t 
and gaze at the stars without blinking 
(ill your eyes feel watery. Now dose your 
eyes and sit back for five minutes, try* 
iriR to itdnk of unexciting, pleasant 
things. 

Hold n p^^ncil verlkally in front of 
vour eyes, « foot away. Now slowly look 
up from the tip to the end of the pencil 
with your eyes, without moving your 
face or your neck. Now look fn*m down- 
words to upwards. Do this 0-6 times. 

Now hold the pencil hofizontally, one 
fx>t away from you at eye level. Follow 
#raze from left to right, then right to 
left. Do this 5-6 times- 

Withoul moving your head, look in a 
semi •circle from one comer of the room 
to the other, then back again. For 
disciples of Bharata Natyaiu, thi^se 
exercises should be familiar. 

Here are some home-made recipes In 
lend life to your eyes: 

After your bath, splash on cold water 
into eyes. You will immediately feel 
refreshed. 

When your eyes feel tired and bum, 
especially in sumniei or during exams, 
put pure rose water (and not rose 
essence) In your eyes. 

For tired eyes, soak wads of cotton 
wool in cucumber Juice or rose water, 
then place on eyelids. Lie down and 
relax for 10 minutes. Thin slices of 
cucumber placed on the eyelids also 
give the same effect. 

Another favourite is to put a feW drops 


of lavender water or eue de cologne in a 
cup of cold water. Soak a handkerchief 
CM* pads of cotton wool in this solution 
and place on eyelids 

A few drops of onion juice in the eves 
will not only make the eyes sparkle, but 
also cleanse them thoroughly. This Is 
popular in South India. Of course, your 
eyes; will bum and water terribly for the 
first few minutes. 

In some commumiies in North India. 

E re ghee Is also put in the eyes, but I 
ve never tried this mcthcxi. ’ 

When your eyes hum, rub coconut 
oil gently over the evclids, bul make sure 
it d<ieKn*( go into the oye» This has a 
remarkably cooling effixt. 

and kajnl are timc-honoun*d 
Indian Ix^auly prrparation.s. But u retful 
sliHly has revealed that fiiirjua (rontains 
lead and constant use can cause 
anaemia 

)l is h(»ticr to make kAjnl at home us 
if ensures its purity and is safer for the 
eyes. 

The South Iruiian method: 

Clean a lump well The wick should 
not bi' dirty. Ose pure gingclly oil, ghee 
or castor oil. to light the lamp. 

Take a flat Iron ,s|xxm, rubl)eu scrupul¬ 
ously dean. Blare it u few inches ali>ve 
the flaoK'. It will start smoking. After 
a time, a thick black crust will form on 
the stKxtn. Remove the crust and 
}»nwder finely. 

Mix the powder with pure castor oil 
to make ,i thick nasu* and use regularly. 
The North inavin method: 

Wrap a Uttio crushed ulum and cream¬ 
ed garlic in clean cotton wool. Soak in 
castor oil and bum. Keep a clean iron 
spoon on top of the fiamc. Collect the 
thkk blaik crust and powder fine, mix 
with castor oil to form a gooey paste. 

Remember to clean hands before mak¬ 
ing the kajof. If your complexion is oily 
ar^ the kajal spreads out of your eyes, 
use It at night and wash it off In the 
morning with beson or .«:oap and water. 

Eyelashes cannot grow longer or thick¬ 
er than they are intended to be. but 
regular care will certainly improve their 
looks, if they are unnaturally thin due 
to ill health. 

Use moUii (milk topi on the lashes 
overy night. The fat content in it is said 
to thicken lashes. 

Apply pure castor oil on the lashes, 
eyebrows and inside the eyes, ft will 
bum in the beginning, but will have i 
soothing effect later on. 

To curl lashes, apply a little vaseline 
on (hem, then curl them in an upwaixl 
motion with the tip of your finger. 

With eyes sparkling with rest and H 
good health, apply eye make-up for 
maximum effect 

INDRANJ KAMATH. 
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the midrlS to end at ■ 
bow In front llehroo 
p^tcd out that the 
other w toe bare midriff 
couid effectiTely be hid¬ 
den ^ the m»bone — 
an NB for ahyttem 
<2) The purple and 
mustard maxi, also creat¬ 
ed from fully lined 

e ted voile (Ra. 72) 
a Regency style cut, 
demure and o)de-worlde. 
Purple on the bodice, 
abow and on the frill 
brt^tens the total effect 
Mehroo found it soft and 


cool, and ideal for en 
evening party. 

(S) Mehroo next 
whiaked out the Tantra' 
outfit made Cr«n khadi 
ilU.is). The full-sleeved 
top gpea feoDketrie while 
the lared pants have 
knee patchea, the sUtus 
symbcH of the active 
young! In dark groan 
and abades of blue, thU 
outfit evbkea dreanii of 
moasy banks and oom 


Mehroo Siroff is the 
manageress of the Purple 
Plover boutique in Bg^ 
bay. Surprise, surprise. 
Mehroo is also the model 
you see dispbjtng her 
choice of summer fash¬ 
ions? 

She did a courm of 
textile designing and 
tailoring at the J. J. 
School of Arts In Bmn- 
bey. Not only does 
stitch her own clothes — 
Mw also tailors for her 
lister and her friend' 

Smug at having dis¬ 
covered such an auUvw* 
iu on clothes. I aiked 
Mfhrnn to make a few 
suggertions for the 
long hot days ahead. 

(1) The fully-Uned 
ghagn choli b^ printed 
voi& (Rs. 85) was, I 
stroQgly suspect. Meh- 
roo's not • so - se c ret 
favourite. Ttw chcdi has 
a crossover front, form¬ 
ing a V neck, and long 
rifl^ns of the aame 
material that wind around 




shirt of hne khadi 
(Ra. 36) and a ;um|>* 
suit in printed cotton 
was next on show. With 
buckled shoulder straps, 
a fttted top giving way 
to belled rants, this out¬ 
fit, said Mehroo, was one 
for alt seasons. (Looking 
ahead : If summer comes 
can winter be far behind, 
and when winter comes, 
switch the undershirt fur 
a woollen pullover!) 

Again a khadi 
shirt, but this time in 
blue (Rs. 38) tispping a 
wraparound ^irt in seer¬ 
sucker. Against white, 
blue, mustard and red 
checks come on strongly. 
Hint: try a red, muatard 
or white shirt as well. 
The outfit ^uld look 
just as snazzy. The skirt 
which falls like a dream 
and twingi wih every 
movement, alao comes In 
white with pbik or 
green checks or plain 
vanlUt Ice cream white. 


hasn't made friends with 
the currently popular 
platform soles! 

Accessory wise, Mehroo 
is very enthusiastic 
about Huge and bangles. 

With her delicate Taci< 
ai featurea,* reed slim 
figure, and particular 
bread of chanxL Mehroo 
set off the clothee as 
well u any profdeelonat 
oodal 

ovmre; 


Terrific as a hostess out* 
fit. suggested Mehroo. 
great as a lounger. 

Mehroo. who gave the 
impression thaU she 
would run a mile frcmi 
make-up, allowed her 
twin to touch her face 
with cosmetics fur the 
photoe. For the evening 
do, m> more than light 
foundation, roll-on mas¬ 
cara and a slick of Upper, 
fliw nid firmly. 

Sandal-type footwear 
and low h^ls are Meh* 
lOo's footnutes — she 









Beginning a new novel by 
GEORGES SIMENON 



Maigrct was playing in the tepid rays of 
■d March sun. It was not with his child* 
hood bricks he was playing but with his 
pipes. 

He kept five or six pipes on his desk 
and he invariably select with care the 
one which suited his mood. 

His gaie was vacant and he was 
slumped in his chair. He had just made 

(1 decisior. which would affect the remain* 
ing years of his career. He had no 
regrets, but even so he could not help 
feeling a touch of melancholy. 

Mechanically and with great snlemnity* 
he rearranged the pipes on his blotting 
14 paper in more or less geometric patterns, 
or else into shapes that remindeu him of 
various animals. 


His morning's post lay in a pile on the 
right-hand si^ of his desk and he did 
not feel like dealing wi^ it. 

On his arrival at the Police Judictaire 
just before nine o'clock, he had found a 
summons from the chief of police. This 
In itself was unusuai and as he went to 
the Rue du Palais he wondered what it 
could mean. 

The chief of police saw him immedi¬ 
ately and was extremely affable and 
weil-dispoaed. 

*Can you guess why I wanted to see 
you V 

'1 must admit 1 can't.' 

'Do sit down and light your pipe.' 

The chief of police wss a youngish 
man, .hardly more than forty, The pm* 



onsieur Charles 



iluct of u good univui'sUy. he was a 
‘Stylish dresser, perhaps a little loo much 

.'fj 

*You know that the head of the Police 
ludiciaire is retiring next month after 
'wetve years in I discussed 

ihe question of his successor with the 
M mister of the Interior yesterday and 
wo both a^eed to offer you the poet’ 

The chief of police undoubtedly 
e xpected Maigret’s face to light up with 
joy. Instead of which the latter's 
’xpression grew sombre. 

’U it an order V he asked, almost 
•^bnipily. 

’No, of course it isn’t. But as you 
Know it's an Important promotkm: 
there’s no higher position in the police 


Judkiaire_’ 

'I know that. Yel I’d still prefer to 
remain at the head of the Criminal 
Division. Please don't be offendtd at 
my reaction. I've had forty years of 
active police service. It would be hard 
for me to spend my days trooped up in 
an <^Bce, looking through hies and 
occupying myself with adminUtra- 
tion_ 

11)0 chief of police could not conceal 
his astonishment, 

'Shouldn't you ^ink it over for a few 
days before me your answer ? 

Perhaps you’d like to talk it over with 
Madame Maigret V 15 

’She woukT understand how I feel.’ 

'So do I and I don’t want to insist. 
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Nevertheless, nis expression was one 
of slight annoyance. He understood 
without understanding. Maigret needetl 
the human contact which he got from 
his investigations. People had often dis* 

; approved of his not directing his 
oiKpiirics from his office and of his 
roniing actively involved» carrying out 
nmtiiw tasks usually considered the 
duly of ordinary insp^dors. 

Maigrct was playing, his mind a blank. 
Mo ha<i now arranged his pipes in a 
luitloni which reminded him of a 
iTaiu*. 

Tito sun j)oured in through the window. 
The chief of police had accompanied him 
to the door and had shaken hands in a 
friendly way. Yet Maigret knew that his 
dec ision would be resented in high places. 

l^lovdy. he lit one of his pipes and 
l>egan h) smoke it. taking short puffs. 

II had taken him a few minutes to 
decide about a future which of itself 
would not be very long, sim^e he would 
retire m three years' time. Good God. 
they could at least a)i(»w him to spend 
thw ih>i‘e remaining years as he w'ish- 
eti! 

He lu^iKled to escape from his office, 
to Ik: out and about in all weathers, to 
discover a whole new world with each 
en<|Uiry. He needetl those hmg hours 
sfK*nt waiting at the ttiuntor of some 
Mxtnd. drinking ealvados or liecr 
depending on the (ircumstances. He 
needed the long. ))atk:nl struggle in his 
office with a susu^t who. after refusing 
to say anything for several hours, would 
often break down and make a dramatic 
ronfession. 

He was uneasv. What he fearetl was. 
that they would reixmsider and some-' 
how oblige him to actepl the ]>r(miolion 
And h** did not want that at any priiv. 
even though it was as good as a field• 
miirslKd s baton. 

Me (ontinucHl to rearrange his pipes. 
(M'casiimally moslng one like a chess 
pierc. A discreet knock made him 
jump, on ihe disir which rommuntCiifH 
with the inspector’s duty room. 

Reform he could n-plv. l^poinie wolk- 
ed in. 

’Sorry to disturb you. patron 

‘You’re not disturbing me in the 
least . ’ 

It was now almost ten years since 
l./aiK>inte had joined the Police .ludiclaire. 
anil he liad Iwen known as lluie 
l.npolnie.’ In those days, he had been tall 
and lanky. He had since grown stouter. 
He had got married and had two child¬ 
ren. Yet he was still known as little 
Lapointe', and .some would have added : 
'Mdigrel’s ])el' 

'There’s a woman in my office who 
insists on seeing vou personally. She 
won't tell me anything. She*s Mtiing holt 


upright on her chair and is very much 
determined to have her way.’ 

That often happened. People would 
read about Maigret in newspaper articles 
and would insist on seeing him in per¬ 
son. It wa.'i often difficult to make them 
change (heir mmds. Some of them even 
managed. God knows how. to discover 
his home address and would come and 
ring his doorbell in the Boulevard 
Richard-1 .«noir, 

’Did she give you her name?' 

Here’s her card': 

Madame Suhin-LeneRque 
207 bts. fjouUvard Siaint-Oermain 
‘She seems peculiar to me/ Lapointe 
aiklod, ‘She stares right at you and she’s 
lloi « sort of nervous, I hat makes 

the right-hand side id her mouth droop. 
She hasn't taken her gloves off. l>ut you 
can sec that her finger's never stop 
clenching.* 

’Ask her to come in, and stay with us. 
Bring vour sh oil hand pad lust in case.' 

Maigret looked at his pipes with a igh 
of regret. His luile break was over. 

He stood up when the woman came Intc 
the room. 

’Please sit down. Madame....’ 

She w'js staring at him. 

’Arc vou really Superintendent 
Maigret ?’’ 

*1 am.' 

I imagincil you falter.' 

She was wearing n fur coat with << 
matching hat. Wus U mink ? Maign^i 
had no idea: the wife of a divisional 
su perm tone tent u.sually had to make do 
with rabbit fur or. at best, musquash ami 
raiHMMt 

Mar I a me Sabin-i.,evew|ue’s guze travel! • 
ed slowly iNiunrl the office, as though 
npiking an inventory. When Lapointe 
sat down ill one end of the desk with hi'' 
|K‘ncU and she asked : 

’Is this young man going to stay here 
’Yes he is/ 

’He's going to lake down our conversa¬ 
tion V 

’li's (he ivgulations/ 

She fnjwntsi anrl her fingers clasped 
her cnrodilc handiwg more firmly. 

’I thought I could s|Kfak to you in 

pri^ iiU*.’ 

Maigitt dill not answer. He was watch¬ 
ing her and he had to agree with Lapointe 
that (here was something extremely odd 
aboul her. At some moments, her stare 
w'as so intenM' as to Ik embarrassing, 
while at others she seemed far away. 

‘I suppose you know who I am 
•rve iviid the name on your card.’ 

Ik) you know who my husband ia ’’ 

1 expect he has the same name as you 
‘Mc’h one of the best-known solicitors 
111 Pari*.' 

The corners of her lips (witched con* 
slant))'. She seemed to nnd it difficult (c 



calm. 

'Please go on.' 

'He’s disappeared.’ 

'In that case, you shouldn’t have come 
to me. There’s a special department 
which concerns itself with missing pot’ 
sons.’ 

She gave a sad, ironic smile and did not 
Iwther to answer. 

It w*as difficult to decide how old she 
was. Probably in her early forties, ai 
most foi'ty«iive ; hut her fac'e was lined 
and there were bags under her o'es. 

Had you been drinking IjefoW* you 
came here V .Maigrct suddenly a>iked her. 

'Do you really want to know?* 

'Yes. T do. It wan you who insisted on 
< (iming to see me, wasn't it ? You mus’ 
('xpe<i me to ask questions you might 
consider indist reet.' 

'I ex pent ed vmi to 1 h' diffoi'ent, more 
niKlerstanding.^ 

'It’s precisely because I'm living in 
understand that I mn.si know certain 
ihings.' 

I had two ghiK.S4*K of ctigiiac. to give 
me courage.’ 

‘Only two V 

She louktsi at him without rt'plymg 

'When did your husband disapficar?' 

'Over a month ago. On Kebmorv IKih 
It's now the 21st of Maivh .. 

'Did he tell >ou he was going otT on a 
journey V 

'He didn't tell me anylhiing’ 

'And you’ve waited until now to tell 
IIS that he's dlsaptiearcd ?' 

•I'm u»'d to it.' 

'To what?' 

"I'o his going away for xe>*eral da>» at 
I time.' 

'Huw long has this been going on ?' 

•For years. It began shortly after our 
marriage, fifteen years ago.’ 

'Doesn’t he give you any explanation 
when he goes away ?' 

‘I don't think he does go away.’ 

I don't understand. 

'He stays in Paris or in the suburbs,' 

How do you know V 

'Because in the beginning I had him 
loll owed by a private detei'iive. Then I 
'topped it, because it was always the 
Hame thing.’ 

She spoke with some difficulty; she 
had certainly drunk more than two glass- 
cj? pf cognac. And it wasn't simply to 
cive herself courage that she had drunk 
^hem, for it was obvious from her raddled 
and from the effort she had to make 
to keep her composure that she often got 
drunk. 

‘I'm waiting for you to lei) me the 
delaiU.’ 

'My husband's like that' 

Dike what?* 

He hu these fancies all of a sudden, 
'to meets a woman he likes and l^e feels 



the nets I U* live with her for a few daw. 
.So far. Ills Inn^t romance, if you f'ouM 
I rdl it tiiat. has lasted two weeks ' 

7 >o you mean lo telJ me that he \wks 
u;» these women in tlip street 

Almost. lie usually fimLs ihem in 
iii^htclulH^.' 

I 'i)cH*s he go out by himself ?' 

‘Always, yes/ 

‘lie never u»k you with him 
*Wo have meant nothing Ui each olhei 
for years ' 

‘Vet you're worried.' 

‘I am. for his sake' 

‘Not for yoiir <iwn sake?* 

She gave him a hard, defiant look. 

•No.’ 

•you don‘I love him any moreT 
•No.* 

•Ones he love you?’ 

•Kvun less so.’ 

'Hul you still live together* 

‘We have a big Hal, We keep different 
liours. 60 we don't meet often * 

With astonishment across hU face. 
UtKiinte continued to lake his shorthand 
notes. 

'Why did you come here?* 

•So that you’d firnl him.* 

‘This is the Hrst time you've been 
worried ?* 

•A month is a long time He didn't 
lake anything with him. not even a small 
suitcase, no spare clothes, nothing. He 
didi.'t cvim take one of the cars.' 

‘Have you several cars?* 

'Two. A Bentley, which he usually 
takes, and a Fiat, which I nomially use.' 
* 1)0 you drive?' 

'Our chauffeur. Vittorio, drives me 
when I go out * 

'Do you get out a lot ?’ 

Nearly every afternoon * 

‘L)u you go and see friends?* 

'I don't have any fnends....' 

Maigrct had seldom met such a bitter, 
disconcerting woman before. 

‘Do you go shopping?* 
loathe going into shops.' 

'Do you go for walks in the Bois de 
Ploulogne, or anywhere else 7* 

'I go to the cinema.' 

'Every day?’ 

Almost every day. When I don't feel 
loo tired/ 

As with all addicts, the moment had 
come when she needed a drink to give 
herself a lift. Maigret could see that she 
would have given anything for a brandy, 
hut he did not intend to offer her one. 
even though he kept a bottle in his cup¬ 
board for special occasions. He felt 
siightly a>rry for her. 

•J'm trying to understand, Madame 
Sabin.' 

18 'Madame SabimLevesque,' she said, 
currecUng him, 

'As you wish. And so your husband dis- 


apjwars regularly ?’ 

'Never for a« long as a month.' 

'So you've told me already.’ 

*I have a foreboding.' 

•Wlial kind i>f forelwding ’’ . 

‘I'm afraid something may have 
hapficneil to him . ' 

‘Do YOU have any reasons for suppos¬ 
ing ihal'’' 

•No. Vou don’t need a veason to have 

a fon'iMiding.' 

'.Acconlnig to you, your husband is a 
|M'nininen 1 sc»lici 1 or.’ 

sijy that he has one of the most 
^^I^'e^*sful jivat'iices in Paris ’ 

'How lioen hx‘ manage io go away so 
legularly 7' 

'Oeraiti isn't at all hko the usual 
sulicitor. He inherii^xl his fslhcr’s firm, 
hul ifs the head dork who handles evcr\ • 
thing... 

‘Vou seem tired 

Tni always linnl My health is’m 

’What al){)Ul your husband's health 
'He'.s forly*eighi. hut he's as fit as a 
young man.' 

‘From what you KOI me. we’d be nursi 
likely lo pick up his trail around the 
nighUluhs 
•That's right.’ 

Maigret was thoughtful. He felt that 
he wus on the witmg track and that her 
answers were not getting them any¬ 
where. 

He wondeied for a moment if tJic 
w'ontan was mail, or at least unbalanceJ 
Quite a few of that sim had sat In hi.*^ 
office and he was always at a loss lo know 
how to deal wiih thi^. 

Her actual w'oids made sense ami 
souiHied numial enough, but at the same 
tinie cme coidd sense a divorce Udween 
her and reality. 

’Do you know if he liad a lot of money 
<»n him ?’ 

'As far as I know, he mostly uwhI his 
ehe<|ue-book.’ 

‘Have you dia ujwed this with the head 
clerk ?* 

’We're not on speaking terms.* 

•Why not?’ 

‘Because about three years ago my 
husband forbade me to go down to the 
offk’e.’ 

'Why was that?* 

'I don’t know ’ 

'You must know the head clerk, even 
if you're not on good terms with him' 
'His name is Lecureur; he's never liked 
me much.' 

'Did he work in the firm before your 
father-in-law died ?* 

'He's been there since he was twenty* 
two.’ 

'He may know more about your 
husband's whereabouts.* 

'Perhaps. Rut if I went lo ask him hv 



wouldn’t tell me anythini? , 

Maigret was beginning (n fimi lhat 
uvitch of hers exasperating. He re<ilixed 
ihat the interview was becoming more 
and more of^n ordeal for her. but in that 
lase why had she come ? 

•Was there a marriage contract between 

YOU ?’ 

'No.* 

‘Have you any money of vour own?' 
‘No/ 

I'hies your husband give you all the 
money you need V 

Yes. he does. He's not at all mean 1 
louldn't swear to it, but 1 think he is 
very rich.' 

Malgrct was questioning her m no 
jHirlicular order. He had invoshgaietl u 
number of avenues at random ami, so 
fill', he had got nowhere. 

I.isien. you’re tircti. That’s under- 
si.'imlablo. If you don’t mind. I’ll come 
.iiui see you at your flat thi.s aflcrmKm, ' 
As you wish.’ 

She did not get up. hut Mill fidgeted 
with her handbag. 

•What do you think of me '* she finally 
asked him. in a lower voice. 

'] <lon’1 think anything yet.' 

You find me <omvlicjile<l. don’t ynu ?’ 
Not neccHHJirily ’ 

'The girls at %h<K>l used to timl me 
lom plica ted tuul I’ve iie\er really had 
my fvienils.' 

Yci. you’iv verv intelligent ’ 

‘Do you think io’’’ 

She siinlod. her lipa <|Ui\<*nng as she 
•iid KO. 

'It hasn't done mo any gemd.’ 

Have ycai ever lieen happy 7’ 

Never I don’t know the meaning of 
die* w(»nl,’ 

She pointed to l«jq>ointe. who was still 
Uikiiig notes in shorthand. 

[toes this conversation really have to 
ho r^Kortled It’s diffieuli to talk freely 
H hcu someone’s writing down everV 
word you say,’ 

•(f there’s something confidential you 
want to tell me, well stop taking notes.’ 
•f have nothing mon to say ju?t 

miw. ..' 

She got up with some effort. Her 
•shoulders drooped, her back was slightly 
iuinched, and she was hoUow-chesled. 

'Hoes he have to come with you this 
afternoon ?' 

Maigret hesitated, wanting to give her 
<'hanee- 

’I’U come alone.’ 

'What time?' 

The lime which suits you best,’ 

1 usually have a nap. ‘What about 
'^ur o’clock ?' 

Tine.’ 

. 'It’s on the first floor. You take the 
light-hand door under the arch.’ 
to be ooneludod. - 
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have only 
ne competitor, 
Sanjeev Kumar 



sUKh" provcii H hu^ and 

fetched its plcasunt-faced. deaf-mute hero 
iinanimtius rivation. Which way is this 
National 1 Ick( A<1or award (Bharat) 
winner headed*^ Now* that his talent has 
W'v^^ aai?i)lc(l, wmilct he slick to off-beat 
roles ? What about Ins essenliiilly "nim- 
me Trial*' film conlracu*' 

"li was a lerrjhle dilemma", he slphi-<l. 
exhaling :i cloud of smoko "Secta aur 
a pure commoirial, had also tlnnc 
very Well an<l Sanjoev hiu\ a ro<kI oonH*(ly 
rok’ in i( "Raniesh Sip|)y unU others like 
hinj lK*f;an ndhinkin^: t'mdd I Iw iis) 
p>fnly-*»<w)ily for then* next film, for which 
I had aiirady si*tne<l 
'*On the one hand Ihv off-I km( mnvu*s. 
which are hi^ risks, have |)r(»|oi*ted my 
true woith. On the other, there is (ho 
Slar*|>otential in the niasala movies, 
which s|)cll instant suc'wss" 

"And now?" J askwl. 

"’Koshish' has made mo <'oiis«ochis of 
my resiHinsibilUy to the audio nit* At 
public shows 1 am always askixl why 1 
take up c(»mmcr4 lal films, when I fa ns I 
so well in 'KhiUma’ and the like" 

'*Do you hffik to the* audwiav ft>r 
jfuidance?" I asko»l in wonder 

t am alway.s kwn on I heir renclic'n 
to my films. I was especially (oiwr at (he 
release of 'Koshish' — 1 sent a friend 
to the initial shows to watch reactions 
to the climax" (Thei'e. Sanjeev is un- 
forRetUible as an elderly, anpn* lather. 

hnulm^ up his son for ingnititude _ 

without |X>wec of spwxh.) 

"The reaction had to he extrenie. The 
audience would either hoot or clap. And 
they clapped Now. whatever film I 
appear in. I kn<AV the ohnranrvis:ilion 
will l>e comiwrcd with Hari in "Koshish'" 
OvorwciRht and unpreleiUkHis. 
resolved his dilemma bv omhracinR 
definite norms and a new life slyle. 
"f'or the first lime, I am refusing offers. 

I used to KTah anv contract when I felt 
20 the film would run on for tho «ko of a 
friend — rytht from the lime I appeal e<l 
in Homi Wadia stun(H?s. It had been a 


tough deal I persevered and remained 
longer at acting than most Their 'Khilona’ 
came and I was liked 'Koshish' got an 
even bigger response. Bui what’s the use 
of success if you cannot be choosy in your 
career ?" he seemed U> be asking himself. 

"I intend to keep on being choosy, doing 
only about five or six* films a year — as 
against the fiood of ten-twelve that have 
kept .me busy all Ihesti years. Of these, 
three would be for commercial gain, two 
rather risky hut artistically satisfying, 
like ‘Koshish’, and one for myself, to icy 
out my talent" 

Rigid divisions, these. He went on : 
‘*l*eoi)le ask me who my competitors 
are ? I say I have only one — Sanjeev 
Kumar", You notice a dimple form 
gradually when he smiles, 

"Competition with your own self makes 
you grow, whereas another man's ideal 
makes you atop :it the point ot IlniiUi- 
tion". 

"Since ymi see yourself in conNtHnt 
growth —^ fioin the Wadia films to 
T< hi Iona’ (o i*arichay’ to 'KoshisJi' - 
have you diK^idtHi on the a pule role of 
your life ?" 

"I’ve never coiuYivod of an apple-iule 
because rhal will make ine sit down. 1 
line e))orimL*nial roles — what's inleix'sl* 
ing the fresh risk invoivcxi — other¬ 
wise, r<l 1)0 doing things mechanically 
( don’t claim to be a Ix^rn actor, but Vt\ 
ivrtainly like to die an actor". SoundH 
familiar, this quip, but so do oui film 
themes, • 

In Bombay, two films were running 
to packed houses, next door to each 
other. Ill "Koshish", Sanjeev plays 
.lava Bhaduri’s husiwnd, in "Parichay", 
her father. He's been asked w'hen he'll 
pby Jyya's son. No! a very unlikely 
prospect — for Sanjeev is an actor with¬ 
out star-boost — a hero who has ali'cad.v 
done umpteen character roles. 

"Retii'cmcnt ?" he scoffed at the query 
as if his career had only just begun, 

"It’s only for people who are spent. 
Or those at a joo in Institutions, like 
clerks, etc., having a definte retirement 
age. Artists, painters, poets, actors (not 
stars) can never retire. We work till 
death”. 

"Marriage? Yes, I had proposed to 
Hema Malini, but it was rejected by her 
lieople. Anyone else ? Not vet". He 
seemed hurt and looked like he meant 
it 

"What about Anju Mabendru ? Weren't 
you among her first sympathisers after 
Rajesh ditched her ?“ 

"Oh her! She and Kaka iRajeah) and 
myself w'ere friends from our stage da>^; 
H hat's unusual in my going to see her ? 

but that was hardfy an answer. 


VIJAYA IRANI. 






lat khaa 

i baiatkh 


Asranj and his wife Manjn, 
have started a ftlm>actln»j 
institute, never let 
f<irget It. Next to Shatru, 
Asrani is the biff^st louilt^vnii 
Hl* did H mimicking skit .\\ ,, 
.small party and regaUriK iho 
group of youngsters VImv 
Aiwa, Danny. Vinod feimu 
etc. 


The Raakhee-Culzsr wedding 
was the event of the week, 
marked by homehness 
and good management, in 
glaring conlra.sl to that of the 
Ilajitih* Dimple one. The 

wedding was preceded by a 
"mchridi'’ ceremony at the 
bride's bungalow, with a musk* 
programme by Hegum AkhUr, 
ivaching into the wee hours. 
The iwjrtion. attended by 
(ill the stars, was at the 
Turf Club grounds on the 
ItomUiv IUn*et‘ourw, made 

K vvsible, one bears, because 
ee's Unonl. is the Manager 
of the Turf Club 
(iul;<ar was the simplest 
1)1 idegriKiin you ever saw*. 
Though Uith the hrklal 
]Si 1 ties arrived well ahead ol 
I he muburat, for the 
< >ngi na 11 y • pla n tm I Den ga) i 
wixidiiig, the Dandil did not 
come at uU ' Tbev ultimately 
t*aught hold of a Ouieraii 
pandit whu solemnj.sei! the 
event with hybrid nluals — 
neiihev Huidatd. not Bengali 
('anie Die iminful dav ol 
ihc bride's deiwrtiin* frixn 
the iKirent'.v home — 
Raakhee, with diainotuls on 
her ears. iiii«c and Ihrout, 
In a neh Ikinniasi brtx'ade 
.sari, and a tleluge of tears, 
wc'iil with ijul^rir to his tiny 
apurlnient at Dali Hill 

The livluslry (loess not like the 
idea of h**r quilting Idms 
after marriains But as I 
said k'lore, Shannilu is only 
loo glad she’s leaving, 
rtaji'sb and Dnnplo attcoded 
the funetiou right from 
iht ceremony to the rveeption 
and Ihct dinner pi*ogramtne 
at IbiiikbfVs bungalow. A 
few mmoles before midnighi, 
Kajesh left the terrace and 
siiki he'd \k‘ coming back 
in a seeonil Dimple, who 
sat Ix'hmd, .started asking 
louiljy where Raakhee was — 
she had not iTi<‘t her 
and piot.-eeited down Shi* 
went straight to the wailing 
car where her hobby was 
seated and they drove ol! 
home — she had lt» repon 
for locjuion-shooting the 
next dav! .Just when the 
guesU figured out they had 
left, back came Rajesh s 
red Toyota. The driver 
got out with a big liffin-carricr 
^ and went to the kitchen. 
tfutmUina. Dc had come for 
the takMbme dinner for 
aan and memsaabt 




I jlkmg about youngsieix. 
v/hai about Hakesh Hejshan' 
He seemed well .secui ' afu*r 
hiwhing his wagon Ui Dk* 
illustrious J. Om Drnkash 
family by marrying his dimghii 
Dinky, Apart from having 
iwby-girl within the first vi.ir 
of marriage, he does no( Ncvni 
to have prtxlured much motx*, 
on the professional side. 5ui 
Da-in-law Omji is quite a J.istin 
*<*curfty, ynvw'ay, guarani^rinc 
most of his films. 

The UBC iieople went to 
interview Raakhee, but ."5imi 
bulled in with her AnglinsHj 
rilTecUtions and all, windi 
made Raakhee shrivel u]i int 
ii t'orner more than cvo*. 
.fenny (of BBCi only got to 
a.sk Kaakhee one quesli*iii. 
'Are you in films.' Smii 
bsik over by saving lliakhefl 
was one of the topmost acti efl 
and went on to relate hrt 
own career and how many 
trips she makes to LorJe^n, 
in a year. She was quite 
surprised when the trio M 
not heard of Simi in "Sicihara 
made by Conrad Rooks 

Tanuja still keeps up her 
close friendship with labomu 
Mukerjt S, Mukerji's produrt 
son. also visits Sanjeev 
Kumar and Shammi Kh|w« 
whenever she can on their g 

And guess who was liuraiiy 
dying to have lunch with 
Sanjeev? When he said 
finished lunch the 
she invited herself to bis 
makeup room the next day ^ 
for lunch. — The lady 
Madame Tagore t j 


AZED CROSSWORD 

NO. 11: PLAIN 

ACROSS 

I BnK idly» eircHog hoNMn opon (B) 

7 Orttrwy ocrophooolie Prod SmiHil (4) 

19 Tehofkovoky woo whoi ho wroto: Olofeo tlmooi tohoo 
It In (10) 

II Ctlloot^i ripprochomont Mih ivtngi Of porty s nooi (5) 

14 A ochool pufogon oett 0 bluo (6) 

16 Lord «id lody tioopod in iJoth (S) 
i; Whiieould bo kndl9nor?{nwi must Oo wrong! (e> 

16 SoppCM confuMon in unity (S) 

26 Th4 cruohor pounds p o romon tt (6) 

21 Wound homM. wWhoul b<t of cotton-wool, oomoihingio 
stop blooding { 0 ) 

22 Moving 150 gfondcNldron Hi EOlnOurgh poMi |5! 
ti £,g. trovrit roeovorod oocuro cod (S) 

26 Pipo't roughly truooboutnoto (9) 

26 Boot's eoming in croohod-KO lUppor wMI eurw ( 0 ) 

30 Bonom< tronoiotod. tum^ Titonio'i hood with lovo. 
did — hor (5) 

22 Pooon pint in otfongo rltoi-tnoy'ro m yttong but 
urbonoHO) 

33 I provido fino «ood. hall mohogony porhapa i4> 

34 Sola Howod tho old way, difforootty (0! 

DOWN I 

1 f r«ahma<': wnot ho hopoa to oo boforo ■ month (Thot'i I 
ahOMXS) 

2 inia c ta woundod or. wo hoar, tn tangio ol hair (10) 

3 Pili’drlvor liflod by f^co (5) 

4 Tho blaoiod chigroa makt you acroom (7) 

9 Antoiopo, ona lormoMy curront ir Japan (9) 

I Eagor aoubrotta on iho way up (4) 

7 Shrtwd foliow, goothfor-nothrog at hoort. gota irik (0) 

I Kind of luit. latast in malo faahion |4) 

6 Trtay hold Sponsor a rKordi. i moan, hia eruisl?) 

131 egally unalltrobla. It Awdoa ogually 10) 

1 9 1 ranch ptragon. wo hoar, mi i Inghton ofl b*rda (10> 

15 Raad up nolO and cram (9) 

II Old baniaa. ont of which waa narah ( 0 ) 

16II contains romama you should iraai to yours(7) 

20 Fungua. growing whora ^ooza iporol (7) 

24 itad on Scots g ray. mouniod (5) 

2 $ Scoti appoar atuffing bit oi haM'i 'R tfw*' Mly <9) 

27 Curdia affar a yaari That'i long (4) 

26II might maan ovii. look tn tht tta karo a (D 

31 Be agroundiHolp tailors HkaSuSioO) 
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WMk beginning wWi Juna 3 



AAI€$ (Mvcfi 21 — AptU 20) 
OuBKla your roMrw. Bw 
plaWry iranaitt ii4H cempoi 
you 10 lurn to hobbtoa incluO- 
tog nytuc atudlaa. \i you aro 
IftoTMtoO In Kna a^ and 
aporto, you will hava ampla 
opportontitaa ibis wfah Appro* 
baboo rtoffl auparion »r>dl- 
eatad Bustnaaamen shouM 
datar invaaimanl ' tor soma 
lima. Prolassionals can maka 
soma gain, ir you ara s^ngla. 
raairici your daa tings with the 
oppoaM Mx> 



TAURUS (April 21 ^ May 20) 
Your parsonality and oui* 
look will wrdargo a changa 
tor ina Dsnarmam ol your 
caiaar. Early succass may 
maka you <^llmisuc but do fyH 
argua with your sanlort ovar 
official matlars. Prctasslonaia 
will gam soma advantaga 
against thair rivals Busmss;;* 
aaacuiivos msy wall axpoci 
bighar rsnw. watooma cnangaa 
for Sovarnmanl sarvanls and 
rtaw eontacis *of Ihoaa m 
arliaiic (laids 



GEMINI (May 21 ~ Jima 20) 
A week of Huclualing 
aipariancas Social workors 
should avoid contact with 
opposite sea to avoto possiMa 
disgraca or scandal Businass 
eittutivas should taka aatra 
ewe In all acbvilias. Tbaro » 
abo a Ukahhood ol accidarris. 
Bachoiors and maids may an* 
counSar opposiltort from it>a*r 
aertHxs. CotMrol yoor torttoar, 
salecl your cweat and satUa 
down ih tofa 



CANCER {Juna 21 ~ July 21) 
Gal ready tor some abrupt 
changes wtHmd you, m you 
■e unemptoyed you are Akely 
to enlar sarvica tor the first 
lima. Doctors and adwocaias 
will have much improvamem 
In their working lito. Authors 
may gat unaspectad money 
tn lha form of royahios in dm 
mid-watk. tf you ara sirtgis a 
plaasani proposal w»ii sucprlta 
you on Thursday. 



LEO (July 22 — Aug. 21) 

You ara Hkaly to taka on 
more work and approach Bm 
and of a aanoy of difltouHins 
)n your sarw c a. anhar>cad 
mcoma and official favour will 
ba rfcatvod. This weak favours 
all of your achviUas. Taitniad 
poopia will make a mark in 
social work and enyoy lt>craaa* 
•d popuianty Financial poet* 
tion will oa satistactory and 
mvoelmants will burtg good 
dividands 



VIROO (Aug 22 — Sapi 221 
Untore s oan changes m work* 
mg hit indtcaiad. You are to 
lace opposition Imm your 
coileaguos Menial depresaiofl 
will keep you occupied nil 
Thuraday. Friday and Saturday 
are auspcioue for monatary 
gams and eociaf actnritios. fo 
Dusmasarnen the second hill 
ol tfio wook will open now 
prospoels. For marnod. lha 
domesiK: Hia will bo normal 
and good but me heaim oi 
children may cause you great 



LIBRA (Sopl. 23 ^ Ocl. 22) 
Prospects of joumoy west* 
wards, good. Honour and 
focogniiion Irgm professionaf 
associUies mdiealoO Thursday 
IS good for meetings and 
aachwtge of thoughta, II you 
are m aarvKe wa »1 a wtuHr 
balora giving vent to yow 
grtavancas. H you are in 
intelligence soryico tame end 
honour iMH como Buwnaas- 
man i mas t with eeubon. 



SCOAPfO <Oct. 23 — Nov 22) 
This ie noi the lime to 
vacflaia. Postpone maUf«g any 
changea in your fok. Pfenetery 
inftuoncos ara not batancod 
baiween good arid bad and this 
weak DTts slightly to the un* 
favDurabla side HeeNh wf)! 
suitor. rmnor Infurtos ara 
toirad Bueinaasman and 
industrialists will auffsr hsndi* 
caps lor lack of doaUad 
raaoureos. Persons cormacigd 
wllh Him industry may espMI 
new conirscta. 



AAOiTfAtWjS fNwr. 29 -Dk. (MR 
Carehee and smooth week 
Comfort and ease fn domestic 
front. If you ara m buainoes 
financial gain will be more 
ther* average. Aulhors wwf 
;ourAafists will have uneipect* 
ed opporiuntilas in thek 
fielda, Buahtoss-executlves 
may axpaci reUat from prea* 
Sura of work aitd conQuost 
of obetacios Bachelors wilt 
•■lierianca increase m expert* 
dRure^ tor social commitmenie. 
Professionals ‘ avoid westoful 
travelling 



CAPWCOANfOec: 21 Jm Iff) 
The besi time lor social gvt 
logaihars and enlenainmeni»' 
Prolesaional and free*larK.« 
lourrwHsis may find a new 
link which will later bring mem 
prosperity You are to experi* 
ence a tricky situation at homo 
and outsids 

unampioyadmay expocf an 
appointment lairsr. Marriage 
indicated tor those who am 

stngto 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 —Feb. ifi| 
Akn at ouilding your caruci 
rather than tihr>king oi 
maniage. For your basi 
intereeta keep your lemper 
m ifia leash, if you are In 
service, conflicting l/ar>ds wv 
indteatod. Businessmen may 
expect gains in business Thi« 
woek IS very crucial for rndus- 
Vtalisls. Govarr^menl authoci 
ties may stand in the way ol 
industrial expansion Actors 
and acireasas may enter into 
fresh conUecta on Friday. 



PISCES (Fab 19 — March 2U) 
Thw is not lha proper time 
to comtempfste change of 
reeideece or praesnt |ob 
Have patience •*• conditton wih 
change on Thursday dram* 
slically. For buslhessmen. 
ufttoreeeen ditticuhiea Indicat¬ 
ed, Piotassionnla will have 
dieputoe aito conlUeia wlii> 
coHaaguat and aaaoclatas 
CardiM patianta ahouio 
obaerve discipline, ff you arc 
in politics be careful of ybur 
ctoaa aaaociatoa. 
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Gliding Is ths closMt mtn c«n 
com* to tn* ft sodo m a>d 
gnc* or tHo 6Sg>« soaring on 
sliti. outatwcftod M^ngs. Tha 
Arsl NaUoflsI GlMirtg Cnairw 
ptonariip. rnornm/ nou a 

Kanpur. mtrKs ms eonwig «4 
•ga or thU Sport in India, 
iyulrmoy Dana, tntto aarm 
giidMtg tn ortfsr io covar iha 
Mnpwr rally. rioWs that it to 
a pura sport, an art ivMoh la 
as own rawira. Ibough miwary 
and social uaaa rtawa Man 
anrsetad from tn# ballot of 
ma iklaa. 
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the tende 


Desire dress in the heart of the Supreme 
and. by the force of this passion, the One 
Jnecame Many. 

This is one of the earliest Indian myths 
which seeks to explain the birth of the 
universe. There is no doubt that it is a 
popular interpretation based on the 
various insights of the first thousand 
years of our conscious history. Perhaps 
it humanises the abstract speculation of 
the ‘Hymn of Creation* in the Rigveda. 
But. maybe, it has some reference back 
to the fertility cults of the earliest neo- 
iUhic inhabitants of India, the men of the 
forests ^ the so-called Dasyus. 

There is a treasure of images from 
those remote ages when everything 
seemed to have its double. The ambigu¬ 
ous essences were symbolised arwi made 
into ritual <^jects. The totem was the 
escape of the dark will into freedom. The 
8 hap« was necessary for contemplation. 
The necessity for appeasement of the 
brewing fears of the violences of nature 
was constant. Expiation was the only 
way out. 

One can see the excited faces of those 
primitive astrologers charting the Planets. 
One can see them imaging the hunt 
on the cave walls before going out One 
can hear their thump-thump, and the 
gyrations of the dance, with the one. two. 
lUree beats. One can hear the ejaculations 
of the first poetry. And. in their two 
dimensional world, the fundamental image 
seems to have been the holy triangle, 
which later appears as the female 
fertility symbol. 

Did the worship echo the early cults 
of the remote civilisation before the 
Flood, which spread from the Aeg^n 
Sea to the near Arctic and to tropical 
India ? ^ the cult of the universal 
mother ? 

Certainly, she appears as the Isis type 
in the remains of the Mediterranean, the 
Ishtar type of the great Peninsula of mid- 
Asia : and she is personified as Yoni in 
the Ahichchatra terracottas. 

The prominent features of the mother 
goddess are sl^tly different in each 
area. But she is often full-breast^, the 
holy mounds being exaggerated in size, 
or in number. She is usually pregnant, 
with a protuberant rounded belly 
lovingly configured And she has a child 
in her arms, being suckled, or held up to 
the face lovingly. She is often a young 
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woman, especially in the 1.«hUr type — » 
sublimated divine female, made into the 
object of man’s deshe. :jllunn^ him with 
her soft limbs, her ex<^ujsite fare and the 
iurra of virginity about her. 

The Egyptian incarnation of the uni» 
U'\yia\ woman, the goddess Raubo, re- 
apiiears in (he Roman period, in n new 
form, sealed on the ground, legs spread 
oul so as to display the pudendum with 
high emphasis. Sometimes, the Bauhiv 
Phrync is seated in the frog attitude, 
showing the outward spread of the 
thighs, legs apart, the arms raised in 
invitation. 

Always, however, in these figures the 
pudenda is made the centre of atten^ 
tion. 

The naked goddess was obvious)v 
accepted beyond the stark question of 
good and evil in the Mohenjodaro- 
Harappa complex. 

And. after centuries of feeling years, 
in spile of Gautama's rejection of desire, 
she reap)>ears. without taint f»f sin. in the 
worship of the lovely Yakshlnis of Bar- 
hut and Taxila and Mathura and 
Kausamhi and Sanchi and Pataliputra 

In our contemporary' imr^ ghat ion, we 
can see the myth of 'this nude goddess 
taking shape from the mounds of Sirkup 
and Kausambi and Nevasa and Bhita and 
Ter. She is being transformed under the 
Satvahana Kings of Western and 
Central India, during the first Christian 
centuries, into Dur^ or Parvati, in her 
headless incarnation in Satara, with 
Nandi the bull by her side. And then 
she is called *Lajja Gauri’, or 'the shy 
woman'. 

And when the forest people were told 
by the (Mtliodoxies that only women who 
do not get children worship 'Lajja 
Gauri’, who is a 'shameless woman’, they 
seem to have cut off her head, appli^ 
butter and red oxide of mercury on the 

K dertdum and breasts and prayed to 
r for children in a million wayside 
shrines. 

There is visible a doninant dualism 
in the Indian tradition. On the one 
hand, there is the primitive, earthy and 
intimate awareness of the 'qui^' of 
birth, from 'he conjugal embrace of a 
man and woman, naxra and unashamed 
in the acceptance of the fundamental 
phenocoenon of the magic of the boditt 
m union, the celebration of the private 
moment with the pull of desire in the 




dark night On the other hand, there 
the metamorphosis of instinct into feel¬ 
ing, and feeling into thought, which 
exalts the mother, the consort of Brahma 
himself, into ultimate Desire for union 
with God into a Myth. The people turn 
inward and brood on the intimacies of 
physical union from the tensions of ihc 
highest excitement in the cycle of end¬ 
less days. And they begin to prefei 
images of woman to woman herself, 
hoping to catch the contagion of thf 
senses in tlW radiant warmth of the 
legend. 

The custxxlians of the mystery of lh< 
llf^ivine are over Jealous of the mysterv 
of w<m)an and the involvement sIh 
brings in the veils of Maya. With a sub 
tie avrarenees of the pull of the senses, 
the violent urges of the heart, and lh< 
inevitable facts of birth, conjugation unti 
life, the piiests concede to the worshin- 
pers. on behalf of the Supreme G<xf 
'Whosoever seeks me. in whatever form 
he likes, will find me*. 

The ix)eU of the golden GupU '<gi' 
from Kalida^sa downwards rcsurret^UNl 
the splendour, the agony, and the 
nl*soltilo urgenc'y of human love in 
romantic poetry, cast in classical 
in the so])hiKticatcd towns of the foutDi 
and hfih centuncs. The world -wuk 
aix'epled. even though as a series nl 
tiveu-ln illusions, and the life of ihc 
senses was part of the earthly evideuH', 
without much hypocrisy The relali<m- 
ship between men and women wen* 
analysed by VaUyayanu in his Kanij 
Sulra, based on earlier texts. The mood' 
and flavours were laid l>are, the season.-^ 
for mating were describwl. The psycho 
logy of approach was explored, and 
thousand different intricate consideration^ 
were portrayed with a sensitiveness th^t 
Kieses on the tm>ineat of tenderness of 
the connection between two equals 
desire. The metaphors of KaUdas:j. 
rthdvabhuij, and Bhartihari, beckon a free 
uruvei'se of human expression, in whicik 
the shame of acx does not enter, as it had 
already entered the Christian world m 
the west and made it into a sin. 

The images of poetry often found then 
counterparts in the paintings on the 
walls, as at Ajanta, Bagh, and Bedami 
and Sittanvansa), with the dark girl.^ 
aflame, tempting the princes and priests 
against the everwaiting Death. 

The transformation of the male ynd 
female iM'inciple in the village life of 
early middle period came through the 
beckoning of the wild god Shiva, the 
potent creator, whom Parvali v/rtw. 
through tremendous austerities, to mak(^ 
him her lord. The open aboriginal con¬ 
frontation of sex U accepted by all ihc 
castes, except the highest. The holy* ^en 
are compelled to adjninister the faith 




(he exalUUon of the disreputable Shiva, 

I he mated hair vagabond, who personifies 
the fecunditv of mountains and forests 
and storms, because his name had t^ome 
rhe battlecry against the frequent invad¬ 
ers from the north. 

The Kaula and Kapalika sadhus. wan> f 
<loring from darkness to darkness. / 
;«iumbrate. through the ecstasy of 
drinking and dancing and physical 
union, the power necessary to be human, 
on the intensest levels. They absorb the 
magical cults, the aphrodisiacs, and the 
fiocromancy, into the doctrines of 
Vantra, Inventing ways to achieve 
r^stasy in secret rituals. 

Away from the philosophy of salva- 
lion, through the mortification of the 
flosh, and the 'purificdtion* of the body 
jik) mind for the union with the One 
Supreme, many expressionist life-concepts 
were evolved, which accepted the world, 
the fiesh, and desire, as part of the 
Samasara, which flows like a river, 
whose waters go Into the ocean of 
cicrnal life. In fact, there were many 
who felt that what is desirable in life is 
fMeasure and this god is n(»i beyond 
mn's reach. They said that death is the 
final ceasing to be And the highest joy 
lies in awakening the dormant powers 
(hat lie in the human body*soul. They 
vished to escape the death in life by a 
Mvid private' history. *1 

The forms that thus came to be adopt- * ^ 
I'd in the middle ages, were seemingly 
I'rlhodox — the temples, the priests, the 
jewels and the offering. 

Gut the ]H*dl content was in images of 
human desire. 

F^pecially, the feudal monarch^, uiv 
fiisy on their thrones, wished in their 
small principalities to make the way of 
happiness the path of Salvation. The 
were necessary for the heightening 
the alow rural life. The deep sound 
of the shenai stole through their palat'es 
at dawn, awakening the exalted fmm 
their slumbers. The Priests offeied the 
temptation of a ritual In shrines, where 
iruth Itself had been made luscious by 
tile artisans. The empty days were thus 
ill I I'd by the life of the imagination. The 
i^'^ring routine of administration for a 
hours was followed by siesta. And. 

"• the evenings, the daughters of the 
regaled tne princes and princesses 
the enactment of those ambivalent d 
pcems. stories and myths, in which the f 
KJhJs themselves dance the fugitive 
phrnomenon of the universe, through 
’emptations of the flesh. The fanta^ 
and the dreams enabled the senses to 
vibrate to the sounds which lead to tb» 
^^^pths of the sensibility. 

}he carvings on the temples of Khaju- 
rnho of the fuh century A.D. are some 
the few surviving examples of the 





No classical sculpture anywtie 

Indian workmanship in some of U 
as at Konark. The world here 


n the world has surpassed the 
klineations of the flavours of love, 
ila (sport) of youth in pure play 


sculpture where the yogi of the sexual 
embrace has been made incarnate in 
hundreds of sylph-) Ike, cylindrka), inter* 
twinine male and female forms, r^olent 
with the sap of life, running through 
their smooth and graceful presences. 
The lovers bow down, with infinite 
grace, wiiile the beloveds look up with 
inspired tenderness. And their four eyes 
;«em Co explore the pools below pools 
of yearning. The opsoros, surcharged 
wltfi the beauty of youth, play Indolent¬ 
ly. One takH a painful thorn out of 
her foot. The other pals a ball. The 
third combs her tresses of hair. The 
fourth looks at herself in the mirror. 
The fifth ties the bells to her ankles in 
preparation for the dance. The world 
here is lifa (sport) of youth In the pure 
play function of the senses, in the enj<^* 
ment of passionate embraces, where each 
becomes both. 

No clusical sculpture anywhere in the 
world has surpass the Indian woric* 
man ship in some of the delineations of 
I he fiavoura of love, as at Konark. But 
we have to look at it from within the 
orbit of a philosophy of salvation through 
pleasure, and not from the superior 
standpoint of a Christian, or laUfHjay 
Hindu Puritanism. As the sun was 
supposed to be the source of energy, of 
heat and light, which make for velocity, 
movement and sound, the worship of 
the sun became fused with the doctrines 
of the p^llic cults. And the ecstasy of 
enlightenment was often cultivated 
through Yoga as bhoga — the path of 
pleasure through eating and drinking 
and dance and music and painting and 
sculpture and love-making 

The Konark temple, the culmination 
of centuries of sedulous belief in the sun, 
is a giant sculpture, with the walls as 
part of the body of god, showing the flow 
of sex eneims above the chariot of 
Vishnu, the Sun God. After the classical 
mystery at Khajuraho in the north, after 
the ivory firiish of the creeper-like figures 
of nearby Bhubaneshwar, the giant 
monolith of Konark, the s(Kalled 'black 
pagoda', seems to he the work of the sods. 
A hundred Michael Angelos may nave 
^penC themselves, for two generatkms, 
to achieve a structure u elemental u any 
in Camac or Nubia of ancient Egypt, or 
the Parthenon in Greece. The space 


relations, the statutory, and the placing 
o( mouniams of stone one upon the 
other, bespeaks architectural skills behind 
which the faith in the Sun God must 
have been passionately held. The 
energies of the figures, as they embrace 
each other, penetrate, caress, and yield the 
fruit <iS loving, are conceived as universal 
energies of &e sun. Man. beast, bird, 
even vegetation, carries the sap of the 
eternal warm flow. The Amasonlan 
0rl-cnusicUn8 play the drum, the 
cymbals, the flute, to produce the dithy¬ 
rambs ^ ultimate sound. The apscras 
dance. All is gay And, in this atmoe- 
phm. the ecstasy of male and female 
union is represented with a masterly 
handily of fonns which fuse with eacn 
other in their sUenl urgings The inler- 
minglings of human bodies, Inspired by 
the vitality of the sun, defy the scorn of 
those who look at the Sody's rapture 
from their own contemporary fnistra- 
lions in love. 

Ambivalence is obvious' specially in 
the later art of the mediaeval period, io 
the paintings of the Krishna legend in 
Rajasthan and the Pahari area. Only 
thnM^ the enactment of the arduous 
agonies, and blandishments of the god 
of love, ^mting with his consort and 
the maids, could the feudal princes of 
small city states express their own human 
longings and aspirations. However, 
there are few love paintings in the world 
which can compare with the lyrical, 
delicate and yet discreetly passionate 
interpretations of the tensions of desire 
in Rajasthan and Pahari pictures. And 
some of these compositiMis with their 
suave colour harmonies, and their fine 
curvacious lines, become the quintessence 
oi the Indian faith in me tender 
moment 

This art of the tender moment in India 
is beyond our presently prudeiy. the 
expreeskm of the sacredness of love 
between the male and the female, en- 
cempassing the preparation throu^ 
prolonged toilets, interpreting the 
nuancee of the agonies of separation, 
waiting and fulfilment, enacting the play 
fuaction of aex through the pertectlon 
of nerves and tendons and muscles, until 
the violin itrlw of emotion m fused 
into sBence, mkh is itself a kind of 
music of the deeper layers. 
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You need nail polish, base coat, turkUh 
towel, ruiil poli^ remover, nail clipper, 
cuticle remover (If you have one from 
abroad >• talcum powder, cold cream or 
hand and body lotion, nail file or prefer- 
ably emery brards, orange stick, cotton 
wool, two bowls and a basin of warm, 
soapy water for a pedioire and a mani¬ 
cure. 

PEDICVRE: _ 

Do your pedicure first 

t>ry method : 

This should be done after a bath, when 
the skin is soft. 

ill Wipe feet dry with a soft towel 

(2) Kemove old nail polish with nail 
poUsh remover. 

(3) Clip nails with a nail clipper. Cut 
them straight across, otherwise 
(he nails (end to grow inwards. 

(4) Now smooth corners with an 
emery boord. 

(5) Dust feet lightly with Ulcuni 
powder, including the space in 
between the toes. 

(0) Use a few drops of moisturizer and 
massage feci gently for five 
minutes. Wipe feet and nails with 
a soft towel. 

Apply base coat on the r^ils. suit¬ 
ing from inwards and going out¬ 
wards. 

Anrtlv two mats of mII tvU>A 
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Wet method: 

More suited to Indian conclitiuns. 

(1) Remove old nail poJb(h with nail 
polish remover. (Avoid using are- 
tone, which is harsh on the nail^ 
and can turn them yellow an<l 
brittle. Saving a rupee or two will 
ruin your nails In the long run. H 
is better to buy a nail polish 
remover with an oil base). 

(2) Clip nails straight, or with a ver> 
slight arc, smooth rough edges 
with an emery board. 

(3) Remove dirt from under the nails 

( 4 ) Rub in cold cream or hand lotior) 
over and under feet and massage 
for a while. 

(5) Soak feet in a basin of warm soap> 
water. (This is a good time to 
your foot exercises). 

(6) Wipe feet dry on a turkish towel 
not forgetting the area in-betweoti 
the to^ 

<7) With a blunt instrument, remove 
dirt from soles in swift, vertical 
movemenU. 

(8) Use a base coat. (Indian nail 
polishes do not come with a ba.se 
coat A good substitute Is colout* 
less nail varnish. This Is esoentiih. 
as It prevents the nails from going 
• yellow). 

<9) Apply two coats of nail polish In 
smooth swift strokes, starUng from 
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in our fashkm 
in our fashion 


Hiplenf^h hisir, plus a stunning flj^re. 
plus 20 steel bangles, plus black nail 
varnish plus a yen for modelling equals 
Nandini Shelar. Nandini stands at 
a statuesque 5 feet 7 Inches, and is so 
poised that you guess wildly at her age 
and reel a little when she tells you she 
is only 17. All she has to substantiate 
her yeani tor lack of them f) is a 
schoolgirl-type, slightly breathless giggle. 
All yours, we told her grandly, waving 
at trie rows of maxis, long skirts, panu 
and tops in the boutique. Select your 
kind of outfits. 

“Oh I love this" Nandini beamed, 
rummaging happily through silk, velvet 
and seersucker. 

(1) She finally picked out an unusual 
organza shawl-like top, in autumnal 
shades outlined with tar work. The frill 
at the hero extends to form a tie-up 
in front. (Rs. lOS-70). This top is dressy, 
provocative, formal without looking 
stiff. Ideal for a special party or a 
cocktail meet Nandini donned an 
Afro-wig to go with the top. Just right! 
(21 Her mo^ guiding her selection of 
formal wear, Nandini next appeared in 
a printed pure silk cover-gown, 
quilted and trimmed with silk edging, 
rack and front brought t<^ther at the 
sides with tie-ups (Rs. 282). Nandini 
wore it over black velvet flares (Rs. 85). 
She loves pants, and wears them 
beautifully. 

(3) A terrific combination was her next 
choice — pure silk and chiffon with 
a matching print! Some idea, that — 
the long ^irt with a shocking pink 
floral print against gold was of pure 
silk (Rs. 172) and &e soft chiffon top, 
with long scarf-ends in front and broad 
cuffs at the sleeves complements it 
perfectly (Rs. 157). The skirt and the 
top are available — as separates too « 
io the great thing to do would be to 
buy up both, and then freak out with 
mix 'o' znat^ ideas. 

(4) Think of the coolest colours 
possible, aoft blue, lime green, n^^al 
blue.... Put them togemer and you 
have another gorgeous printed pure silk 
outfit — with the most way-out idea 
since the invention of hems ~ the 
handkerchief hemline. The material Is 
so cut that the skirt lo^ like It is 
roa^ up oi layers of Vs, the point 
facing aown. Tbe V-neckline follows 
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the line of the dross. A long scarf, 
made of the same material completes 
the outfit (Hs. 288 with scarf). 

A fitting finale to tills collection of 
"specials” (now you know where >oui 
bonus \si going!) was a rich velvet 
printed gown» banded with strips oi 
satin and touched with zari (Hs. 36P*7i 
on Nandini it acquired an aura of 
mystery with the element of shock 
ccmtributed by the deep pink satin 
slashing across the velvety depth. 
These outfits (which woman doesn't 
long for an 'extra-special” In her 
wardrobe?) are ideal for the more 
important moments in your social 
life, when you feel a confidence boosK 
will do no harm at all! 

For Nandini, it was an exciting , 
exploration, as she U essentially a 
and-shirt girl, like meet coUegians 
(Nandini is in her first year at colW' 
Accessory-wise she goes for rings, 
dangler earrings, and bangles. Her 
make-up eyeliner and lip-gloss. a» 
nothing more! _ ^ 


OuttHi: OAOIM gOUTiQUE. BomtW* 
^hot»: TAfYES BADgKAR 
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Without offering her hand» she walked 
stifHv to the door, as if afraid of losing 
her Iwlance. 

Thank you all the same for agreeing 
to see me/ she said, in a remote voice. 

And, throwing Maigret one last glance, 
she made her way towards the large stair- 
case. 

The two men stared at each other, as 
themgh to postpone the moment when 
both would open their mouths to begin 
asking questions. The difference was 
that L£|K)inte seemed dumbfounded, 
while the chief superintendent’s express 
^ion still remained solemn, although 
Ihere was a malicicus gleam In his eye. 

He went over to open the window and 
began to fill a heavy pipe which he had 
choset;. Uipoinic could no longer con¬ 
tain himself. 

*What do you think, pofron.’* 

Those who worked with him rarely 
ventured to ask such a question, since 
he usually replied by grunting, in a now 
14 familiar wav : *I don't think.' 

Instead, it was now he who asked a 
(juestion : 


'About this vanished husband story 

'About her particularly_’ 

Maigret was lighting his pipe as he 
stood % the window, contemplating the 
<^l8. He gave a si^ 

'She's a strange woman — ’ 

Nothing more. He did not try to 
analyse his impressions, still less put 
tiwro into words. Lap^nte could see that 
he was troubled and regretted having 
Utoughtlessly asked the question. Never¬ 
theless. he murmured: 

'Perhaps she's mad ?' 

The chief superintendent looked at him 
searchingly, without speaking. He 
remained a long while by the windtnv, 
then asked: 

TVill you have lunch with me?’ 

‘Certainly, patron, especially since my 
wife's gone to see her sister at Saint- 
Cloud.' 

'Shall we say in fifteen minutes?’ 

Wh^ Lapointe had left, Maimt pick¬ 
ed up the phoTie and rank the Boulevard 
Rkhard-Lenoir. 

'Is that you?' his wife's voice asked, 
even before he had opened his mouth. 

It’s me.' 



nd Monsieur Charles 



4 bet you’re going to tell me you're 
not coming home for lunch/ 

’You win your bet* 

‘At the Brasserie Dauphine?* 

'With Lapointe/ 

‘k new case?’ 

His last important case had ended 
three weeks earlier; this w^ish of his to 
have lunch at the Place Dauphine was, 
in fact, his way of celebrating his return 
to active duty. It was also partly bis way 
of cocking a snook at the chief of polkx 
^nd the Minister of the Interior, who 
had wanted to lock him up in a luxurious 
office. 

Tes.' 

‘I haven't read anything in the papers.' 
'The papers haven't mentioned it yet; 
perhaps they never will/ 

'Have a good lunch — I only had 
grilled herrings iw you.* 

He remained in thought for a few 
minutes, then picked up the phone again, 
^^taring at the armchair where his vUitor 
had sat He could almost picture her 
fitting there again, so edgy, with those 
staring eyes and nervous tic. 

’May 1 speak to Maltre Demaison, 


please V 

He knew that Maitre Demaison would 
be at h^ne at this hour. 

Maigret speaking.’ 

'How are you ? Got some poor old 
murderer you want me to defeM V 

'Not yet I mly want some informa^ 
tion. Do you know a solicitor on the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain by the name ctf 
Savin-Levesque V 

'Gerard ? I’ll say 1 do I We read law 
together.’ 

'What do you think of him V 

'Has he gone off again V 

'You know about that V 

*AU his frimds know. He fal l s fee a 
pretty wtman now and then and vanishes 
for the night or for a few days. He's 
got a taste fev what you mi^t call s«ni- 
prerfes^cmaU, such as strippers or ni^t 
club hostesses.' 

'Does this happen often V 

'As far as 1 uww, abcut ten times a 
year.,..’ 

'What's be like 36 a solkilor?' 

'He inherited one of the best practices 15 
in Paris, practical^ the whole of the 
Faubourg Saint-Geimain, but he's 


nothing like the conventional type of 
solicitor. He wears light*coloured suits 
and sometimes check tweed jackets. 

‘Hes a very cheerful, ea^going fellow 
who looks on the bright side of life, but 
that doesn’t prevent him from managing 

his clients’ affairs very astutely_ 

'I've known several men and women 
who are clients of his; they think the 

world of him_' 

*Do you know his wife V 
There was a pause. 

'Yes.' 

'Well r 

'She’s an old woman. / wouldn't like 
to live with her, and I dare say Gerard 
feels the same way, since he makes a 
point of avoiding her' 

‘L>oe8 she ever go out with him V 
'Not as far as f know.’ 

'Does she have any men or women 
friends ?’ 

'I don't know of any.* 

'Any lovers ?' 

Tve never heard any gossip about her. 
Most people think she's eiUUr neurotic 
or mad. She's a heavy drinker.' 

Tve noticed that.' 

'I've told you all I know.’ 

'It seems the huxband disappeared u 
month ago.' 

'And no one's heard from him 
’Apparently not. She was worried and 
so she came to see me this morning' 
'Why you and not the Bureau of Miss> 
ing Persons ’’ 

'I pointed that out to her. She didn't 
answer* 

'Usually, when he's away for several 
days, he keeps in touch by pltone with his 
head clerk, whose name I've forgotten 
Have you spoken to him 
’I'll probably be seeing him this after> 
noon.' 

A few minutes later. Maigret opened the 
door of the inspector's duty room and 
motioned to Lapointe. The latter darted 
forward with a clumsiness he could not 
conceal m Maigrel's presence. For Maigret 
was his god, 

don’t need our overcoats,’ the 
chief .superintendent said in a low voice. 
*We're not going far' 

That morning he had only taken a 
fight overcoat, which he had found hang 
ing up on a hook. 

The pavement echoed under their foot- 
steps. It was good to be in the atmos¬ 
phere of the Brasserie Ehiuphine agjiin, 
with lU mingled smells of cooking and 
drink. At the bar there were several 
police officers, to whom Maigret waved 
They went straight into the coev din¬ 
ing-room, which overlooked the Seine, 
The proprietor shook hands with 
them. 

'A little glass of pcisfM to grmi.the 
.Spring?' 


Maigret hesitated, then finally agreed, 
and so did Lapointe. The proprietor 
brought the drinks. 

'An enquiry ?’ 

‘Probably/ 

'Mind you. I’m not asking any ques¬ 
tions .... We’re d iscretion personified 
here and our Ups are sealed,... How 
would you like some sweetbreads with 
mushrooms ?’ 

Maigret sipped his post is. his first for 
a long time. The hors d'oeuvres was 
set out before them. 

‘I wonder if she'll be more talkative 
this afternoon when I’m not there.' 

*1 wonder too. .’ 

They took their time over the meal, 
and the proprietres.s insisted on their 
trying her home-made almond cake with 
which, after wiping her hands on her 
apron, she now served them. 

It was not quite two o’clock when the 
two men clunbM the vast staircase of the 
Police Judiciaire 

'They’ve modernized the buildings b'lt 
it never occurred to them to put in a 
lift. Maigret grumbled, out of breath. 

He went into his office, lit a pipe and 
licgan to sort through his mail in a 
desultory fashion. It consisted mainly of 
administnitive forms which needed fill¬ 
ing out and reports to bo countersigned. 
The time passed slowly. Occasionally, he 
would look out of the window and let 
his mind w-ander far away from the 
office. 

P'nr once, Spring was on time. The air 
waK <'iysul-clear, the sky a delicate blue, 
and the buds on the trees were already 
swelling. In a few days, the first leaves 
would wgin to show their pale green 
shoots. 

As he passed the door of the inspectors' 
duty room, he called out; 

‘I don’t know when I'll be back.' 

He had decided to walk to the Boule¬ 
vard Saint-Germain, but he soon regretted 
the idea, for it seemed a long way to 
number 207 Ms. and he had to mop his 
foreliead several times during the journey. 

The huge stone building, which had 
turned grey with age, looked like most 
of the other houses along the ^ulevard. 
He W’ent in through a highly-polished 
oak door and found himself in the vault¬ 
ed entrance, at the end of which he could 
see a paved courtyard with old stables 
which had been converted into garages. 

On the left-hand door there was a 
solicitor's glided escutcheon and a brass 
plaque which stated : 

Maitre G. ScWn-Lcwique 
5»oKCTfor 

Across the way, to the right of the 
other entrance, a man was peering at 
him through the window of the concierge's 
lodge. 

Madame Sabin-Levesque had told him 
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that the flat was oti the first floor. On the 
same side* there was another brass plaque 
which read : 

Professor Arthur AoUin 

Pediatricion 

Third Floor — By oppoinineni only. 
The doctor*8 fees must have been high. 
The lift was vast. Since the flat was onlv 
on the first floor* Maigret decided to walk 
up the elegant staircase, with its thickly- 
carpeted steps. 

When he reached the first floor, he 
rang the bell. Almost instantly, an attrac¬ 
tive voung maid opened the door and 
took T)is hat. 

'Will you please come in ? Madame is 
cxj)ecting you_ 

He found himself in a panelled hall* 
way. The large <ira wing-room into 
which he was next ushered was also 
iwnelltni, with nineteenth-century pt»r- 
traits hung on the whIIs. 

He dKl nut sit dow'n. The furniture 
was massive, mostly in the l/wis- 
Philippe style, and though the total 
effect was of luxury and comfort, all 
gaiety was absent. 

*Madam( is waiting for you in her 
bourdoir. I’ll take you there... .* 

They went through two or three more 
roonui* which Maigret dkJ not have time 
to bike in* until they nl last came to (he 
boudoir, hung with blue silk, where 
Madame Sabin-Levesque lay reclining on 
a chaUe-longue. She was wearing a peig' 
noir uf darker blue and held out a hand 
loaded with rings to Maigret. who, not 
knowing whether (o kiss or to shake it, 
merely touched it with his finger-tips, 
'idease sit down. I’m sorry to be 
aTCiving you in this fashion, but I’m not 
U'eling well and I think I'll go back to 
bed after our talk.* 

*ril try not to keep you long/ 

'What’s your impression of me V 

I told you this moming that you’re a 
\ ery intelligent pet son.’ 

wrong about that. I onlv follow 
my iuslim'ts, nothing more.' 

First of all. let me ask you a Question. 
Before you came to tell me your husband 
had di.^piieaied, did you check with the 
head clvi k to find out if he had any news 
of him ?• 

I rang him several times during the 
last month.. There’s a private line 

between the flat and the office_ I 

ought to tell you that my husband owns 
this building. He inherited ii from hIS 
father ... ’ 

'Monsieur Lccureur.. that’s his name, 
isn’t it? .. Monsieur Lecureur hasn't 
heal'd from him either 

'Not once.’ 

Did he on previous flcr,asions?' 

'1 didn’t ask him. I think i told vou 
that I’m not on ven* good terms with 
. him.' 


She hesitated. 

'Would you care for a brandy or any¬ 
thing else to drink ?’ 

'No, thank you.' 

'I'm going to have a brandy. You see, 
]'m not ashamed to drink in front of 
you..., Anyway, everyone will tell you 
I’m an alcoholic, which is true.... They'll 
prolubly also tell you I’m mad....’ 

She rang a Mi and the butler arrived 
a few moments later. 

'Bring me the brandy and a glass, 
Honore... ’ 

‘Only one glass, Madame V 
Yes, just one Superintendent Maigret 
doesn't want a arink.. ’ 

Her manner had become rather aggres¬ 
sive. She .stared at him defiantly, a sniili^ 
hovering jiainfully on her bitter lips. 

'Did you share a betiroom with your 
hu^nd T 

‘We did for al*out three months immedi¬ 
ately after we were married. Now the 
rooms on this side uf the main drawing- 
room are mine. My husband's domain is 
those on the other side. 

'Do you usually have your meals to¬ 
gether ?’ 

'You’ve asked me that already_ Yes. 

we do. once in a while* but we don’t keej> 
the same hours and we have different 
tastes ... ‘ 

'What do you do during the holidays V 

‘We have_ Sorry. I mean Gernrcl 

was left a big villa near Cannes.. Wc 
go there ... He bought a yacht recently 
and I sec even less of him than 1 do in 
Parifi.' 

'Dow he have any enemies that you 
know of ?' 

iNone that 1 can think of .... except 
for me.... ’ 

'Do you hate him V 
‘Not really. I don't even resent him. 
It’s just his cha^cter.’ 

‘Are you his heir ?' 

'Yes, his sole heir.’ 

‘fs he very wealthy ?’ 

‘{Enough to make quite a few women 
wish they were in my place. But, you 
see, it so happens that I’m not interested 
in money, and I'd be happier living in u 
garret_’ 

'Why don't you ask for a divorce ?’ 
'Too lazy. Or too indUferent, There 
comes a time when one doesn't feel like 
anything any more: one just goes on 
repeating the same gestures, day after 
day, wi^out thinking....' 

She picked up her glass with a shaking 
hand. 

'Cheers_' 

She emptied it to the last drop. 
'There, you see ? 1 suppose f ought to 

blush with shame_' 

'Who said you ought to? Your 
husband ?' 

‘Yes. when I began drinking. That 





was many years ago.../ 

‘And now ?* 

‘He doesn’t care.’ 

'Would you be relieved to discover 
he was dead ?' 

’Not really. He means so little to me. 
alive or dead.’ 

‘You think some misfortune's happened 
to him, don‘I you V 
'! think it may have: that’s why 1 
came to see you.' 

’What do you think could have happen- 
ed ? 

‘He usually picks up his_shall we 

call them his girl-friends?_in night¬ 

clubs, where one meets all Htris of 
people,,. / 

'VO you know any of these dubs?' 

‘I know of about two or three, fmm 
finding some matchboxes with the name.s 
printed on them.,. 

'What were they ?’ 

‘The Chat fiotti. .. .the Bellr HrUw 
let me see.., the (’rir-Cror, 

’HuVC you ever fell tempted lo go and 
M*e one of them for yotirself'” 

T’m not curious . * 

‘So I see....’ 

She wuK helping herself to more brandy 
and her lips had begun to twitch again. 
Her gaxe was blank and unseeing. 
Malgret hud the feeltng that at anv 
moment she might look up and demand 
tr» know what he was doing there 
’In other words, you think there nuiv 
have been a crime r 
’Don't you?' 

‘Couldn’t he have fallen dl ?* 

’He’s as strong as a hors4^' 

An accident . *' 

*f’d have seen it in the papers 
'Did you ring up (he hospiials / 

’I did, yesterday 

If she was capable of doing that, then 
despite appearances she was keeping her 
wits about her. Thero was a photograph 
m a silver, frame on the white marble 
muntlepiece, and Maigret got up to have 
H closer look at it. It was a imsed por¬ 
trait of Madame Sabin-I^Ncsque when 
much younger, probablv before he** 
marriage. She had been very pretty in 
those days, with .something rather w'aif- 
like about her facb. 

^ ^’Yes, it’s me_I’ve changed, haven't 

‘Was this photograph taken before or 
after your wedding V 
’A few weeks after, Gerard insisted on 
having it done, by a well-known photo¬ 
grapher in the Boulevard Haussman... .* 
‘He must have been in love with you 
in those days.... ’ 

T don’t know. He seemed to be.’ 
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llimbinK up five floors on a hot Sunday 
ifternoon is not a very pleasant Usk. To 
un down because you are in the wrong 
ving. and to jog up another five, is even 
vorse But when there’s someone as 
Peasant us Zahida ready to greet you at 
he enfi of your journey, it all seems 
vorth while. 

She raulionod me at the beginning. “If 

don’t like you, I won’t talk to you*'. 
Chat gave rrie the cue to plunge straight 
nCo the villain Roopesh Kumar ua. Zahida 
«ttlc of word.?. We didn’t delve into 
he causes; of the quarrel, hut it reached a 
t4ge when RoofU'sh would swagger on 
0 the sets and greet all and sundry loudly, 
eaving only Zahida out. Often, the screen 
dllain ha<l nasty remarks while 

iahida faced the camera. The crowning 
nsuU had lieen an incident which took 
)lace on an ouuloor shooting locale 
after 8 p.m. \ in a shady part of Bombay, 
'^hidu found to her dismay that 
m un:*uly crowd had gathered around, 
md sfwh dirty words and stones were 
luried at her. Almost in tears, Zahida 
list^vcred the next day, that RuopeiU) 
vas behind the incident. Like I told her. 
loopfsh will be one actor she won’t be 
Mhed wdth, when the film is released lor 
'ather. if it is released, since Trabhat’ 
I facing serious .S(*i5sor4rouble!) 


I facing serious .S(*i5sor4rouble!) g 

So we zeroed in on her co-stars, Dev a 
A nand ard Vinod Mehra. With her w 
refusal to play Ihw’s sister in ‘Hare Ram | p^ 
Hare Krishna’, her friendly relationship V 
with Dev Anand (*ame to an end. And it 
left a bad taste. *i told Dev Saab he'll M 
realia^ one day that I was right in lefus- A 

3 hi? offer, 1 was really keen to do that ^ 
l)ut not with Dev playing my 
irother”. How far Is it true that her 
epqrted romani'e with Dev Anand led to 
per part IxMog lengthened and Wnhe^a’s A 
leitig shortenefl in 'Vrem Pujari*? "Weil. R 
hie thing is, if there’s a second female 
n the film, the leading lady had better * ^ 
vttch out. Dev Anand is very fond of Bf 
hie second heroines But there’s no truth T? 
In the other allegation. In fact, both roles B 
Were placed before Waheeda. She opted JS 
to play his sweetheart and the other came 


Zahida’s affair with Vinod Mehra. 0| 
'Vinod and me ? I thoiight it was Vinod 
ind Rekha !” she exclaimetl. She says she ft 
las no real friends in the industr>*. & 
'Amarjeet ’ Yes. A good friend till he M 
Darried my sister'’, she joked. Seriously. 
ahe added: ”My whole unit is comptwH ^1^ 
bf my friends. They've given me such # 
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gorxl support the last few month>i' 
can claim to have only my unit me 
for my friends". 

The unit she was referring tf» jr 
of her forthcoming film 'Neellrr 
w'hich she has placed all hcv 
The film, made on a real shoe- 
budget, is almost ready. ’‘I chn 
anyone to make ten-colour reels w u 
two lakhs!’’ Zahida said. 

Very enthusiastic about this ve 
Zahida is currently going through 
frustrating phase of film-making ■ 
director haa to be changed (aunt : 
direded it on tw'o occasions), the 
are running low (How can I nsk 
Dutt for monetary help? After Ht 
aur 8hera’, the poor man has no i 
left**), and now. the film hasn’t liee 
to a single distributor, In any ten 
•'Rut I’m confident My film will do 
she added. leading man Vlmxl ] 
has been a real help to her cit nil 
(no payment till film feuiits ret 

Ro you now find Zahida with Tr 
ami Jail Hamara Desh' (originuih 
ed, *Maa)ik terc bardhe* ami 
’Maalik’ flopped renamed Mall H 
DeshM on one side and her et 
'Neelima* on the other. For the 
she has exhausted all her enem 
fact, the afternoon I met her. m 
dres.sed in a maxi with a warm c 
her head — a precautionary nu 
against catching a head cold al 
stint of late-night outdoor sh(Mitin 
have to work so hard that somcti 
just lake the car and drive arounc 
lessly to keep desperation at h<iy” 

Then we went back to the very 
ing. "Your first film was 'A 
Raaf?” I asked her. "'Anokhi Rai 
Okay. Say it*s 'Anokhi Raal’/’ 
smiled, like she had something e 
say but had decided against volcui 

Next. A jolt. Shocking. But 
another good artiste quitting flln3 
gustily, “If ‘Neelima’ clicks, I’ll ^ 
. making one film eveiy year. Olhe 
I’m out of the film industry. Good, e* 
ed people like us can’t stand this rai- 

I Winding up on pleasant topic 
' (Jecided to tackle matrimony. ‘ 
set to get married. Only hitch ^ 
^ fiance. I*ve yet to find him" Shf 
I tinued lightly: "I'm going ^ 
k fw* a holiday, to get away 
I madding crowd, and to hunt • 
I husband !*’ 

1 N- BHARATHl. 













Four evenis elbowed one another for 

importAOce, and <jt course, three of them 
were Ra^eah-orienled. lyti ncNvRaieah 
one was the annual FiUofare Awards 
event* marted with much glamour on 
one idde and rancour on the other. 

Pran refused hk award on protest that 
the Best Musk award should have gone 
to the creator of the "Pakeesa" aon^ — 
the Idle Gubm Mohammed — conakJer* 
ing the sales of discs, the highest in 
H.M V. hktory. 


The next protestor was Asha Bhonsle. 
who ignored her Best Singer award and 
went off to Calcutta with R. D. Burtnan 
for another show, because he was not 
given the best ('omposer award, and she 
was voted for his song "Dum Maro Dum". 


And, of course, llajesh Khanna didn't 
go to the awards function. He had 
arranged a "rival party", as a visiting 
BBC crew called it, at the Taj Mahal 
hotel. Baldev Pathdk of Shriman 
Boutique officially held the part>. in 
(elebradon of his wedding. The BBC 
crew had set up lights and got the 
<'omoras cranking — taking shots of a 
party in filmland. It seemed like one 
walked into an elegant set and the party 
was lari of a film — the way everyone 
was more c^wrteous than usual, keeping 
the I letter profile in focus as also the 
lietler manners, Surprise of the even¬ 
ing. niJip canu* sans Saira {ahe must have 
been posing elsewhere! while he turned 
on his velvety voice and silken manner¬ 
isms for the BBC. The other newly¬ 
weds, Kaakhee and Guixar. were also 
felicitated. 




That was the partv which Chuiiibhai 
Ka|»ctiH told me, after his nth peg * “I 
never forget face# or phone-callers That 
-‘T'Tas the eighth party aft^ the marriage 
Oiat he kept InsUtiT^ hU daughter a^ 


Rajesh had had * no romance going 
between them, that Rajesh had not so 
much as touched her hand. 


And finally came the night of his 
premiere, and the third event. This was 
quite similar to Rajesh’s wedding-re<«p- 
tkn. The narrow rt»d where the theatre 
was situated, right in the heart of 
Bombay’s busiest junction, looked like 
day with all those brilliant Broots lights. 
The Police Band struck up as Yash and 
wife stepped down from their car and 
the i^otogs gut busy — there was al.sfi 
a TV man. Raakhee came with huhbv 
Guixar and stood with Yash to receive 
the entrants. Almost the whole Industry 
was there, with Rajesh holding up thV 
show for more than an hour — he Uw\ 
to make sure the whole worki was thorr 
to look at him as he walked in, Dimpiv 
^ his side and the BBC cameras in tow 
They are becoming "thamchas" of his, 
as they confessed, with a prominent 
iady-journalisl who normally keeps ;i 
penonal tab on Rajesh. "Daag" should 
prove a big hit — he has pinned a lo^ of 
nope on it. 


The "Dsag" premiere got a further 
'daag* when one of the two Bengal 
tigresses and heroines, deliberately did 
not attend. Sharmila ^ as you have 
guessed by now. Raakhee seems to have 
swept the entire him with the power of 
her acting and voire. In spite « all Iho 
scheming SharmiJa did, m the films 
shooting-suges. like getting all th(' 
glamour, the fantastic hairdos, all the 
songs, all the bedroom work, which werv 
more than usually hot. the rape scene, 
all the sympathy that the lead-pari 
should carry, the whole of Rajesh, mon- 
of footage, more of tears, all the oomph — 
like the shower scene and the choU-tear- 
ing Kene. advance reports voted Raakhee 
as having stolen the whole film. P>e!i 
Rajesh went up to her and admitted 
"It is your film” This must have irked 
the other 'shernec*. She rang up Yash 
before the premiere and shout^l at him 
It seems that she called him a cheat, a 
schemer and some unprintables for giving 
all the credit to Raakhee in the film. 


Finally, the fourth event The g(d* 
together at Copper Chimney after the 
premiere. The stars who never lose an 
occasion to meet and drink and cat - 
the later the hour# the more weluomr 
the event — all assembled at this plui’c 
at one-lhirty. The vapour rising from 
the tandoor and barbeque could not com* 
pare with the spice coming from grou[)* 
talks. Jaya Bhadurl: ”0 God! How my 
head U splitting. I can't stand crowds^, 
the premiere was too much for me”. 
Later, looking reproachfully at an enjoy* 
ing Amitabh. like an angry wife, she 
said : "Do you know the lime, ICi two. 
and l6ok at vou !” But she was atill therr 
when we Hit (the first to leave) half*ari* 
hour later. 


Cit.- 
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ACMM 

1 S— moWtecmUxi Ipn wn0 form w l (m 

10 EtoctrlcM oppantuo: howlorfor tCMOof Spariin 
h»rwwn?<l 0 ) 

f1 Sing 4>o Jtrnmy Shond. ondKMty tufwiul (4) 

12 John, porhopo. soon in Imi D 

19 TroiOurv Tm oMbnc^d bf tfiim' (Ofm) (7) 

14 Ba«b, flMftQ ond way. notch (4) 

15 Whal irigM hug a aaitor? B«im do«a <5) 

171 StofnenooKo hfti fit wring m 4th wo%otnam(7| 

21 Blurt i groowi (6i 

22 0* KkkI ot turvung comrarwiM. nght round (4) 

2$ Cocoona apun in o IWhw (7) 

20 CM town-hWI i n aWing fmiiMy unproduetm in 
Edinburgh (S) 

21 Goednita, lova and brawory’a nw j Kd (4> 

M Count ono’i tortuno mOli a aiy 'anh. loooing bach fT) 
32 Original Ximanaa waa. and ona lahing nam* m mon 
racantly (7) 

99 Topa in Orcadian oamaanaa and land (a) 

94 Gongra^iona a tarvica gol logathar on Sabbath (lO) 

95 You’ll lind I turn mcWy* maha croaa and coma* 1 10) 


DOWIt 

1 Conapirator haa nolhrng in place oi a iighiar IS) 

2 iIhraw ’Oz'oul iraMhaKa) 

9 So long lha birth ol Epaphus did^ (7) 

4 Worn by C. Sharpiaa in prapoataroua chaniHt. hntiiad (4) 

9 Artift involvad in uaing ihada (6) 

5 Lova in 0 8 aitr4-larga braavaat d«ah CS) 

7 n daacnbat mhara harmitt liva, trainin’ uncomfortabty (7) 
I Anand lopiaaa vw»aty ahoi» (4) 

9 At laaat tvaa umbriMaa^ Thay kaap dry (7) 

15 Flathad paat tn ugly many stnat ( 0 ) 

11 Pari o1 coaiar 'ahabibtiaa what a not t raah in»oNa» 
arraW (S) 

19 Oalicacy. a unp of lood incomplata akma. partiapa|7) 

20 Hardy a unhhaly graating m 2and (7) 

22 8owlar’a li nt ball, a twi ngafs trap* Yodw opanat • ma? (7) 
24 Ship a band, providmg Taffy w\th baar7|6) 

?7 tracing a >aha in avallay IS) 

2911$ loggy and quiat undar lha am&ankir>ani (4) 

91 Spota wmnac. about Nawbury a No. i (4| 
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AAICS (M«reh 21 — April 201 
WMcMW wiy you look K 
K — a Hvoly wook. Tuiptfgy 
It a tlOAiAcant 4ay whon you 
will gol tho green elonal and 
e new emerpflee will be under 
way. Bue m eeemen. your plane 
win be moving Mo a i^edy 
iMrend. Execvbvea. do net 
fret over irlvlel detalle. much 
deelrad leak wia be aecom* 
pliehed by you indueiriaNata 
mahirrg tn important dacition 
— Tuteday and Thurtday a/e 
proprtjovt 




TAURUS (April 21 ^ May 20) 
A lopping week for en|oy* 
mant Improvemant in mone* 
tary condition n PMured, 
Home tffalri witl be demand' 
Ing. Induitr^^Hta * if you have 
applied for Qovarnmeni aane* 
tlons your eKpectahont e/t 
hktiy to be fulfilled on 
TDureday. Social workera ■rrll 
hnd ihe week highly tuitabie 
ar^ achieve popuiariiy. 
£iirem<iT fevoureble for 

ectfetMt Good newt w*ll 

Cheer up people In bueineea 



GEMINI (May 21 — June 20) 
Thin week merka a bene* 
riciel lime In Imm and 
romantic aphere there w 
gaiety and much affection 
surrounding you — guard 
against being moody Your 
versetilily, sociable nature, 
quick wit and abibty lo eniet- 
tarn othrwa will make you e 
taseineiing person. Your sociel 
and professional aaaociavs 
will seek your valued opinion 
on different matters. 



CANCER (June 21 — July 21) 
Week opens with some 
hnanciai worries arto tiev^ 
ships 8u<. diiiicultiee are 
likely to oiaeppeat and your 
ambitfona fuihiled m ar> un* 
expected wey. Your home ia 
your Inspiration, it gives you 
strength to face hwd reawiee 
Buelneaa eaecutivea I lake 
greet care before givirw your 
opinion or crldclaing. For the 
businessmen, there wtii be 
aufficieftt money lor mvesl* 
meni 



LEO (JULY 22 — Aug. 2l) 

H la Mte ID be bold fti 
medera conne c led with 

dtangee If you are in lervlce 
you will bo highly beneflfMd. 
Succeee M dopwlmentel 
eavitlnenofw fndieetod. 6uei> 
neee eiecutivee f apcobetton 
of euptrlora, co-operedon 
from ooHeeguee end boiler* 
ment of Meme wiH stamp 
iMa week. The time ie wholly 
fevoureble lor ell leminine 
imereeu. H you are alngie. 
marriage may be lUed. 



VIRGO (Aug. 22 ~ Sept S2) 
You are Irt for big evenia 
In peraonaf Hfe. Oeveiopmeni 
on the romamic eeene win 
bririg coMentmant. Your at/lv- 
inga for enhoAcement of 
social stalut will be tuIhUed 
Oh frtOey. Professionals t 
sxpenees will incraese. If 
you ere ih aoeiel service 
Increeaahg popularity tndiceleO. 
Aniits will rpceive uneapeei* 
ed offer 


m 


LIBRA (Sept. 23 — Oct. 22) 
If you keep youreetf 
alert end receptive, ehhenee- 
mem of eociel end official 
position ensured. Authora and 
iournsttstaf rwcogmuen from 
profealonal coliaague s mdi' 
cated From the profeesional 
end emotional ertglea you wlH 
sertt* that things are looking 
up lor you, Trevtf chances 
are avong. If you ere tingle 
this week la not favoureble 
lor courtthlp and love. 


SCORPKf (Oct. 23 — Nov. 22) 
TNs ia the time to greep 
« upiRMlwnitiaB. It you «r« 
In service, don't let others 
Irritate you unduhK Rro feee iorh 
ala I you will hWe to leee 
some arguments. Artlsta I 
your sstocreiei will be venr 
crfticak. BusinaeaneA and 
indueirielfsia I a lor>g tarm 
financial policy ie called for. 
Women M eervlce ere Hkefy 
to be (avoured by the aulhorv 
liae. JournaHcit end euthom 
will fare beiter. 




lAOfTTAMUS mov. 29-Oee. SM 
Awaited opportunity will 

come end taka fun edvam* 

ege of eltueilona. If you era 
In buainesa expansion ol 
s c Mf by dint of your wMom 
and foreeight aeaured. In<h» 
irleHeta I financial poeltion it 
free from worrtea. JoumeHata 
end authora f tact la necet* 
eery lor proving your Hrte^y 
and honaaty. Buelneaa execu* 
Mvee • toe rnore tigni4ippsd you 
are. the better 


CARMCORN(Oec;2i — Jenipl 
A pleaaani lurprlae will 
help bring about better trends 
You wiir be Inclined lo lehu 
interest In meUng imp^ve* 
mencs in office. If you ere In 
buaineaa you ere heading 
wards a heclic period, 
induauiahaia I direct your 
anendon towards making 

K r fmerwiii poaiiion aacure 
haiors I aomettiing that has 
been restricting you will be 
cast aside and you will tee) 
mora content. 




AQUARIUS (Jan. 20—Fab 10) 
Prepare youraell for un* 
axpecied changes. Industrial- 
iata and bualnaaemen t inaiaad 
it would probably be better to 
decide your plan on prlorlly 
basis. Buaineaa axecirtives 
and top^lcleiB I e trip io 
some fonNgn country Is Ukety 
in near future. If you are 
single. new reiaUonshlp 
should be entered Into efler 
much cereful t hou ght You 
can puah ahead on Monday 
and Friday. 



PISCES (Feb. lb — March 20) 
TMe week you may have 
grtevencee ertd dleaettefeetton 
on verloua matiera connected 
with your oflielel end pemonai 
Hie. Do AM take chMices. 
Prepare youreetf to Al In with 
toe plana and idaaa of you' 
aupaHora. UauaHy buav week 
lor bueMMamen and Induairlai- 
lato. Financial commUmants 
anouid be undertakan to oon* 
auRaUon with axparta. Reatralni 
end pMaino* will help you 
iucoeed to your andeavo"' 


Thia megazina is dlstributsd 
FREE with Sunday's 
Hindusthsn Standard 
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EIGHT 
NINISTERS 
IN SEARCH 
OF A ROLE 

Dr. 6. C. Roy MM than to 
feoip off polillM. Mr. P. C. Sen 
ecourgod tffcm m peMicei 
r«Mlo. Mr. Jyoli e«g diO' 
miMOd tfwn m a loree In 
SMM poflHet. But th* woling 
public had oth»r kloas. ftm 
youngman now domlne*e the 
dbclalon-tneUnQ epperaius ol 
the Wect Benge f GoMmnwnt 
They iterM In e harry lo 
cha-nge atlnge but have 
wimtn e year of 
comMg le power — M tha 
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One of the worst things that progress 
has dcme to modem man is that it has 
taken from him the great experience of 
going on a Journey. We do not any longer 
travel; we merely take a trip. Till as 
late as only a few decades ago, every 
journey ended as a sentimental one. To 
go to Europe in 1890, Rabindranath 
Tagore had to change boats in Aden, 
disemtork at Brindisi and take a tnin 
through the vineyards on the Adriatic 
Coast and the olive and mulberry 
orchards of l^mbardy. He crossed 
tunnels (*'they brought in the lanterns 
at (he approach of Mont Cenis*'). sleepy 
borders (a polite douanier leans through 
the door and wonders if anyone has any* 


ings than most around>the>world 
economv lours by TWA jets. 

0 f How good were those long, slow 
voyages and those overland Journeys 
over bandit-infested caravan routes (or 
the healing of broken hearts! At the end 
of such a journey, a scorned and di¬ 
spirited boy. with pained eyes that dart* 
ed and flickered to avoid an encounter 
ever with yet another pair of dark eyes, 
had become a scarred and sun-browned 
man who had looked unblinkingly into 
the eyes of that faithless and mocking 
tart, Madamoiselie Fortune. What is there 
left these days to launch a boy into man¬ 
hood ? Progress has left us only with 
tranquillisers to get over our heart- 



thing to declare at which an old Briton 
proudly declares: 'T don't parlez-vous 
francais!”), and noticed the gnarled 
fig trees of the plains of Italy yield to 
t^ upright fir ot the Alps and the tall 
poplar of France. At tne end of the 
Journey he had not only crossed seas 
and continents; Tagore had arrived on 
the coast of immortality, with his first 
mature work, Uanashi, in sight of the 
masthead. Young Jamshetji Tata had to 
hire ponies to cross the Levant. Even 
s\ich a short Journey —> short only in 
English miles — as Sanjibchandra 
4 Chalteree's from Calcutta to Palamau 
in a palanquin was more full of marvels, 
unexpected adventures and fateful meet- 


. ^ 


breaks. 

We no longer travel; with the coming 
of the jets, we have time enough only 
for mjick trips. The airlines boast that 
they rave turned the once vast and proud 
Atlantic that the ^at Columbus took 
two months and nine days to cross into 
a tame little pond which millions of 
secretaries and stockbrokers and Govern¬ 
ment agents cross every year without 
oTvx taiing their eyes off their comics. 
The Jets are marvels,of technology^ 
they fly "over the weather", meaning 
th^ fly above the clouds, so that, once 
aloft, the air traveller has just as intimate 
a view of their green planet as astro 
nomeT9 peering through telescopes have 




of veiled Venus. The lights of the dials 
make the cockpit appear to be an auto> 
nomous firmament, and the commander 
ot the liner need not look out at the 
real one, with its stars that even till 
the other day pilots and mariners used 
to steer by, but need only concentrate 
on his Instniments to get a fix on hU 
position The aluminium tube nh^t 
be flying at ten thousand feet above the 
altitude of Mount Everest; the thin air 
outside — two-thirds of the oxygen in 
the atmosphere would lie bei<iw the air¬ 
craft — might ficream around the fusel- 
;<ge at velocities above the maddest 
cyclone: the temperature would be so 
far below roro as to make the top of 


dead time. The interior of (he aircraft 
has the same coldness and facelessness 
as petrol stations and Bata stores; the 
service is poorer than at Basanta Cabin; 
and I would prefer anv da>', a ninety- 
paisa anda roll from Ca1cuUa’i» Ninarn. 
stuffed with d double i^Arn. barbequed 
on charcoal, tu the same diced canned 
carrots and souffles and s<jnteed fish and 
steaks <4 indeterminate thickness, hue, 
warmth and taste sei-ved on all the air¬ 
lines of Uk' world There is nothing to 
be done on entering (he steel coffin of a 
plane except fold one's hands m an 
at!nude of prayer and wait for resurrec¬ 
tion a I the next airport 
Hut, strange though it may seem to- 



I 
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hhotse appear subtropical But (he 
passenger, reclining at an angle of 70* 
111 his sleeperette, with all the elegance 
rmd langour of one about to have a tooth 
(lulled out, would have no suspicion of 
the coldness and violence of the elements 
outside: the most frozen thing in his 
experience would perhaps be the pie- 
cooked steak reheated over the Carpa¬ 
thians and eaten over the Atlantic. — if 
not the stare itself of the grim airhostess, 
whose meditations he had disturbed by 
asking for a second something, be the 
^i^ldest phenomenon of the flight. Despite 
t^il the alluring colour advertiaements 
^ magazines like Playboy and Ntv' 
Worker, the lime spent in air travel is 


nr 


day when the supersonic jet has become 
the very symbol of meaningless speed, 
of the paralytic wish in man to cripple 
his senses and his body und transfer all 
his potency to the machine, the early 
aeroplane was bom out of man's delight 
with nature and with himself. The early 
biplanes, with their bicycle-tub^frame, 

their canvas wings, their tiny motors. 

did not seem to promise ever to b^ome 
"useful"; instead, they were like camp¬ 
ons and skis, little pieces of metal on 
which eccentrics escaped from society 
into nature and solitude. The airline 
industry Is the epitome of modem 5 
technological society; it has achieved’ 
the hlgh^ degree of computerisation 





The cravins for fteedom. tof purity, tor doirtg 
9orT>elhir>g riol tot proM bvl tor the |Oy ena 
vwortoer o' ii. rs *'* human heart, arid 

tot the h<er the answer ts the comparahvety 

ancient an oi niidtito 


. 
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and of organisalion; it is destructive not 
only of the physical environment — 
everytime a Jet crosses the Atlantic, ii 

bums up four tons of irreplaceable 
oxygen — but also of the human environ¬ 
ment. turning beautiful and quiet placeit 
into bits of America. Yet. these very 
airlines were founded bv hawks of the 
air; lone wolves who refused to be shut 
up in an office; who look to givi^ joy¬ 
rides and dropping mailbags just in 
order to stay afloat. They loved giving 
displays of aerobatics, holding races, and 
competing for trophies. J. R. D. Tata 
failed by a few hours to bag the Agn 
Khan trophy for the first England-lmlui 
solo flight by an Indian ; he was marshal 
for the stopover in India of the England- 
Australia race; he founded Air-tndia 
One finds this metamorphoses of youth¬ 
ful-ha wk-tumed-ai Hi nc-tycoon ail over 
the globe Success hac a .^t^anee caf)a<dtv 
for turning yesterday’s rebels into to¬ 
day's ru lei's. 

But the crjving for freedom, for purdy, 
for doing something not for profit 'ut 
for the joy and wonder of it, is undying 
in the human heart, and for the flier the 
answer is the comparatively ancient an 
of gliding. The first heavier-than-iiir 
Night was a gliding feat by Olio 
IJlienthal in 1H7K; this great Germ;ui 
designed a wingetl structure in imitation 
of the birds in which he could run up a 
hillside and hover in the air long enougti 
to answer the questions of reporters 
gathered in (he shadow of his wings 
LIlienthars design was excellent; he 
found the answers to most of the riddi<'s 
of flight except one; where was he u> 
get the power to ascend to a heighi 
fr(»m which he could glide to any point 
he de.sired ? The bulbul or the sparrow 
looks frail; but its Ixxiy is a miracle of 
stream-designing, of perfect balarcioi' 
c»n its net'dli'likc feet; and compared (v 
its weight, the shpulder muscles that 
power Its wings are a thousand time.^ 
stronger than man's. The Wright 
brothers did not so much solve the pr^i- 
hlem as drown it under the noise <'l 
motors. The glider pilot found his 
answer by watching the kite and the gull 
soaring on still, outstretched wings. 

The kite soars on invisible columns 
of warm air that rise from the surface of 
the earth to the upper regions of tl»e 
atmosphere in great slow spirals that arc 
apeedM up during the formation (d 
cumulus clouds. These are called 
thermals; the glider pilot rides one of 
these to gain the elevation he desire^ 
On cross-country flights, he hitchhikes 
rides from thermal to thermal; with 
properly designed sailplane, he can keep 
afloat almost endlessly. Previouslv th*’ 
Federation Aeronaulique Internationale 
used to enter duration flight records: 



but too many glider pilots killed them¬ 
selves by trying to break the 1^2 record 
by the Frenchman, Charles Atger, of 5G 
hours from overstrain and sleeplessness; 
mere staying up is, therefore, no longer 
regarded as a feat worth recording in 
the honour rolls of the association. As 
for distance, tranacontinental flights are 
a possibility, but haven’t been made. 
The longest aerial voyage by an Indian 
was the glider flight of nve hundred and 
odd kilometres made by Captain 
Loughran in Poland. Lougbnn — who 
is skj^jMr of an Air4ndia Boeing ~ will 
lie nying India’s newest and most 
advanced glider, Mrigtuhetr at the Kan* 
i»ur championship; I am sure that 
l^oughran’s own record and more will 
have tinkled to the ground at this rally. 

The Mrigashter has been designed by 
India’s remarkable Director-General of 
Civil Aviation, Hamamritham, who also 
fathered all the five generations of the 
lounti^’s dock of engineless aircraft, 
including the goose like, tubby and 
{lespised iwtviieater training glkler. 
Hoftini. and the fast and hawkish, K<irtik 
The smart insli*uctor-trainees may feel 
embarrassed to be spotted in the cock* 
int of an ungainly AoAtn/. but I can say 
from my own experience that for one 
liurely moulting his flying feathers, 
here is no more comforting and sweet- 
tempered a boot Iban this gondola of 
skies. U has dual controls, and a very 
simple, ascetic "dashboard”, with the 
'junimum of InsirumenLs — indicators 
.'ll!owing speed, height, bank of the 
filane. and a red-and-green cosimo vario¬ 
meter. When (he red bead of the vario¬ 
meter g<ies up it means you are losing 
height at the rate ma*‘ked; when the 
gi'een bead mounts, it means the glider 
1 ^ climbing: one does not need any fly¬ 
ing experience to realise that the iW to 
l>e jumping in its tube is bad. The 
< ockuit has no cover; when you are 
mdolently turning cialfs in the air like 
I hawk that is feeling relaxed and re¬ 
plete after its noontime meal, and is 
soaring merely for the }oy of it, the wind 
nierely whistles old for^ten tunes in 
your ear. But the Aohmt, for all her 
matron)V lines, can be made to scream 
like a siren when she is put into a steep 
dive bv an expert — as is my flying guru 
^ and then the blood rushes into one's 
head, there is an ecsUtic pounding in 
<iie heart, and an electronic whme deep 
'Aithin the ears. 0. the RoAtm can do 
'dl the things that another bird of her 
say a Scheizer, can do ^ though 
»he lacks all the fancy dials and gadgets 
— plus a few tricks more that can be 
Polled off only under the Indian sun. 
^he can pick up a thermal from as low 
four hundred feet — which we caught 
we had gently banked over the 



The Lucknow reiNny dotod hvo 'alher tfispareie 
hetres ot the coun(iv*«iOe hke a 2ip-fa$lenoi: 
on one eide weft Ihe geomeirtc ahepes o< 
the fitUa : on ihe oihtr were the braided reaches, 
shottt end sendbenics o1 ihe Gen^e. looking 
like e huee merophotogreph of ihe nervous 
sjittem of some de^. peileni. suffering creature 
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airport hangar and was getting into line 
for the landing run — and go up to five 
thousand in minutes, and she can do it 
with great composure. 

It had been a day of miracles. The wind 
had been gusty and westerly, but now 
the infiated phailk indicator on the edge 
of I he tarmac, that showed the strength 
and direction of the w'ind, had gone 
limp, after standing spastically erect 
for days. The sky had been hard and 
blue; now it has beginning to must over 
dreamily. We had had three launches 

in the morning ; we h««l let the winch 

fall off after gaining a thousand feet; 
then ! tried to keep the plane level and 
straight as we made the learner’s prac¬ 
tice run up to the edge of a group of 
fixydizalion tanks. Then 1 practised a 
banking turn and came back to the 
H Gram! Trunk Road, to a height of five 
hundred feet, spwl down to thirty-five 
km., l^fore putting up the air brakes 


for the landing. I was beginning to 
acquire a certain proficiency in the 
routine, when we caught my first therm¬ 
al and the glider came to life. My 
instructor covered the knob of the control 
stick with his huge, hairy, manly fist, but 
he did not exert any force, only caressed 
it gently, sensuouosly, making the plane 
go round and round like a pirouetting 
ballerina with outstretched arms. The 
green bead, which I had long stop|)ed 
watching, fluttered in the glass; it show¬ 
ed a gain of two feet a second; it began 
to rattle in the tube Hke dice ; we were 
soon gaining five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
feel a second! We rose to four thousand 
feel in barely five minutes and then wc 
skimmed along the smooth, satin back 
of the wind. I had been so engrosseil 
with the ascent of the craft that I had 
glanced at aiily old earth, the 
coir mats of its ripening wheat field.^. 
the blue vein of the Bast Ganga canal. 
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lh€ ruins of Bithur on a bend of the 
Ganga The Lucknow raUway closed two 
rather disparate halves of the country¬ 
side like a zip-faslener; on one side were 
the geometric shapes of the fields; on 
the other were the braided reaches, 
shoals and sandbanks of the Ganga. 
looking like a huge microphotograph of 
the nervous system of some deep, patient, 
suffering creature. We coasted along at 
the sp^ of the air stream; we did not 
battle with it. there were none of the 
bumps an aircraft knifing through the 
air is subject to. I became aware of a 
bluish light all aroural the edge of my 
vision I could sec far and far; and all 
around me: my vision formed an entire 
gloU* instead of being tut inU» half by 
the grournf under my feet The eye.*? fell 
n'uXtfiS by that blue light and all that 
imnienw -spiicc The skv and the haey, 
rose-and-muuvc earth formed the two 
lids uf the CiKunic oyster in which this 
glide *• Huh ini was the centre and the 
pi'iirl. The Uut wings of the glider 
hhlvcird in tsdiwble ecsliisv ; Hohini was 
Ix'giniting Ui hum u> herself. I suddenly 
IXM ame aware of the silence of the sky. 
Not H horn, not a not a shout \ The 
air was not Only cool arwl frw of dust 
and smoke but also of the shneks and the 
whisfwrs that <lo such wanton damage 
to our nei'vcs. t leaned back. You don't 
have t:» goad or co»i* a glider, nor switch 
g^Mfs. I <iid not wish to he any when* 

I did not have any place else to gn I 
hiid no dreams to chase and no apfiomt- 
ments lo keep. If I wished for anything 
at all. it was for a pair of misty eyes to 
glance at and smile and wordle^ly com¬ 
municate this ocsU.sy. My instructor is 
n wisi* man; ho himself must have 
rxiierienmi this need many a time. He 
pointed to a white-.stripped vulture, with 
the ageless and skinny head of a lizard, 
coa.sting along beskJe us. Obviously, it 
ton n(H?rle<l some kind of communion. 
When I looked at it. it distinctly blinked 
The one defect of gliding is that after 
a liitu* you have to come down ; the 
m<runUiinocr can build a shack and live 
all his life hy a running brook; the 
sailor can make his l»oat his hinne. and 
keep himself endlessly occupied, scrub¬ 
bing the deck and polishing the brass- 
work. Rut gliding is pure art. pure 
ecstasy There have been attempts to 

extract eofne economic, military and 

social use from this vessel of joy; during 
the war, whole droves of gliders were 
us^ to ferry troops across enemy lines. 
The 31.000 Tb behemouth named the 
Trojan Horse was the largest glider 
ever bulit in the II.S.A. U was the first 
10 airplane of any sort to carry a two-and' 
a-half ton truck or a 155-mni. howitser 
in flight This was designed the 


famous Jack Lalster to sneak^rop allieo 
troops on German territory. But despite 
repeated such attempts to coax some 
use out of Ottse aerial surf-boards, glid¬ 
ing has remairted a very social and 
lonesme kind of sport. True, the 
Germans UmA to glkiing as a conse¬ 
quence of the treaty of Versailles which 
prohibited the Weimar Republic from 
floating an air force. The glider pilots 
became the cream of the Luftwaffe. It 
is claimed that gliding is encouraged by 
Governments bemuse it provides such 
a cl^p reservoir of trained airmen who 
can tv quickly converted to powercrafi 
on outbreak of war. But, then, it is said 
that Wagner's music contributed to 
German mititaruan. A poem by that most 
private and withdrawn jmt. Rilke, pi 
said to have inspired German soldierv 
during the First War. Has not even 
mathematic's, even that purest of idl 
sciences, ubtronomy, b^n put to 
military use? And it is not the uermiins 
alone who did it! Perhaps, someone bi 
India will find some grosser use for ims 
pure bird dance hy man on top of :i 
thermal in the belly of a cumulus cloud. 
It has obvious uses for metereology; rind 
this may funnel some fvmds into gliding, 
making it a big and popular movement 
The championship itself may achieve 
this result. But to this writer, w'ho 
would be prouder to be culled a Gang.i 
boatman instead, who is saddened by the 
rape of the air by jets, and the damage 
to ourselves and our cities by the 
internal combustion engine, the vhivi 
gift of the glider is its silence and its 
Iwauty. The Spanish philosopher Ortegu 
Y. Gasset writes : 'The damagogues 
who have already c.aused the death of 
several civilisations, harass men so that 
they will not reflect; manage lo keep 
them together in crowds so that they 
cannot reconstruct their individuality m 
the one place where it can be rocon- 
structed, which is in solitude." To these 
wise words, may I add a few in free 
verse by Eunice Tieljens, that echoetl 
my feeling as I came down to the hot 
plain of Kalyanpur that afternoon ? 

Rut ] shall go down from this airy 
space; this 

swift white peace, this stinging 

exultation; 

And time will close about me, and 
my soul stir 

to the rhythm of the daily round. 

Yet. having known, life will not 

press 80 close, 

And always 1 shall feel time ravel 

thin about me. 

For or^e T stood 

In the white windy presence of 

eternity. 


JYOTIRMOY DATTA. 
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(1) Clip nails straight across, then snip 
edges to form a rough square. 
Smooth edges with an emery 
board. Try as far as possible not 
U> uKe a metal nail file as it tends 
to break nails. Rmery boards are 
not long lasting and do tend to 
break easily, but a packet of six 
for al>out 1.50 should last you 
for a month. 

{2) Remove old nail polish. 

131 Rub in cold cream or hand lotion 
and massage gently. 
i4} Soak palms in two tmwis of warm, 
soapy water 

;5) Dry hands on a turkish towel. 
Smooth uneven edges. Now gently 
push back cuticles with cotton 
wool wrapiied around an orange 
stick, or use cuticle remover. 
i4U Dse a l)«se coat, then two coats 
of nail varnish. Allow to dry. 
oVnerof fipr .* 

(11 The best ume to do your nails is 
tust before bedtime, so that the 
polish can harden right through the 
night. Don’t do it> however, if you 
toss and turn at night * 

1 2) One way to dry nails is to hold 
palms under running water. 

(il) bo not sit under a running fan 
when doing your nails. It will dry 
up the polish in the bottle. 
i4i One way to thin thickened nail 
polish is to put in half a teaspoon 
of acetone in the botUe. shake well 
and keep for half an hour before 
using it This is only an emergency 


method, it's not really good for 
the nails. 

i5> Allow nails to breath once in u 
while. Do your pedicure and n\ani- 
cure, but ao nut use the base coal 
or varnish for a day or two. 

Mil Cut nails in a short. »{uaiT sha^io, 
Apart fnsn lieing in fashion, long. 
taW-liko nails arc cumlwrsome 
when washing clothes or typing. 
Not the working girl's t'up ot tea, 
anyway. 

<7l Your lipstick and nail polish, ajMri 
from inatrhiiig each irther. should 
also match your clothes. But you 
cannot obviously change your 
shade every day. The best lining, 
under the cmnimstanves, Is to use 
neutral voUmirs like beige, peach 
or I'offec for the week arid reserve 
matching odours for spcitial occa> 
sions. 

(A) KVosted colours are no longer in 
fashion, but clear opaque colours 
are not only 'in', but are also mure 
long lasting! 

(9) Talking of colours, we have gone 
through the whole gamut of dis¬ 
carding the pale frosteds and 
going in for pearls, nld and silver 
then switching to ciw reds, then 
maroons and chocolates, and have 
finally arrived at lemons and 
yellows for 11173! However, yellow 
makes stubby nails look stubbier. 

(10) Your manicure and pedkure session 
should ideally be once a week, 
with an extra coat added midweek 
to cover the newly grown nail. 

INDRANI KAMATH. 





Th« TftdltA mM •* Chet. eoHhir* erMttr 
«r>d cotrtu^ li t ttn aptcMs. p«rU- 
eularltr ^ wpman’f fisMonv In drM^ 
mtUfHg. hAlrstytlng o« cooking thdr wcy 
mto womoA’c hMni. 4ProfOMlon«i 
thikurt. dwic end naplts excluded 
m$ ore Itlklng of the mele cultured p4g.j 

Wim theee ^reconcelwed rtotlonc. we 
weik inie ttie cWhee deeiflfttng werw of 
VWi SJnoh wondering whet on earth 
makec him tick et fo^ rupeea to tailor 
a pair cl irouiere, “Vou cam price a 
creation" la hla pointed anawer to our 
mualnga, aa he guldee ue through a 
pretty MaMer to a verandaiHul of nlrv 
handpWked tailora and a profuaefy mirror¬ 
ed fitting room. Tnera are no overfull 
raeke of ready-to wear or bulky balee of 
material, for 2P‘year old Vten la baaie- 
ally an amai and m a manner, tailors 
lemparamantt. He eoncaivee a creeuon 
according to the personality of the wearer 
and (he reelllenee of the maferiti. For 
client Shaguha $inph. who la an enviable 
9 feet t inchea, and wnom he ceneidere 
vary ’mediterranean looking and vfvacl* 
oua", Vlort tranaformod a bleck and 
lurguokae pioco oi Chinese silk dunked 
on him by her into a houncy (Umertco 
dreaa with ludor elaevee (featured on 
tha feeing page). Another piece ct Tr^u 
Bilk becomaa an avaning pown Hashed 
away around the midriff and alit up 
bravsty (o the waist to revesl vary 
flared purple trouaeri. 

For casual wear. Iia sea-through 
snirta lor both men and woman with 
Vhtnt own exclusive prints and 
embroidery drawn up by hlmseh. 

Want an axciuaive luit ? Hia mala 
cHantaia witl chaarluily pay up (o 
Rs. 296 for the cut, Whien it must nave 
bacoma possibfa to acquire after a bout 
of working wltn the walhknown Cacil 
Gee boullqut ir London, an alght*waek 
cutting courae with mo Pads Academy 
and a full d«s<gnera courae back m 
indiL 

His msisura o1 success? A captive 
ciisruele. who rarely go to a aecond 
tailor. And Ita fun to vlall a couturfo* 
who can deah off oil pain.lnga wflh • 
truH knife during loan hours of bustnass. 

RITA BHIMAM. 

Pix : ALOKE MITRA._ 
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PART 


by GEORGES SIMENON 




*l)i<l you grow a|>art suddenly 

*No. The first time, he went off for 
twenty-four hours and 1 didn't say any* 
thing. He told me he’d gone to see otic 
of his elienUi in the provinces . .Later 
on. he l)Cgan to do more or less as hr 
pleased. He stoppefl telling me in 
mlvanc'C. He’d go oul after dinner and 
I’d never know when he'd be Itack.’ 

‘What sort of man is he?’ 

‘Everyone will tell you that he was a 
very cheerful person, who got on well 
with everybody and who was always 
ready to no cihers a favour. Some people 
fr»und him rather childish. 

'And you ?' 

'I can't really voinplain. Either I simply 
didn’t know how to handle him, or else he 
was mistaken about me,.. 

'In what way?' 

He took me for a different kind of 
person than I am ...' 

’What did you do before you met him ?' 

'I was a sot^rciary in a law firm_ 

Mailre Bernard d’Argens, Rue de Rivoli 
... .Gerard knew my boas.. .lie came 
\4 to his office several limes ...and then 
one day he asked me to go out with him .' 

’Were you born In Paris ?' 


‘No. In Quims>er,... 

*What makes you think he's been mur¬ 
dered V 

'Because ther's no other explanation..' 

'is your mother still alive?’ 

'Yes, My father’s dead His name was 
Louis Frassier. He was an accountant. 
My mother's maiden name was Countess 
Outchevka ...' 

*Do you send her any money ?' 

‘Of course I do. Gerard doesn’t care 
about money. He used to give me as 
much as I wanted, with no questions 
asked_’ 

She emptied her glass and raised her 
handkerchief to her lips. 

‘Will you allow me to look around the 
flat ?• 

‘I'll come with you,.. 

She got up from her chaise-longue and, 
walking carefully, made for the door. 
There was an atmosphere of wealth, the 
^and families the last century, auster¬ 
ity even, about the apartment, which 
occupied a whole floor of the buliding- 
Madame Sabin-Levesque, still unsteady 
on her feet, began by showing Maigret 
round her rooms. 

The boudoir gave on to a vast bedroom. 




•ilso lined in blue silk, which seemed lo 
W her favouriie colour. The bed was 
unmade, Ihough she did no! seem boiher- 

f iiilimale glimpse 

uf her life. The furniture was while. 
Ihere wa.s a half-empty bottle of brandy 
iiri the che.n-of-drawers. ’ 

ed'^er 

'Nathahe. I suppose because of ray 
Russian blood.' ’ 

The bathroom walls and floor were 

«Tey-blue marble: it was as 
untidy as the bedroom. 

There was another room, completely 
lin^ with cupboards, and a kind of small 
«iiting-room not unlike the boudoir 
pis IS where I take my meals when 
don t wish to eat in the dining-room ’ 
^er manner was detached, like that of a 
g\ii(ie. 

we’pc going into the servants’ 

'fuaners. 

They first entered a very bree rumi 
^ ontalning glass cabinets full of silver- 
f white-palnted dining- 

copper sauce- 

f jua. There was an old woman at wwk 


\ 


in tiM' kitrheii. 

“p)al s Marie Jalon. She wai« already 
when my father-in-law was still 

'When did he die ?' 

'Ten years ago.’ 

you lived here with him ’’ 
five years... ’ 

]Did you gel along well with him 
He was completely indifferent to me. I 

«^/nJng.room in those 

of times he spoke to me’ 

;How did be gel on with his son ” 

® »o«W go down 

t^he where he had a room of his 

don’t really know what he did 

'Was he already in the habit of dis- 
ap^rmg m those days V 

/^.}wo «“ three days at a lime ’ 
What did his father say 

He d pretend not to notice anythina * 

cm a different world, t decayed w»ld 
turned m upw) itself ^ 

•"'1 *ot«es 15 
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two drawing-roomb, of which the second 
was nearly as enonnous as the first. 

The panelling which covered the walls 
had grou'n dark with age. 

The pictures hanging everywhere, por- 
traits of gentlemen with side-whiskers 
and very high starched collars, also spoke 
of a bygone era. 

It was as though at a given m<ment 
time had stopped. 

‘We're going into my husand's domain 
now,, .' 

They went into a book-lined study. 
There w'ere walnut libraiy^ steps to get In 
the higher shelves, which reached the 
ceiling. The desk, placed at an angle 
near the window, waa toppetl in brown 
leather, with leather aaessories. Every¬ 
thing was tidy, as though no one lived 
there. 

'Does he stay here in Ihc evenings V 
’When he's at home.' 

'I see he has a television * 

'So do I. hut I never watch it.' 

'Have you ever spent an evening in 
this room ?’ 

'Yea, just after we were married.' 

She 8iv)ke with sc«ie ddhculty and 
seemed b^vally indiflerenl to what worth; 
she was uttering. Those once moiv down- 
turned lips of hers gave her tat'a a hitler 
expression. 

'His bedroom... 

Mai|»Tet had had just enough lime lc» 
establish that the drawers of the desk 
were locked. Whal did they contain ? 

The ceilings everywhere in the flat 
w'ere extremely high. The windows weie 
also high, though the dark red velvet cur¬ 
tains prevented much light from coming 
in. 

The w'alls of the bedroom w*ere not 
panelled but lined with light brown 
leather. It contan^ed a double bed and 
some armchairs which showetl signs of 
wear. 

'Did you ever sleep here 
'A few limes during the first three 
months....' 

He wondered if he could detect any 
hatred m her voice or her face. 

^he went on showing him round like 
a museum guide 
'His bathroom. . ' 

He observed the toothbrush, the ra7.i>r 
the hairbrush and the c«nb. 

'He never took anything with him ’’ 
'Not as far as 1 know,' 

A rt>om lined with cupboards, like the 
one in Nathalie’s suite, then an exercise 
room. 

'Did he use il V 

‘Hardly ever. He's grown ralher 
lump; not exactly fat. but overweight....' 
She was opening a door. 

'Here's the library. , 

It contained thousands of books, mostly 
old ones, with very few modem works. 


'Did he read a great deal ?' 

'I didn't come to check on what he 
did in Ute evenings. We've reached the 
far side of the building, so these stairs 
whi take you straight down to the office. 
Do you still need me V 

Sfie was going of! to her bottle again. 

i suppose you're going down to the 
office now ?* 

'As a matter of fact. I’d like to ask 
Monsieur Lecureur a few (juestions. I'm 
sorry to have disturbed you_' 

She left him. Maigrct felt sorry for 
her. but also found her irritating. He 
tegan filling his pipe as he went down¬ 
stairs, for he hacl refrained from smok¬ 
ing in the fiat. 

When he entered the large office, where 
six lypisu were working busily, they look¬ 
ed up al him in surprise 

'Monsieur I>ecureur, please.' 

In the filing cabinet weie humlreils of 
green-backed dossiers, of the type used by 
civil serx'ants and mirst solicitors. A 
small dark-haired woman led him Ihrou^'h 
a room which was quite hare except L-r 
one long table and a large old-fashioned 
safe. 

•This way. 

In Uie next room, an elderly man sit 
idone, ix>ring over a huge l^ger. He 
glancm up without curiosity as Maigrct 
went through, into the next room wheiv 
fix'e m<»re people were working. 

'Is Monsieur Lecureur alone?' 

*Yes. 1 think so.’ 

'Will YOU please ring through and ask 
him if Chief Superintendent Maigret can 
see him ?’ 

They .sUxxl waiting for a moment, then 
a padded dour open^. 

'Come in. please ... I must admit I'm 
ralher glad you’ve come —' 

Ijccuix'ur was younger than Maigrct 
had imagined, alter hearing that he had 
worked for Monsieur Sabin-Levesque's 
father; he did not seem more than fifty 
He was dark, with a $mal) moustache, 
and wore a very dark grey suit, which 
s^'cmed almost black. 

'Please sit down.' 

More panelling. The firm’s founder 
must have had an exaggerated passion 
for walls covered in dark wood. 

'1 imagine you’ve been notified by 
Madame Sabin-Levesque ?’ 

‘Yes. In fact, she came to see me m 
my office this morning.' 

The mahogany furniture was in the 
Empire style. 

‘I assume you take over Monsieur 
Sabin-Levesque's work when he’s away ! 

‘It's my duty, as his head clerk. How¬ 
ever, there are certain deeds 1 can’t 8ign< 
so it's rather awkward.' 

He was a self-assured man and, like 
many men who constantly deal with 
important people, there was something 


not exactly servile but perhaps slightly 
fle/erenlial about his manner. 

Was he in the habit of warning yog 
when he went off like that ?' 

‘No. It was never planned in advance 
Of course, I know nothing about his priv¬ 
ate life—I’m only guessing. He often 
went out in the evening. . .almost even* 
evening, in fact. 

Just a moment. Did he plxiv an a^dive 
role in the running of this praciic'C V 
•He spent most of the day in his offk'e 
and he saw nearly all the clients person¬ 
ally He never gave the impression of 
being a bus>' man and vet he worked 
harder than I did — Ksp«*lallv at any¬ 
thing which concerned! the hamiling c»f 
private fortunes or buying and selling 
(ounlry houses and estates . He was 
jfUTedibly shrewd and J o>uIdn’t have 
done the same in his place . . • 

•Is his office next to vours?* 

Lecurcur went over to a dour and 
tipened it 

•Here it is. ..You .w, d's just like 
this one except that it’s got three more 
armchairs.’ 

The spotlesslv lidy office (x>\t looked tUv 
Houlevard Saint-Germain and the moiuh 
10 nous nimhling oi the traffic could hi' 

1 1 card outside. 

The two men went luck into Monsieur 
Necureur*s offuv: 

\ gather he usually appeared again 
iifter two or three clays. • 

‘There hasp been times recently when 
he stayed away for as long as a week/ 
’But he kepi in touch with you V 
’He nearly always rang me up to find 
out if he was needed... ' 

‘Do you know where he rang you 
from V 
‘No.’ 

'Do you have any idea i( he had another 
hat in Paris?’ 

'We thought about that possibility. He 
never had much money on him and he 
paid for nearly everything by cheque.... 

I saw the cheque stubs before they went 
lo the accountant — ’ 

He stopped talking and frowned. 

•J wonder if 1 have the right to go into 
these matters. I am still t^nd by pro¬ 
fessional etiquette/ 

'Not if, say, he’s been murdered—' 
’Do you really think something like that 
nmv have happened ?' 

’ll is wife seems to think so.* 

Monsieur Lecureur shrugged, as if to 
imply that anything she said was of no 
'»count. 

To tell you the tmth the idea’s crossed 
mind too, It’s the first time he’s been 
<iwyy for so long and hasn’t telephoned 
file. He had an appointment here more 
ibi^n a week ago with one of our clients, 
('be of the largest, If not the largest land* 
^'A'ncr in France. 



’He knew about it .. he may have 
seemed altsent-mincled or rather frivolous, 
but in point of fact he never forgot any¬ 
thing and he was if anything over-con- 
scienticHis as iar as his professional life 
w'as concerned....' 

‘What did you do?’ 

•| positioned the appointment and pre¬ 
tend^ he was ill’ 

'Why didn’t you warn the ixilice if you 
were worried ?’ 

•It was up to his wife, nut me, to do 
(hat....’ 

'She tells me she never comes down 
here.’ 

That’s true_She tame in once or 

iwke, years ago, but she didn't stay for 
i(»ng . . .’ 

•Did ^e get a chilly reception ?' 

‘No one was exactly delighted to see 
her, not even her husband.’ 

*How come ?’ 

Once again. Lecuieur stopped, even 
more embarrassed this time than pre¬ 
viously. 

‘Please excuse me^ Monsieur Maigret, 
but you’re placing me in an awkward 
position. My employer’s relations with 
his wife are no business of mine ...’ 

'Not even If a crime's been committed ?’ 

’Naturally, that would be a different 
matter.. .We all love Monsieur Gerard^' 
..,.1 call him that because I’ve known 
him almost since his student days ... 



F] very one who works for him admires 
him They don’t presume lo judge his 
private life... 

1 gather they don’t feel the same way 
uboul f^i^i wife.' 

'It's as though she were a discordant 
(dement in the house. I'm not saying abe's 
mad. hut the fad is that she gets under 
everyone’s skin,' 

‘B^use of her drinking ?' 

Therr'R that, too.' 

'Was your employer unhap|jy with 
her’' 

’He never complained. Over the years, 

he’s made another life for himself_* 

'A moment ago you spoke about those 
che<iue stubs that would pass through 
your hands, t imagine some of those 
vhtHjues were made out to the women he 
stayed with now and again . .* 

'] su}»|M)se so. but there's nothing to 
prove U ...the chetjues weren't made 
04It to speciik' people but lo the bearer 
Scjmo of them were for hve thousand 
francs, anything up to twenty 
thousand. .' 

'Were uny of the cheques made out for 
the samp sum every month V 
‘No. Which is why I don't think he did 
rent another flat.’ 

The (wo men lookcfl at each <rther in 
silence. Eventually, the head clerk con* 
tinued, with a sigh ; 

'Some of our employees saw him now 
and again going into a nighUlub ...On 
those occasions, he nearly always vanish¬ 
ed for a time....' 

'Do you believe something's happened 
lo him ?' 

‘I'm afraid so. What do you think. 
Superintendent ?' 

Judging by the little I know so far, 
t think something may have happened 
to him, loo. ..DIa he ever receive calls 
fiom women in his office ?_I’m assum¬ 

ing all incoming calls go through a 
switchboard_’ 

1 vc aked ciur operator about that, of 
course... There's no record of any calls 
of that kind. ..' 

'Which leads an to suppose that he 
took an assumed name whenever he dis* 

aptieared like that_' 

I think I ought to mention one 
thing . .1 began to get worried two 
weeks ago... I rang up Madame Sabin- 
l^vesque to tell her so and advised her 
to get in touch with the police.. .' 
'What did she say ?' 

"mat tnere was nothing to worry 
about yet and that she would lake care 
of the matter in due course.../ 

‘Didn't she ask you to ceme upstairs 
or else come down here her^lf to talk 
it over with you ?' 

ig 

'I haven’t any more questions to aik 
you for (he time being, if you have any* 
thing new to (ell me. will you please 


ring me up at the Police Judiciaire? Oh 
yes, I just wanted to know one Wiore 
thing ...Do the servanU upstairs feel 
the same way about Madame Sabin- 
Levesque as the staff do duwn here V 

'Yes, they do. Particularly the cook> 
Marie Jalon, who's been there for forty 
years and who knew Monsieur Gerard 
when he was a child. She absolutely 
loatl^ her.' 

'What about the others ?' 

They just put up with her. Only the 
maid, Claire Marelle, is devoted to her. 
It's she who undresses her and puts her 
to b^ when she collapses on the 
floor., .' 

Thank you.' 

'Are you going to open an enquiry ?' 

'Yes. though I haven't much to go on. 
ril keep in touch.' 

Maig^t left (he building and went into 
a cafe next to the Metro .Solferino. Hv 
did not order a brandy, for Madame 
Sabin-Levesque had put him off that 
drink for some time; instead he had a 
big glass of ice<old beer. 

‘I want a ieion (or the telephone.' 

He went into (he phone-booth and 
kx^ed up the number of the lawyer 
Nathalie claimed to have worked for 
before her marriage. The name Bernard 
d'Argens was not in the directory. 

He drank his beer and (hen took a taxi, 
asking the driver to take him to the Buc 
de Rivoli. 

'Wait for me. I shan't be long.’ 

He went to the concierge'.s lodge, which 
was like a little parlour. The concierge 
was not a woman but a white-haired 
man. 

'Where can I find Maitre d'Argem. 
please ?' 

'He's been dead for over ten years.' 

’Were you here in those days ?’ 

‘I've been here for thirty years,' 

'Who took over his practice ?' 

'No one. There’s an architect there 
now.' 

'Is all his staff gone too V 

’Maitre d'Argens only had one old 
secretary, who retired to the country/ 

'You don't remember someone calM 
Mademoiselle Frassier ?' 

'A very lively, pretty brunette?.. 
She worked for Maitre d'Argens over 
twenty years ago... .She only stayed for 
a year because the job didn't suit her. I 
don’t know what became of her....' 

Haigret went back to his taxi, his brow 
clouded over. Of course, the enquiry had 
only just been opened, but it had off 
to a Dad start. There was almost nothing 
to go on, and they would also have to be 
very discreet. Just in case the solicitor 
turned up suddenly without warning* 
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, hysterteally-tearful visitor to Vinod 
^ehra's sets was Rekha — she boo- 
inv*i at the sight of Vinod*s dead body 
for the fiim-scene, of course). Vin-Vin 
unied red with embarrassment. 

Hill he’s always embarrassed* like al 
set when he had to look at 
;^hula and say : ’’If I ever marry, it will 
miy tM' to you ". Lookers^n say that 
iith Kekha glaring from.her corner, ho 
could not look into Zahkla’s eyes and say 
i^e words, and his face turn^ red. 


t: 


tM 11 has a strange story to tell. It aeem.s 
:i] before every premiere, Haiesh 
Sjnivi used to ring her up exactly al 
jiin. to ulk off his nervousness 'She 
uuld soothe him in (hat coo) way of 
^ 1 ' he’d get back hia conhdemr 
:m his first film after marriage was 
ri'fu. and he had postponed his honey* 
I ro attend this movie whkh he felt 
\\>\ set him back on the iiedestal from 
hkh he had fallen. Anius story; On 
lUuuj premiere inght, exactly at 
there was a phonc^-cal). A silent 
Three times her maid picked it up. 
ii'h time it clicked dead. When it 
ni: .igain, Anju <lei'ided to pk*k it up. 
e Mid ’’Hello”, and could hear tlw 
I of breathing. But the caller put 
' IPhone down. It never rang again, 
i^j. said : ’*1 always get silent calls, but 
. 1 ^ util* — was it only a coinddeme’*? 

< hhel suit which Mumlas filed against 
jHoprietor, editor and writer of u 
jin Fortnightly came up for hearing on 
'll »1. The lawyer for the magazine* 
I'll gave an assurance that no article 
the star would ever again be 
I'l'iicti and offered to apologise for the 
' Fh^it was primed. But Mumu’s 
' was adamant. Mumu seemed quite 
ntiiried to fight, “even if it makes roe 
Hi 1(1 pourt a hundred limes”. 


are some snippets about a pre* 

Dimple Kapadia. The maiden 

a fast one and not the bored madam 
^he is, now that she is forced to sit 
among a group oi Rajosh'a 

^^Jbas” (old fo^s). Oh, tor thoee 

(lays of chain-smoking and male- 

p>MR ! 

trainer who tended Dimple and 
pie’s horses, had floated stories of 
' nr was asked to bypa» the Kapadia 
^ ^nd go on to the w^ay reakferK*. 

SaAay’i youngeal brother, was 
'pl^'s target theit 


Jennifer, Shashi Kapoor's English wife, 
came to a party with a new hair*trim. 
At least haif-a-dozen people remarked 
about it, even though H was a slight trim. 
“But Shashi hasn't yet noticed it I had 
it cut in (he morning and I was in his 
make-up room for over an hour, and he 
didn’t notke at all”, she sighed. Maybe 
he did but, like all long-married men, 
did not want hix wife to know that he 
knew ’ 


But that was only in the mornings. 
Her last fiamc was Hishi iChintu) 
Kapuor. When someone asked her if she 
was “carrying w" with Chintu, her cold 
reply was. ’*Of course, silly, how do you 
expect me to act without being personally 
involved with my hero^ I would never 

1 « able to”: 

% 


A crisp, )DW*keyed vc»ice said hello into 
the receiver. “No. Sharmila's gone out. 
may 1 know who's callmg ? I’m afraid 
you wem't be able bt contact her at any 
studio. not working today — she’s 
away shewping and will be back after 
seven Would you care to ring back ^ 
I’ll tell her your name thou^. Cood-bye.” 
The attractive, rullured voice was 
actually sjieakmg from a filmstar’s 
home! Not at all like the crudes who are 
usually posted on sUr*phOT>es to receive 
and give incc^reiu messages. Curiosity 
eggecJ me to ask who was speaking. “My 
name is Palaudi”, said the fascinating 
voice. 


Zeenat missed her flight to Calcutta from 
where she was to take the connecting 
one to Bagdogra for her Darjeeling loca- 
lion cf "Pretitsfiaslra”. Dev Anand was 
early as usual and the first to enter the 
security-check zone when the flight was 
announced. Where was Zee? After seeing 
off everyone, the wife of the producer. 
Mrs. Amarjeet, went back to the reception 
to see Zeenat and her mother relaxing on 
a sofa, eyes closed. The lady was shexk- 
ecL Zeenat said m«high*pitched wail ; 
*Tbe people at the counter would not 
check me in. Oh, I’ve never been so late 
in my life, I've never missed a single 
flight, oh. oh. I'll have to waste a &y 
in Cal if I don’t make it to the connecting 
one with the next Anyw^, Mrs. 

Amarjeet pooled her money with 2Mnat’8 
mother and they got them seats fer the 
next flight 


.re were situng in a litUe dubbing 
centre — Shatrughan Sinha, Anil 
n)iawan, Batra Mohinder, Mukul Dull 
and 1. A tall man in a printed shirt, with 
grey hair at the temples and a little 
while patch ut the top o/ his head, walk* 
ed in, went up to Mukulda and. ip>onng 
the lady present, loud I v exclaimed : 
*'How arc the six bastards ynu’ve given 
binh to’ Anyway, give them “my 
n'giii'ds". That was my first glimpse of 
Navin and my first taste of the Ni^hal 
brand of humour. 

l^ter, when I rang Navin for an 
ap)K)intment. he sounded pleasant, und 
was chivalrous enough to come all the 
way to town from his suburban resi¬ 
dence, with his brother and Vinud 
Mchni in tow. Ilul whatever hap)>ene<l 
to his charm and pleasantness through¬ 
out the interview ? He sanl; “Shoot" 
So *1 filial an "Is your relationship with 
Shatrughan Sin ha strained?" 

"Shatni and I ^ Not at all. You*iv 
com pic tv iy on the wrong iratk, I know 
it w'as reported, but it’s (*ontpletcly un¬ 
true. We are on very coralal terms 


Anand giving an interview on the seta ?" 
And then he made it clear that the 
majority of the artistes had this attitude 
towards visitors on the sets and he per¬ 
sonally didn't care much for Shatrugnan 
Sinha's friendliness and w'armth. 

1 asked Navin about his reported tiff 
with Yogeeia Bali. His usual, "Of course 
not- We’re not at loggerheads’*. So 
once again 1 dipped into my bag of 
tricks and gave him Pinky’s comments 
about Navin. He blindly jumped and 
said ; "What do 1 care what a daft girl 
like Pinky says? Of course she’s daft!’' 

Navin Niscbal’s comments and out¬ 
bursts on films and the movie-gomg 
audience. ]Vc faithfully reproduced 
below, without any comments. They 
speak volumes. 

"People say we act in rotten films. If 
they call these films rotten, then wo can 
call ihe audience rotten loo. Why allow 
rodvn films to be box-office hits r Then, 
very painstakingly, be showed me the 
overall percentage rise in the numlicr 
of rommvn'ml films that have bet^'.io 
box-office hits. 

"What do pettple lake us for? In- 
cduratod imb^ lies ? Don’t you realise 
ihijl sometimes for Ihe kind of roles wv 
get ami for ihv kind of audience we 


Audience wants big bhel-puri 


With each other". Exactly. Cordial, with 
no warmth, I pointed out "1 said, very 
nHilial". Navin stubbornly repeated. 
"Then why weren’t you effusively 
friendly the other day at the dubbing?" 
I pi'Chsetl. He gave me an arc-you-ciazy- 
woman kind of look and sukl. "We were 
both bo.HV with our work". 

I trU**! a different approach. After a 
few miiuUe.'< of tdking alxmt unimport¬ 
ant thing.'?. I steered the iunvcrsalkm 
hack to Shalrngban Sinha. giving 
Navin a few' inslumes of Sinha's boast¬ 
ing. Mr. Nischal fell headlong into the 
tra)) and opened up. "How do you feei 
when the guy brags non-stop ?*’, etc., etc., 
gushed forth But it's nivv to meet a 
IKTpelually pleasant guy like Shatru on 
the sets. 1 jxnnted out. "Visitors on the 
sets '' They’re insulting the artiste at 
uotk A guy IS sweating, making his 
bread and butter in front of the camera. 
Vi,mtors ogling at him are an insult to 
an actor — treating the actor’s work as 
child’s play, 1 assure you acting is no 
soft job. Not all of us can l>e flam¬ 
boyant ly friendly like Sinha" You’re 
in show biz. so whether you like it or 
20 not, isn't ii part of your work to be nice 
to jx'ciile on the sets ’ "Who said that ? 
Kxer heard t»f Dilip Kumar or Dev 


have, we actors have to come down from 
fHjr level of intelligence to cater to h 
much lower audience l.Q. 7” 

Explain your up, down, up graph, I 
said- "Why cmly me" Every actor has 
it in his carver". I«ater, he admitted: 

"It was very marked in my case I 
suppose. I made a bad choice of films. 
Actually, while my first movie was 
hctiig made I sign^ two other films. 
Wc ilkln’l know if ’Sawan Bhadon' 
w’ould click- So ] had Tanvana' and 
’(kinga Tera Pani Amrit’ lined up to fall 
back on in case my first release wasn’t 
surressful". What followed, every 
moNiegoer knows. ‘Sawan Bhadon’ was 
a runaway success, taking Navin’s name 
straight to the top of the list of success¬ 
ful newcomers. Navin now flooded with 
offers signed only 'Victoria No- 203', 

*Dhund‘ and ‘Hanste Zakhm'. Meanwhile 
the films he was working in prior to the 
release of 'Sawan Bhadon', tared bad^ 
at the box*<gfice, bringing the downward 
slope in Navin’s career graph. With 
the success of 'Victoria No. 203’. Navin 
is back in circulation, having about 
eight assignments on hand. i 

How do you feel when a film flops? ’ 
"What can you do? You put In all yuur . 
best efforts and w*hile you're at it. you | 






Audience 

wants 

big 

bbel-puri 


think it’8 shaping well. But only after 
the release can you say how your best 
efforts Nive b^n accepted by the 
audience". 

Navm declined to answer which of his 
future hims he thought would click 
instantly. "It's so tricky. One can never 
say" < I agree. Like Rajesh had his 
hopes plnni^ on ‘Raja Rani*. What 
happenra Anyway, Navin was enthu* 
HisKtic about his working with Chetan 
Anand as a director, in "Hanste Zakhm". 

Art to Navin is ; ‘The expression of a 
stning emotion’*, which he finds sadly 
lacking in the Hindi cinema. 'Tell me 
one film where ! can show any one 
strong emotion. U*s all a big bhel-puri 
which ih what the audience wants. All 
that I have to do is to sing "Dekha 
Mainne Dekha"! And don't give me that 
one alKiut new«wave films. There's a 
world of difference between an art film 
and a low^budget film, which most 
people consider synonymous". 

what do you do during your free hours? 
"No free hours at all If v^'re not shoot' 
ing, you're slogging over the script or going 
over the story". You mean you don't 
relax at all ? I drove my point home. 
"Of course. I do. There's our little 
club in Bandra where we play squash 
or go swimming. There's always 
.some reading to do before retiring at 
night". I naturally asked him what he 
liked reading. Light or heavy books ? "I 
read Ramakrishna and Swami Vivek* 
unada". he promptly said. 1 swear 1 
thought he was joking and asked him if 
he was pulling my leg with his poker 
face (good actor tnat he is) or Wing 
serious. At this, Navin exhibited his 
short temper, his lack of a sense of 
humour, and his ((uick. touchy way of 
mi.su nderstanding anything that is said 
to him. and shoute<t : "Why should 1 
pull your leg ? There's no room for sar- 
ca-sm in me!" "You people think we 
a<'l<)rs don't read serious stuff*'. Like pal, 
you’re saying that. Not 1, 

W hen 1 asked Navin what kind of 
roles he liked playing, he .said • "Oh 
that's stale. Ask me something else". 
O.K. Give me some scandal about your* 
self. I said. He actually believed me and 
raised his volume, "If it's scandal, you're 
after you won't find any on this side". 
Pal, surely your imeltigence isn’t letting 
you down into thinking I'll blatantly 
22 ask you to bare all the skeletons (if anyi 
in your cupboard ? 

N BHARATHl 
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ARIES (Mwch 21 — April 30) 
Yw m«y b* tofflpttd ip be- 
IrraUonally ««wn you 
are oo^np lo •'■loy tnonnoue 
porioAal MiecMa If you *ro 
an arlial your croaliva work 
wtii ba nighly aeclabnod. 
D ualntaaman I your pannrai 
0004 forluno wH tfnprovo, 
induatrlaMia i around wltfwaok 
you will dfKOvor no* vayo to 
roaeivo eompllcatod poraonrtol 
proMm ar«d find N aaalor to 
coflwnunicalo wtm labour load' 
Of or a politician. 

TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
The fine naif ci ino woak ia 
a tricky panod for you. In 
offtca you aro liMiy to aaparl* 
•net rtoirici»ona. M you art 
coflttmpiatlno takinp up a nt« 
•aaro'^intni do not 90 lor arty 
poaitivt acl»on btfora Friday. 
BuoMttaamtn • witn a irait 
tfforl on your pan dtairtd 
advanet can bt had from your 
bank and In cartain caaaa 
bloektd menty will Dt rtloaaad. 
induafriai»ata may hava a bual* 
rttu Pip abroad 



(3EMINI (May 21 — Juno 30) 
In tht tarly pan of tha 
wtak H may ba difHcuR for 
you to krH)w who your rtai 
poodwiahara ara. Tht planet¬ 
ary iransita will give you 
auptratar oualilita and Ihtae 
Will anhinct your proftsaionai 
prtatigt. It you art in tfM 
literary field, this week will 
bring you feme. Cdifora ahovid 
be aalracauliOM in puOUahtng 
diapuied news itema and edi* 
Iona la — diaplaaaura of govtnv 
mental authorHita indicaltd. 



ONCER (Arne 21 — duly 21) 
TMa week will be marked 
wmi ruiMmtni of wnoiHon. 
Opponuniiitt 10 enhtTKt your 
oflicial poalUen wtU coma to 
you. If you ar« unemployed 
you may find li driTicvIl to 
eoncant/dle on your earetr. 
Suairtaeamtn and InduatriaHsie 
may have to laea labour damorv 
alration. Profaaaionala' you will 
bagki to raaHaa your rail aan. 
An inxioua eiait or mind ia 
indicaiad. Think twice before 
you aign any agreemant 


Mb 

LEO (JULY 22 ~ Aug. 21) 
You can look forward lo a 
comparattvefy proaparoua tima. 
Do not lo^ you/aalf with 
haavy commlimenta now. Dua** 
neaamen may find eaptnaee 
•ra hemn^ arwf corMiMmena 
dMewR ta matt H you are m 
eeriict iriaome worUng corw 
dittorw wM be eaperienced 
PereofB in merkagerlal poai- 
lien will raceive honour and 
raapact from aaaocmiee. &ieeu> 
ti««a I opponurwhaa knock at 
ma door, take anap dacieiona. 



V\f^QO lAvg. 22 — Sapt. 22) 
Thtt week accentuaiee all 
legal matiara for you. 
Coiieaguee could be thorn m 
your ne 0 > aitd you may have 
to face new tniia for improv* 
Ing olficiel poaHioA. Induetrlal- 
lattl complication m avary 
raaua ta c om aa rrarva U «lng. 
Joumalttia and P.R. menf 
throughout Iho waek you will 
fuwf componlona ganeroua and 
may mdiraetty benaftt trom 
them. 



LIBRA (SapL 23 — OcL 22) 
Something beneficial will 
emarge from the confuaion 
and ehaoa hi your peraonal 
Ufa. Changea ahould Ktan to 
occur hi your Ufa «Mi travel 
and your wonsng hit may 
changa rodicalty. Thla la nia 
proper time to suminoh up the 
courage to taka • final dach 
aion in peraonal ralallonehipa. 
Uncertainty hidicaled hi money 
mafleie. For ^malati and 
authon a emootfi time baglna 
from Wadnaaday. 



SCOARIO <OcL 23 — Nov. 22) 
TWa la an axcepthmaHy oaod 
time for chancing your luck if 
you are in buafrwaa you will 
find yourooN with more reedy 
caah availabla than before, 
hereona in aervtce will have 
piaaaing auecaaa hi depart- 
mental asammationa. improve 
mani In atane and proapacta 
can ba anocipatad. ^If you art 
amgia. evanta Mti prove that 
you am one of the laaai 
undaralood and yet flit moat 
wondarhri of peraona. . 


SAOfTTARHJS (Nov. 23 'Bac. 20) 
Financial maRera coma under 
mlkad infiuancea, Rrofeaalon- 
aia f nothing to ba achieved 
by apaed. Slow but ataady 
•hould be your motto. II you 
are in aeryice, mic week haa 
aoma peculiar aapacta which 
will centra mainly around your 
own reactions to aveata set 
m motion by others. Business* 
iner<! Tuesday is auiplcious 
tor launching sn imponani 
venture If you are single, t 
fonunate week for romance. 



CAPRlCORN(Oeo'2l — Jan.igj 
Week begire wiih finsnclaJ 
gams. H you ara looking 1ui 
a change in profession, this la 
the opponune moment. This 
mey keep your mind irritable 
If you are thinking of expan* 
SiOn of your ir)dusiritl setup 
pick up the second hall ol iha 
week. Businass eseeutives ' 
this week you can show your 
rati worth. EmotionaUy, a aig* 
lag track with pfanty of thrills 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 —Feb. 16) 
Your ttleni to bo aiipresaive 
and eloqueni is more kwn this 
week. FIneocisi position will 
be seiialactory. Persons m 
service mey espuct piomuflun. 
Professional situation takes on 
a favourable note. Bright days 
for persons In creative work. 
Business executives I caution 
ia required in deafing with 
your coileaguea. If vou are 
single, romance may mature 
In malrlinony. 



PISCES (Feb. 19 — March 20) 
The bad period le over. 
Idtae to improve tmanciei 
condition will atrihe you on 
Thursday evetting. Your Imag* 
ihttive mlhd and aincare 
efforts will help to further 
your buslnees proepeeCs. Indus* 
vtaiwa ihd busineeemeni you 
are heeding towards a period 
of ease and cwnfon. Help 
wlH be fonhcofMng from 
friehds and aaeoclalea. journal¬ 
ists 1 be on your loee to 
exploit the aituatioh 
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£>r. B. C. Roy asked them to keep off 
politics, and Mr. P. C. Sen scourged them 
as political rabble Mr, Jyotl Basu. strong 
man of the two United From Governments 
in West Bengal, almost dismissed (hem 
as a force in State politics. But his 
countrymen thought otherwise of the 
youth and student forces. The revam|io<i 
Congress, spearheaded by these long 
despised youngmen, fought the 1072 
lions In West Bengiil to return to power 
with an unprecciienlcd majority. 

For the first lime, younger mvn who 
ndver had any part in the freedom 
struggle, now dominate the doctKion- 
making apparatus of the West Bengal 
Government The youngmen, it appears, 
started In a hurry to changt' things, hut 
within one )*far of roniing to power ihcv 
have already hit the political morass. 
Men. who had valiantly fought UHtcIher 
to make the Congress a ci»hcsivc foit e in 
the dark days of 1970 aiwi If>71, have Iv- 
<ome divirieil allcr the first flush ot 
victory, In this article, wc will not gc» 
into the tKiliiicul mishmash, Init will trv 
to SCO whal the young lc<iilei> wan toil to 
do and how they have fairt^d in the |iast 
me year, 

The directness :ii«l shMvnlv of the 
younger men to go for things lK»fiiddlnl 
Ihr senior memlicjs of the West Beng.d 
ministry, who hUD hold iheir y^wngei 
colleagues in some sort of awe. The CTiicf 
Minister Mr. Sulilharla Sankar Kav. a (ii)l. 
handsome luirhsler, who has often 
changed colour m the State polilics, 
recently admitted to the ixUXiff uf a 
Boinhay jour nal thal he was not worni'd 
db(.>ul the led |Joli(iejd parties, rather he 
was more cinueTneil alwul ”my own 
boys”. In the pivsenl |>ohhcaI milkni, 
(he Chief .Minister has to indulge in 
tighMx){H‘ walking to maintain peaiv in 
the party as well as in the cabinet. 

But then arc the voung men losing 
their grip so early’ Are the might^ 
voulh leaders boctHning mere faclH>n:d 
heroes’ Almost inevitably, the youth in 
West Bengal has again b^mc somewhat 
restive. SubraU Mukherjee or Pradip 
Bhattacharjee docs nr^t carry the entire 
student mass with them any longer. 
Yesterday's hero is being maligned today 
as a traitor. 

Almost all the 8 ministers who are 
between 27 and 36, after one year in 
power, now say that bureaucracy is the 
main stumbling block. They admit they 
me yet to learn the way to circumvent 
the apparatus. During lalk.s, it apficared 
that none of them was quite clear about 
his 


AMh SIriha 


Tdko fcr msUiKC- Ihe »bjk and p«»rtl.v 
Pradip Hhaiidcharjrt (2?), Min Bier oi 
StaW for Labour. A viciim of partition. 
Mr UhatUcharjw. broughl up in Suri. 
Riibhum. is very confident ahooi his 
views. The reopening of a numtier of 
closed mills and re-employinenl of abwit 
I f) lakh pwipte, Mr Bbaitacharjee i*on 
elders his (greatest achievement. Son of 
a petty oflicial, Mr. BhatDicharjce says, 
'petiple are with us. If the Iwrcaucracy 
<J<ios not cooperate, wc will go direct to 
ihe people. ' But then "who’s pi*ople T" 
Mr. Bhattacliarjce or his department has 
so far failed to arrest chronic sickness 
of West liengal industries. Sind laboui' 
titK-s luit live in a water-tight comt^rt- 
ment. Mr. Uhaitacharjee can do ven* liule 
lo arbim* his goal of "better industrial 
relaiions,” 

fn fad. the gap between ^Is and 
achievement, the young ministers will 
hnd. IS ever increasing. Mr. Atish SInha. 
weighs each word twforc he delivers it. 
FragmatU'm approach, he says the rules 
and rrgtilations of the finance department 
are holding up quick implementation 
of many schemes. He has not lost all 
hopes, but a.<;ks. "what can wc do. if we 
are to seek |iermissUm from finance even 
for purtthasing a cushion'V 
Basically apolitical. Mr. SInha woke 
n up to politics while campaigning for hla 
uncle in Kandi (MurshIdabadI in 
"1 found people still had good will for my 


f.iihcr and our famUv’. Mr. Sin hi is 
father, ihc late Bimal Chandra Sinha. as 
Ihe land reforms minister In the early 
fifties was instrumental for alwlltion of 
zamindaris in Ihe Stale. Mr SInha, who 

S ides m the successful perfoTmanc.e of 
'esting House,Saxlw and Farmer, is now 
reslive about the callousness and indiffer¬ 
ence of a .section of the bureaucracy, 
ili*}^Ue his urbanity and sofi spokenness. 
Ke would prefer drastic steps to make the 
official machinerj' effective 
In contrast to Mr. SInha, who is the 
scion of one of the oldest zamindar 
families U Bengal, Mr. Anandamohan 
Biswas, Minister of Slate for Community 
PeveloMDeni, comes from pure peasant 
stock. An M.A.. BX. of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Mr. Biswas. H appears, specialises m 
oil the cuff remarks. He says, “i bad a 
brush with my departmental secretary, I 
got him transfeTTed.” 

Tall gangling with a drooping mous- 
lache, Anandamohan reminds one more 
of the boy next door than a minister. 
He said point blank, "you cannot expect 
much work from me since 1 have to spend 
at least Rs. 5 crores of my Rs. 10 crores 
annual budget for the departmental 

Talking about his party. Mr. Biswas 
claims it has undergone a quantaiive 
change. With a tinge of humour he said, 
"previoualy ministers were auloc.nts. 
now we are constitutional monarch^. 




No longer, he said, a minister arbitrarilv 
decides where a tubcvseli is lo be sunk 
or a priman* school siiuared. It is the 
MLAs and oflH'ials of a particular district 
who take these decisions. Kor all this. 
Mr. Biswas claims, the younger men in 
the cabinet should be given cr^it. 

One, even (he senior Imreauc rat, would 
also admit that it is now* easier lo argue 
H c*iise with a y<iunR miinsler. Kven Mr, 
Suhiula Mukherjee, the mercurial home 
mlnislei* of \V<'St Betigjd whosi* name has 
somehinv l>ei*omc svnonMnous w'iih 
>'(iulh jxiu'or, docs not hesitai** to fctve 
the officirrl [loiiil ol view* fm|ucnllv, K 
he has simiewhat mellowed aflef his 
marriage, he has l>ocome nw^rr jiuiscd. 
Men like the Minister of Slate loi* HeaMli, 
Mr. (iovinda Naskur or Mr. ^nity 
Chalhim), aie now learning the intnrjcies 
of udmi nisi nit ion Mr. Kaskar has earned 
a a^putntKin for gi*timg ihings g«Hng 
Despite itctuitinenial jimiests. Mr Naxkar 
is Inisv setting up a ndony on ihr cliar* 
lands of Didvadh;iri rim* in south 2A- 
Parganns Hi' jcivs, ”l here to gel 
1 lungs done. I luive dom* s^mu' I it lie 
thing lo trim the health deisiriment *' 

Twxmty-niiio, impulsive and -carefree. 
Mr SubTPla MukneiTeo, West iJengjI's 
Minister of Slate foi Home, told a stunn¬ 
ed I/:gi$bttve As.s(»nil>ly last mnnih that 


KSP members worked as polk-e in formers, 
pmciselv to keep the Govemnieni informed 
of the activities of (he CPI (M). 

Such a statement woukt ncvei* have 
been made by any other miTijsier. young 
or old. Rut then, this bs (he very siyk* 
of Mr. Uukherjei*. Tlie .s;imc day wlR^n 
(his oorrespuudent aaked him w*by he 
had made auch a staU'inciU, the mm islet 
said nonchalantly, ''f would cxjiosi* 
them fudher if they keep on nagging " 

Mr. MuklKTjee, by this time, knows 
that ministers are to main tain the oath 
of ae<*recy whM-h (hey took during tin* 
sweanng-in fercmwiiy. He, lioweMn, 
made il clear that he luirnl iwo fn>ots 
for “all those secrecy stuff.'' 

Strange, i3ther not ni kiK'ping with 
the demoiratic tradjtkm so far practised 
m We$t Hi*ngal. But mmiic of (he young 
ministers, w*ho ate now a power U» 
reckon witli m the Slate )H)htk'S, ait* 
groping f<N* a new 4.t)de of conduct Unit 
w*ould be less hypovritkal but moa' diiti 1. 

True to Indian (ndition, age rather 
than yriulh w*as alw'ays the main con- 
.^kteraiion for political leadership in 
^^'est Bengal — W il a party post or a 
ln‘rth ill the minislry. The newspapcis 
and the public expressed surprise when 
Mr, Tarun Kami Ghosh was made a full 
minisler m West Bengal in July at 
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the ripe young age of 34. Now, of the eight 
young ministers in West fungal cabinet, 
which has a total strength of 11. at least 
H are Ivlow 32. This has nulled down 
the average age of Siddnartha Hay 
ministry to around 40, whereas the 
average age of both the United Front 
ministries was inoiv than 50. 

Here we will not go into the genesis 
of the Chhatra Paiishad and Youth Con¬ 
gress, wiiich has l>een described as a 
political phenomenon responsible for 
reviuilisinc the West Bengal Congress. 
Nor is there any nwL*ssity to diverge 
into the NaxHliU* movement which was 
in a way the cause for ihv resurgence of 
the Cl' and the YC. Dut there is no 
denying the fact that these two organisa¬ 
tions proved to be the platforms from 
which unknown, untested young men 
vaultetl into adult i'Olilics. Hy their 
tenacity and sincerirv Ihcse men carved 
out nkites in the mother ixirly, it a|)ji€ar8, 
only to wiuahble for “old-type” control of 
the party machine. 

The internal s((uahUlc. ii can 1)e said 
with cerlainly, has sapj)ed the gusto 
and energy; of some of the ministets. The 
determination with which Mr. Subrat a 
Mukherjee had started to cleanse the 
Augean stable of admmistiation Is 
apparently missing. Mr. Mukherjee 
during his early days in power had al¬ 
most intenlionahy clashed with the 
Home Commissioner. He did not hesitate 
to reprimand the C'ommissioner for 
referring the matter to the Chief Secre¬ 
tary. 

This TXd) perhaps led Mr. Mukherjee 
to collide with his party whip in the 
State Assembly, when iwith of them 
veil tally attackeil each (jllier in incscncc 
of the entire Triss. The dust has .sullied, 
and now it seems that the young men 
rubbeti each other (hr wmiig way. It 
was not that the young leaders hnd any 
political or ideological dilTerences, rather 
it vea,^ a clash of personalities The 
earlier spirit of equality in the 
Chhrilra Parishnd ana the Youth Con¬ 
gress was losL 

Dr. Fazle Haq. Mr. Mukherjec's coun¬ 
terpart in the Home Ministry, is the 
perfect foil for his temperamental 
ccdicague. Tall, handsome an<l a fine 
specimen of north Bengal Muslim aristo¬ 
cracy, Dr. Haq is jubilant that a Muslim 
has been made a minister of State for 
Home, but aiceadv he feels frustrated 
since organisational factkmalism is cor¬ 
rupting his department Alauist scared, 
he confided, “I am not for giving more 
jiAwers io the police since it can be 
abused. Bui if police power is curtailed 
things might go the UF way". 

Strangely, i>r. Haq now takes more 
intemt in public works than Home 
whenever he viait^ the districts. “1 will 





be happy if during my tenure of office 
more roads< schoois or hospitals were 
built.'* Dr. Haq M'as unwillmg to claim 
anything as his personal achievement 
during one year in power, rather he would 
like to share the credit of the little that 
had been done with all his colleagues. 

Men like Mr. Sunity Chatloraj or Mr 
Oajendra Gurung are too modest to claim 
any personal credits. Moie so with Mr. 
Chattora) since he is the deputy minister 
in the controversial power and irrigation 
ministry. 

Nowhere in India, so tew young men 
had ever conti^olled so huge an o^gani^a• 
lion as the State Congitvs. One can sun* 
that the new Congress re^uvenattsi under 
Mrs. Gandhi*»« leadei'ship U not dillerent 
from pre-split party. But in West 
Bengal, the expeiiinent was toUilly 
unique The leadership had undergone a 
thorough change ^ uml old men were 
nowhere to be seen. 

The hush-hush and the aloofness about 
the ministers arc now almwi a thing of 
the past. The young ones seldom 
hesitate to wash their dirty linen in 
public or to attack each other. Mr. 
Mukherjee i‘ea>ntly sauJ that the ‘'other 
group is jealous of the |)ublk* suppon 
we get." 

But despite all this hullabaloo, one 
w'ould like to know whether the young 
minislets uic Ijeing able to get things 
ilnnc. A section of officers are almost 
openly airing their grievances againM 
the ‘ high-handerine».H of some of the 
young ministers." The Secretary of the 
Comm unity Development department 
was eased out of his }K>st as he did not 
see eye to eye w'ith his minister of 
state. The y^iung minister did not 
hesitate to declare publicly that lh<: 
official was hampering the progress 
his {lepartmenl. 

But then what does this motley group 
of young people in West Bengal's corri¬ 
dor of power want to do in the next few 
years ? None, it seems, is quite clear 
about this goal. At times they want to 
reshape the bureauctacy, or fight the 
monopolists, woed out the <*orrupt officials 
and such other things. At utrter times, 
they freely admit that, they suffer frwn 
a sense of fiustration. Recently, Mr. 
Subrata Mukherjee equated the Fr^ 
with the monopolists as the twin 
enemies of the people. Privately, he was 
apologetic about his public gesture. This 
shows chat he is already heading to¬ 
wards the beaten track. He has remark¬ 
ed that the Home Minister was nothing 
but a stooge in the hands of the I.G.. 
Police Cornmisaioner and other high-ups 
in the police department In the same 
breath, he asked Chhaira ParUhad 
cadres to bring the police to book. He 
has not, however, mentioned with which 



weapons the task is to be achieved But 
he certainly did not have Gandhiun 
passive resistance in mind. 

Only after one year in jiowcr, the 
young men have realised that they can 
do very little with the existing bureau¬ 
cracy. After a stiff fight will) the 
machine during (he pa»t year, Mr. 
Subrata Mukherjee says. 'T hate the 
bureaucracy, but not the bureaucrats". 
Mr. Atish Sinha. 33. physicist by train¬ 
ing. aamindar bv birth, is the Mmuster of 
Slate for Public rnderukmg. 'Only a 
few black sheep in the administration are 
hiiUling up decisiem-making." he s$ays. 
Ho wuulil be happv if the callous and (he 
iiMliflerent <rfBccrs were eased out He 
had a hand in the lecent dismissal of the 
Manapng Director of Durppur 
Chomteals, a Government undertaking. 

Senior officials appear to have come 
out oi their initial stupor about the 
^^ng ministers. They now openly say 

• .V- - ' yvr yryamv: 


that ministers can only go through the' 
files "we intend them to see." More¬ 
over, a minister can do very Uttle if he 
is bypassed Most of the ministers are 
yet to master the art of administration 
and in this regard they are helpless if 
the bureaucracy non-cooperates. 

After the initial flare, some of the 
young minbders have already found out 
(ha( it is better to keep bureaucracy 
in good humour. They have also found 
out that there was no harm in acceoting 
certain pleasures associated with the 
office of ministership. AfUr all Rs. 850 
a month as salary is a paltry sum for a 
junicM* minister to maintain family and 
friends, not to speak cd cadres. And that 
perhaps explains the contradiction in 
their public and private utterances. 

Hie haste with which the young men 
had started in "changing the world 





Mr. Anandamohftrt Biswas. 



arounii them” has a set hack. Mr. 
Ajit Panja, Health Minister, is now busy 
liffhtinA: small pox and the probable 
1 ‘pidemir of cholera, and his junior is 
in M'ttiiiK up a colony in his own 
name near TaUli Station in 5k)uth 24- 
Pa rgar as. Neither of the ministers now 
talks of (lisciplining the Health servk'ea. 
Mr. Panju has already burnt his 
lingers iiy airing iho decision to man 
West Hcnga) Health Cenln’s with doctors 
rioin Ous&i. 

Mr, Pratlin Bhattacharjoc has found 
oil! that fighting the big and medium 
industrialists was not an easv task. He 
hns tea list'd the futility of bringing in 
more “sick industries” under Oovern- 
nicio control. To Mr. Ananda Mohan 
Kiswas — Mr. Kashikanto Moitra is the 
enemy No. K One could gather very 
iiltlc about what Mr, Suniti Challoraj or 
(iigcndra Cuvung had in the past one 
year done in their de|>artmenls. 

Krustiation is si*tlmg in cink'kly. 
Officials, si’nior and junior, admit that 
the young ministers aiv more alert — 
and though they licicmg to different swkil 
strata, their outlook is almost similar In 
tmdters of administration. 

At least two of the ministers are from 
the iw»asnnt sUck, two belong to the 
knuU*<l ai istcx'iac y. and the rest from 
mi<ld(c or lower middle classes. In Inter¬ 
views. alnuist to a man. they held that the 
bui'eaucnilic set up needed to be 
< hanged, although the emphasis varied 
fvrnn person to person. All of them 
cxiiressed ilissatisfaction at the slow pro- 
gix'ss of work but did not know how to 
got things moving in the bureaucratic 
jungle that is Writers’ Buildings. 

U Mr. Subrata Mukherjee or Mr. 
Ananda Hiswas are vociferous about their 
sumcl, men like Mr. Alish Sinha or Dr. 
Fozle Hatiuo e.xpress it in a rather quiet 
way. A sense of failure, it ap|K?ars. has 
cramped their style It has made Mr. 
Subrata Mukherjee more erratic and some 
others less confident about themselves. 

T>03cribing Mr. Tarun Kanti Ghosh as 
the epitome of what Congress ministers 
10 w'ci'C prior to 11JH7 — a senior Home 
Deixntment official said. ”Oh. then 
.n y> misters hnd only ’chamchas' to feed 
/ . 


them with intormalion,’* Too much 
dependence on ”chamchas” no doubt led to 
the fall of the P. C Sen ministry. For a 
change, men like Subrata Muknerjee or 
Mr, Pmdip Bhattacharjee claim. “We 
have mass contact. 11 the bureaucracy 
fails us. we can h I wavs circumvent 
It.” True to a certain extent no cloubi, 
hut the ministers should admit that they 
have so far failed I lo take udvanUi^i' of 
the bureaucracy, ”despite the tremend* 
OMR support they nave among the 
lieople.” 

The familiar features of jkiri ministries 
are returning quickly. The young 
niinislers ere no doubt very much access* 
ihle to their cadres, to most of whom the 
young ministers are '’firsts among 
equals”. The egalitarian jMSturo is rapid- 
Iv giving plat'o to conventions. The 
ministers are no doubt enjoying the kow¬ 
towing hy officials in the mofussils. The 
wyrhophanls are gaining ihclr confidence. 
The impulsive anger of the yotilh against 
inefficiency and snobbery is turning 
mellow. The inex|>crienced youth has 
failed to notice that the same jieople will 
not look at Ihoni twice oiiie they* were 
ivmovod from |K»wer. 

So what started as youth power with 
S the 27 West Bengal ministers belong¬ 
ing to ages below 3fi in March 1972 is 
now a thing of the i^aRt The young men 
are now part of the established order. The 
vigour with which they had started despi¬ 
sing the bureaucracy, the system of 
G<)vemment, and everything around 
them — has now degenerated into petty 
squabbles. The budgeted amounts in differ¬ 
ent departments are being spent on 
schedule — but hew much of that can 
the ministers control ? The administra¬ 
tion is taking advantage of the organisa¬ 
tional differences in Congress, more than 
50 per cent of the expenditure made by 
the CMDA is going down the drain, the 
police is moving its own way ^ but all 
along the young ministers can look on 
only as interested bystanders. The 
young men who tried to dominate West 
Mngars destiny are now a bunch of men 
In search of a goal. 

TARUN GANGULY. 
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9 lid and outlines the lid with iroKtcd eye* 

shadow. A cream eye.shadow is recom* 
mended, so that the sensitive i issues 
around the eyes don’t get damage* 1 For 
extra dry skin, use a rnoisUiHzcr on (he 
eyelids 1‘efnre using make-up The 
bineDa hydrofilm is ideally light and 
non-greasy for this. White highlighter, 
which should he blended under the 
brows, can be suUtituled with while lip- 
stick. F<ir girls with small, shin ting eyes 
on a flat face, add depth by softly 
smudging the crease line with a little 
brown colour. 

The correcl order of applying eye 
make-up would be: 

Apply moisturizer on the lids and 
under the eyes and massage for five 
minutes. 

Apply sliadow on the lower anri upper 

^oung, on the go, Ayesha Ali has the Now appiv white highlighter under 
most dazzling pair of eyes. “You know the eyebrows and stroke it gently out* 
they are small, beady eves on a flat face, wards 

it's juM my ninkc-up (hat fools you After smudging the creaselhie, make 

P*^AV1** , .. sure ii is well blended, otherwise there 

What Is bidhshion for 1973? in will be a heavy dried up m^kc-un line at 

my case I ve just thrown off all my ij«*l- the crease, giving the face an aged look, 
off and other eyeliners right out <if the Now apply a little knjd if you wish 
window. Heavy eye make-up is ’in’ iii Uie (Kajal is out for oily complexkms. Those 
WiiildV fashion capiuls, but with the aai with oily complexions may use a thin 
*if crayon shadows, not eyeliners, whu h imc of blue or brown eyeliner j 
aIV unfortunately not avaibble in Intlia, Now apply the masrara. Or a little 
but one can always look around for sub- vaaeljne or hryjeream to curl the lashes 
stiiuies.*' and give them a shine. Don't blink when 

.^yL’sha also says thin pencilled eye- the mascara is still wet, otherwise it will 
brows are dead sa the ikdo. The natural smudge all over your eyes, 
line of the brows are now folk wed, Another Iwauly tip from Ayesha • If 

trimmed into a thin narrow line, absoluic- you have dark circles under your eyes 
ly without any straggly hairs, but the akJ apply a little Ulcum powder or high- 
of a pencil to achicN'o this effect is taboo lighter over it before applying eye 
The fish-eyed filmy look, with the eye- make-up. 
liner in an outward sweep, w out. A The thing to remember is. according 
thick line drawn with eyeliner is out. to Ayesha, dark make-up subdues, light 
False heavy eyelashes are out But make-up brings into prominence. For 
Alesha says that if your eyes look dead cktoe 5iet eyes, start make-up a little 
without some kind of a definite lirw, away fr«n the eyeline near the nose and 
then use kajal. This gives a softer extend outwards towards the temples 
effect She advisee only home-made Put the mascara more on the cmler 
koyd, the rei'ipe for whU'h was given m comers. Reverse this procedure if eyes are 
the last Ishue. 'Hie correct method to too wide-set Kajcl makes big eyes look 
apply this is to put it on the lowei* rim. smaller For example, the definite line 
then blink the eyes furiously to get it that an eveliner gives makes small eyes 
on the upper lim. As for false eye- loc^ much smaller, 
lashes, very feathery lashes, used with As for colour combinations the mirror 
a little maatara. is all nght Or, you get is the best, guide to find out what suits a 
them in small, separate, uneven clumps, person most* Always make up in bright 
“which are a nuisance anyw-ay on the light Check that your blues and greens 
mobike, she shrugs. don’t turn anv other shade in fluorescent 

Since crayons art* not available here, light Purple . )'eshadows don't lo<^ 
you can make do with frosted or plain good on dark skina I’se a thin 
eyeshadow. Fisa manufactures lilac, brush to outline lids, a light touch with 
blue and green, while Gala of London is your fingers when applying and blend- 
scheduled to come out with some colour* ing shadow, a steady hand and 
specially suited to Indian skins. enough Innovation in you to sUDd in 

Use a very very light touch when front of the mirror and mix and match 
applying make-up to avoid that caked, shades to gel a stunning effect, 
heavy effect. Ayesha* puU plain eye* Ayenha's parting tin: Wear sunfflaswa 
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Aruna Chanciiranwni, fresh-fated and 1», has a thing about pants and ? 

lops. “No sans'\ she .sakJ firmly. Maxis and long gowns — well, only 1 W\ £ 

very occasionally. Verv svelte, and very cool, Aruna's choice of ctolhes MMm 
was marked by simpHcily with a lot of style. 

Ill She selected a blousy black and white cotton printed top, with 
a ruffleri neck and peasant beeves (Rs. S9) to go with black cotton 
elephant pants (Rs. 501 that fell b^utifully. This outfit should do 
things to girls who are a bit too skinny, and want to soften the 
angles! 

(2) Another winner that Aruna fell for. ideal for the very slim, 

Is the cotton crepe * Poncho" smock. Orange polka dots look chirpy 
and are complemented with piping of the same colour around the pin 
tucked yoke. Loose butterfly sleeves fall in soft folds (Rs. 74). 













•sHimai 


<3) A green honeyc<mib crepe cottcei shirt with stitched pockets 
(Rs. 59) can be worn’either lucked in or hanging out. Worn here 
with the afore-featured black cotton elephants, it would look ]ust as 
cool learned with navy, or while, nr brown 1 

Aruna who Is hewing for an aliiines career, wears only blush-on, 
and rarely. Upper. Lipstick seems to have been Dimost totally 
discarded after the no-make-up look came in. The accent Is almost 
lotallv on clothes and footwear these days. 


Photos: TAITEB BADSHAH. 

OutAU and Accesaohes: MEERA BOUTIQUE, BOMBAY 
Location : OBEROl SHERATON, BOMBAY. 
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PART IV 



by GEORGES SIMENON 


i\n >ui; h.iil Ufhind 

houMs .m<l U h«u( p‘(»wn cotter. Maijzrel 
\Mi* Mury lu Juivr loft his overcoat at thi* 
cjthi’o. 

>Io felt like another beer, so he asked 
ilu* iu\i to stop iit ihc oimer of the Quai 
(hs Orfmos :iod tin- Rue du Palais. 

Me kept on thinkini: of Nathalie, Ihul 
Madame Sat on* I ovesque, and he 
had a ft'vdinft sl\e knew' n great deal more 
than site was giving a wav. 

He went lack to his nriice. filled one ‘>f 
his |M|ics, then Malkeil envr to the dnr»v 
of inv instKniois' duty room. l,ap(HiiU‘ 
was typing and Janvk'i was InAinc out 
14 of the windi^w. t^ucaK was on the pnonc. 

'Janvier ...l^jMunie .. Will you huth 
«‘onu‘ into my ottire ? .. ’ 


Janvier was not getting any younger 
either; ho now had a promisingi:>bt<*belly. 
'Are you free, Janvier 
*Xothmg important right now. Tve 

finished with the young car-thief_' 

'Can YOU face spending the night 
tnitr 
•Why not 

']'d like you to go to the Boulevard 
Saint'Oermain as soon as you can, to 
keep a watch on number 207 .... 

ril gi^T you the particulars of a wcotan 

_If she leaves the house, you’re to 

follow her_You’d better have a car 

handy.... 

'SKe’s rather tall, dark and extremely 
thin, with staring eyes and a nervous 
twitch. U she goes out, shell probably 









nd Monsieur Charles 



be walking, but she does have a chauffeur 

and two cars_A Bentley and a Fiat_ 

'Ask Gourde to come and take over 
from you tomorrow morning and tell 
him what IVe told you....’ 

'What is she wearing?* 

'When she came here, she had a fur 
coat OR, mink I think.* 

*O.K,, pafrott.’ 

Janvier went out and Maigret turned 
to Lapointe. 

‘How about you ? Anylhii^ new V 
Lapointe blushed and stammered with¬ 
out looking at Maigret: 

'Yes.,.. A few minutes ago . .There 
was a call... * 

'Who from?* 

'The w<mian this morning.’ 


'What did she want?' 

‘First she asked if you were there.... 

I told her you weren't She sounded dead 
drunk. 

' “Who is it speaking then she asked. 

'“Inspector Lapomte.” 

'“WhaL the young nincompoop who 
was writing down everything 1 said this 
morning ?*' 

' “That's rif^V 

' "Well, could you kind,y tell your 
boas from me to go to hell ...and (he 
same goes for you, too... 

Lapointe, still embarrassed, went on: 

"n>en it sounded as if she were 15 
struffiling with someone. 

"Xeave me alone, for Christ's sake 


'Then some^^ ie must have snatched 
the fihone out of her hand because the 
line went dead' 

Just Ijeforv he left the Polii'e Judiciaire, 
Mai«rct saici to I^iminte: 

'(^lutd you please conic und collect me 
at mv fhil in one of the carij at eleven 
o'cloc k ?• 

'Toinoimw nwirning ?' 

Toniijht. I feel like goinR to take a 
)oi»k at a few niKhlcUihs ’ 

Miwlamo Mai«ret hinl krjrt the herrintts 
for him, since it was one of his favourite 
dishes. He ale while waichin^t the news 
on television in an al>sen(-niindwl way. 
Mai I a me Maij?it*t could jrues.s. just by 
looking at her hustwnd, that hU new 
case WHS a rather unusual one and that 
he was taking a special mteiest in it, 
alniosi irealing it as if it comrmcti him 
personally 

And Indeed, this was true. On that 
mild, clear first day of Spring, Maigret 
had been plunger into a world whkh was 
foreign to him; moreover, he had met a 
type of woman quite dlM'onccrlingly 
unlike any he had ever romc across 
before 

'Will you get a dark suit oui for me? 
Mv ^sl one.' 

'Whars happening'" 

‘Lapointe is c'oming to fetrh me at 
eleven. We’re going to visit a few night- 
cluhi,’ 

'Thst’D make a change for voo, won't 
U?' 

'If only it can help me to clear up j 
few problems,. ,' 

He dosed in his armchair in front of 
the television set. At ten-thirty, his wifi* 
brought him a cup of coffee 
'You'll be staying up late * 

He lit a pipe, then starteil to sip iIh* 
coffee; for him, a pipe always went 
well with coffee. 

He had a wash in the Niihiwm and 
changed his clothes. Not that it matter¬ 
ed what he wore, hut he belonged to a 
generation which had always changed 
into tails to go to the opera ami into a 
dinner jacket for going out to a night¬ 
club. 

At five minutes to eleven, he thought 
he heard a car stopping outside. He 
opened the wimiow and .saw the small 
black police car drawn up at the kerb 
below, with a tall silhouette standing 
next to it. 

He gave Madame Maisr^t a kiss and 
walked across to the door, grumbling, 
but at bottcmi delighted not to be the 
head of the Police Judiciaire. 

'Now you're not to wnil up for me..' 
i won’t don’t worry. I’m sleepy.' 

It was not too colil outside and the 
16 moon was rising over the roof-tops. 
Many windows were still lit up and 
semte of them were open. 


•Where are we going, patron ?' 

He took out an old envelope from his 
pocket On it he had jotte<i down the 
addresses which he had found in (he 
phone-hook. 

'Do you know the Chat Botte ?' 

*No.‘ 

it's in the Rue du Coli.see_' 

■T^v went down the Champa-Elvwes, 
with its double stream of car headlamps 
and its neon signs biasing on either side. 
A doorman stood in fnmt of the night¬ 
club entrance He was wearing as much 
gold brakl a.s an admiral and he gave 
them a military saluate as he opened the 
swing doors for them. They went through 
a heavy red ''uriain and left their haU 
and coats in the cloakroom. 

The pianist wn* allowing his finger.'^ 
to wander the keyl>oard at random, while 
the guitarist was tuning his instrument. 
There was also a double-bass, but the 
musician who played it had not yet 
arrived. 

The room was entirely decorated in 
red. The walls, the ceiling, (he seats, 
everything was red, a rather orangey 
red which seemed cheerful rather than 
garish. The lur, by way of contrast, was 
of stark while stunu Behind it. the 
barman w*as wdping glasses and putting 
(hem away. 

The mditre d'hot el came up to them, 
without much enthusiasm. He had per- 
ha|>s recognised Maigret, or else It was 
just that the (wo men did not look like 
serious ('usiomcrs. 

Maigret shook his head and went to- 
waixls the bar. Three women sal at 
sefiar^iie tables and, at another table, a 
couple 'seemed (o be arguing. It was still 
tuu earlv: (he club would not come to 
lile until midnight. 

‘Good evening, gentlemen_What can 

I get you V 

The Iwrman had while hair and looked 
distingulsheti. He was watching them 
with a show of unconcern. 

*1 don’t suppose you serve beer ?' 

‘No, Monsieur Maigret.' 

‘Give us whatever you like. . .* 

'Dry Martini ?* 

'ThaVll do.' 

Goe of the women came over to sit at 
the bar, but the white-haired barman made 
a slight gesture in her direction and she 
went back to her table. 

When he had filled their glasses, he 
asked: 

'WVIl ?’ 

Maigret smiled. 

’You're right,’ he admitted. ‘We’re not 

[ *ust here to have a good time. We're not 

lere to make trouble for you either_I 

need some information_ 

‘If I can Mp, it'll be a pleasure_' 

A kind of complicity had been esUblieh- 
ed between the two men. Maigret found it 
hard, however, to describe someone he 



had never seen. 

'Medium height, if anything a little on 
the short side. Between foiiy and forty- 
five years old... .Plumpish. .A pot¬ 
belly already.. .Fair hair whuh is thin¬ 
ning... a cRuhby face.. lie dresses very 
smartly, usually wears l>ejg€. , 

‘Are you looking for him ?' 

Td like to know where he is ’ 

'Has he disappeared V 
'Yet: 

Has he committed any crime *** 

'None.* 

'll could be Monsieur Charles . ' 

'Does the description fit?’ 

'More or leas... A very jolly sort, 
wasn't he ?... .Always in u gcsxl mood V 
I think so.’ 

Haven't vou met him 
'No.' 

He comes here from time tn lime ami 
siU at the bar Me onlvta a kK»tilc of 
cham (lagne. .. then he takes a look a i‘<mnd 
the room and g(K»8 over each hostesr one 
by one. . . When he finds one to his 
liking, he has her s<’nl over , ’ 

'Does he stay late^' 

It de]X*nds,, .Scimclinics he lea'*<•.< 
W'ith the girl .. At other times he jusi 
slips her five hundred francs and goes 
away ...Prohnblv to go and look else¬ 
where. ,. 

When did you Iasi see him’’’ 

Quite a long lime ago. .Let me set*, 
•(bout six weeks perhaps twn 
months. . ' 

When he went olT with one of ilio 
girls, did she stay away for a few days *' 
Not so loud. The pniprietoi doesn’t 
like that kind of thing. TWre he is, rn'ei 
by those tables.. .' 

A man in a dinner jacket was wateh- 
mg them from u distance. He looked 
like an I'aliun, with brilluintincd hair 
And n small moustache. He loo hn.i 
probably recognized (he chief suiwnn- 
tCTvJent. 

'in theory, the hostesses aren't allow'- 
ed to leave before we shut . .' 

'J know.. I also know that, in pnw- 
tiee, the rule isn’t too striilly enfoned. 
Have any c^f the young women here ever 
gone out with him.. . 

'I think Martine has.. .You’d letter 
go to her table if you want to speak to 
her... I'll have a bottle sent over... * 
The young woman, wh<jsc long hair 
fell loosely down over her shouldeni, whs 
looking nt them, intrigued. 

A few customers had arrived, some 
with their wives, and the Irio w'as now* 
playing a blues. 

'Did you order something to drink?’ 
she asked. 

'The barman ordered it for us,' Maigref 
grunted, wondering how he would manage 
to charge this to expenses. 

'Have you ever been hei*e before?* 
'No.‘ 
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'Would you lUc me to cull one of my 
friends over ?' 

The proprietor, who was standing near 
ihe Uihic said lo her: 

‘Watch nut, Manine. they're cops' 

'Is that true ?’ she asked Maw'et. 

'Yes, U K’ 

‘Why do you want to talk io me in 
particular 

‘liecaiise ytiuVe Iwn cnil with Monsieur 
Charles ‘ 

'What’s M’rnn#? with that 
She <lid not ask the question defiaiUlv. 
Her vokt* rematmni cent If and friend Iv 
ami she R*cmrt( armised by the whole 
im tdeni 

'Nothing, hui it so hap|>ens lhat 
Monsieur Charles disijpwareei a month 
atfo. On Fehruary Ikrf>, to t»c preciR*. 
Have ymi st'eti him siiuv that dale’* 

'I wonelereel why he wasn't eoniing 
here any more, I mentioned il to some 
frii'mls of Jtiine.' 

•What do vou think of him V 
‘I’m «ure ^is real name isn't Charles. 
He must be an imtifirtant man who has 
to conceal his identity w hen he wants a hit 
of fun. He's ver\' well-i^roomed and neat. 
1 told him he had hands like a woman, 
they were so beautifully manicuretl 
•Where dul y<HJ po w'ilh him ?' 

'] thought we'd no to a hotel, but he 
asknl mo lo take him iKiek to my platT 


Compare thoM tipi 
undor a iani 





Binaca* 

Toottibmh 

•Ml Bm lafitwM Mill tips' 

•hi 


A tMthbrash It more than 
Just a toothhrush 
If It^ Blnaea 


_I've ^fot a nice little flat on the Avenue 

de la Grande-Armee, . I don't usually 

lake anyone there_Mind you, I hardly 

ever ko out with clients... .Some people 
think that's what hostesses are there for, 
hut it isn't true.. .' 

The (‘humjwgnc had been poured out 
arul she mistsi her glass. 

’Heie's to Monsieur Charles then, as It's 
thanks to him you’re here. I do hope 
nothing hap])en6d to him.' 

‘We hiive no idea. He just disappear- 

fil • 

1)i<l that cra*y wife of his gel worried?' 
'He told you al)OUt her?’ 

Wc siK'iit I our days together... .He 
was funny; yoii know, he insisted on 
helping me ilo the cooking and the wash* 
ing up .. .S<>im*(tmcs he spoke about him- 
wlf in a vague sort of way,,. 

T won't ask you who he is ' 

'An hniwriant man., .as you guess- 
mi ' 

‘IkKs he live tn Paris V 

•YeK.' 

'I sup|sbu' lie has a httlc Aing from *ime 
to tiriH* ’’ 

'That’s right, . Four or five days, 
mavbe a wivk 

') rang my I kiss. Monsieur Maxutli, and 
told him i was ill. hut I don't xupjK>S4' he 
l»elK*vod me lie gave me a dirty look 
when I came l»ack to the Chut Holtc .., ’ 
'When dill all this hap|)en ?' 

AlMnjl two months ago. Perhaps u hil 
longer . ' 

•Was it the first lime he had come to 
this nightclub?’ 

•Pd si'Cn Inm here a few times l>efoix*, 
sitting at the Isir.. .1 sup[K>si* he didn’t 
Unci what he was Uaiking for, l»o( aUse he 
left hv himsidf * 

'nid lie have a <ar?* 

No. We walked l>ack to my (dace, arm 
in aim. He was in such a gcH>i mixx! ..' 
Had he diiink u lot^' 

Not wiuil you’d call a lot; jufi enough 
to \k fei'liiig meiTy 
'Hid ho s^Jv anything alx>ut having a 
luichelor tljl in tow n V 
'Why, liid ho have one ?’ 

*I don't know.' 

No. He wauled lo come back to my 
flat .. .We were like a couple of newly¬ 
weds during those four days_He would 

watch mo having a hath or getting 
dressed.... He'd lean out of the window 
to see me leave when I went out shop- 
lAing . Then, when Td return, I'd find 
the (aide laid....' 

‘Can you think of anything else which 
would help me to find him V 
‘No. rm trying lo think.. ,We went 
for a walk in the Bois <k Boulogne but 
it loidied like rain, so we tame home 
again quite sism.. .He was very,...' 

She stopped, grown suddenly shy. 
to be continue d 




Amitabh U as cocky as he is tall. For an actor who has not really got 
success af^r "Ananda”, he makes eye-raising c«nmenls on his bellere 
— to their faces. Recent example after the "Daag” premiere, at the 
parly -- Amil came up to Raakhoc, the best star of the film, and said : 
‘Tou know, you've done quite well. ! ni‘\er thought much oi your 
Z^ting before this. 1 was surpriiied vou couW do well’. Raakhee, 
temembering the “Reshma Aur Shera*’ days when Amit was a nobody, 
used to call her DkJi and dei^nd on her for small details, shot bark : 
"I don't consider you of any importance or even an actor, so what you 
say does not affect me at all” Java, who was sticking to her. suddenly 
shot away and now it's cold war between the two and Raakhee. 

Talking of the younger set. some of Ihom are tealiv arrogant, blunt and 
blase. Shatru says he wouldn't mnul if Dilip‘Kumar fjave him y 
friendly kick (impossible to imagine him doing tH or Raj^ Klumn.i 
mussed up liis hair, or Shashi jmllcd his tic in ftin; he would not hi' 
hurt. Rut never, in his entire life, has he mxid«l "hello' to a person, 
without that person stopping dead in his or tier tracks and fawning 
over him, Tnis he demonstrate I, when lie was supposedly "huM” 
by Honiconc who did not stop dead All the hud was put oh for the 
concern of co-star Sharmila. who duly ai^ki^it in her svxicst coo* "Tdl 
I me what hapfx'ned — why are you so ii|)si'i V 

f tire’s another youngster at il. Ruktui <cilletic<l a lot of attention with 
}iti logd talk at u Uulics Only fumliim Waliwla pul in some rope 
kk) tclill^g thv g 1*0011 tfuu Kokhu had rui off her eyelashes sometime 
hiv]{. ••Whv^ee!” scri'amiil the ladjp?c with shexk, Rekha, purring 
now wjih ><ll tho alicnlion she got; "Oh. even Vinkv lYogiU) cut off 
her*i. We wanted them to grow iiKe ami kmg and even applM 
casloi oil ineiy day”. “What hamiened ’ hid thev grow?” asked the 
fcnialcK. HX*i*vl]y wanting the formula. Kekha Vmkofl around, and 
iinsweixrj They grew Uuk alright, but mA king and thwk as we 
wanicd!’ Theie Wan u ihsapjHJHiled *'0h !” nil ahKiivd, 


Know 11)0 late.d, stmngest ”mosl-confirmed” rumour? Dimple Kauadui 
is on her ivay to mammadom. Thai.s why the lumcymoon is teing 

S iven sevond preference to the eumplciion of "Bohbv”_lU] Kapoor 

ants to iieai Dimple's lime to fini^ his story of voung lovers That'v 
also one I'vason why the marriage was suih a jei-siieeil affair. What 
Aiiju dal not si'henic for seven years, Dimfilc firuvevi in a short lime 
how to get u man and stay married. 


Mema Malini was esriled about her "forren*’ Uiur. icUirting May 15. 
Hiding high on (he von fide noe-wave. Hemn can jffonl (o keep her 
producei*s (iiingUng for two months with her danciMum-hulkJay trip 
Know what she is calleil for each of her films? "Hema is the hero of 
I he movie What with the suuer-slar pull she has at box-fik», il 
matters little to each proiluccr which hero acts opposite her — as long 
' she is the main hero. 


^lukti Sum a nU is now as important as a star these days, with long 
"'lokings for diret*tion His wife dragged him to Kashmir for a tew 
iMys with his children. "Rcananlic p’oposilbn, eh!" said a friend on 
ihe eve of his departuie. Shakti clucked his (ongue impatiently. 

Homance And with your wife. What a ridiculous idea ’'* We've 
I card that side-dishes are Shakti's favourites, and not (ho main 
' ourse, 


S. Johar cannot stop telling people how he made a fool of the 
►untry and the Government-wallas. His stunty *Joi Bangla Desh" 
’ '.ide like a quk'kie during the Bangladesh war, with the kitchen 
'<ihinet comprising daughter, son, self and friends, was a hit Of 
"luise, Bangladesh star Kabari Chowdhary was thrown In for rustic 
' 'tiiph. Roasted he at a recent party. "The Goveniment fools gave 
' Lttx-exemplion without even seeing my film. They thought it was 
' ^ughly patriotic vehicle, especially when I'd advertised that Td shot 
m the heart of Bangladesn! Fools? They did not even know that 
' one was allowed in the country at that time”. Anyway, Joharsaab, 
V Press saw thmu^ your cashingdn same and the reviews which 
'«ked it, brought amt (he banning m the pseud^^pomo film. 


(he banning of the pseud>>pomo film. 
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reports about 

Amit and me. I 
continue goins out 

with him, vmting 

him." 



murine* mtcrvjpwinis Jaya Bhaduri — 

I wo KiUinK at lhat — arid not one ques* 
lion about her (His creeping 

into the cnnvci’salion was, of course, in* 
evitable amJ not my doing f I I don't know 
how, hut I flUl it ' 

Juya is not the elusive kind who never 
answers her telephone (a la Shamir la 
Tagore I or wh(» kee)w vou dangling for 
a fortnight (unlike most of the starsr 
iiefore aht agrees to meet you. But she's 
genuuu'ly busy ; so catching her at home 
IS not an easy task. 1 hnally caught Jaya 
•^you've guesseti it — on Amilahh's sets ' 

,faya has always been an easy star to 
talk to, with her good manners and frank 
talk, He<’ently, however, 1 w^as shotkeil 
(I hadn't met her for about nine monlhsi 
to hear of her rude comments als>ui the 
VNiurth Kslate, her ujipity Ix'haviour 
with certain people and such other hin¬ 
dents. With the blazing Itombay heut 
outMde, and with a boiling Jaya inside, 
the* situation was ideal to hear 'Ouddi' 
hit hock tit her critics f 

"It’s their Ifilm journalists’) fault for 
misinterpreting what I said about them. 
You see, 1 was shooting a wdnter stTne 
(with thick warm clothes) in summer. 
A girl who came to interview me was 
taken aback on<i openly admired the 
situation, .saying t "I didn’t think you 
jjcoplc worked under imch horrible c'ir- 
rumstan(es'*. I then made a joke of it 
and said very lightly : "Yah. Not like you 
journalists. You’ve the comfort of your 
odkes and you’re received well by* us 
with cold (x>kes. etc". The girl faithfully 
put (his <lown in writing, and such an 
innocent joke raised a hue and cry among 
journaUsls The Press and the stars 
should be friends — not competitors — 
witn the journalists trying to he one up 
on us. But limes are changing. With new 
stars, you litid new journalists, new 
journalism. ... 

"A him journal published some of my 
remarks on *fCk Nazar’ and on Manoj 
Kumar It was just straight from the 
shoulder talk. I meant no disrespect to 
Manoj as a director. The whole thing 
was simply taken m a bad light. 

"And now a fortnightly for women has 
published a letter by somebody who 
wanted me to go through a peraonalKv 


test for her thesis on ‘career women’. 
That lady. In S|>1le of my sister asking 
her to con I act me after the I.Hh, persist¬ 
ently rang me up ai odd hours. 1 finally 
askcsl her to meet me any doy befon* 
1(1 pm. at a s(udio. That iiarticuUir day. 

I packed up eiirlv. and she turned up. 
She’s (piitc a rude lady and I just (<>u Id n't 
s|>ari» the hours she wanb'd. It's not 
true lhai I was very keen to d« that 
test*’. 

Contrary to ivports, Jaya Bhaduri was 
not angrv with is^jicrc Amin Sayani at 
an awariis function. "1 was tiivd. so ) 
just said, ’Amin sahab, not at this pbt'c’ 
when he jnkr<i alkiul (he absence of Amlf. 

“I cliMi't rare for rcjKirW! alamt Amit 
and mo. I (smtiiiue going out with him, 
> isiling him,,,, 

*1 don’t lose my cool when older stars 
giv'f their frank opinions on newt'oTniTs 
— Institute graduate.^ in particular. After 
all. our seniors only want attention and 
resjicsl. It costs me nothing to plea.'w 
Iheni 

Lc^aving critics liehind, something 
«i1m)U( Java herself. An established name 
in the film world. Jaya has of course 
changetl slightly. The fllml way of 
addressing all and sundry as ‘ . , ji’ used 
to make her wince It’s now my turn tu 
winw everytlme Jaya casually adds a ’Ji' 
to any person's name ! 

Jaya's Rnglish is s|>oken without any 
|Hil*on accent. "The French don't Anglic¬ 
ise their Knglish. Why should we ? 
Have you noticed the way Sharmila 
Tagore changes her atxwt in front of a 
third person ? Why not be natural ’ I 
like the kind of innate charm and Indian 
womanliness that Waheedaji exudes. 
Meena Kumari was admirable for being 
an embodiment of Indian feminine charm 
and grace Not like Simi and Sharmila, 
the cultivated grace of a model". 

When rumours spi'ead about the end 
of the Raakhee-Gulzar afiair (prior to 
iheir marriage), Jaya was the scape¬ 
goat (said to have enticed Gulaar away 
from Haakheel That's a laugh, since 
Jaya is Gulsar's rakhi-sister. "Guitar 
and HHshida are mv favourite directors. 
Vm j>rQud of them Mure than admira¬ 
tion for them, it's affection". 








f *I don’t care for 

reports about 

Amit and me. I 
continue going out 

with him, visiting 

him.” 


.Uya likes her (»wn company when she's 
<Impressed ''It's people who get me into 
such moods. I seldom go to steep with a 
quurrel — generally |u(ch U up before 
night*'. Any embarrassing experience 
"Oh yes! lots of them. Hemember the 
time I fell down the steps at an awards 
function ? Thank God nomy laughed — 
ill least 1 ilHln't hear any Af^ter that. I'm 
always wary uf steps!" 

Marriage, to Jays, is "essentially an 
utiderslanding between two people. I 
oon't think it's ixissible f(»r a woman to 
look after U)th frimts —> career and 
family. Ksp(*cialJy if you're a heavily- 
book^ star After marriage. I'd like to 
work in a film or two every two-three 
yea IN Of crnirse. Jt depencls on the person 
I marry". Sit up ami note, oh you Ull 
one ! 

In spite of her super acting-pmwess in 
front m the camera, it's hanl to swallow, 
hut Jays is terribly nervmis t<i make s 
speech, 

"I'm not fond of large galhcrings. But 
functions and huge crowdeii siTairs are 
a formality in this line, 

"If I had an evening frw*. I’d opt for s 
movie any movie that's well made. 
At night I'd'like to do stmething nice, 
like going lor a drive, for coffee or juke. 

"Must of my frn'nds are not in this 
industry. In the film line, I adore the 
com)Kiny of 'lambuir and 'KarKis JalsL' 

Is then* <inv actor who can handle* 
comedy wcU ? "1 think Amitabh Oachehan 
IS v('rv good at it In Bombay to Goa’ 
and ih Hsasie ka Patthar*. he pmved it". 

Don't you think . being inhibited 
deprives you of giving full justice to 
yt»uv rulw ? ''Well. I couldn't do »me- 
thing like *Skldharl«'. But I can always 
ch(M)sc roles where inhibition doesn’t 
count I don’t think the new crop of 
bold stars pose any real challenge For 
every Ixilil film that’s made, there's 
another film uhich I cihjM do well". 

Maybe that's whv .lava conimueK to 
^ the four lei ter word that spells 
.success * 

N. BHARATHI. 
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wtMA vvmi ptMd Dio jKk el Oiirrieriei 
Sovrn ivttoO mtn dummir'A 9 el opidM 
Tnw rM mo kick. Im dwetrMno • dub 
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LATEST *r> the tehee ef tttmpi ponrprtng 
promHiem Arai-.tAt k $ t4-c«no vihif 
heneuHng R ore Be tjOutrdiA Populehy 
■mean at ’UlHe newer', LeQuerdid wm- 
moyor el VoA Iq* ttuee toqne trum 
1994 te m&. He hM • HembeveiM per* 
eontSiypndueedio tmuteftiewl' tfiwing 
Breengkm. but wet Mto to ^ td* 
mneliiter «4ie httf lewii momm In 
•eMng New Vorli’t dtuntlng tecipl tnd 
ecewoMc prebieme TTie neeMampthowi 
tm pehreft wKt pen ef the dry t ikvilrw 
•etbMfcgipund 

Atwertcine aIimAt heneuml m ifteMnie 
term of MMii a^MUvi MAM ioolude 
TtWftm Bone, Eugent O'MH, Eirtmin and 
Henry fere Tbe etrm wit timed m 1986 
tnd newtOWt Apre Aen 99 Mernpt reng* 
•ngrreAieemieM 





AZED CROSSWORD 

No.14: MOAIfSAMr 

Tht twtf>ty«x AcroM HgNj wi $n Mc^ 
mng with a dlttarml at tha aiphoMf Thoy tn civotf 
two by two, MCh Ooublo ob# bting gn vt^wn o( tha 
two vKfltoic 1o bo Ontofod in tho gpprapnglo «ow Down 
eluoe oro no<mol but tho onoworg or* to bo ontortd m 
liimbloO tofm (m one com rowood) Tho throe un< 
ehockOd lotion in tho down (ighio. trom lop loft lo 
bollom right, opelk m bolitt artethof vumoi Sohofo 
thouU MbmH witft tfioir ooKiftono on onogrom ol ftw 
M MMro In |ho nainoo el iho obi oMmolo who** Mbolo 
open THl AUK. 

ACROSS 

1 end I A Owro wor clue IS, 0) 

18 OAd H Fono hiaurioo <7, S| 

II end 17 Husoon uoo l«^ (7. d) 

II end II Bustle up a drab (4. 9) 

8p and 22 On# plucky aloe (7. 6) 

2S end 27 Dull Sif Norman <S. 01 
21 and 30 Oarage gua job (I. I) 

33 and M A Navarra print (I, Sj 
37 and 41 Padua king aUs (A 7) 

41 and 44 Rad admiral Loo < 9 , 4 | 

47 and 41 Lighter mseasl (4, 7) 

51 and II Laied or pared (S, ^ 

52 and S31 pair tho ooM <A 51 
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DOWN 

1 Ooia --ooM onvolcping ptotoioa iiwtialiy {41 
8 Coneoda. wo hoar, what poopia go to Au tor HI 

3 A eitadal s labot^oualy talon without d { 7 ) 

4 Voiaoa born in chan {71 

I Oano abandoni awkward Scandinavian trumpoi 0 ) 
7 Mountain oi rasembkng aurochs in part ( 4 j 
I Middlo-aaai town - Isfahan possibty. but poiaa 
ipviHl 

I Friaka as of old young mor» tor piatota fS> 

10 Maanao s cry. voeeOcaHy riturctK | 4 ) 

H Scots towns surroundayou and r*ie wltn osiromas 
of lonoHnasa | 4 ) 

ts u $ dacorahwa an Hnod’’ Awso ihii <sj 
tS Psrtoraio. as before, cloth that s dvk blue 
eaaeni laity {S| 

tl N.B. in diatnci rising, do inis to 14 end aecrets 
out ( 6 ) 

30 Slop one Iscvin^ country-house m Malaga {51 

21 One Scotlish corpae that a similar in appearance ( 5 ) 

23 Dapfiiaion grgpiAg a char ( 4 ) 

34 Makes thin, atd, old pianer, ws near fSi 

31 Jerk topped dr>ve ( 4 ) 

24 This signal might show a sub dive erratically, 
needing oxygen { 5 ) 

31 Shaver holding poster, one m processicn f 7 ) 

82 The governor's ^uty heutenant m a rose 
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by HARRY QOLOMSCK wms. S 
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•ahMon and notes 

ACAOM 

1 .PSO‘dDClc» 1 f>Ol,a, 

Aadirai,14,lM8 in lly: 

tkPascft-y. urfHf hOMitfS 

thO I anusnag .CMl 
drunt.al,* 3 uw mC. 
n. Ansp 4 in .Mi'Cha 


D i3 Q i3 D lIQRIBOU D 
iQQCIBDt^CSBiBQBD 


iJBBDBDDnDDBD 

Ddnonooi-iDBRiD 

dBQBBDBDBDBDI 


I.Phesndanaa.AMr A 
b*, d.,l>K>srt r.BsiA 
0.1 s4 hr .fAi.e ysiip 
a»:ll.wsiiOA,er)p etvwii 
an(?|.a,CC Mierwi 
Isnig i.hsdic |n ).H 
imsiiungs 


buaft( 7 ) 

34 Catling up, omWa Thaepisn s «eh I’d sutler { 5 ) 

35 Plam. ISf^, agamst avevyons. wpp«h fS| 

34 Ruipbsh red taillsas guillemot (S) 

34 A deer to Jock's reer rS) 

41 Rag. showing lack of datnuiion t 4 | 

42 Uaaon, LaOn. lo ptough ■ before H> 

43 Osep depression in the ingts noo k H) 

46 Wea vnounded. hparig taken a fan on turn HI 

44 Val lor Wasching that w ancaasd in krypton HI 
44 Lrttls Pnnea L»gWweight was cert <31 


PUysd in nw Maslam' Toums—i k ft 
ftiA'anrv-Zas. 1472 
WMs. 5 Qwde mrnA a Cftiww 
Aisktiiw's Dslincs 
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ARIES (March M — April 20) 
A wMfc Of puniAg your por* 
aonai iffaln Into orOw rtOXf 
thah tof atartiriQ rta« onaa. 
Buakrtaaaman I rroapacta aia 
briphi, Out you mval N Ota* 
craai in Irwaaimanta. Sarvto^ 
man! You m MWiy to acora 
ovar your rivala. anri chancaa 
of promotion ara alao gooo. 
Bualnaaa axacuilvai I If you 
ara coolemplatirtg a char^. 
ba caitfiri lit napohaurtQ Vm 
tanna. Your lova aflair will 
paaa through a happy phaaa. 

TAi^S (April 21 <- May 20) 
Buairtoaaman 1 MiauoOaraianri* 
ki>Q wHh your aaaociiiaa may 
elOuO your thinking, ti you 
ara atngla you mil davota 
much lima to yov> hebbiaa 
intfuairiaHall l tour financial 
worrkaa will alowly racaOa. 
Buamaaa tuacutivaa * you ara 
hhaiy to commit miatahaa — 
ba carafuJ in nandnng your 
official mattart if you ara in 
poHtkca kaap raaOy to laca 
criticlam. 



GEMINI (May 21 — Juno 20) 
A gay waak lor you, Mora 
lun, Stu work. S^caaa Ni 
profaukonal activKlaa indl- 

caiad You ara fikaty to 

racaiva an invilation from 

prolaasonal aaaociattpn. Bm 4* 
nesaman I A paraon of acthia 
haCrii and torcalui paraoroWy 
will come forward to help 

on Friday. Faraona in aanior 
Doaition should ba carafuf In 
Signing papam. If fraa and 
Single, you ara hkaly to maat 
somaone on WadnssOay. 



CANCER (Juna 21 ~ Arty 21) 
A hardworking and narrom 
inp weak for you. At home 
you wiii have to devote much 
ol your lima and attanoori 
to your dear onaa. Buameae- 
man and profaaalonals I 
Caraiuiiy handia your hrtan- 
ciai maitara. Paraona In 
aarvica wiH fara batiar Trtval 
la ind<aMd — a tnaka’Ulo* 
artd*mar^ policy adviaad. H 
you ara aingit lOCiai problemi 
aia going to artaa. 


m. 

LEO Miriy 22 — Aug. 21} 

A MgMy favouraMa ««ak 
lor you. Thta it Uia proper 
lima lor IMahing foba. off* 
loading raoponalMIKy and 
da^Mg tfia daek ao M 
you may go to plaoaa 01 
buamaaa m fraa mind. 
Traimi low arda waat and 
norm indicatid In ma aaoond 
half of Iha waak Paraorm In 
P.ft. and advartlaafnafil Job 
will ha«a briak buamaaa. 
fndvatnaHata i Oo not hoah a ta 
to maka ehangaa 

VIRGO (Aug. 22 - Sapi. 22) 
Thara la no noad lo worry 
about tha futura. Your aflorta 
will ba fawatdad. Cancan* 
trata on your job. If m eor* 
vica avoid ciaati and conflicta 
wrth aaniora Bualnaaaman I 
Soma new idaaa to boost 
your buamasa will strike you 
on Wadnaaday. Spacial luck 
awaits persona m apaculativa 
daaH. H you art single thara 
will ba abundani romoimc 
attechmanis. bul nothing 
dramatic <• anucipaiod. 

ifi 

LIBRA iSapl. 22 OcL 22) 
Quite a propmoua week In 
all walks o4 kla. 11 you are ' 
m business or in industry 
avaryihing wiff run smoothly. 
You may receiva an mvtttUon 
to visit a riaw piece. PoNUc- 
lana' Though uneasy and urs* 
saitiad condHiona praveli. 
chalk out your future pro- 
gramma. Jf you are In aarvic a 
you era now wall sat to ha«a 
raonay through varioua 
aourcea. HaaRh of you 
spouse may causa you worry. 



SCORPIO (Oct 23 — Nov. 22} 
Thmgs wIN not go accord* 
mg lo olan. A ffmineial crtatt 
is indicaied in the Aral haH 
of the weak If you ara In 
buamesa, conaarva fmanciai 
rasourcaa. Profaaaionats and 
Industrlatlsb I Incoma Ui and 
sales lax matiari tbould ba 
enandad to aipadlllouaiy. Bual* 
nass asacuthraaf Haw Unka 
and group actMttaa wlH bt 
quria ptaaamg. Honour end 

racogmiion tor ariMs and 

aciamHis mdicaiad. 


SAOITTARfUS (Hov. 23 - Dec. 20) 
Though iMs Is not alto* 
Qttfiar a bad weak tor you, 
much progress can hardly ba 
made both In aockal and 
domoailc Hit. Flhanciai alraaa 
may coniribuia much to your 
unhappy mood. Thara ara 
•oeia poaalbliltisa of travel 
but minor loaeas and quarraia 
•ra Kkaly to occur during 
toumaya. Protaaaionala mav 
axpartonca soma setbacks. If 
you ara in aarvica promotion 
to higher rank Indicated. 



CAPRICORN (Dec. 21 — Jamg) 
You can look forward lo a 
stoady improvamani in pro* 
apacta. At work you will have 
mcraasad dulias and r<>spons* 
IbdHiaa, fiusinaaaman' Your 
antorpriaai and dealings will 
ba profiiabla though not ic tha 
aslant antlcipkiad Business 
axacuUvas f Official disfavour 
may causa soma practical 
dilflcuRias. As there is the 
potaibliRy of accidents and 
iniury, extra care la naadsd 
durir^ travai. 



AQUARIUS gan. 20 —Feb. i«) 
Aa far as your work and 
earaar are concarrwd you are 
Hkafy to make good progreas 
this wwak Industrialisis are 
Hhaly 10 face soma HOcur 
trouble Businasaman A taw 
promiaas will maka you 
happy and negotiations will 
maiarieiise on.Saturday morn* 
Ing. Urtaxpaciad devalopmanta 
irill maka tha pollticiarta 
worried. If you are In service 
abnmt Job iransiar Is indicated 



PISCES (Fab. 19 — March 20) 
AH goW wall in the firal 
half et the week Uit IroutMa* 
making factors will coma into 
play on Friday. For parsona 
in aarvlea the period la vary 
favouabla. Soma ol tha un* 
amployoo may gat work. 
Businaasman and profaaatohtii 
will aipartanca Improvamani. 
induatrliUaia I Troubta with 
wofkara indlcitad. Prioa of 
induatrial raw matarttf may go 
10 and m a raautt you wa 
Hkaly to ba worried. 
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PARITOSH SEN 


The art of a period, like much else in life, 
has to be judged in an historical and social 
context. The consolidation of the colonial 
rule in India, the abortive cultural con¬ 
frontation between our country and the 
West, the resultant econMnic and cultur¬ 
al imuDverishment. threw all our values 
out gear; thus further debilitating 
whatever sensibility we were left with. 
The social function of an artist became 
uniertain and almost unnecessary; any¬ 
way not as necessary, for instance, as 
doctors' or architects' or even politicians'. 
In such a situation the artist has but only 
one choice — to rebel. He realises inlui* 
» PMraft. Pwitosh Sen. tively that there Is a significant relation¬ 
ship between the general condition of a 
society and the art it produces, between 
its state of morals and aesthetics. Reality, 
for him, becomes subjectivity, which 
means that the individual has no 
alternative but to create his own Reality; 
however arbitrary that may appear. 

Many contemporary Indian painters 
have been accused of not ac^ting their 
own heriuge. This, in my view, is level¬ 
led from a parochial point view. It 
is only a we^ nation that l^ts shy of 
influences. Even our own ancient art to 
which the champions of IrKiianness 
always refer had borrowed freely from 
our neighbours. No less an authority 
than Cocinaraswamy has this to say. 
"apart from any style, there is little 
Indian dectH-ative an that is peculiar to 
India, and much that India shares with 
Western Asia." Isn't our national 
emblem, the Ashoka Lkm. and many 
other animal forms in our early sculpture, 
the resuiU of a free flow of artistK 
styles; and what later came to lie known 



as lnd>1ranian art'' Wasn't the first 
Buddha figure carved by the Greco-Bac- 
trian sculptors of Gandhora employed 
bv the Kushana Kings? Didn’t the 
Persian influem'e dominate our miniature 
painting for a considerable period or 
time ? To extend the idea, in more recent 
limes, hasn’t there licen such cn» 
currents as the influence of Negro sculp¬ 
ture on Picasso, or the influence of 
Mexkan sculpture on Henry Moore ? Or 
those of the Etruscan and Egyptian on 
Giacomatti ? 

Riding on the crest of nationalism, the 
artisU of the Bengal Sc.houl wrongly 
believed that to be truly Indian their 
art had to be religious, mythological, 
lyrical, linear, etc. No one doubled theic 
noble intentions. Having created their 
own deierminism — the compulsion to 
bec^e Indian even if it meant adopting 
the principles and values of a dead past 

_Uiey, for the rest, seemed to trust 

their luck. But the history of art tells 
us that the best work does not spring 
from the endowments of that all too 
friendly purveyor which absolves us 
from the need to live at our highest. It 
is a product determined by our own 
aUituaes as inevitably as a bunch of 
mangoes is the result of the orchard it 
springs from. 

The iiitroduciiun of scientific maietlal* 
ism did not produce the same vital 
changes in ou** country as it did in 
Europe. Darw'in, Marx, Kreud and 
Einstein shook the world by (heir epoch- 
making discoveries and philosophies. 
Their effect ujxin tlie European conscious¬ 
ness was shattering. The work of art has 
not. and cannot, escape the ambience of 
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8Ucb I n tangible — (h(* pbiUiMh 

phieK ami of a iwriocl. 'in 

0i« «vniution of art of a i'ountry » |) 0 )nt 
in rcuchiKl at which, the external furce:^« 
(ir pn^HKures lead to a leap into a <*re«itivc 
or4;inalil,v <>f im|inrl" 

The early necessity ami enthusiasm 
to create a native sihool <»f art which 
will noplace the anaemic colunial art in 
India, produced an art whwh. unfor¬ 
tunately. failed to create new conven* 
turns in accordance with lontemporarv 
HUiscHnisness. This eould oiH'ome 
^Kissihlc not by mechanically returning 
10 tradition, but by recovering. In all its 
actuality, the original ba^k’ gnality of 
jrl — aesthetic seiiKlblhty in all Us purity 
and vitality — and fusing it with the 
iww scMdal* context. This alone i.‘Oul<l 
Poiirsri H4b.nflf«nathT«ci{w. yj^AU a change of any historical 

importance. It was nut enough, especially, 
for the launching of a movement to 6e 
cni|>iru'id. It did not concern Itself with 
what should have been conceived 
clearly by the spirit. The means unfor¬ 
tunately. were trustaken for the 
The means couUl only .«erve the expres¬ 
sion ; "the need seeks it out. the iWart 
desiit‘.s, the spirit concentrates on satis¬ 
fying it and techniijue crowns all". 

The East-West encxAinler should ha\e 
given our pioneers a freedom of thought 
that could exhalt the indivkluai and his 
faith in reason. U. however, fUzIed out 
a.« an exotic ex|XTicn<‘e 

g The main purpttse of art In India, as 

all over the Orient, was not to render 
the visible but rather to make visible. 
Its approach has lilway.s been formal 
Each epoch fouml its own formal 
hamiunv. according lo the riianged 


Reality of the limes. The Karla ;i 
Rhaja (arvings differed noi-too-little, 

I heir formid concept from what precetl 
it. The Andhra stone*reliefs wi 
wlually rtiffcrx*nl from Hoshalya figui 
Again the formal roncept and sp^ 

organisation of the Western Inch 
minialuic pjiinter.s were not (he same 
those of the Ajanta painters. W 
changes in the social reality, the art 
these diffprent periods renewed its ac) 
ihJlity and new ixincepts replacevl v:\ 
had ^ne before. It is the sensibi) 
and its repeated renewals and its ru 
formal manifestations that have rema 
ed as the constant In our classical an. 

Art. or for that matter culture, of u 
country does not know any frontiers 
It is an organic process and It susui: 
by subjecting itself to foreign invaslo 
to migrations and transplants Cio 

Influences are like a shot in the arm 
a sick patient: they act as a tempore 
stimulus which restores the body 
health : they are shocks that must 
absorbed into the main bloodstream 
art's vitality comes from the crossbred 
Ing of styles, its stability comes fn 
roots that grow deep into a native m 
A t this point I should like to disci 
the works of some of our contempora 
painters, whom I have arbitrarily sele 
ed ; but w hose works are otherwi 
known lo have the quality of Indiannt 
under discussion. The omission of otht 
are purely du.' to the restriction of ap;i( 
Tne timings of Nandalal r^ 
especially those which were free fri. 
(he trappings of the early examples 
the Bengal school, were probably sor 
of the earIleA of their kind, in m sen 





SENODE 8EHARI by $Vylj)l FUy. 


1 ihey d^Mried from the trcrul tA 
stryUond. 1 had in mmd paintings 
• The Golden Pitcher and a few 
erK which were painted in this iieriod. 
these there were a glimpse of a formal 
irh a harmony and proportion — 
ugh used mainly for decorative ends, 
en as decoration it was one of his most 
1 cssful works. This formal search cImI 
. and could not, lead him to further 
i'\ilat1on in this direction because it 
' [lurely empirical as opposed to be 
ihiialities and relentlessness of search 
I siUentific bent of mind. (Some of hts 
iipura Congress pesters were notable 
their design and calligraphy based on 
folk traditions). Later he painted a 
of BIrbhum landscapes — huts. 
^ trees and other typkaJ flora of the 
ion and invariably a feminiixe figure 
though treated two^limensionally, 
1 invested with vitality of strokes and 
'hness. they were much too rt»nanUc. 
^ little sugary, to have any spet'ial 
nihcance. <5ne sees the same technical 
iroach in his Almora landscapes 
ich had a lot of charm, but they never 
i the passion of a Van Gogh landscape, 
the structural grandeur ^ a Cesanne. 
did they have the poetic or mystic 
lilt/ of a Japanese or Chinese landscape 
I he two styles to which he and some 
l>is disciples, especially Benode Beharl, 
n turnM their eyes. 

• node Babu had a more open mind 
Nvas evidently quite familiar, at any 
with Cesanne’s works. S^ne of his 
^rle landscapes had some surface 
h'lblance with Cesanne's "Mount Saint 
in their treatment of masaei and 
H>T«. the rest he used a kind of 


vu II igi'; I phy wh 1 C h. origi na I ly liorrowed 
fn^m .lapun. iK^^anic his pei^sonal writing. 
These laiulsi:afirs hud an KiHter n U)A 
rather tbun anything specially Indian, 
licncidc Brhari'.s forte has always b^n 
hw .strong SCAM of design which found its 
full fruition, first in the fresco on the 
eviling of Santinikeian l.ihrary, and 
finally nn (ho walls of Hindi Bhawan. 
(Much more than his Guru Nandalal. It 
waK in Benode liubu'ii works we see a 
laudable attempt to make scenes of the 
life of the ordinary pcHiple, valid visual 
symtiuls. These Mwld have been works 
of great .signific ance if only more mcxiern 
means of expression were adopted I. In 
the latter fresco, the thing (hat strikes 
<jne roost is his clever spat'e ‘jrganisa- 
lion, and grouping; lhe use of architec¬ 
ture as a geometriral clement and which 
gives the stnictare Its considerable 
strength. Here he sucinssfully oppli^ 
the principles of oimpositinn found in 
early Indian pa luting and some of our 
low-relief sculptures. The pnncipal 
figures, formally jtpeaking, have a kind 
of Byaantine proportion though, lacking 
in their firmness. AU the same, I do feel, 
Utat in terms of India ness, this is more 
successful ith&n the one on (he Library 
ceiling) betaus^ one finds here a brief 
glimpse of the manifestation of a <'on- 
temporary outlook in fusion with some 
of our traditional values. 

The problems that faced an Indian 
painter were infinitely more difiicult in 
the case of a sculptor. The painters that 
came after the Bengal School learnt from 
the mistakes and deficiencies of their ? 
predecessaors. But a sculptor had nothing 
to go by. It waa a measure of grut 


RAMKINKAR bf ASil Pat 



counfc and will-power that znade Ram- 
klfikar set foot on an hitherto untrodden 
path I have n feeling tha* initially, he 
must have gone througli great anguish 
as to where to begin. Happily, for him. 
hia familiarity with the worlu of the great 
modern Hurupean masterK (through re¬ 
production, of eouv.se;) eapeciaUy. of the 
cubist pericHl, aii<l (he invaluable en* 
cnufagpinent given by iKiei Tagore, hcl|>' 
ed him to shape a vision oi sculptural 
/ormy which were a happy blend mg of 
the traditional s(»nsi)>ility I of formal 
approiich) and ixmtrmporary vuluc.s. 
'live task was not oitsy. One uudersumds 
why the task was not easy. One uruler- 
aUvnds why he made copies of Hllora arMl 
other IndUn stulptures drub simultan¬ 
eously. isiinUHi innumerabU* canvases 
in cubist style, thus trying to assimilate 
the spirit of our traditional sculptures 
on one hand, and the lessons of Kuro^ie 
on the other. This expeviemt* had its 
hnal dowering in works such us the 
Santhal fiimiJie.s, tfu* ixirtrail of It a hind ra- 
nath in hollow.s, the headless figure in 
the act of threshing paddy and idhers 
l.M>king at (best* works wv get the feel¬ 
ing that he had the exhilaration of 
ploughing virgin soil. 

The appi^arance of Jam Ini Roy In the 
early tiiirties was ijuile an event, 
wpev'ially, to the painters of my g»*nerd- 
tion. we were just getting vaguelv 
aware of the redia'ovevies of the formal 
values in European art ut this time 
form and ils structure became the major 
bri‘o<,*cupaiion of the European arlisL^i 
Jamiiii Ibfvs initial approach, though 
formal in concept, was like his other con- 
U?mp>riiru*P, intuitive and empirical 
Though it ha<i a flashy beginning, il soon 
dUsipated itself in the fruitless search 
for fmlianness. He turned towards our 
folk painting the lerracolU reliefs, the 
bazar paintings of Kalighat ami (he 
w<H)don dolls of Bengal ^ traditions which 
still had some sort of wnlmuity — for 
formal mspii’aiion. This idea by itself 
had considerable promise if it couM have 
been reinforced by the most modern 
means of expression. He. however, fused 
these forms with a palette of pure clours, 
which came partially from our PaU- 
chitras. and partially from the Poel- 
Impressionisis, especially from Van 
Gogh. (His copies of V'an Gogh far 
exceeded liis copies of other masters; 
he even painted some local landscapes in 
the manner of the Dutch painter). This 
combined with a very limited power oi 
invent I vene&$. how'cver, enabled him to 

S iint a aeries of pictures on she life 
hrist which, m my omnion, slill remain 
the best examples of nis personal style, 
'^eir freshness and vitality of form, 
colour, line and design excited many 
painters of my generation. His later 
works lost all iu early vigour and be¬ 
came dvrtvalive, repetitive, decorative 
and mannered (I intend to make a 
proper aesesament of his works else- 
wHcrt 

:h has been written and uUted 






emciauy oy tut criuca « m send 
Sdool, a trend to which she added 13 
full-throated voice. She had her fornj 
training in Paris and, therefore, kn< 
well The importance of the scienti 
organisation of pictorial space ai) 
formal structure. She never left anythin 
to chance. She was gifted with consido 
able intelligence (vide her letters to h 
friends). This gave most of her Ut 
works an air of structural order, whi 
up to that time, was not common 
Indbn painting. At the time she arri\ 
in Paris the electk Post-CubIsC see 
still had a lot of richness and excilemeil 
It was probably because she was t 
young, and psychologically and intelltf 
tually unprepared, that she could 
bevome port of this itcene. The valu 
that shaiied her sensibilities then 
principally those of Cezanne, Gougin a| 
Modigli.ml. She was thirty yc.i 
behind, l.ike most painters of her in 
she wanted to relate herself to the Itm 
lions oi hei countr>* .She returned 
India and turned her attention, a me 
other things, to Ajanta and to the Tail 
and Mughal miniatuica. Instead 
i>xploiimg her Europeui; ex^wrience 
the context of the new Realities of Imi 
insli’od of being s|w<'ulutivc and l(x>ki 
to the future she look o step whid 
ih<tugh il gave her |«amting a sjiierficiu 
Imluin look, did not in the flnaf anuli J 
fulfill the promise she set uUiut to 
1 sec in her work some of the Sriii 
"revivulist"' elements as weix' seen 
(he works of her prede< essors whom ^ 
\-chemenily accused. Standing in ii 
of the Ajanta fresiuies in ll^S7 
observed, ' it is liecHUMe there are mn 
l^ibiUties in Indian ort that I 
lilei'ally opposed to those who have 
explor^ ils possihiiiticK and deciy IN 
who have misunderstood ils profu 
ity". One wonders whether there is 
a I'oiisiderable gap between what 

R rofessed ami what she really achici 
laving said this 1 should like to ad 
that she came much closer to the apt 
elation of the special character of Aj^ 
paintings than most of her contemi 
dries, in fortunately, she was c 
slantly lorn between her Frei 
academic values and the values she 
discovered In Indian classical painti 
This created more problems which. ni 
often than not, remained unresoJv 
All the same, she did Invest Indian pai 
ing with something that was absent 
the works of the Bengal School st 
ture. 

It was, however, left to a non-pro 
sional, but an amateur par exudle 
to be naturally Indian in his paintii 
There was no superficial or consc 
borrowings from anywhere. Rablndra 
was aware of what was happening )r 
world of art everywhere and un 
actously a»lmi)ated everything that 
saw and liked. Since he was a ( 
deeply steeped in Indian culture bM 
the same time had a global outlook 
"predpitated forma" Aat "flowed 

_faMTOV a 
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mcbei ot hii uncortteloui. «m untoodr 
personal, lyrical and poetic. They were 
the manifestations of an ^'extraordinary 
inner Journey through the ecstatic affirma¬ 
tion OT exl^nce'* and were expressed 
in highly sensuous rhythm and extremely 
sophUti^ted sense of coloration. He was 
completely free from the obsessive desire 
to De Indian. This is the difference 
between a protean genius like RabiT¥ira' 
nath Tagore and others less gifted. In 
my opinion, he was the first truly modem 
Indian painter. Unfortunately, the poet 
took to painting at an already ripe old 
age, because he found the language of 
words inadequate for a fuller expression 
of his subjective experiences. His paint¬ 
ings, therefore, lacked (hat technical 
authority and knowledge which comes 
frctfn a professional approach. 

t should like to include a few younger 

r Inters than the ones so far discussed 
this essay. Names like Rasa. Sousa, 
Khanna. Pacfamsee. Ratnkumar. Gaiionde. 
Mehta. Ramachandran. Swaminathan, 
Nirodo Majumdar and many others come 
easily to my mind. One who deserves 
special mention here is Hussain. I have 
titen familiar with his early works for 
which the Gujrati and other Western 
Indian folk traditions were points of 
departure. l<ater he visited SKirope to 
have a first-hanO experience of feeling 
the sensation of standing before an 
original Cexanne. originals of Picasso, 
Braque and Matisae. of Ronalt and 
Chagall, and of Paul Klee, Kandinsky 
and many others. Hussain U a painter 
endowed with strong instincts. The 
chemistry of the soil on which he was 
bom had also shaped his ethos and his 
sensibllily. He was acutely aware of his 
environment, the legacies of our culture, 
both Hindu and Muslim. He was equally 
aware of its inadequaciee in terms of 
contemporary expression. He was one 
of (he nrst Indian painters to have realis¬ 
ed the immense plastic possibilities of 
the medium of oil painting. He was quick 
to recognise that some of the eletnents, 
in our early miniatures, especially West¬ 
ern Indian, such as the division of 
space, its two^imensionality, its arbi¬ 
trary use of colour, the simultaniety of 
seeing things at different levels as 
oppos^ to the Renaissance concept of 
perspective that is seeing things at 
one level only — were things that were 
part of the modern European sensibility. 
To this he added sme of the elements 
of our classical sculpture — its formal 
connotations, its dynamism, its sensuous- 
nees. its lyricism and a vigorous personal 
calll^phy. All this came instirictively 
to him. During Hussain’s recent retr^ 
spective show in Calcutta which I visited 
more than once, I tried to pinpOTnt all 
the elements in his works which give his 
works, more than others in India today, 
that peculiar Indian look whkh is his 
own. In addition to the elements men¬ 
tioned earlier, I noticed In them his cloee 
ties with Rajasthan — its architecture, 
ita pMpte, Its vibrant colours, hi tabukws 



SCLf PORTRAIT 
toy AbtoMndrtoMih 


folk \urvs, Hu sirvches uf <M*hr<’ 

yands, Hi* im h kvow otMcrrcr of the Imiiuii 
AceiH'. Hr < ;iptun‘j< it8 eswiiHti) elements 
tmil jdixiillv leduios them lo Viilkl visual 
rru*u(!> All ihi*s(* ffivr his rainases a 
kind of e( le((K i.>m, n feehnj? of eoilasy. 
a si*nsuai nrhriess of life thi*l t» part of 
ouv hr?iiaur aiul lurf 4»f HusNtin’K per* 

Thr Indian art today ran hroadiv 
lx* sanl to have two distiiK'i iremls. birth 
of whrK are results of two difltTont 
kimls of pressun*M. On the one hand wr 
have thiifK* who are practi^inR an art full 
of esoteru’ religiou^i and folk ^vmbuls 
These are somclimes liftifl frcmi their 
oriifinai eon texts and used only as pie^ 
torial molds; thus I'Cduc inK (hem to mere 
deem a Hon. Some emphasise their erotic 
fispei'l. othf'rs dwell u|H>n their mela- 
physkdl side litis is a tR'nd which needs 
to be examined. In general, iLs apprecui* 
tion and patronage comes frr>m foreigneni. 

I have, on (xxasion. discussed their 
(foreigners’) preference for (his kind of 
painting, and was inevitably told that, 
on leturn home, they will remirwl them 
so much of India. In short they were 
buying souvenirs. At this point, I 
should like to recount a story told to 
me in London in 1962, by an art critic 
who had been championing the cause 
of con temporary Indian art. He advised 
a Delhi painter who had arrived there 
a year earlier, to relate his paintings to 
the erotic tradition of Indian aH, and 
assured him that they would he well 
received, Shrewed as the painter was. 
he foliow(*d this advice (n letter and 
spirit. A( a time when the repressed 
Anglo-Saxons were searching for sexual 
freraom instant 

Jucce&s. with permusiveness that 

—I fkt,-bH 


§ anticipated, the surcess did nut, al. 

lost long A noted historian of imli. 
culture and a hiKhly*rf»specicd tend) 
I who hiiB just retired from a wcll-knuv 
I’nlvcrsiiy nbroail) but whn has not i 
faintest UJea of what m^xlcrn an 
ahoul, I'enified. after seeing the wui 
of one of our |Wiinlers, that he had sr: 
mrthlng of its kind in the last humln 
years. Con.sider this in Le Mfrnde sIk) 
an Indian sculptor . "he seems, 
fur to have resisted lo his success n 
fame, thanks lo the slrutlure whn 
NANOALAL toy Sstyspi Ray. comes from very fur; from u mcni 

world where exiiericnces are not 
our world divided into tight comixir 
menu. . India Is a country where ert 
the Slones have nervous system," Tl 
interesting thing is that this 9cul|)l< 
uses completely Western idioms or 
vocabulary and his works could 
been executed by any sculptor in ar 
clime or country. 

It would be worthwhile making 
aociologicai study as to whether such 9 
art sprang up mainly as a result of d 
demands of many affluent foreigners vh 
come here on temporary assignmci' 
and a new awareness in things Indian- 
Yoga, tndian Music, Tantra, Indian 
facts and what have you, and whio 
conforms to their idea of India. 1 ^ 
quite certain that some of these painter 
are sincere in their work and are tin 
knowingly catering to a demand. H 
however, to be noted that the iconogrui^ 
employed by some of these pamters 
as olcf as the Himalayas, and I do 
know what relevance they have jj 

today's India. i 

* The other trend that one notices In oj 
an today is that of cosmopoUtuTu^ 

They are await tiiat ttOBtj4 
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,h^ apart age il is a fruitless exen'iw.* 
w search for naUonal idenlily. They tl« 
Kii frtl that the delineatioTi of iialional 
•iKiracter in Iheir works is a necessUy 
t(Ml. sK such, they ure inlcresled only m 
hi' contribution it may make In the 
l(velopTncnl of jwiiMmx in general 
I’liojr experience is not only of iheir 
,nmediate environment, bul of the larger 
fcarld, of humanity in general — the lew 
r Fnilh in God. in Religion, the wUapse 
f the traditional moral vj^lges, the 
Hialliy of man and all that afflk te man* 
ki(id hxlay This cosmopolitan altitude 
b' ,j1so a result of a certain kind of 
— the pressure of the desire to 
H' .ii*ceple<l and achieve equality among 
Vinters of the world There Is nothing 
t mg in this ex«pt that it lends to make 
lh<*m disown national roots. Their 
jKi'.i'tinage comes from the small West* 
.i.nsed business community of the 
'^Miiiry, mainly centred in Bombay, as 
Mil as from a very small numiier ••f 
•igners for whom staiidards of art aie 
liif'Tenl from souvenirs. Some of these 
kmicrs have been living abroad for a 
I ni i.Kiderable length of time and have 
lx]H>sed themselves to the liberating 
«lTi ct of being pari of the world art 
^• ne. Whether the aspirations of this 
^'‘''•gory of painterc have been fulfilled 
not IS a matter of opinion. 

, ’Ivor since the days of the Swadeshi 
|n5'n ement, the spectre of ‘Indianness has 
'br'.'D haunting us In such a way that it has 
•I ’i only clouded our judgment of every 
ivvt of our national culture but dis* 
our vision of everything. InalUu- 
and State patronage is bedevilled 
a confusion of alma. In a society 
^hore standards of critical diaceming 
lu^lgment are yet to bo developed, this 
|could hiRihr be avdded. A tense of con- 


I rived trmiitiotKility hax lieon cfinslanlty 
oiH(Hjr.iglng nniformtsm, 

\ii IS niiicerned with cJiMiiverx . that 
if. lu ftiv. with inicrpreting as|xn,s of 
Reahiy v^hnh up hi the prc^'ui had been 
ig furred, excluikni w ina<le<|uiitplv 

Ireatetl Art Ms rcrtigmse i1h‘ achieve* 
ments til the iiasl Iwt Ihclr inspiration 
ctmies from what had im »1 yd betm 
achieN'ed. from wImi whs not yei art and 
thus makes them profoundly anti* 
academic. 

Twenty-five years of irulcpciidencH? has 
not brought alxnil any liasic changir in 
our soctely. On I hr aminiry, with the 
(‘OntinuaiKin of the dotaving inslltution.s/] 
and olKpOleU' thinking, the .situation is far 
from comiucivc to the artislR, for thorn Sen PomaH. Souie 
to think ahcatl of their time, to dream. 

Ill a country pertrified liy superstition 
and tradition, a reversal of thinking is 
necessary to clear the decaying remnants 
of obsolete ideai«. to open the way for 
toUl change. We. the artists, mniinue to 
exist in a situation where It is easier for 
us to be pseudo-traditional and derivs* 
tive. rather than improvise and expert* 
ment. The great avani-earde artists in 
Russia at the early decades of the century 
— Naum Gabo, Pevsrwr, Tallin, Rodchen¬ 
ko, Kandinskv and Lissitsky derived their 
inspiration from a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion. They were in the mkisl of h 
fundamental change which was taking 
place in their society. Only in such a 
situation imagination can find iu wings 
The employment of the most modern 
means of expression in such a dynamic 
situation made their works so prophetic 
(their influence on art and arehiteclure 
in Uie decades that followed was decl* 
tIve). That this remartiat^ group of 
artista later had to flee their country Is 
a diflerenl story altogether. 
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These fashions were seen 
at the MAGIC OP INDIA 
show organised by CAPI 
for the international 
inauguration of the Oberol- 
Sheraton Hotel in Bombay 
recently. The show depict^ 
the whole gamut of 
traditional fabric and 
fashions from various States 
of India which represented 
the glories of the put 
and the new trends of the 

K fient and future which 
B helped the country to 
earn a place for itself in the 
textile world. 
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‘Thanks, patrone.' 

Mai>n‘et rap'd ly f*1anced at hts mail. 
Signed a few forms and went in to lell 
the dire<aor of his ptx^ress. 

Aie you going back there*’’ 

“Yos I don'I think you’ll see me at 
the offi<^ much <iur(ng the wxl few 

Did the diretdor know that Maigret had 
h<*en cjfforeii his job ? He did not men¬ 
tion it, but Maigivt h:i<l the feeling that 
he was tieing unusually imirieous today. 

J.ii)x»int(* hud animi, looking rather 
frad lie drove Muigret to the Boulevard 
Suint-Ciermain. 

'Shall I come up with y<iu V 
Ik). You ma) have to lake some 
notes.’ 

‘I’ve brought my rwlebook,’ 

Muigrel alnuist stopped on the ground 
f\<y*v. but then he changed his mind and 
went up to the dal. Claire Marelle, the 
yoi ig maid, opened the door; she seem> 
ed far from deligliied lo see them. 

If it's Madame you've come lo aee, I 
can tell you straight away she’s asleep..’ 

This information did not stop Maigret 
from walking into the flat, with Lapointe 
at his heels, 

'Sit down/ he said lo Ihe young wman. 
f)ointing U» a chair. 

'I'm not supposed to sti down in 
here_’ 

'You’re supjioMsl to do as I lell you 
She finally sal down on the very edge 
of a leather n>vered chair 
Some |te<>t)lo disapproved of Maigrel's 
methods A police n/hcer of his rank was 
sup|) 0 !;e<l to summon witnesses to his 
oUhs', and he should have sent an inspec¬ 
tor <»n that (our around the nighlcluus. 

Maigret lit hts pipe. Claire Maielle 
watche <1 him disapprovingly; she obvi- 
ou.sly found his l)ehaviour uncouth. 

’What time did your Mistress come 
home last night ?' 

'She would have had lo teave before 
she could return/ 

‘All right, lei's put ii this way. what 
lime did .'die go out 7’ 

'I don’t kuw.’ 

'Were you a.sleep *” 

‘1 t<dd you. .she didn’t go out.' 

'I'm suie you’re much too devoted lo 
her not to sUiy up until you can put her 
to hed, considering the state she’s usually 
in . ' 

Tlio maid was nolle pretty, but the 
sullen look she always wore dkl not suit 
her. She looked at Maigret, pretending to 
he indiffcivnt 
'So whal 

'\ can lell you that she came beck 
around elevcn-lhirty.’ 

*She has the rtghl to go for a breath of 
18 fjvsh air, doesn't she?’ 

'Didn’t you feel worrietl when you saw 
her guing out? She could barely stand 



on her feet.... 

'You saw her?’ 

‘One of my inspectors sow her. And do 
you know why she was going out at that 
lime of nighl V 

•No.’ 

To make u call fmm a public phone- 
box_Whom did she call up usually?' 

.No one_Her haittlrcsser ... Trades¬ 

men. . 

*1 mean private calls.. .You don’t 
ring up a hairdresser at eleven in the 
evening, or a ilre&smaker, or u shoe¬ 
maker_* 

‘I don't know anything.' 

'Do vou f«M sorrv for her?' 

'Yes.' 

•Why ” 

‘Because she’s Iwen pretty unlucky 
with her huslmnd. . .She ought to be 
leading the kind of life to Nshich .she's 
entitkxf .wwiHy, panics, fnend.s....’ 

’Ikies her hu^Kind ptx'veni her ” 

'He never )wys any atlention lo her. 
Besides, he g<ics off for whole wet'ks on 
end. This time he's been away for over 
u month, .’ 

‘Where do you think he Is ?' 

‘With some woman or other,... He only 
fancies the w'omen he picks up God 
•knows where,.. 

‘Has he ever asked you to go lo Iwd 
with him ?' 

’I’d like lo see him try.,. ' 

‘Very well. Could you go und fetch the 
cookT’While Tm talking to her, wake 
your mistress up and tell her I want to 
.see her for just a few minutes. ,’ 

She obeyed him reluctantly, darting him 
angry looks as she left the room ; Maigret 
winked at l^apointe. 

A 

Marie Jalon, the cook, was a short, 
stocky woman: she stared curiously at 
Ihe chief superintendent and seemed 
delighted to be meeting him in the flesh. 

’Please sit down, Madame. I already 
know you’ve been in this household a 
long time... 

'Forty years_I used to work for 

Monsieur's father_’ 

’Has anything changed since thdse 
days 

She gave a deep sigh. 

‘Everything's changed, sir.,. .Ever 
since that woman came here, I just don’t 
know where to turn .. No regular hours 
any more.. Meals served when she 
decides she’s hungry.... Sometimes she 
doesn’t eat a thing all day. then 1 hear a 
noise in the kitten in the middle of 
the night and 1 find her raiding the 
fridge ., 

'Do you think your emoloyer is un¬ 
happy about the situation ?' 


to be continued 
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*Most men 
would like 


their wives 



to be virgins. 



1 would too* 


I walked on to the sets, there was 
AmitjUh Brtchchatt lying on the floor 
with Nulan ? The direilor kepi explain¬ 
ing : ’*lt’8 a complex situnUon’*. I look 
thi* him and went into A mil's air-condi¬ 
tioned mukc-up v«)om. Anyway, who 
wants to Ik* on a hot. hut Uhc weather 
and the scene) set? 

Moments luiei. Amilabh flung open 
the door and single in. all H fvet 2 iiK hes 
c»f him clad in a lungi*vest. **Whv're you 
blushing?" 1 demantleil. "Im not 
blushing. 1 thought you would fet*l awk- 
w'unl watrhing this sicne. Nulanji was 
ill at case too". 

"Anyw'ay. w'hal’s happening '? I 
asked him. * Nothing. Nutan’s my wife in 
this film and we're celebrating the first 
nigh I" 

"Have you finished (he scene ?" 

He gave his deep, lusty laugh. "Only 
one shot left!" and Sal down. A sludia 
hand came in. "Nulanii is ready. Come 
tor the shots". Amit looked up with a 
start. "So soon ? My God! She’s eager V* 
"Aren’t you flattered ?" 1 asked him. 
He stopped to sUrc at me and quickly 
promised : "I'll be back in a jifiy, ma'am I" 
and shut out of the room. 

Time for pack up. A relaxed AmiUbh 
sal talking. "Tomorrow, another romantic 
scene. But different girls ^ Padma 
Khanna !" The men in the room sat up 
suddenly. Can’t blame them. Padma. and 
that too in a hoi scene, has ihai stunning 
effect on males! 

Padma Khanna is AmltaMi’s heroine in 
'Saudagar'. While others shake their 
20 heads very wisely and declare ; "Amit 
should be more careful about the cast. 
Starring with relatively unknown heroines 


will damage his career", the man in 
question <*ontirues to care two hoots 
for others and in the typical AmiUbh 
Hachrhun style signs reaaily when his 
role is mealy. "I don't mind if there’s 
another top hern in the film. Only, some 
others canH stomach it. When I signed 
"Gehh Chaal' (which has Jeetendra act¬ 
ing with Hem a) my producers who had 
signed me as leading man opposite Kema 
just couldn’t understand It r 

To Amitabh, ’Zanjeer' ought to bring 
luck sumo n( his lost success. ’Zanjeer' 
again, he thinks, has been one of his l^st 
mles (and ‘Parwana' and ‘Anand’), 
Tell me what acting 1 had to do in that 
film — even in one scone ? I don't think 
us far as acting goes — iny role in 
Anand' has be^ n a good one". I then ask- 
wl him; "What alMuL t-omedy roles? I 
think you are leirific at comedy (Jaya 
agi‘ee* too). Why aien’t you fond of your 
‘IkOTilwy to (jai' and •Raasle ka Patlhai’ 
rides ?" "You’re right. I’m not liad at 
wmwiy. But who said I didn’t like my 
ixdes in those two film.s ’ In fact. 
ihoniughly enjoyed doing them ! 

One thing alaiut Amit is that you can 
talk lo him aixtut anything ranging from 
\*nrru' and pre-mariul sex to bis work 
and JxMiks. The nicest thing about 
'Iwimbuji' i\ Ku.spect ho knows it uwf) 
IS his <k*o|). hu.sky. soxv vnk-e. espe<‘ially 
over the telephone. (Incidentally. It’s 
easier for female fan.< to catch him over 
the line than it is for the devoted Fourth 
Kstile). "It's said that nothing .succeeds 
like success, See, ‘Zanjeer’ has started 
cm well and here I am suddenly getting 
‘hajjar’ calls from overnight fans". One 
female cooed over the line: "I'm so 
excited talking to yon that 1 don’t know 
what to say", "Don’t say anything. Just 
put the phone down!" was Am it's cool 
reply ! 

After working hours, "f nflen go out 
with a selcfct group of friends. I’m an 
actor, but why shouldn’t I let myself go 
like all other human beings?" 

What kind of girls do you like to date ? 

"Well. I must know the girl intimately. 
By intimate I don't necessarily mean 
that I should have eone lo bed with her 

About pre-marital sex. “I’m in favour 
of it". 

His future wife. “I think most men 
would like their wives to be virgins. I 
would, too. 1 know It’s real double 
standards — all the fun for the men but 
only goody goody girts wanted for matri¬ 
mony. Alter marriage, if 1 find my wife 
isn't a virgin. I canl do anything about 
It, can I r 

"I’d prefer a non-working wife. Bui 
it all d^nds on the girl_doesn't it ?’’ 

Marrian plans. "Of course, 1 want to 
gel married. But what’s the hurry ?’’ 

N- BHARATHI. 


AmffabA BocAcAon got uUifMletg married 
toJagaBhaduri on June t, 1975. 
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AZED CROSSWORD 

No. 10; PLAIH 
ACNOSS 

1H—tf otmma jfpgotf Klrtg'i |4> 

$ FMt found In Irm? Sofllty (7) 

It Wh«(’t prIrHod m tpok^t in mott of pmr ir^'t 

lol o«tfM ( 10 ) 

IS undMy (o in paying r«it (4) 

U FiNl oil Muolim aocMk'i llkot |4| 

II liiand inipofloAst (1) 

II Plpo to Yorito (own. thnott (1) 

IT Altompt iwtncnno drootf wtwo sUn • troMod 
IIMnfitHng oMoiiff, dodoimodfit) 
a Tlmo iMt ltd boginnino npf ood. pmtm. K 
QroNt 01) 

M Oroni 9tm‘% mo^ in * ouppt ( 1 ) 
a Look, Jocft't KIpptri dock In iht pm* (I) 
a lYo eurfr honw. I'm loft tnd oddly foogy (I) 

II Oao lovo fnihoo Wuo (4). 
a . So roughly OiircM (4| 

15 Crilicol ilmoot, poorly ono In eoriioomoM^ Try 
wmoOOl 

14 Sligo llciionil inipoctof lOMt hood (7) 

16 Jfwry inoir ond *i obout tton of OiMport (4) 

DOWN 

1 Shorp polnl, burdon witnoul tornithing 10 bold n 
up <111 

I 'Hwk half. out of ordir in courl III 
I Monkoy II maktyou go dotty. ducU <6) 

4 SwIndiOf 10 d«r>^ bun. «• hoar <$) 

I ToM'i appalling having noartydrunk KLgaHon 
eoniiioar7|7| 

7 Startar o1 oyalaa in liquor nnaa-at Whitby. 

DOrhan7(6) 

I Taaias ehampari (6) 
t CM till, long count <4) 

10 Wn Ml aliagoriaa (?) eonUnua ladtouMy m 
atraama (12) 

15 Cut down a bunar iroa (4) 

IS Chaordarly. baing that iagi try nabbing gaa ISl 
If Olfaction a wrong - i'll gat loti whartthrat itrm 
maal(S} 

a SaO'Pig* Minna aiow*moving craatwra m aaa (7) 
as Cut aiari ot hourly axam <4} 

24 Ruihod about lika t akmhoid <5| 

25 Mualirr dodnnt lat up a yaar long ago IN 
27 Matanaf, daar, r>aadirg aiighi wash, wa hoar (5j 
2S Haaponbbil ity, and whare oura iwa |4) 



OGIlDBilDBililDflB 
dmaBnaBiSBBBDB 
isnDDaDnngQDiiB 
jnBoQDijbjQQBiita 
iQijBQC] inotHiiinfiDn 
(sIDDQQDDilBlJtlSa 
iiQojBDOidiiaaaa 
UBigDiJDiaaDDDBB 
dlSBDBDilOBldBlltJ 
LaooaDOiaDiigSDB 
dBanDflBnaOBQD 
ilinnmnQDtaDDDn 


A2i0 No. 14 
fahstton and wiaa 
DOWN 

I. S-p-«w, 2, Eaui (Ona). 
tScMM.inaa Wftftkt, 
4.r9.r> guas.fclurlOantl. 
7,Q*wMn»aMA] 4. Malta, 
anao MiKS. •.CcMs, S 
masnings. It. Cuo (vowahi, 

II. LuM, 1S.lirufn (fwr of 
fitwiiQ 111 Ptfta. 2 masn»ng» 
and par aa, la. Unbao- 60 
Qutntlal. ai.A NM 8.Co>a*l, 
Klankiliinil, tblSlUrgs. 
MiVidso ll.Paf Mwr, It 
bn D I -ar. IT.Ofims 

(am wd). 3a.Murrs<y|. 11. 
VlHAd. 41i Hut. *% iara. 
Own, at riumiblao. 
athKa-t «a,b>M 


CHESS 

byHARNYOOtOlftflEK 

PoaffioiiHo.2 


maenstt. w^wtwahaatQitiwi itai ii. 
only mat and noitwie mofi 

Ih# faawM Nw itila naplan w net tar W 
saak k* ardw » tacu* lha prakiiw yow 
Mia Ml Wa irit plaea to ba ot emWtwaiar 
Mia nyW i Skw IMra ara a numoar el 
ftnSifmmn reanwaa m a aara rooMeaa 
*n a ehaaa aurld antio*w la Wvn thaa 
aacratt e«ia migM wiMaw IM Ow manr 
s M( afCdi a dHon ana to appreacl* 
lAaral bg| Wa (reuM <a tM ■ laowraa 
a gnawnaaiar naie • net enfy arbewtala 
M aiaa wak awara of Iwa ha fht 
mloasna and why ha deaa Ova. 

A1 onaa lha Om narrowa doom la hgvfaa 
thtf cowd ka eeumad an tfia iM^an et 
ana hand: artd af ihaaa lout or Im net 
meraOian onaarTnoaBafttaearaio halo 
Pwtiaoa awy Wa toe bwy pmom diau 
a<B 0 ilaa Mo pracbea la hM Ima la 
OMHa ID aueo rfiaa cl lMawort~orpw^ 
a«w» iwa da «wt awi ■> maiW lhair 


M M can da N (o aiudy iiMr ganaa and 
gna aa^amoiaa at dwa wathcdi m Una pat* 
fiewlor faipact $e. pom tna yaar i Haa* 
mmm OnMnaM lo^nainani. Nan W an 


it R. Si and only man •! I2 


Rt-K4.13 0*04 

It . lU-M. It Q^O* but new U 
b- Sd.wMearract 

It . NUMI-OS. 14. KR^Oi. R'RI 
It 0-82. It OR-SI. OA-BI 

17, R-St R'04 a atrang nw*a tnai has 
baan caratuPy ptaovad. nett, m pamcuiar. 
IhaiienAeancaersiaeri R-41. 

1t BPaP, PiP. 18 KiaP n malaad 
IS PxP. 6-84. loiiewad by S a S mvaal 

S no mangthof BlM* a ftooR mera. 

. .. klxKl. at PiKl. S-K63 SI. 
O-QKU, Q-M, St P-B4 BlKA «w 
g aaw n ^both » . 0 « AP and 

St . * . 0 1 IQP; St S-KU. A a A. 
M.QiO.RxO.SttiU.fliB:S.R-e7. 
f-S5’« "-07, m. A-owi. 

b-RS: A HiB. B-84. A B-BB Or 
A B-KM, RxOb: 31. B-Bt R-e4 and 


. . RIKft- 57 . A p.04. AxOP, 

B’Bt AbRP. a P.gs. P.OR4. 


Ona of iha moat myawnaua aubfacta ai 
chaaa amah < bakdw •» ba laigMy MBiaei* 
ad at Iha laidteahs a lha euaaoen of bia 
maiaiM • M« n a w ba abwM M Mw 
R tfHUld ba uUBaad. Ueal wfiwia eemani 
tiaatkiaa ww Wa lamark diw n a na ca i 
•wi« MR tia WBabra if awn Mih iRa 


aRRionadatA 
10 M OMa kn 

i0iPiitmafh 

NRM.MeriM 


tnanbia by ana a> 0 


Mer|«i BMk bodliCt 


1. P.C4. b-OU. t a-l«t b-KI, 
t P-04 Psb, 4 naP n-QM: 8 

a.0. P.QI; t P-QOt a-M 

7. OA-Bt b-OftS. t A-fA BwRt 
t B-Kt 0*0. A 0-0. P-M 


from 0 01 Bwadah ChwiMorMW 
WI0 JcPMMiiaen BMek Broaiion 


1. P.w, P.084, 1 A-KBS. P-03. 3. 
b-04,btP;t AaP.A-Xf3.t A-QB3 
RUA t B-0B4. P-KS. 7. B-K3 
b-M t B-nt A-0A4. t b-84. 
O-lB: A b-BS. f-M. 11. K^l-KS. 
b.Qn4:tt B>At b-US. Itl-taeh. 
B-QI, A ffi-06. AiA. It QiA. 
B«tt AOsA.i^M 




DO YOU BELONG TO THIS NETWORK? 


If not, you ore lagging behind. 
Enter the efficient world of 

TELEX 

the Initent printed 
Cofflfliiinication System 


m 


(§9i§dr. WWm m0if 


Tim wukim ariitfl vm had M «ii mpitiMitr Nf i litMr«i Mlaplaw (ill 
A krill TM vfnt Kws. bititfir’i htsmH^^cm 

Mtt TM I fvM WM ym kiiiiiii nHtfi ii TELEX 


Omi tm Wmi to *1 TUEX sfitoto. to thi ttidt if four friftn roto'if|«1 
mttnp rotti torm too emitoiffii in itoor tpoo^ vd ii ivoitoi il is tom — 
ii iriplicitt fit four roctodt it koto toi rtuntoi nl oortotoi loto. Mwiiii 
m bo d uptoc itod mi rosirM wbotov tbi pmi k pnooM at oit; too Mitf 
biek fociitf to tootoifr too urtr mm tm mi Bowf; ototsiiis m bo 
prowM to Imi «to dispftcM to bi|b toood to im cmt Uh. 

K to barO to btoton ton toil fvitcRk smito ii too tooopiit fora d 
tolicoMooictoioi oniltolo udif. 


It Toloi «itoii|ot tot ooto 
Ml foi Mil Old rocim | 


Coftsih roto Htotomi I 

ff too TflEX Mtmto m 


itoomiot 
for too too 


MtotooiitofotowtoTtoMtoto 
(too - bifto or tof - Mftotafto 

M oi to* foi (M tooom pvt 


it/ieimHtt 4ti CMfrO/ oorfr fo 0tfnit $ /Mm Mrr/M 
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WMk b^ginAing with Jgly 1 





AAIES (Mtrch 21 — April 30^ 
You m«y h«vo o fli—groo 
mont with ■ ccl 1 i*gu«. but 
otherwiM it lo a hicl^ pariod 
for yog protM$lon*ily. Your 
financial condKion wiU bo 
Miiftaclory Improvomonl in 
^ualooaa may ba aipoctad. 
A auceoaaKii romanea will ba 
lha hipi^llflhi of tha wotk. 
— which may avan Mid to a 
marriaga propoaal Ba carafui 
about accidanta from hra and 
aMctrlclly. Tha haalth oi yuur 
ipouaa may ca«a you worry 




TAURUS (April 21 » May 90| 
Somathing la going 10 
happan at homa and. ai a 
raauit. you may ha«a lo 
poaipona your plan for a 
holiday. Wonay ahouw coma 
your way IMa waak — though 
10 rnaar your naada. Tha 
pianatary poiHlon lr> your 
chan thia waak will bring 
auceaaa In your ofilca. a 
middia-agad paraon witi coma 
forward 10 haip you Ounrrai 
with your daar onaa may taka 
an ugly him at horrta. 



GEMINI (May 21 ^ Aina 20) 
Work may ba dffTioun thia 
waak. for you will hava to 
copa with iwwcomart. but 
thing! will aaHM down You 
may gat Into a apanding mood 
and anloy a ftw outinga. In 
tha omcai bawara In your 
daalinga with a cartain 
coiMagua who may bo dwarf* 
lah, Ihvaatmania are llkaly lo 
ahapa cm wall. Thoaa in tha 
Indapondant profaaalona, at* 
piciaiiy in tha artiatk fiald. 
will riaa to new halghts. 



CANCER (Jurta 21 — July 21) 
You tand to worry about 
your fob txjt you hava littla 
raaaon to do m ^ somtorw 
you thought a rival wifi turn 
out 10 ba a friend, ft you have 
nigh blood prasaura. ba cate* 
ful in tha fkai half of the 
week Tha financial situation 
Is llkaly to ba below ivfrjgt. 
Mot a lavOurabM waak for 
ihoaa In aarvJca. but the ur>* 
ampioyad may git sogta kind 
of jOba. If aingia, deal cau* 
tiovaiy with the oppoaiia aaa. 
Avoid )ourrtays. 




LEO (July 22 — Aug. 21) 
You will naod to budgai 
earafully now not orily for 
yourself but also foe tha 
orgariyabon you are attached 
to. Ramambar that a lot 
dapanda on how you plan 
thinga. Short trip on oWcial 
bueinaaa lodkatad. Govern* 
mant authorlllat will conaldar 
your case wlin sympathy. Good 
prc ap act a lor courtship, and 
daalinga with tha opposite 
sax In gtnarai. Turning pcini 
m your Hla M Indicated. 



VIRGO (Aug. 22 — Sapl 22) 
It M a go^ waak lor parllaa 
and you may meat aomaoht 
imaraaUng on Tuesday. You 
have coma to tha and of a 
period oi uncortalnty. and can 
now go ahead widi your 
sehamaa. If you are a lournal* 
Ml. a amootn lima b^r« 
with ihia weak if you are m 
sarvka. tha waak M highly 
favoursMa, If eonneciad with 
lha thaatra, ptanting. etc., you 
will hava added popularrty 
and fame. 


m 


LIBRA (Sept. 23 Oct. 22) 
Thera will ba Iota of dMCvs* 
Sion goifig ovaround you this 
weak Your^aoeiatas may ba 
criiicai of |iar acdvttiaa but 
COMAC 1 with a certain person 
wli anabla you to widart your 
mental horison Protes* 
^or^ts ' lots of trevel and 
antariainmeni will charactariza 
the first haH, K you are in 
sarvica. waicoma changes are 
m store lor you. The week is 
net favourable for deaHngs 
wrih the o^osrte aei^ 


SCORPIO fOet. 23 ^ Hov. 22) 
Time lo relax ~ now M tha 
lima to think about hoHdays 
srMl aiWsrlalnmsAL You have 
made a good daal of impact 
in your racantly and aa a 
rae^ your mane^manl will 
ba all praiaa for you. You may 
racaiva bad news regarding 
your relatives on Friday. 
.Ciuortic pattants ahouid taka 
proper steps to avoid aggrava* 
lion OL-Ih^ illnass. If iingM. 
you fSPmeat a friend loo 
dictator. 




SAOirr AAIUS 4 No«. n -Dec. 20) 
You will ba vary busy this 
week. Someone may MI you 
down and you have to taka on 
a few more (oba, In^tflrialiatsi 
It you are planninHi start a 
big vaniura.ytha panats aa 
them are now* assure com* 
pMftsuceaest Businaeaman I 
sdS Mgai 4laputa la indlcai* 
a^rith an^apansnt amployaa. 
H you sr^H*raet*gear, Ihia 
waak will IBs highly banati* 
ciai. A good waak socisiiy. 


m 10 i«Ko uri 

Inflkslrialiatsl 
ihI start a 
panats aa 


CAPRICORN (Dec 21^an 12) 
You csnnci afford to relax 
Ihia weak: for you have a 
great daal to do. New kiiwa 
will appeal lo you. bul eonaioar 
thorn cirafully before gomg 
ahaad Oppoaition will have to 
ba faced fill Thursday, and 
therefore don't chsie. Butiness 
execuHvee! people In euthorlty 
Will Mnd you esaisisnoe. Busi* 
nasimen l axcalMni weak for 
hrtance. Industrialists ' laciful 
hsndiirtg of pareonnel proDMma 
will bring (^od dfvidertdi. 




AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 — Pab. IS) 
A peasirtg crisis — probably 
in the family circle keeps 
you on your toes. Soma now 
friends will coma into your 
life. Buainassmar i difference 
with your partner ie indicated. 
Industrialists 1 postpone your 
ambitious schemes. Favour* 
abM time for persons In aerviea 
Tha haalth of your spouse end 
Children may cause much 
annoyance. If single, you will 
coma to know the real self of 
your frtand. 


PISCES (Feb. 19 — March 22) 
You are vary popular thia 
week and w«l? ba surrounded 
by friends. Thara may be new 

addlllons to your property. 
GvsinaM exacuilvasi your 
long partding objaetivas may 
ba raalizad. ir you are in 
Qovtrnmar^l earvfca, the 
second half of tha weak will 
give you ■ fift Professional 
succaea la aaaurad. Woman 
doing eoclal work and or 
working at ofheaa will coma 
into prowiinanca. 
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Recently there was a newa report fn® 
Kcsikhode in Kerala which said that a 
/omer Indian Olympic footballer 
P. Antony, was carrying stones at a build’ 
ing site to earn a living. Not that there 
wu any hue and cry over it. There cannot 
be in India where sportsmen, except, at 
times, cricketers and tennis stars, gener* 
ally get a dc^a deal 

InvesUgatJon brought forth a tale 
which did not do cr^it to the former 
footballer, but it made one wonder 
whether this could happen anywhere 
else. The story about Antony was that he 
had left his wife for another woman ano, 
coming to Kozikhode. could 6nd no other 
employment. 

tA^tever be the moral significance of 
Antony’s action, it is a tragedy Chat a man 
who had donned India's colours at the 
Olympics had to do such hard labour to 
earn his livelihood. 

Emil Zatopek. the ace long dislandv 
runner of former years, is reported ir 
be working as a garbage gatherer ir 
Czechoslovakia. This is the result of Hk 
being anti*e3Ublishment. Ti^ere is 
logic behind Zatopek’s situation as. in ; 
Communist country, political dissension 
is about as bad a crime as cold-blooded 
murder But Antony has nothing io 
blame but hu* fate. Why is he in such 
severe financial trouble f Has his lap^e 
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[made respectable employers close their 
Mj<iors on him? Arain, why should he 
have found himself in such a position at 
■M'! Could he have souandcrcd ail the 
money be had made frwn the game ? 
But then, should not the sports aulhori- 
iies have provided for him in a wise and 
f(X)lproof manner — a pension scheme 
cir a provident fund that wouM have 
defied spending sprees? After all he 
.served the country. 

True, there was not much munev In 
the game in his days, even though 1 ^ 
played in Calcutta. Still, he must has'e 
made some money, even if not enough 
to last a lifetime. 

If there had been professional 
football in the country and he was on the 
^taff of a club or an association, Ihev 
woul<i have had to provide him with 
facilities like Provident Fund, bonus 
and also an Insurance Policy. What he 
received instead was just a lump sum 
amount and he possibfy squandered it 
There are few sportsmen who have 
the wisdom and character to save 
for the rainy day. They do not 
})dve the discretion, or the back- 
i^rouml, to plan their lives. Most of them 
live from day i<» day. like all other poor 
[•eople. Thc.w are the tdayers who have 
fo be lookttl after. They offer their 
(alenl to the country, all that they have, 


anci the countn* owe« them something 
merely more than gratitude. Making 
prov'Lsions for a relii^ life is the manner 
in whkh the authorities and the game 
can help them. 

This Is done in England, the home of 
pmfessirinal sno-er. .A jdayer of the un- 
dfudgcil lalc'ni of (•*s>rge Hest Is a 
millionaire. Pla>'crs like Bobbv Moore, 
Bol)l)v Cha'-llon^ IVnuis Law ami Stanley 
Mat thews, iti mention a few. have lieen 
ant'irtoci in Bhiain nx men with sfdid 
«*ontnbutions to sorieiv and are highly 
respected. They made money and as 
they grew older, and possibly wiser, they 
us^ It for business. it> make more of it. 

Sot so lieie. Anionv is u classic case. 
There arc many others. I have known 
hiimer tilympians like Hitman and 
Venkatesh. when their ffHitlulliitg da vs 
were nxvr. coming to people for help. 
They had large families and restwnsi- 
bilMieK IkjI had not planned wW. 

Take arMUher exiimule that of the 
griMicsJ, K’lc. Thcmgn he was a shoe- 
shim* Iwiy, fooilmll ma<le him the 
national |»roi>eiiv of his country, Bratil 
ll<* is now nearly a billionairT. With a 
lot nf invesimenls in big business Pele 
car> sii hark and think that it was all 
worthwhile. Dui India’s footballers ? 
Nothing S«ime wangled Jobs through 
the good offk'es td affluent fans though 




Proi»MiOAal crlcW has inncM 
our bool crKMarv. farultfi EftOtnoor 
ton* roughly £ 1.200 phn guarirrtood 
wiMor ofliploymMl for «m»tiAg 
LancMhlro tfi Eogath cricbot. 

giMnathiP O'MW 

fw twvw Av. rtoofiod Ow aaml-flnol 
of WlmbMon twico ond OACO look 
ln«o TO no ChoilOhO« Round ino« 
dofunet Wm offorod ■ profouionol 
co naod w» Jock KrMhort Wntt 
ctfOM but twnliy obUgotiom and 
bt^now eomnWiiontt A homo hoW 
him bock kom big moy and okoniM 
trtvol. Had ho aeeopkid. couM havo 
bocomo ono et Ow tn ttfflo orMU. 

PrWjit lal! India'a only roal WMa 
prolMdonoi doepilo lha gamo bo^rig 
opon today. Was mIkM as ono of 
(no MSI 64 pisyws m Uw voru by 
mtorrittkKiil tennis wnWra and was 
oHorod a coAbad by the World 
Chan^lonslilp Tennis group (WCT) 
controlled by tho Teien miWonaire 
turner Hunt. Confesses pro l e n lonel 
tennis le the herdeu ning « the 
world. 


inOa'i acd left arm 
opinnor Men Singh Mi le a 
profesaiOAai wtth WorwMtenehtia. 
m worto n a M indie and gaee 
tt elw m EhoM wHMvt pay 










wcctr lung« Chun Ootmvnt 
<nd Prttflp BinAef)M. On* a t 
Bank aiacutkva and Iha ofliar 
amployad «iin the Railwaya. Lovalty 
in trta ftru caaa to Mohan Bagan 
Ciud and in iha lana^ caaa to lha 
affipiovar p^avantod lham horn 
making Mg monay. Hanca inatf 
toll poiantial aia ntvaf raalIxaO 
Both lad India, wara draam bail 
piayara but iba lack of lull lima 
profauioraiiam In India Had tbam 
down to tna mediocrity that h> Indian 

loolbali 

PqI 0 — Iha Brazilian wondar. 
Soecaf and PaM ara mstparaoia 
Pfom a aboa ahina boy to a 
MHtonalrc ba ia tba itaitonal propany 
of hia country Cmellonal Uaataiiona 
prtvanlad Ma Dank balance awaiHng 

lubhar 

Sir Donald Bradir^art proclaima Qarfiaid 
Sobart aa ina graaiaai ol Ibam all 
Gary la iba graaiaai proioMtobai’ 
crKkal nu aver known ib botn aapacu 
ol Iba tarm. Ha hat mada ibe motl 
mobay and ii today an ownar o< raca 
horiat At a cnckatar ibara can 
navar be anybody ouiit to 
“prolettiooai' In ouitook. Not even 

Sir Lan Hullon 


they lacked the quaMAcations. Men like 
P. K. Banerjee were lucky that they 
were recruit^ by the Railways and had 
the inherent intelligence to rise. But 
whal about the Appalarajus ? Ticket ''T 
collectors at Wallair on the Calcutta* 
Madras route. For every Chuni Goswami 
there must he ten Anionys. 

Is professionalism the answer lu these 
woes ? And can we have it in India ? ‘ \ 4 ' 
Professkknal sorcer needs twi> things — , 
money ami public support Both are *' 
available in good measure in India. The 
animinl ^n( by football fans every * 
season in Calcutta is fantastic, particularly 
when one considers the economic situa* 
tion in the <'OUnlry. Almost jTk, ]5 lakhs 
change hands every season, from the 
fans to the organisers. 

Vnlike the footliallers, Indian trickel- 
ers are iwkl Rs. 'i.m for every test 
match as fee This does not make them 
piofcssional:: nnd the money has been 
rH‘scnl>e<l as iwket expenses. Abroad 
they ure |»aid m foreign exchange. They 
shouhl lie laid more. More money can 
still lie had out of the game. Sponsors 
should he encouraged ai^ I know that 
there are quite a few commercial Arms t 
which are interested. This U indicated 
by the f«ort of recruitment they make. ' 
Crickclcr.s are given priority. In fact, 
these Arms gel cricketers cheap. Just a 
pill and a promise of security. If these 
cricketers were piofessionals they would 
ha^‘e to be paid far more, say for an 
appearame in a tournament sponsored 
by some Arm. To simplify matters let us 
look at it this way. 

If a particular player is on the staff of 
j Stijte As.sn(iation. the Hoard or the 
aponsof would have to pay his Assoc ia* 
tnm money if either wants his services. 

He would only gel his salary from the 
Asinrialion. The (‘fintmlling body will 
gt‘t H cut. In fact the State Associations 
would certninly have to pay the controlling 
association nn annual fee ~ a sizeable 
amount — to he spent on the salaries 
of fhi* adminLstmlive staff as well as on 
organizing nationa] competitions and 
negotiations for internationals. 

Whal exisfls in India is really pseudo* 
professionalism or sham ateurism. Better 
planning and organization can easily turn 
(h(' present order into a professional 
oiic. Players should be able to make 
money from advertising and anything 
lommeit uil as long as they do noi com* 
promise the Association whk^ pays them. 

In Indian sport certain clubs give 
their plnyi'rs jobs or give them a lump 
sum amount for a season. The rate 
<lepends on the demand for the player. 

Hut without open professionalism there is 
no (jueslion of an improvement in the 
siamurd. The S(.*r>*ices and the Railways 
and now the Indian Airlines are provid- 






ing plawfs with employmenl, bui in al[ 
cases there Ls explwuiwn. The plavcrs 
can command more money if ihey’are 
profesHionals, The case of medium pacer 
S^mir Chakravariy is an exreUent 
example. Hati he been a professional he 
would certainly have played for India 
as he would h3ve made sure his worth 
was felt in Hombay. the home of Indian 
cricket. Hu I he chose aecurjiy — j 
Government job — first in the Services 
and (hen in the Railways and is now 
no more than a Ronji Trophy player. 

Such being (he case, why is not there 
a strong movement in India in favour of 
professionalism ? There has never been 
any organised campaign as such against 
professionalism or in favour of amateur¬ 
ism. but (here have always been hints 
that amateurs are preferr^. 

There are two atlo^lions levelled 
against professionals. The first is that 
they lack the important quality called 
loyalty. This is highly deniable. The 
second allegation is that professionals 
can rarely ccmibine as a team because 
their approoch is just too individualistic 
and the tendency in each is to belter 
the others. Proving or disproving this 
allenCion really depends on the indivi- 
dual concerned and his general attitude as 
well as his appraisal of the particular 


sihuilon. Sir Frank Worrell had this 
problem in lf)fiO-Cl with the West Indies 
team which he led to Ausiralhi. He not 
only managed to overcome ii but, in fad 
inspired a oneness of purpose and feel¬ 
ing in the team never since iseen again 
However, by thrusting forwani ihesi' 
charges the Doubling Thomas’s have in¬ 
ti irectJy admitted that a set of profess¬ 
ionals — fiecd of these problems ^ is 
the best that can be had. 

!n India. I he prartke has been to give 
an impression that it is hrinest lo be an 
lOTateur; that, by being one, one proves 
that one pbys ihe game only for the 
sheer love of it; and that one should 
treat mn as recreation and nothing 
e^. h'lnally. the broad hint was always 
there that a statuwonsfious. occuai* 
tionK-onscious society feels that an 
individual who makes his money from 
sports IS as s<K'ally aceepUihlc as a pro- 
fessicmal card player or a gigolo. We 
evaluate men by iKeir ix't upalion or pro. 
fessKNi which has to be accepted bv 
^lely al targe, as a respectable one 
Ai^ sport is certainly not one of these 
Sport as a career is certainly a risk, 
especially if one fails to make the grade 
But this argument should apply to all 
occupations and professions. How one 
fares in the competition Is the true 
criterion for evaluation. A good lawyer 




will hold his own in any company> &o 
will H doctor and an engineer. It is a 
(question of tl.c degree of specialization 
.iml proficiency, and not of the prO' 
^if^<sion itself. 

The tragedy is that Indians have not 
got rid of their disgusting servile 
mentality and also do not nave the 
tourage to improvise and break away 
from the conventional There is no doubt 
that the average sportsman if he makes 
It his profession, will able to make a 
good living, like the average lawyer, 
enginer, doctor or for that matter any- 
fjtKiy in any other profession. And I am 
not talking about the exceptionally 
talented ones Sellers, Trevino, Pcic and 
l.aver, all of whom must have by now 
stacked away quite a few millions. 

professionalism In sports and morality 
have for some mysterious reason been 
associated with each other. In English 
cricket there was controversy enough 
till Sir Leonard Hutton arrived on the 
si'ene to become the first professional to 
lead England in Tests. At his time and 
even for some years after him, profess¬ 
ional cricketers were contemptuously 
categorised as ‘players' while the amateurs 
were ^oudly pnxlaimed to be 'gentle* 
men' The class system led to extreme 
iinhuppiness and it took some lime for 
the bigwigs of England cricket to decide 
to do away with the distinction. And to* 
day, almost every cricketer in England is 
a professional, game has undergone 
a complete metamorphosis which is 
beyond (he ken of the oJd-timers. 

Once Hutton convinced and confounded 
conservatives by his amazing professional 
ability. England followed with quite a 
few similar skiptiers, may be not in 
ability but certainly in their approach to 
the game. There were captains like Brian 
Close and Ray Illingworth. For all of 
them cricket is their livelihood- Try to 
convince them that cricket seven- 
days a week is not hard work and 
you will land up with the meat 
of the bat hitting the part that sits down, 
in the most unfriendly manner imagin¬ 
able, When sport bwmes bread and 
butter there is no quarter asked for 
or given. The competition is far more 
keen than even that between rival 
firms producing the same goods. Each 
crisp pound note has to be earned. 
Players Just have to hU top fonn 
at the precise moment to gain selec¬ 
tion for the national side What is really 
serious is not the ignominy of not being 
selected but rather the (act that good 
money has been lost and what is to be 
done about the household bills ? 

The ‘professional approach* influeitces 
6 every action of the individual concerned, 
makes him almost boringly pragmatic. 
The overall aim is to avoid making mis¬ 


takes, to reach a peak of total efficiency, 
in short, to be a Ken Barrington. Tlie 
approach and the economics are really 
two parts of the same whole. After all. 
it is a question of the survival of the htt* 
est. Examine world football, athletics, 
golf and tennis, any competitive sport 
fur that matter. It is war everywhere. 

Considering what professionalism has 
achieved for other countries by way of 
improved standards, there must a 
change of attitude in India. If this does 
not take plate soon, the lag will be enorm¬ 
ous. At the present rale of development, 
even a day’s delay is eouivalent to turn¬ 
ing back the calendar by a year. 

thjr performance in hockey should be 
warning enoiigh. India, once unquestioned 
world champions in the game, nave now 
to he satisfied with the third place. And 
ilet us face iti. (his has not come about 
becdu.se India’s suindard has declined 
while other nations have improved and 
crossed India's level. The reason is pure 
and .simple professionalism. The West 
Germany by winning the hockey title at 
Munich, proved loo convincingly that 
skill alone (like India had) won id not 
do any more. It must be assisted by At* 
ness and precision, hard work and astute 
tactical planning. 

In cricket we have of late shown some 
improvement but whether this is due to 
an overall decline in intemaiional stand¬ 
ards matched by a corresponding improve¬ 
ment in ours is something which can nut 
lx? ascertained easily. The three technical 
factors lie hind our improvement in cricket 
is the a.stounding fielding, a certainly 
more organized and determined baiting 
and very highly profe.ssional spin lx>wl- 
ing. But even then we have displayed 
the despicable tendency of resting on our 
laurels and this is not. as Barrington would 
say. indicative of a total comprehension 
of the ‘professional approach’. There is a 
‘Bombay approach’ (something very close 
to the classic approach) and with its 
increased influence Indian cricket has 
become sharper. But there is still scope 
for greater improvement. 

Tennis is in the doldrums because of 
a total lack of professionalism in a 
world where the game is wholly so. Our 
greatest, Krishnan, would certainly have 
been one of the all-time greats and he 

E xl Jack Kramer's troupe. But 
hnan could never give tennis every 
moment of his waking time. Judging 
by Indian standards, his approach and 
passionate devotion to the game was — 
quite 'professional' but it was not of the 
Pancho Gonzales or Rod Laver brand. 
Last year Mai Anderson of Australia, who 
switched from professional to amateur 
at the fag end of his career, demonstrated 
how fit the long association with the hard¬ 
est tennis in the world had left him, And 
he is older than Krishnan, who has 



quit international tennis. 

And finally» football. The less said 
the letter. Though there are some 
pockets of professionalism in varied 
forms, particularly in Calcutta and 
Bombay, the standard of Indian football 
is an embarrassment. The withdrawal 
from the World Cup is indication 
enough that we have realised it would 
mereTy be a waste of time and foreign 
exchange to participate. 

In India it is only in racing and free- 
style wrestling, where there is organized 

E rofessionalism. Though both sports 
ave big followings they are not the real 
popular ones like cricket, football, 
hockey and tennis. These are the ones 
to be Improved simply because there is 
so much international competition. Even 
a racing fan or a wrestling fan may be 
interested in one of these four or 
more. In tennis there is some ridiculous 

e rize money at some tournaments 
ut the players cannot hope to live 
on this. In football, professionalism, 
though not ‘open’ does exist in Calcutta. 
But the money is not sufficiently attrac¬ 
tive. What is more, only three or four 
clubs can afford to pay even reasonably. 
But this is fertile soil because the seeds 
of professionalism will grow here. 

Let u.^ examine the Calcutta football 
scene so as to get a clear picture on how 
things work. There are two types of 
footballers who earn money in playing 
the game One type comprises the mer* 
cenaries who come seasonally. The 
other finds the money useful as supple¬ 
ment to the salary obtained from some 
other occupation. There U also a third 
type but it exists more in Bombay than 
anywhere else. These are players given 
jobs by commercial firms which have 
teams playing in the senior league and 
other tournaments in Bombay and 
other parts of the country, i presume 
one cannot realy call these players pro¬ 
fessionals but it has to be admitted that 
in most cases their work and basic 
qualifications do not deserve the facili¬ 
ties and salaries that they get. The 
actual reason why they are paid hand¬ 
somely is proficiency in the game. 

There are a couple of important fac¬ 
tors to be considered before one can 
build a case for professional football in 
India. The first is — has the sort of pro¬ 
fessionalism prevailing in Calcutta 
football done an^hing for the improve¬ 
ment of the Standard of the game r The 
second if it has, can it oe made to 
lead to full-time honest professionalism ? 
Here one has to consider issues like 
whether there will be sufficient money 
in the game and what measures can be 
adopted to procure the money ? Finally, 
if football can be made totally profess¬ 
ional. what about the other major games? 


Professionalism a la Calcutta has 
without doubt made Bengal the leading 
soccer State in the country. For the 
seasonal professional the mercenary 
— it is a matter of bread and butter, for 
himself and for his family back in far¬ 
away Bangalore or Hyderabad, He is 
quite happy in Calcutta where he live^; 
comfortably, all his personal expenses 
being paid for by his club. And if he is a 

E layer jixe Mamia ttictitious name) 
e is feted like royalty. But Hamid also 
knows fully well that any decline in 
form and fitness would automatically 
mean a corresponding decline in his 
fortunes — reputedly around Rs. 40,000 
— and in public adulation So far as 
long as it is possible Hamid will take 
pains to remain at the top 
Like so many other sportsmen Hamid 
is a one-Ulent individual. His talent U 
football. And he rightly tries to ma)^ 

(he most of it. He does not have a good 
university degree or an aptitude for any 
profession ; so he has made football his 
pn>fession. Any sensible man would 
Calcutta has seen quite a few hundred 
sca.<K>nal professionals from the south. 
Most made a good packet. The more 
sensil)le — and I know of two — put 
their money into business and are 
doing extremely well. So two things 
emerge. One, that money does bring 
about an improvement in standards and 
second that professional sports is 
thoroughly respectable, if you know how 
to muKe It so. 

Before proceeding further, something 
must be said about the Bombay ‘Office 
brand* of psuedo-professionalism. That 
has not proved successful in keeping 
sportsmen in top form. In Calcutta loss 
of forms means loss of money, but in 
BMnbay, most of the players recruited 
by commercial firms play at their best 
form for two seasons at the most. They 
just want to be confirmed in the service 
and thereafter, they are not bothered. 
These players accept these jobs not 
b^use they are interested in making 
football or any other sport a career but 
solely to mana^ satisfactory salaries 
and security. The Indian colours of 
course, are helpful. Once all this is 
obtained they for^t alt about the game. 

To them, their skill in the game is merely 
a stepping stone to an undeserved job. 
The various firms that recruit sportsmen 
do so because of their publicity value. 

A prominent bank has about seven Test 
cricketers on iU pay-roll and uses this 
to the full for publicity. Such pla^rs 
do not realize tiut t^l profwionalism 
would not only make them better play¬ 
ers but would also get them more bar¬ 
gaining power. They enslave' them- 9 
selves in a stupid search for security, 
which ends in a regular salary. In fact. 


the firms whkh employ them make 
more off them than mcy (the players) 
do off the ffrmE, 

All things considered, the panacea for 
all the ills of Indian sport seems to be 
full-time professionalism. It is a gr^t 
rink, of course. But if enterprising 
businessmen take over the organisation 
of a national level there should be a way 
out. Their task will be essentially 
psychological at the outset. Convincing 
good sportsmen, who are also proficient 
in other things, into lurnii^ professional 
is going to be difficult. For them the 
baits of security and big money must 
1)6 dangled tantalisingly. In ^ort, a 
professional sports career must be shown 
to be worth all the preliminary 
s^icrifices. Of course, this transformation 
cannot be achieved in one sweep. It 
must be gradual. 

Professional ism is then again only 
possible with games which *seir or 
those which will gel wealthy sponsors. 
In short, either popular games where 
the masses will produce the money or 
the exclusive games where the sponsors 
will come forward with whatever is 
required The ideal would be a com¬ 
bination of both. 

The throe team games — cricket, foot* 
ball and hockey — will require a totally 
new set-up once professionalism is 
introduced. At present there arc city 
leagues and knock-out tournaments. On 
a higher level, there are inler-State 
tournaments like the Ranji Trophy, the 
Kangaswamy Cup and the Santosh 
Trophy. In cricket there is also an inter- 
sune championship for the Diileep 
Trophy. If full-time professionalism is 
intn)duced there must be a national 
league and knock-out tournaments for 
all the three games. The State Associa¬ 
tions should all become public limit^ 
companies where the players will be 
'employed'. The State Associations 
should participate in all the tourna¬ 
ments. In football, there would be a 
national league for some trophy yet un¬ 
named and a national kno^-out for the 
S&ntosh Trophy. State teams should 
play in the Durand. Rovers, DCM, IFA 
Shield, Bordoloi Trophy and anything else 
important enough. Similarly in hockey, 
there should be a national league and a 
knock-out tournament for Ihe Ranga- 
swaml Cup. Tournaments like the Rene 
Frank, the Nehru Hockey Tournament, 
the Agha Khan Gold Cup and the 
Beighton C^ip should only invite State 
teams. In cricket, the Ranji Trophy can 
be the prize for the league champions 
and the Duleep Trophy for the knock¬ 
out winners. The inter-zonal touma- 
10 ment should be scrapj^. If there are 
other tournaments willing to offer good 
money, State teams must also partici¬ 


pate there, say in the Moln-ud-Dowlah 
ai>d the Sheeaii Mahal. 

Qub sides in various States should be 
merged with the Association. Thus those 
willing to play and play for money will 
know that the competition is really 
stiff. Also, there must be provision for 
free inter-State transfer in all games. 
However, here the English system must 
be adopt^. If a player signs over from 
one State to another, the State getting 
his services will have to pay the State 
losing him, a sum of money commen¬ 
surate with the player's ability. 

One may logically argue that if this 
happens India will not oe able to parti- 
ci|Mte in the Olympics and the Asian 
Games. What are the universities for ? 
They will provide the material as 
American universities do for their 
country. Moreover, the standard of 

K rts in Indian universities will go up. 

»re may be lads who, after complet¬ 
ing their Studies, may as well be tempt¬ 
ed into a professional career in sport. 

The Boiird of Control for Cricket in 
India, the Indian Hockey Fciieration 
and the All India Football Federation 
should be controlling organisations of 
the respective games in the new set-up. 

Tennis, basically an individual game, 
can become completely professional for 
there will be sponsors enough. Unfortun¬ 
ately it will take some time before it 
becomes a mass game as there is about 
it a certain element of exclusiveness 
and it is generally associated with the 
affluent. But sponsorship means talent- 
spotting too and in this way the game 
is bound to become popular in a 'mass' 
sort of way like football or hockey. 

Professional tennis can achieve three 
things if approached in the right way ^ 
make the sponsor rich and famous; 
make the players rich and finally, 
spread the game and popularise it. What 
more can anyone want r 
There is also the question of a player 
making money from advertising b^ause 
he can be an Independent professional. 
If he is a sponsored-professional, it will 
be beneficial to him because the terms 
can well include anything under the 
sun if he is good enough. 

All this can be done. The question is 
who will start ? Or, in the case of India, 
will red-tape and conniving amateur 
officials allow this to happen ? One may 
argue that commercialism in sport will 
transform the latter into a profession. 
One may wax nostalgic that ail sport is 
at its b^ when it is amateur. 'I^ere is 
courtesy and good breeding as well as 
an element of aristocracy and claaa. But 
that is all. "Brown Sahib Club" talk I 


RAJAN BALA. 




Yoga has been universally recognised 
as a means to tone up the system and 
redu<« tension. lU use in the huriy 
burly of modern life cannot be under^ 
stat^. However, although there arc 
many who say that by foflowing books 
on yoga to the letter, one can teach one¬ 
self this science, it is far safer to learn 
it from a master. 

For example, at a proper yofflc scho*)!. 
your family hereditary tmits will lie 
traced to find out. for example, if then* 
is a tendency towards asthma or heart 
disease. Further, different peopk need 
different exercises. Mcmolony can kill 
any enthusiasm in doing your daily exer¬ 
cises. but learning more than a 100 exer* 
Claes, you cati vary them every day. 

If you. for example, learn to do <fur- 
shasQfUi (standing on your head) at 
home, do you realize the tremendous 
strain put on your back ? One step 
wrong, or done m a hurry, and you can 
come craving down and break your 
spine for srood. Whereas, at a proper 
yoga school, not only will someone te^Kh 
you how to do ib properly, but also give 
you adequate support 

Yet there are some exercises that will 
be immensely beneficial to you if you 
do them very carefully at home. Start 
by doing them only for 10 minutes (never 
strain youraelf). then increase tierv 
gradually to half an hour or more. 
Follow all instructions to the letter. 
Two important things to remembei : Do 
them very $lou>ly. After finishing an 
exercise, come oact step by step to 
original position, dont release yourself 
suddenly. Spend two or three weeks 
mastering one exerciae. then leam them 
all till you can do all of them perfectly. 
Tackle each one with determination. 

Some of the exerciaes you can do are : 
jaruonposane. mofapOMno. halasano, 
bhujangoMna, dhonurasana, ardhamaU 
^tndrtuana. rhakrasana. vrikshasena, 


tMtscninutfnna, suptawjrasana anu 
gomukhatana.. The breathing exercises 
are: uddyana, kapalabhati and ujjaiyi. 
The facia) exercises you could try are 
mudra. )eev<t handha and brahma 
mudro (the last two done alternately), 
one after the other. 

Whether you do one or two exercises 
in the l>eginning. remember, it is of the 
utmost importance that rnerp yoga 
session should end with the sharvaaana. 
This is a pose of relaxation, but is not 
as easy as u sounds, for you have U> con* 
irol the mind and the my. 

5<2n>anpasago: Always use a mat or a 
carpet, never on the cold floor. Lie flat 
*m your back. Hands straight at the 
sides. Raise legs slowly at right angles. 
You may have to bend knees in the 
beginning to reach this position. Now 
lift trunlc up with your hands, so that 
the legs are absolutely straight (see 
figure onei. Now the wei^^t falls on the 
head and shoulders. Count slowly to 10. 
slowly increase count to 50 as you master 
the exercise. Bring down legs in reverse 
as slowly as possible. Come hack to 
original position. 

Maisyoiafut : Get to the padtnasana or 
lotus iwae (see figure two). Sit cross* 
legged, except that right foot goes on left 
lap arid left foot goes on the right lap. 
Dont give up if you can’t do this in the 
beginning. Slowly lower back till it 
touches the floor (figure three). When 
back touches floor completely, look 
up with chin thrust towards 
ceiling. Clutch toee with hands as shown 
m toure three, with elbows almost 
touching floor. Now count slowly to JO, 
yaighten head and slowly (with the help 
hand6» If need be) raise body 
t^>w are in the original padtnasana 
|»tt«on. RelesMi your kgs. (To be con¬ 
tinued). 

Text: Ruksana La). 

Sketches: LaliU Uttam Singh. 
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Mli't lining ikmMI. 8h« 
M AlM t QiMlMg p—fWy 

%nn vMr CM Mcnocr 
girl with a pacfead ParM 
noaa aM an Migarfact 
^29^ flguia that no 
aapkring modal on iha laea 
o1 It would anvy. And yal 
MaAar haa baan a aupar* 
lueeaaa for a whoia dacada 
^ mora aiianaivaly 
photographatf than moat of 
har Cthar eontanvorariaa 
and with mora modalllng 
man>houfa i» bar nama inwn 
anyona ataa In har pr&faaa<on, 

Mabar lovaa modaitiflg 
,baeauaa aha "Iovm u cnanga 
I KUO dHfarant dothaa". but 
ihara'a mora to har aueeaaa 
I man |uat tnia laughing 
admiaaioh. Pardon iha 
mundana ajigraaiiana, but 
' Mahar ta dadkatad. hard 
workinQ. aincara and vary, 
varr punetual. tSha tumad up 
fifiaan mininaa baiora our 
achaduM miarviaw ao that 
aha could da raady for tha 
photographar to atari 
eiicung and ua to aian 
firing ouaationa on (na dot of 
hvaj 

A modal muai alwayi look 

( loomad and Mahar chooaaa 
ardMando 8arml wrao^round 
panta whh a maKhIng tog 
laihfcnad irom iwo muRi* 
colourad bandhni print 
larana aaraaa to waar 
ihrougnput Iha day and carry 
on Into a cocktail party II 
nacaaaary without tha Mat 
himpla or wrinUad brow, 

Tha hairatyia to match la two 
Victorian buna in myriada 
of curia oaar both aan. 

Tha halratyla looka (Iha t 
laborlauaiy ehlaaiiad ona 
from a Mkn. out it raally 
two aynthallc olacai aeculrad 
on a racanl modtiHng launt 
lo Iha Tokyo Trada Palf. 
ind pinnad on by Mah^r 
haraalf ki aaeonda. 

Bui la a hundrad and fifty 
rupaaa piua h«r aata and 
I'anaoorta par appaaranca 
all that rewarding ccmparad 
to Btandarda In othar 
coumnaa? Tha eoncapta of 
profMalonal modalllng to tha 
potantlal aponaor and to Iha 
sanaral public are quita 
outdatad. (Savaral Caleuna 
laahion ahowa aOli eonunva 
to azpad mtir modala to 
ihodal trae.l 

And aOhough Mahar prafara 
Iha ihowt “ac thay nava a 
dirael corriact with tha 
audlanca". har advartjaamant 
ahoti can command har 
enything upao Ra. BOO par 
black and whHa poaa. whHa 

programming a laanion ahow 

K a har up to two ihouaand. 

t futxa of modala 7 Mahar 
hariofi would Nka to go into 
crganiMig larga anowa wtiart 
Iha ramunaratiw can ba in 
ragion of half a Jtim. 
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rmi VI 



‘Do you think your anoloyer is un¬ 
happy about ihe situation?’ 

‘1 mobt certainly do ...He doesn’t 
say so., rve never heard him com¬ 
plain.. .He s not the complaining son 
. .1 ve known him since he was a liUte 
^y. forever playing about my feel 
He was shy then... ’ 

'Do you find him shy ’’ 

'And how! You can't imagine what 

ever daring to raise a finger to her • 

•I wasn't to start with...-.We're used 
anci”^in“ 

exp^Sn. ^ "“t 

t’m wondering who could have warn- 

Son^r r.-. 


‘No. It was Madame Sabin-Levesque 
who came and told us she was worri«i. ’ 

*Wof^ ? Her ?.... I see you don't 
know ^r. . . .She wouldn’t lift her little 
finger if he fell dead at her feet 

‘Do you think she’s mad?’ 

‘I^nk. more likely. She starts on the 
the moment she’s had her morning 

‘No.’ 

‘Have you had any news of him V 

‘.None—1 must say, I’m worried 
about It_» 

Madame Sabin-Levesque was standing 
motwjniess in the doc^ay. She was 
luring the same dressing-gown as on 
the previous day and had not even 
bo^red to conb her hair. 

’Was it to me or to my you want¬ 
ed to speak?* 





'To you both of—' 

'Whenever you wish... 

She led the two men to the boudoir 
where she had first received Maigrel. 
There was a bottle of brandy and a glass 
on a silver tray. 

T don’t suppose >ou’d rare for one ? 
Maigret shook his head. 

'WtSt do you want this time ?* 

'First of all to ask you one question. 
Where did you go last 
*Yes, my maid told me you were having 
me watched . ItTl save me telling you a 
lie. I didn't feel well so I went out to 
get a breath o! fresh air. 1 saw a 
box and all of a sudden I fell like calling 
up one of my girlfriends-...' 

'Do you have any girlfriends ? 

'Does It surprise you? Yes, I djv 
'May I know the name of the fnend 

you rang up ?’ . n 

'It’s none of your business, ao 1 woni 


tell you.' 

'Your friend was mit ?’ 

'How did you know V 

'You had to dial three difierent 
numbers_' 

She did not answer but swallowed her 
drink. She was not feeling well and it 
was obvkus that she always woke with 
a hangover, which liquor was the 
only cure. Her face was swollen and 
this made ber nose look longer and more 
pointed. 

'Right, then Ill ask you another ques¬ 
ts The drawers of your husband's 
desk are locked. Can you tell me where 
the keys are?* 

*Tbey must be in bis pocket I didn’t 
search his rooms." 

'Who was bis best friend ?* 

1n the early days of our marriage, a IS 
\9wytt called Auboineau and his wife 
often used to come here for dinner. . 


I 



They went to law*4chooJ toother_’ 

*Do they etiV see each other V 
'I don't know,,.,All I now Is that 
Auboineau doesn't come here any more 

. ,,I never liked him_He's very 

pompous and never stops talking as 
though he were pleading in court..,.As 
for his wife.., 

'What about her ?' 

'Never mind_She's just so haughty 

Itecause she's inherited her parent's 
chateau.. .' 

She had another drink. 

'Are you going to stay much longer ?' 
Maigret realist that she was exhaust¬ 
ed and he felt aorrv for her. > 

*J suppose you'll go on having me 
watched by one of your men V 
'Yes, I will. That's all for today... ' 
Maigret nodded to Lapointe, who got 
up to follow him. 

'Goodbye, Madame_' 

She did not answer; the maid was 
wailing in the drawing-room to show 
them to the door. 

On the ground floor. Maigret went 
through the archway to the solicitor's 
office and asked to speak to Lscureur. 
The head clerk came to meet the two 
police officers and ushered them into his 
private office. 

'Any news V he asked. 

'Not really what you'd call news. As 
far as I know, the very last person to see 
your employer was a nightclub hostess 
who works at the Cric-^rac in the Rue 
Clement Marot; when he left her. he was 
on his way to visit another young woman 
in the Avenue de Temes, who was 
expecting him .. .This was in the middle 
of the night of February I8lh. ..He 
never reached his destination.. .' 

'Did he perhaps change his mind on 
the way there V 

'Perhaps.. .Are you quite sure he 
hasn’t telephoned you even once during 
this last month ?’ 

'Not once.’ 

'Whereas during all his previous 
absences he kept in touch with you by 
ringing up regularly ?' 

'That’s light, every two or three days. 
He was extremely conscientious. Two 
years ago, he came rushing back on one 
occasion because we needed his signa¬ 
ture_’ 

'What son of terms were you on ?' 

‘Very friendly_He had* complete 

trust In me .. .* 

'Did you know what he kept in the 
drawers in his desk upstairs?' 

'No. 1 didn't know. I seldom went up 
there and I never saw those drawers 
open....' 

'Have you seen his keys ?* 

16 'Manv times. He had a aet of keys 
'which be always carried with him. One 
of the keys was for the big safe you pro 



bably saw in the typists' room.... ’ 

•What's in it?' 

I 

'Confidential documents concerning our 
clients' affairs, particularly their wills..' 

'I^ve you also got a key to it V 

'Naturally-' 

•Who else V 

'No one.’ 

'Did he ever deal personally with cer¬ 
tain matters which he would not'dlscues 
with you ?' 

'Sometimes he saw a client privately 
in his office, but he nearly always took 
notes and, when the client was ^ne. he 
would give me a full account.' 

'Who contruls the financial side while 
your employer is away ?' 

'I do. I have power of attorney.’ 

'Is he very wealthy ?’ 

'Yes. he's wealthy.' 

'Has he increased his fortune since his 
father's death ?' 

'He certainly has.' 

'And is his wife his sole heir ?' 

'One of the employees and I acted as 
witnesses when he signed his will, but 1 
didn't read it. 1 assume he made quite 
a number of other large lencies.' 

'What would happen to trie practice ?' 

That would depend entirely on 
Madame Sabin-Levesque.' 

‘Thank you.’ 

It suddenly occurred to Maigret that, 
ever since Malhalie's first visit to the 
Police Judiciaire. they all spoke of the 
solicitor both in the present tense and in 
(he past. 

Mostly in the past. 

'If you wish to see me today, you'll 
have to come right away. I'm perform¬ 
ing an operation at one o'clock.' 

Maigret noticed that Doctor Fionan, 
like most society doctors, affected a 
solemn tone of voice. He lived in the 
Avenue Foch, which presupposed a 
select clientele. 

*ni be there in a few minutes_' 

Maigret and Lapointe had gone into a 
bar on the Boulevard Saint-Germain to 
have a beer and to make a phone-call. 

'He’s waiting for us.. .the Avenue 
Foch, -, 

Soon afterwards, the small black car 
was making its way up the Champs- 
Elysees. Lapointe was silent, a trifie 
gloomy, as though something were 
tnxibling him. 

‘Whafs the matter ?’ 

'That weman_I can’t help feeling 

Sony for her_’ 

Maigret did not answer but he probably 
felt the same way as Lapointe : yet as they 
drove round the Arc de Trioraphe, he 
muttered : 

'We'll have to know her belter before 
we can feel sorry for her_' 

The doctor’s house was luxurious and 



more modem Uian the one on the 
vard Saint-Germain. They glided up to 
the sixth floor in a spacious lift and a 
butler in a striped waistcoat opened the 
door for them. 

^This way — Professor Florian is 
expecting you. 

The butler look their hats and (‘oals, 
then opened the swing doors to kei them 
through. Two Greek statues in almost 
flawless condition stood on either side 
of the door. 

The surgeon was tall, even taller and 
stouter than Maigret. He shook hands 
with the two men energetically. 

‘This is Inspector l^pointe_* 

Maigret said, introducing his young 
colleague. 

‘Please forgive mr for sounding so 
rushed, but I have a very busy schedule. 
IVe been wondering wfiy you want to 
see me ever since vou rang iifteen 
minutes ugo. ,.’ 

His consulting room was huge, very 
luxurious and Kunnv, 'n>e freii<h 
windows, which optmerl on lo a terrace, 
were ajar ami from time to time the cur¬ 
tains billoweii in the breese. 

•please sil demm.’ 

Hi.« greying hair nualc him look older 
than his age; he was dresse<l severely in 
stnjK'd lrou8er.«< ami a Mack jacket,’ 

1 lielicNe you’re a friend of (Jeranl 
Sabin-l/eves<{ue . 

the same* age and we wen* at 
university together, fie stutiuKl law. T 
did meduine.. lie wms the nnglcarlcr 
of a rather fast «*l to which I iHflongccJ.' 

‘Has he changed a lot ?’ 

‘I haven't seen much of him since his 
marriage_’ 

Doctor Honan frowned 

') really must ask you for what ivasi»n 
you question me in this way. As a dwtor, 
I*m bound by the Hippocratic oath, while 
ns a friend, 1 naturally wish lo l>e dis¬ 
creet. ,..' 

T do understand. Sabin-Lcvest]uc has 
l)een missing for over a month ...He 
didn't tell anyone he was going away, 
neither his wife nor his head clerk....' 

‘He left the house one evening, the 
18th of February, without taking anv 
luggage We now know that on 
evening, or rather the night, of the 18lh. 
be went to a nightclub calle<l the Cnc- 
Crac in the Rue Clement Marot He left 
the club alone, to go to an address in the 
Avenue de Temes which he had been 
given, but he never reached his destina¬ 
tion .. . ’ 

'What does his wife have to say ?' 

'Do you know her 

'I used to go and visit them sometimes 
in the early days of their marriage.* 

'In those early days, was he already 
going off on those « what shall we cali 
them -- escapades V 


'You know about those ? He was always 
attracted to women and to the atmos¬ 
phere of nightclubs, even in h'S .student 
Says ... He never outgrew Iht attrac¬ 
tion, but there's nothing abnormal about 
it and I don’t think the term "escapade'* 
is appropriate.' 

'I'm only using it for lack of a better 
word....’ 

‘He never actually told me so when I 
went for dinner there, but 1 had the feel¬ 
ing he never really stopped leading a 
bachelor life, if I may it that way . 

‘How well did you know his wife ?' 

*f met her perhaps a dozen times.. 

*Do you know' how they met ?* 

'He’s always kept rather quiet about 
that . I have the feeling she doesn't 
coma from his sort of background . I 
seem to remember that, at one time, she 
wurked as a setrclary for a lawyer.... 

At least I Ihink so . ' 

Thul's correct. What impression did 
she make on you V 

'She seldom 5i)oke lo me. During those 
dinners, she was either morose or aggres¬ 
sive : at limes she would leave the 
table, mumbling some excuse . . .' 

Would you say she wax unbalanced ?* 

'I t'oukin’i tell you. I’m a surgeon, not 
a psychiatrist. I think the main problem 
was her drinking.,. 

‘She's drinking more than ever. She 
was drunk when she came to the Quai 
des Orfevres to tell us that her husband 
wius missing,. .’ 

'When W’as that?* 

*TI»€ day before yesterday.’ 

'And hc'.s boon mls.'iing since Feb- 
niary V 

’Yes. She waited for over a month. 
After the first week, the head f lerk told 
her she ought to tell the police but she 

told him it was none of his business_' 

‘Strange_* 

'And worrying loo.* 

'The doctor lit a cigarette with a gold 
lighter. He said to Maigret: 

‘Go ahead, please light your pipe_ 

I’m disturbed by what you tell me. All 
J can say is that Gerard was, and 1 am 
sure still is. an extremely brilliant man. 
When 1 knew him, he was what you 
wogld call a playboy. He loved sports- 
cars and amusing places. 1 gather that 
he often didn't turn up at lectures, but 
that didn't stop him from passing exams 
with the greatest of ease. 

*I don't know if he's changed.., 

'Your account fits in with what we've 
been told already by others. I imagine 
be got married on the spur of the moment 
and that he soon realized it was a mis¬ 
take....' 

'I would think 80 ... His friends stopped 
seeing him because of his wife.. .She 17 
was always humiliating him in front of 
them. ...I never heard him answer back 



... .He would carry on with the conver¬ 
sation as if nothing had happened ... 

'Later, he still went on living with her 
but he completely ignored her exist¬ 
ence ... * 

‘ 1)0 you think he was unhappy about 
the situation V 

'It's hanl to tell with someone who is 
always joking—It wa.sn't a normal 
life, of course....! understand why he 
had to have those flings,.. .But his going 
away like this for a whole month is a 
more serious matter .... Hasn't he even 
been in touch with his office ?' 

'No, though he usually kepi in touch. 
This time he hasn't bothered to And out 
if they needed him at his work....' 
'You soem very inlcresled in the wife. 
'Khe lived in the same apartment as him 
and they were presumably fond of each 
other once ,,' 

'Poor old Gerard_' 

The d(M tor got up. 

'Please excuse me but duty calls.. . 
Come to think of it, we had a mutual 
friend who is a psychiatrist; he works 
at Samte-Anne.. .He's called Doctor 
A mad leu and lives in the Latin Qua iter 
He attendcil some of those dinners 

at the Boulevard SainbOermain_' 

He escorted them to the door The 
butler was waiting with their hats aitd 
coats. 

Ten past twelve.. ,* Maigrel said 
when they got mlo the lit lie car ‘Let's 
*ry and find out if Doctor Amadieu goes 
home for lunch .. * 

Hinging u)> the psychiatrist gave him 
an excuse to go into a cafe and drink an 
aperitif; this time, he chose a posits. 
'I'll have (he same.' Lapointe said. 
Amadieu was al home. This week be 
would not be on duty at Sainie-Anne 
until two in the afternoon. 

'1 sup|)ose it’s urgent 
'Yes, 1 think it could Iw de.scribed os 
urgent.' 

The j)Syohiatnsl lived in u rather un¬ 
tidy flat; he wa.s probably a bachelor, for 
he was eating alone at table. A maid 
wa.«; dealing up the dishes. Amadieu 
had busby red hair and freckles: his 
rumpled tweed suit looked as though it 
had been slept in. 

Maigret found out later that Amadieu 
was one of the most eminent psychiatrists 
in FYance, if not the whole or ^rope. 

1)0 sit down. Light your.pipe and tell 
me what you’d like to drink.* 

'Nothing for the moment. I know your 
tune b valuable. Vriu used lo be on close 

terms with Sabin-1 ^vesejue_’ 

'Ye.?, I think you could say that, after 
all those nights on the town we had when 
we were students together... Don't tell 
Ifl me hes in trouble with the law’ 


to b« continutd 
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•Retirement ? Never 
thought about it. 


I know I shall be in 
demand till 1 go 

on acting* 
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he more you know SharmiU Tagore, 
the \t^ you know her! The surface Is a 
smooth, welhgrowned, even sexy-sweeU 
at-times countenance, made innocent by 
n deep dimple. But there is certainly an 
undercurrent of hard cakulaiion. measur- 
ing-up, looking for the inner side of 
matters, beneath that softly feminine 
demureness. 

You meet that undercurrent by chance, 
when La Tagore is not aware that she 
is being sised up as well; when she says 
she is something which she most definite¬ 
ly is not. Look at her fabulous career; 
not many hit-films. But, somehow, she is 
absolutely positive that the films may be 
forgotten, but her role remains in memory. 

^^66, Tve been in films for longer than 
people would like to imagine. My career 
has had its ups and downs but I have 
managed to remain steady. Neither my 
marriage nor the birth of my child has 
unsettled it.*' For several years, before 
she married Pataudi — she calls him 
Tiger . she was the reigning oomph- 
girl And after, she settled down to more 
sophisticated roles and likewise image. 

It was a gradual switch from the pin¬ 
up girls after "Kashmir Ki Kali”, her nrst 
Hindi film, to the heavy "Amar Prem” 
image. "But I promise, marriage has 
nothing to do with the more soter pre¬ 
sentation. I have taken large doses oS 
glamour in the recent ‘Yeh Gulistan 
Hamara’ and 'Daag'." Yes. she has eased 
herself back into the oomph-and-drama 
gear, with a decidedly mature accent 

Where is it going to end ? Will it keep 
switching like this ? 

'It might. Retirement? Never thought 
about it I know I shall be in demand 
till I go on acting. I shall get roles as 
long as I want them. 1 certainly won’t 
dissolve into insignificant mother-role.s. I 
mean, look at Nutan, such a great actress 
— she is still a big name. Today, when 
she walks into the studios, she still makes 
news. That is the type of future 1 would 
like to have". 


^Tiatevn Rinku wants, Rinku gets, is 
the steering philosophy of Sharmlla, better 
known as Kinku. So she ptx^bly might 
be another Nutan walking into stumos 
and making things happen as she always 
does. 

The home-maker is nowhere in her. 
"My home runs quite smoothly, I have 
a good set of servants and there is no 
pr^lem that they cannot work out. Mine 
is supervision only and they come to me 
only when there is something they cannot 
handle". This definitely says a lot for 
her preference to remain a career woman 
rather than devote her time to house¬ 
keeping. 

Who are vour favourite producers ? 

"I like to work with a few who are fast 
and know what they want. Shakti 
SamanU my hi'sl director-producer in 
Hindi films, for instance. And of courim, 
Saiyajit Ray, who gave me my first break 
in Bengali films; a great director and a 
good man". 

"Ray has this marvellous technique for 
drawing out talent. He quietly delineates 
whatever he wants you to do in u certain 
order and takes what are probablv your 
first impressions. 1 don’t know how it 
works, but the screen-result is so good, 
you never knew you were capable of so 
much ! 1 had recently done Seemat^ddha' 
for him and there was this actor who 
used to get a tremor when his hand had 
to reach up to his cigarette. He kept on 
trying and where a lesser director would 
have cracked up, Ray just went up to him 
and spoke out another set of directions, 
and the man was unbelievably good. Ray 
is too go^". 

Sharmiia. who can be quite catty, was 
actually waxing over her discoverer. She 
has this quick-siher temperament; the 
intelligence of all very moody people and 
I have heard, a more-than-cordial friend¬ 
ship with her male to-stars, right from 
her first, Shammi Kapoor, to today’s 
Rajesh Khanna and Shatrughan Smha. 

"Why should I tell you about my 
heroes, just because you have to turn out 
an interesting articU ?" she shot out. 
That's the most comfortable offensive to 
avoid the answer, I said to myself. 

About those violent outbursts she gets : 
‘‘I think everyone is moody. Anyone who 
could afford to. gets away with mot^s. Me, 
too. Probably 1 am more impetuous than 
others, but I am not extraordinary”. 

After I met her. I'd heard she had 
announced her decision to retire. So back 
again I went, to ask her. With a very 
composed face, as if nothing had happen¬ 
ed, she denied it. Now she's busier than 
she was, picking up roles which were 
meant for Dimple Kapadia. Again, what 
Rinku wants Rinku gels. Fabulous 
woman, fabulous scar. 

VUAYA IRANI. 







Saira Banu could hardly be recognised at Romu Sippy's (aon 
N. C. Sippy) wedding reception. Ditip-Kaab was prominent in blac 
suit as usual, but at least fifty people asked where Saira was whc 
she's been standing quite close to him. For once, she had no tnake^u; 
but the real reason was that her hair was not set. It hung loose, givin 
her a young, un-sSairalsh look. You should've seen the way she am 
Navin Nischal kept manoeuvering stolen glances at i^ach other, keepi)^ 
not'too-clocie nor loo-far distance. Finally, Dilip broke up the sh<n 
we were watching, when he gently but firrnlv touched hU wife's elbm 
ami took her home. And all the time, we thought he was immerH^i 
m the young crowd around him t AmiUibh Jaya-Farida .lalal and (!o. 
and had not noticed, dust shows » never underestimate your elders 
Saira. 


Same place, around the same time, a harmless-looking I. S. Juhar ki 
slumps in a far-off chair, Angers shading his eyes hk though he wu 
tired. Bui the eyes were doing the most work, getting busy as snoi 
as 0 female sailw within his horiaon. He actually peeped at Anji: 
looking very pretty In rust-ro<i sari and imlet chignon, over iH 
shoulders of people. I.4iter, Anju said : '*1 shall very soon start ffirtiiij 
again". Asked when she had ever stopped, she saia ser iously : "I onJ 
loved a man once, and at that time. I never flirted!" 

Anyway, back to I. S. — he was alone. Wife Minna was in Pan 
or somewhere, he said. **I can have my own Paris here, why shouli 
1 have gone with her", he told a curious guest. 


Protima Dedi, Kabir's wife, walks into a room as if she were on ii\ 
assignment to assault Saw her at a get-together with that sdhm 
aggressive look, in a gold, belly-showing gown, minus bra. Funn) 
how she airs herself thus, everywhere she goes. Neighbours insist f-ti 
is a fresh-air fanatic — they know better, or rather, see belter! 

All's not too well in the Bed I household, say rumours. She wanb 
Kabir with her for more time than he can give hei — hi.s career 
coming between marital bliss, she says. 


A jit Singh's sis, model Indu Singh, knows more Aim-heroes and alsr 
more about them than you and I. 


The Otters Club at the Bandra seashore U a hot favourite of the 
Being the only high-fa lutin' joint in the suburbs, though just a iii‘> 
imitation of the established ^ants like Willingdon, CCI and Bomhiv 
Gym, stars make most use of Otters, to fight off their additional pounds 
Navin Nischal. Prem Chopra. Rajendr* Kumar, Rekha and Mumu 
that now they can reduce safely. You should see them: especialiv 
Mumu. in the pool every morning when she can make it. The niiT 
sweat it out in the suuash-courts. Fine exercise. Only, the bar and Oit 
barbecue are so good, say the honoured members, that, it ie a const 
mental and physkal tug-o'-war! 


Talking of figures and fettle, there is a beauty shop in Bomb^ 
boasts that Yogita Bali comes to them for waxing her body, 'fhey 
^hatru used to stomp in to take her home, disregarding the "Ladies 
Only " sign. He even used to sit inside till she finished. After all 
A Ladies Man, you know. Now of course, Shatru has stopped gcinil 
there because he has "dlushed" Yogita. Poor Komal ' Everyone knnw'fi 
her turn is next, she is going about with that injured look prior to iM 
official ditching by the Lad in Man ! 
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II Holy building for gontut with stripod coat (S) 

II ftM lovp with flno food coufting Molont wind <7) 

14 I'm in grip of thi!? E«C!!tiv» groM rwuBs (B) 

II Alirmt rMch tho bog (4) 

11 Inooloneo. Ih« atyia to upocr noilh oi th# boroor (6) 

M Rub tm wrong wiy with whal eoMrod old 
ground (4) 

21 Ewtom pofHcoil I* brought bock for Wocforn 
IMM (I) 

ty Olivo oymbolim 4- c topiMi itfnptrtw t poniM (I) 

21 Edmund! oodmlMiov wHh h*» hoad {4) 

27 Fruit Sormuda't pnncip!l one? (6| 

10 Blew? Sound! lika that m CiirrigorintHj 

21 Roman, parhapa? The oppoaile (6) 

39 Showing moat fiacibiliiy. Mt i hri ovi {7) 

94 An original Arab aourco oi poiaon? (S) 

99 Crab, parhapa. raqulraa akilf and a fitila ttma. love, 
to ahaii {9\ 

94 Tear arourKl faM, mo. raraiv aiqwlng down (10) 

DOWN 

I A coup*! ol doubim. Ron (4) 

9 AppMaga to ahaet manaa doctor more compaiant (?) 

4 What iraa l» it. that'a the heart of puzaa? ($i 

f Crown lupar gaaa. neck and nack at Edinburgh (6l 
I Livery ordered for cahptiate (9) 

7 Juat the ihing (or a Hnia grog? HI 
I firvdga protector in charga before nie haertleaa 
Poraena (1) 

9 Cauae crowding, mtaiafea in London area (9) 

11 Haad draaa endlaaaiy ancircJitig goraa. hka 
Chriata (1) 

15 Syatem ^ numbara: goaTa airar>ga aout>d 
pattern (9) 

17 Taka mtla piacaa up, gripping aban corni 
I might (1) 

11A parani. parhapa. bafora long? h’s ctee parted fS) 

22 Related number, ahnoet a contredtetion |7| 

24 Qaia a bovdar (I) 

25 8eteg lovad by a poat naxt to arl (1} 

21 Ona gata to anjoy how doubtaa look (6) 

2! Tnie ax-poMician. esalted. Ukaa ovar |S> 

92 Propoaad amandaUon'’ Look around m 
the dictionary (4) 



aa aa a aannaniii 
apaDDnaoncDD 
DQiaa 0CI!3 Di 3DDl 

iiaaBnDEndiTiisa 
D iPCiDniiiEimDniBQ 
lidnEsnomnDidc □ 
□ii(jRdD( 4t9aaaa 
di^anaciaaBDaQ 
tacmniPQnoBRBB] 

QQijnDiinnnniim 

ilBDDDDQBianiaB 


A2EPN0.1I 
toWOon and noloa 
ACROSS 

U Hidden! Mt. 14. OarvOh. 
aaeauppi m C.lt. ObMjr). 
a. iFieited nor end laneg); 
aMOla^M tin pen. 94, 
lUaalreA, Conan Deyla 
’bcudyin Icarlel' ale. 


1. leurteaa.Ma 4 M , A 
aee Mger,!»Ten^gallon 
hal:T.S etWhUby (aa4); 

14 'kJlagef)i on the banka 
of the NHe', Hre MHaprop in 
The nwela: ?4 Anag. Me 
Vtl.bugeng (4*1.14. 
i meaninga. a Annua (Li. 
It. teghuca 


CHESS 

aoa«aANa.9 


by HARRY QOLOW06K 
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»Ntetetfie.aewMateeaw-M^ 
CoMimattoii of RoafSoA No. 1 

'Na oama from a game Heik.Wwk pteyed 

nAO^teatvear-rHalkLeaiana. 


WhNt won by 1. g IP ch. R a B. 1 KR-n 1 
ch. K-R1.4 Ki-Bg. tea^m 


Thaaa «wea oeroa aaacfioi nw pmgreae 
of moei ledb good gairwii Theae gamea 
HI «men ent aMa piera ae waaafy ttm the 
Meter can do mere w laaa mat ha Mae 
may be agrae^le lo Pie wmnw bul are 
ww aa inamid to aw orwoorwr m uwr am 
■wfteyveM ewmaw ■•athe^rvwwe 


ntb^rtiN. (or mla one aiao racuirea rwo 
etejem Ol red abength bi Nw prelece to 
ffw hrtt etfbon <4 Na book (be heuan 
toaan w 5chaeM«wl'. NcharO Rab. relar- 
nng to Bw <o«noWM Nwl In mooarw ttwea 
orm nntr mm Onham biwnilii aeye tn# 
aoweon « owto amw He prMa a 
haney betewn two tekty awak ptaaera 
cdtedLAtom a ky and PobetPn and aeye that 
M you hen re eo to gai many such gamea 
wtoewhathaLuaemaky a andbie P ebedirw 
toaiey in toun^eante Than teem w« be 
a deOtore d eud» gamea 
Tikw, In Oto ij loeto g gama from tfw 
0 ■ I itoiii TOMmemanr at WdMarv2aa, 
Biaca a brtHam wctory la la tea mgio 
winteng mawt a OaMeted agalreaa 
eWaor c4 aowma aaenaih an« tee baoirtv 


w noi tee 


by Orevna a 


alory 

biar* Brewna 


I. P-M, P-OBa, a. K1-KB9. P-03. 
I- R-04. PuP' A K1»P, W-KB9; 

f •• ^-S*. Q-M, 

7. 8-01 QRt-Q2: 4 0-0. P-OKM; 

?• 1““*' P-KO. 

II. U-Bl P-M: at tong laat Whna waa 
tereatontm to pley P. KS. 

14 P-OR4 8-103: 14 Q-R*, 0-0 
U PtP. H u P-8a, P,e. IS p»p, 
F-^ and Biaek fiae eo m ptow contrei 
of the pawn centra. 

!*• k' i! 5f' ^ B * P 

S «-F«. S:& 

II. 0-» W-WS.I4 0-W1. A meartoto 
Pt«e lor Ifw Oiaan: but a ewwad 22 
0;^ F-84. a PaP. R.B3: a 

P^^_ aneek ahmiar to tfwt wtueh 


^-S:-J?‘V.V''T.7cK“a 

!~-a3yL5r.'i 
















If you’ve got the taste 

got the drink 
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AWES <Mflrcn 21 — AprU 201 
A strong londency lo oxtro- 
vsgorwe ind^tf<]. You or* 
foM to M « vlcttm Of 
tntrlgua and doublo-dealing. 
For businasoman tt>a graatar 
part or lha waak \t quHa 
iroublasofTia. induairtahita and 
profoMlonala I avll Inftuancat 
baar upon your financaa. Evan 
routkna daallnga ara Nabka (o ba 
affactad. Paraona In aarvtoa ara 
advksad to siraamOna lAalr 
budgat carafuiiy — haavy 
aap^itura anaad I 




TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
Do not gat worrkad if you art 
alightty d^raasad m lha hrai 
half of ifta ivaaii Thoaa lO 
aarvica may racahra racogrtiUon 
or promouofi. Swstnaaa axacu« 
uvaa I incraaaad achwity with 
aahanc^ inooma tndicalad. 
If you ara out ot |00, ampioy' 
inani wtH coma 10 you avan If 
on a (amporary baatt. ln<A» 
irkaHatt f your bank sHH bring 
rabaf to you. If airigia. you 
wUI find youraalf in compar>y 
witti «w oppoaria aax 



GEMM (May ?1 — Juna 20) 
You ara going to banalH 
irafnartdoualy from goodwill 
buill up m tha past. Tha liv 
luitiva alda of your peiaorv 
ahty will ba unusually acttva 
Siia waak. Tha first naH may 
ba charactartzad by unpleasant- 
naaa in your sarvice Ufa. 
AdmiMsiraitva and anginaartng 
wrvtcas firtd favour from »« 
stars. Businosa axacuthwsi 
rhara ara possibilities of 
bavef but you ara rtot Hkoiy 
to ba banafified therat^. 



CAMCER Uuna 21 ^ Ally 21) 
TMa weak you will go out 
qT your way to hatp poopla 
amvtia you. Businaasmant in 
tranaactiona you whl hava to 
Oa carafut ^a)r«l mtsplacad 
trust. 11 you ara in sarvica 
tha weak ks lolaraOly good 
with incraaaad workload. 
Hasnn of your apouse may 
causa eoncam. BusinHsman' 
thara wtli ba kneraaaad incoma 
horn usual iburcas. In tha 
sacorrd half Of tha wook 
amouMa dua may ba raaltsod 


48Kt 

LEO fJuly 22 — Aug. 2t) 
NetaMa gains and advanca* 
mant in amarpriaaa ara not 
In tha offing but with caraful 
husbanding of avaiiabta funds 
H Is posalUs to maka both 
ands maat Businaasmanf you 
should stick to your rouHrta 
^ ariampt for axpansion may 
causa dMappoinlmant Par> 
aona In aarvica ara Hkaiy 10 
ba saddlad with naw raapona* 
Ibiliiiaa wlihout any added 
ramunarttion. Ba cartful in 
leva maitars. 



VIRGO (Aug. 22 — Sept. 22) 
A hard-working waalL but 
you wiii be vary piaasad at 
tha outcoma of your efforts. 
Industrialiats I Ihka is an aus* 
pkious weak tor tnstaiiation 
of naw aguipment In your con- 
earn M you ara In aarvica a 
aanior coHaagua who la lomo- 
what im c onvantlonai and 
tamaparamtniai will coma to 
push you up. Businasa axacu* 
Huts I your iniliatkva will laad 
Id soma success. If single, 
handsome gains on Sahi*^. 

iSi 

LIBRA (Sept. 2$ — Oct 22) 
DasDita minor diffleuMes a 
Ihwiy aitd intoreaUng weak. 
Monty will coma in umli 
throughout lha weak. Soma 
ptvaky Hk youi aociaf and pro* 
fesaronal Ufa is poaaiUa. 
PoMiclana and social workars 
will tfhoy popuMrity. K you 
ara a lOumalW. move wHh 
cavbon .. orders and hntrue* 
Nona from govwnmantal 
authofibea may make you 
wocnad You will gat several 
aurprtsas if you are amgle. 



SCORPIO (OcL 23 — Nov. 22) 
This week preaents good 
proapeas lor you. Those In 
service vnU gain favour from 
lhair aupahofs and a walcoma 
ehaf>ga in pleca or work ts 
indicaMd. Haalih la llibta to 
sufiar. Thoaa auffaring from 
chronic aiknants should taka 
pracautionary staps against 
lunhar dllficuKies. Proiaasions 
and business will manHast in¬ 
creased actrvlly. Induitriahsti I 
r>aw probiama may adse owing 
I ^.^hangad laws. 



SAOrn AAIUS (Nov. 23 -Oac. 20) 
Be wary of those around 
you. Your kndlscraat approach 
wHh your supeHori at the 
Inatigation of your assoclatts 
may esusa ambarrasamani. In 
social Ufa control your 
amotions — otharwlst you 
may find youreait in a scandal- 
out situadon, Busirteasman i 

K ur plans will matariailie. 

hjstrlalltla I your gantrous 
approach towards prcblams of 
Industrial relations will ba 
highly appraciilad. 



CAPRICORN (Oac 21^an. 19) 
Avoid getting out of your 
depth in the first hi If ot the 
weak. If you have iir<t<.*leui 
plana for improving your finan* 
elal position put them Into 
operation in the second hilf. 
Profession and busirtail will 
not fare wall during this weak 
In compatitiva lasts you ara 
Ekaiy to coma out successful. 
Woman in ampioymant may 
ba promoted in ofKca. Un* 
married girls may ba Massed 
eStn handsorrw grooms. 



AQUARIUS (Jan, 20 — Feb. 10) 
Thera wH be i fsfl off rtt 
business turnover or a haavy 
outlay will become necasssry 
on stock. You will somehow 
disperse eld problems and 
grievir^ces. Be discreet while 
forming new afiiancas in 
businasa and ralstionihips in 
personal life. Conflicting trends 
ara likely in business and 
prolaaaiortal activities. Persons 
in service may suff^ temp> 
rary aatbacks. Perfect harmony 
in domestic metters. 



PISCEB (Fab. 19 — March 20) 
This IS totally an unfavour- 
able week lot jrou. Ilinew of 
family members am indicatad. 
Expected as wsif as uriexpect* 
ad turns win bring iroubM in 
roubna work, Busknasamen I 
avoid litigations, if launched, 
IHigailon writ not and in your 
favour. Those fh stage and 
Kraen era hkafy to enter 
Into proftttbia contracts, if 
marriad, soma of you may 
baeoma mothara for the first 
timo. 




/undou 
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Mftrch 5, 1967. A tribal mob stonnacl The third attack came at Ranchi in 
the Anand Mare headquarters at May 1971. Thousanda of Margie from 

Ananda Nagar in i^rulia district, plun- India and abroad had gather^ for their 

der^ the Aehi'sm and killed five yearly festival. So large and impre^ve 

Sanyasins in the very presence of their wu the congregation, say the Margie, 

**a]l‘powerful Baba," Mr. Prabhat Hanjan that it "sent cold shivers down the 

Sarkar, alias Anandamurtiji. It was a marrow of some top local poliiiciana" 

traumatic event for Mr. Sarkar. no less and they sent some goondae to wreck 

than for hie followers. At one stroke the the festival. They were frustrated In 

whole myth seemed to crack. In just a their attempt, but next day they beat up 

little over ten years Mr. Sarkar haa «hot a Marg worker and tried to insult some 

into fame like a meteor; from the utter women followers from abroad. All this 

facelessness of a clerk in the grim vast^ led to a serious clash and as the Margis 

ness of the Jamalpur Railway Workshop would have it. the police again "sided 

he had become tne Supreme Preceptor with the goondas". Whatever the truth, 

of a rich and "ast organisation wim a this was another big jolt for the organ!- 

large fanatical following. And now sation and Mr. Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar 

suddenly the whole edifice looked like moved his headquarters again, this time 

ctumbling. The experience was even to the prestigious Pataliputra Colony in 

more s^uering for his followers who had Patna. 

believed that meir Baba was the Param But leas than a month later the jxiliee 
Puruaha, God incarnate, all-powerful, raided the Ranchi building of the 

all-knowing. In his very presence five Ananda Marg and claimed to have 

of his "Sons” had bitn done to death and recovered five human skulls and blood- 

he had b«n able to do nothing. ’Hastily soaked cloth apart from rifles, live cart- 

Mr. Sarkar had moved from his ravaged ridm, bags full of bombs and other 

"Bliss Town” with hU wife and son to explosives. Thirty-three Margls were 

Ranchi and set up his camp headquarters hauled up, and a few days later Mr. 

there. Was he a "clay God” after all ? Sarkar was arrested in Patna and taken 

The seed of doubt had been sown, the Ranchi. He was released on bail, but 
fal^ of many erf his followers badly ^be shock of events had begun to sap his 

shaken. strength and he was admitted to the 

The Ananda Ma^ ("Path of Bliss") Patna Medical College Hospital But 
was never quite the same again. Nor was ® fortnight later the Ranchi 

Mr. Sarkar. He became a troubled, admiiistwiion cancelled Mr. Sarkar’s 

hunted man, running from one place to on tte wound that he had not been 

another, not flnding peace anywhere. In present in the court when hU petition 

August 1969 there was a violent clash 7^?^' Armed guard was posted 

between the Margis and some CPM work* arwnd his rom in the Patna hospital, 
ers at Cooch-Behar, again in the presence this time, when the 

of Mr. Sarkar. While being taken to a ^ 8^y of the Marg and 

police van he was reportedly manhandled R® ^“*f were ninmng low, that several 
by some CPM workers. Mr. Sarkar had iy®^butas highM order among 
been arrested with 37 others but later Marga rollovera) defected. Among 



eirthpIftM or Iho Anondo Mvg — quoflor No. 3M. Jimtlpur FUlhvoy Colooy. 


i(n:tn<]a, Mrityunjayananda, Sushtnit^ against what had gone on in U\e Marg, 

imanda, r)hyananjinUa, Bibhasananda aiMJ the organisation has its own explanation. 

Sukhananda. Two of them, Japeshwar- They say that Vishokananda had grown 

iinandii und Mritvunjavananda went to very weak and was in no shape to carry 

Kakdwip. established a Sewa Dhanna on hia duties, and so Mr. Sarkar decided 

Sangh an«l opened a Shishu Niketan. to relieve him of the job. For one who 

Bui the biggest blow of them ail was had got used to the "name and fame" 

still to come. On October J. 1971, the which went with the post of private 

"Marg Mata", Mrs. Utna Sarkar, dcsert> secretary, this was a great blow and 

iter husband and left for Puri. There Vishokananda could not reconcile himself 

she gave u statement to the police in to it. Mrs. Sarkar then intervened on 

which she saiti that she had left her bis behalf and pleaded with her husband 

husband as it had "become impossible to keep him on but to no ourpose. As 

f(H' me to be a sdent spectator of the in> she had op>enly assured Vuhokananda 

human, brutal and senseless happenings that she would have him reinstated, she 

in the Marg The organisation, she took Hr. Sarkar*s refusal as a blow to 
added, "was ccenmitting abominable and her prestige and revolted. The Margis 

heinous crimes m the name of I^rma. aay that before leaving, Mrs. S^kar 

Though S;.rkar had arrogated gc^-head threatened to ruin PrabMt ^njan and 

10 himself, he stooped to commit acta his Marg . "But Baba was unperturbed 

which the lowest in society would dread because he had no weakness and was 

to pursue." ready to face any challenge from which* 

Four days later Mrs. Sarkar was join- ever quarter it came." 
e<l by vuhokananda Avadhuta, who ha<i Ttiis version, however, was rebutted 
for long been Mr. Sarkar's private aecre by Vishokanan^ during his testimony in 

tary and one of hU closest conbdanU. court as a prosecution witness. He denied 

With him he had taken CauUm. the ten* that he had been removed from his post 

vear-old son of the Sarkars, who now some time before he left the Ananda 

lives with his mother. Marg or that he had made "pairvi" to 

Why had Mrs. Sarkar and VUhok- the Marg Mata for hU continuance in 

6 ananda turned against Anandamurtiji ? the post. 

While both of them claimed that they Wnateve* the truth, the "defection" of 
had left him out of sheer 'evulsion his wife and son must have exploded the 








self-esteem of the Pa ram Puruaha. It 
certainly haatencd the blowing up of hia 
image and that of his creation — the 
Ananda Marg. 

About three months later — on 
December 29, 1971 — Mr. Sarkar and 
four of his followers were arrested by 
the CBI at their Patna office in the 
Pataliputra Colony. The charge: insti¬ 
gating and abetting his disciples to 
murder six ex*Mareis between July 29 
and Augfust Iti, 1970, in the jungi^ of 
Slnghbhum. The other four were: 
Sarveshwarananda Avadhuta, General 
Secretary of the Ananda Marg , Saty- 
ananda Avadhuta, Principal of an 
Ananda Marg school, Baruri Kumar and 
Pavitra Kumar Roy, both volunteers 
the Marg The Col is still looking for 
two other alleged accumphees to tbo 
murders — Tapas Kumar oannerjee and 
Ashim Kumar Pathak. 

The six who were allegedly killed by 
a "murder squad" at the c^ommand of 
Mr. Sarkar were Tapesbwarananda, 
Sudhananda, Sushmiiananda, Mrilyunjay- 
ananda, Japeshwaraminda Ul) Ava- 
dhutas) and Amulya Kumar. 

After commitment enquiry which ran 
for several months in the Court of Special 
MunsU Magistrate, Mr. R. P. Shrivas- 
tava, the Ananda Marg chief and his 
four accused followers were committed 
to sessions on November 22, I9T2. In 


January last the Patna High Court 
admitted a petition to squash the commit¬ 
ment proceedings. Until the disposal of 
the petition, the proceedings have been 
stayra ^ the Court 

And in the meantime, with their Baba 
languishing in a close)v guarded cell of 
the Bankipur Jail in Patna and their 
whole edi^ crumbling around them, 
the devout Margis have launched a des¬ 
perate campaign for the release of their 
Supreme One There is a rush of slc^ans 
scrawled across roadside walls, office 
buildings, bridges all over Patna, New 
Delhi and many other cities. New 
slogans decrying the CBI and alleging 
that Mr. Sarkar was being poisoned in 
the jail keep appearing with renewed 
vehemnee on walls every morning. 
Interspersed is the slogan '^Daba Nama 
Kevalam". the most cherishe<l mantra of 
the Margis. Protest rallies for the release 
of Baba were organised in Washington 
O.C., Manila and in other foreign cities 
where the Marg has a following. 

And to crown Ihelr protests, two Ava- 
dhutas are claimed to have ended their 
lives by setting themselves ablaze — 
Divyananda at Patna on April 9 and 
Dineshwarananda in New Delhi on April 
24. The police, however, described them 
as homicide and murder and have 
arrested many followers of the Marg 
and an Indian cameraman working for 


Tistr'i s'flva: a pari of the myth. 
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an Ainerican broadcasting and television 
netwoiii who is said to nave filmed the 
entire sequence of the macabre death in 
Parana Quila, New Delhi. 

The Marins sav they are not surprised 
by the action ot the police. "They are 
after all part of the Government machine 
whkh has been out to deatr^ ub for 
years,” said one Avadhuta. Iney hold 
that the "concerted attacks” on Ananda* 
murtiji and their organisation were all 
due to the "fiendish pressure of political 
manoeuvrers and conspirators” who see 
a positive threat to themselves in the 
"nsing power and influence” of the 
Ananda uarg. a socio-religious cult 
which shows the path of bliss to its 
followers and promises a "new dynamic 
tmler”. The Avadhutas would repeat, 
like a wel!*leamt lesson, that histo^ is 
a witness to the truth that all progressive 
ideologies and spiritual propounders 



have been vehemently opposed and perse¬ 
cuted by the rulers oi decaying socio¬ 
political orders. "We all know,” said 
the Marg appeal to the Amnesty Inter¬ 
national, London, "how Lord Shiva was 
insulted by Daksha Prajapati who was 
opposed to the Tantra cult... .and 
Socrates was compelled to drink ooison, 
Buddha had to face the onslaughts of 
conservative religionists, Jesus was 
crucified because he wanted to establish 
the kir^om of love on earth. Today 
histmy is being once again repeated with 
Ananda Marg and Shri Ananda- 
nanijj 

in his *1ale of woes” sent recently 
roro the Bankipur Jail to the Governor 
of Bihar, the President of India and the 
u.N. Secietaiy-General. Mr. Sarkar 
alleged that he had beet tortured and 




An Avadhuu Hi Mn e«np fieeOqgiiWn at Patna. 




persecuted in the jail ever since his arrest 
and that the prison authorities intended 
to kUl him ''under instructions frun the 
CBI.” The CBl Calais ridiculed the 
charge and said they were so confident ot 
their case that ‘'we have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by Mr. Sarlur's 
death...” 

As against the fanatical belief of the 
saffron-robed Avadhutas that the Ananda 
Marg is the only answer to the afflic¬ 
tions of the present-day world, the 
Government ana many others are con¬ 
vinced that it is a dangerous and dia¬ 
bolical cult which has been hiding its 
real objectives under a veneer oi ^ntual 
hocus-pocus. They have no dount that 
these kripan-bearing Sanya sins are 
working to esublish a theocratic dictator¬ 
ship of the Ananda Marg presided over 
by their Param Purusha. Only recently 
(he Union Home Minister. Mr Uma- 


shankar Dixit described the Marg as a 
"fascist omnisation". more dangerous 
than the fiSS, which was out to over¬ 
throw the democratic set-up of the 
counter. He made no secret of the fact 
that the Union Government had made 
an attempt to prevent its employees 
from joining the Marg , but legal advice 
had been against the move. 

The man in the street is baffled, he 
does not know what to make of the 
organisation or the man the Hargis 
blieve to be in the same line of incarna¬ 
tions as Lord Krishna and Buddha. 
What, after all. Is the Ananda Marg all 
about ? Who was this Anandamurliji 
and how had he attained the great 
heights from which he was now fast 



slippit^ ? What exactly had happened 
there in the railw'dy colony at Jamaipur ? 

Watching closely the setting and the 
lives of the people in the colony, one can 
almost retrace the course of events at 
Quarters 3^ and ^ during Uiose 
months in 1956. while Prabhat Ranian 
Sarkar was fast turning into the Baba, 
the Father figure, the Param Puruaha. 
the Supreme Person, the Incarnation of 
the Divine, all part ^ the myth that rose 
during the next eleven years til! the first 
crude blow was dealt in 1967. 

The awful raualor and anonymity in 
whkh the people lived in the slummy 
railway colony must have created in these 
people without Identity, hopes or aspira¬ 
tions, a near-dementia, a mad hunger for 
recognition, for love of a father, for a 
community informed by a vision and 
fired by a transcendent hope. The 
ground ^d long been prepared for the 
Man with an Idea The lonely workshop 
clerk at once became the centre of the 
entire people as soon as his own "medi¬ 
tations" had been completed and 
crystallised into a Plan. The publications 
of (he Marg several years later make 
no secret of how he had thought and 
thought till the plan was form^. Once 
he came out Into the open it was simple 
enough: Sarkar had become, hardly 
knowing, it. the voice of the entire vok^ 
lees grcHip; he had emerged as the image 
of faceless ones, the father of the entire 
crowd of "or^^ns", a sort of centre and 
locus of the collective unconscious of a 
whole class of pmle. At once a series 
of psychic events followed and the man, 
witn some sort of clairvoyance wrhaps. 
assumed the role of the Param Purusna. 

The Marg journals provide enough 
material for any perceptive reader to see 
what followed m the years between 1955 
to 1967. The name, the image and the 
myth of the Param Purusha grew to 
ie^ndary proportions as the community 
expanded and people of a similar class 
and comparable psychic type gathered 
round Prabhat Ranjan increasingly. As 
the following grew, the methods of work 
adopM clanged from the merely 
PQT^ic miraculous type to the more 
"modem-cum-p^litical" type, and soon 
the Ananda Marg , a reli^ous order with 
an almost messianic political type of 
general sociaI-ecoTH»Qic world view came 
into beii^. Here it must be remembered 
that this was inevitable and what came 
into the world was no longer necessarily 
what Anandamurtiji had wished or con¬ 
sciously designed or intended : some¬ 
thing had ha^ppanad and not even the 
central person and the man responsible 9 
for the ftiTt initiative could now exercise 
any clear control on it to be eeneluoed 
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flulunatw: This gives the Doslure of a 
plough. ]je stniight on the ncx>r with the 
jvjlin touching the ground, as shown in 
Uiiwv one. Join lK)th legs, then lift them 
very slowly to form an acute angle over 
vour heiul. Continue lowering legs, keep¬ 
ing t;niH*s slriiighl and stiff, till your toes 
touch the Huor behind your head, as 
.dv»wn ill figure tuie, See that your chin 
IS jiroNscd against your chest. This exer- 
I'lst* is to strengthen the spinal nerves 
and nui.^clcs of the back, Owne back very 
l iiit'fully and very slowly to original 
|Misition. 

iffiujiiiUHiMina: This is also called the 
jxisi* of the cobni, 'Phis is specially good 
afte*' a hard day’s work, as it increases 
viUillly. Lie fa<-e down, legs straight, 
pill ms under the chest on the Boor, on 
level with the lower ribs. The forehead 
should touch the floor. The legs should be 
straight, stiff and together throughcHU. 
Raise head slowly upwards, the neck and 
ii*unk will follow gradually. Breathe 
easily. Du not move legs. Now keep 
iwms straight, head thrown back, eyes 
looking at the ceding, trunk raised as 
IQ ta r as you can <figure two). You can raise 
VI only a few inches in the beginning, but 
*i.>JV.jDCfforfnance will graduallv imorove. 


DHANUAASANA3 


Hold this position to a count of 10, then 
slowly lower head and trunk and just 
relax. 

Dfuinx/rasarui: This pose represents the 
bow. Lie on your stomach, face downwards. 
Relax. Keep arms straight at the sides. 
Gently fold the legs. R^lse your hands 
backward.s and catch hold of the ankles. 
Raise slowly head and chest, holding arms 
and forelegs stiff, as shown (flgure thm) 
It takes practice to bend the legs back¬ 
wards without straining them. Remember 
to keep the legs together all the time. 
You can feel your stomach muscles con¬ 
tract when you do this exercise. 

Ardha-fMtsyendrasana : Sit on the floor 
with knees bent Bring right foot under 
your crotch, and left foot over your right 
knee. Turn your trunk to the left and 
stretch out your right arm to clutch your 
left toe. Your left hand goes behind your 
back as close to the midriff as possible. 
Turn your neck completely 'around the 
face, the back till it is in line with your 
left shoulder. Count up to 10, slowly 
come back ste^by-step In reverse to 
original position. Now ao the same wiUi 
the other leg. 

Text Rukxana Lnl. 


Andnow, 
U$e taste-ghfer 

is a best seller 

too! 

When Wills Flake was Whet's the reason for this 
introduced in Mid*71it received spectacular success? Wills Flake 
immediate public suppon. Is made from rich full-bodied 
Today Wills Flake is the Virginia tobaccos, carefully 
largest selling filter cigarette blended to give you a taste that 
in the country. And the satisfies. With a filter 
youngest champion ever, that del ivers all of it. 


h^tbmfarthe 

tastegiverWiltsFUike 
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a runaway uAimer from ihe House of With 
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MM Am m a* aiptMui 

hmtflpowii Qpm 1 Th» 
ndIttM t^tum tffl nv* <- 
wHhlA • hundrM mMa radhj» 
erf CaIcuOa — ind th* 
ttli 60 Mlnu« to wMM) thotr 
loodii : but wAtr* to (ha yam 7 
AAOthar dyInQ art on ogr 
handa7 

Not It wa can halp H. maMaln 
ona Qfoup of dadleatad aaopia 
undar tho aaaminpiy 
Innocuout bartnar “Rafugaa 
Mandierafto**. Tbay hava 
oaan Naialng wtth tha 
Qovammant In a Wg way 
ID try and gat a raaaonaWa 
quota of yarn for ihaaa 
waavara. Mip tham find 
markaia tor thair aadi, and 
moat of all, whan they va 
hard praaaad lo contlnua 
thair llfO'long eudura of 
waaving, lo advanca tna«n 
lha fvnda to ka^ IhamMivaa 
and thair tradltlorw aitva. 

Tha namaa of (ha tant/aa 
ara fanihar houaanold worda 
— Santipur, Odalrtgram, 
Kanyanagar, OhanlalMii. 
Palbaighat ano dagumpur: 
aoma of thaaa namaa hava 
baeoma aynonymoga with tha 
aanaa thamaalva. But tha 
markata ara no longar fioodad 
with tham, and thoaa which 
ara avanabia command a 
prica that la w conaldarad 
'worth 11" In lha cotlon rioga 
Hanea tha affona of iha 
Rafugaa Handicrafto aoelaty 


ara to ba commandad, 
aapaelally aa iha amatl profita 
oMainad from aaria aalaa ara 
pibughad right back Into lha 
MCtoty to furthar lha 
ra^uvanatlon of warvara. 

InaJda tha ratall Mora, u 
wa aurvay tha cogntara 
dlaplaying a muitthuad vtrtoty 
of tangalto loldad in that 
pacuilar baggatta — faahlon 
that aata tham apart from 
othar handtooma. Cgr modal, 
Rlr>a Ohoah, ipota aoma of 
tha original craatlont and to 
toon buay flitting buttarfly'Hha, 
in and oul of aan aftsr aari. 
pietdng a 1M hara or • 
taianchur lhara IP match Dia 
mood of tha aaria. Ona 
momant H la a btua and graan 
and maganta tangail with 
tha colouri tpacad out flag 
faahlon artf cat off by an old 
gold berdar, A modaai fltty*fiva 
rupaaa, Ita affact at avan a 
conaarvatlva wadding could 
ba iMorang Imanilon may 

not ba maM of tha South 
Indian pandam ooatMig Ra. 400, 
atoo from tha ahop). 

<n contraal la a paia ottva 
graan tangail btonding into 
a muataro bordar and 
aprinMad all avar witti a 
myriad iaiMam birtia m 
mwaiard and whiia, wMah 
ooidd ba ma talk of tha 
caaiaat cocatafi party goar. 










in our fashion 

















PART VII 


by GEORGES SIMENON 

MAIGRETand 



Charles 


of hIs girlfriends_’ 

had dinner at the Boulevard Samt- 
Germam quite a few times soon after his 
marriage 

'Just as a friend?' 

*1 think I can tell you the truth, despite 
professional etiquette.. . .Gerard aSKed 

me to come and ob.^rve his wife_He 

wondered if she was quite sane.... I found 
her extremely intelligent; she seemed to 
see right through mo from the ve ry hrst 

_She woula look at me coolly, as 

(hough challenging me .. .and she would 
deliwrately drink like a fish....' 

'She still docs ...' 

know, but when I was present she 
drank twice as much. She would glance 
at me tve^ time she poured Wself 
another drink. 

“*U's a disease, isn’t it, doctor?*’ she 

would say (o me_"I’m what you call 

an incurable alcoholic_” 

’ "Practically no disease is uncurable," 
1 would reply, "if the patient really wants 
to be cured .. 

' "How can 1 want to be cured when I 

can’t face life?_I’m all alone in the 

world: my husband despises me and 
doesn’t give a damn about me ..." 

' "I’m sure you’re mistaken. 1 know 
Gerard. If he didn’t love you, he wouldn't 
have married you ... 

'"He thought he loved me once_I 

never was in love with him but I thought 
1 might be in time . .He’s the most 
selhsli and cynical human being I’ve ever 
met_"* 

Amadieu relit hU pipe and blew a puff 
of smoke up towaras the ceiling, ^e 
room in which they were sitting was a 
cross between a living room, a consulting 
room and a study, without quite fc^ing 
any of the three; books and magazines 
lay scattered everywhere, 

'You can imagine what a spot 1 was 

in. Poor Gerard would just sit there and 

Usten while all this went on, never say* 
ing a word. 

'The sixth or seventh time I went 
there, she came up to me in a big draw¬ 
ing-room and, before I could even say 
hello, she announced in a slurred voi^: 

’"Please don't bother taking off your 
coal, Monsieur Amadieu. We won't be 
having dinner. From now on, you’re 
periona non grata in this hcvise. TU 


Gt^ard • Parit w« tn 

ir*9 riasil pf viMihinQ ro« eay« tooptbpf Btii Pup 
U nip hi tipd Oepn awty tor ovw p month cPUPihg 
hit pnilout viiilp to call on Suporlnlondont Uaigrtl. 
In courtp or hit InvwUgtUont. Mt^rti cpilt on 
ptrcniptriit AmtdiM, t Mpno of Qpford. 

Now rptO on. 

'He vanished over a month ago_' 

‘Without telling anyone 
'Ko one. He used to go away, but never 
fur more than a week, and he w*ould 
always keep in touch with hu: head clerk. 
This time, he han't.,. 

1 wonder what’s happened to him?* 
Amadieu muttered to himself. 

Then he added, puzzled : 

'Cut how can 1 help you?* 
i'm looking for a man I’ve never met, 
whom 1 knew nothing about until yester¬ 
day ; I’m trying to get some kind of 
picture of him/ 

'I see.’ 

I’ve just been to see your friend. Doctor 
Florian. He's the one who gave me your 
address, lie says that Sabin-Levesque 
was actually a very reliable sort of per¬ 
son.' 

'1 agree with that.* 

'Do you think the sort of life he’s been 
leading all these years could have driven 
him to suicUle?’ 

Tt wouldn't be like him. Besides, his 
life had its consolations... .* 

'I know about (hat. I’ve met several 
















































































choose my own psychiatrist when 1 need 

‘And she turned her back on me and 
stag^red oft to her rooms. 

The next day, my friend Gerard came 
here to apo](^ue. He (old me she was 
tecoming more unpo^ible every day 
and that he now just did hU best to avoid 
her. Incidentally, he added that she was 
trying just as hard to avoid him_ 

'Why didn^l your fnend ask for a 
divorce V 

'Because he was a Catholic and, in 
spite of the life he led, he was uuite 
religious. Besides, those escaiudcs of his 
would have been held apinst him in any 
divorce court....' 

Maigret puffed on his pipe thoughtfully, 
gazing at the big red-headed man with 
the light blue eyes. He Highe<i nnd rose 
to his feet; 

4n other words, you don't think shcV 

mad ?' 

'Not at first sight. Mind you. I've only 
over seen her when she was drunk I'd 
have to study her case far more 
thoroughly before 1 could establish a 
diagnosis... I'm sorry I can't help you 
more,.. / 

They shoc^ hands and A mad leu walch- 
the two men walk down the stairs; 
there was no lift in his house. 

'The Brasserie Dauphine V 

'With pleasure, chief,' 

'Hiiy we can’t send her to Salntc-Annc 
to be looked after by a man like that.,. 

'There must be times when her husiwnd 
finds it hellish to live with her. even 
though they don’t see muc h of each other. 
Just to know she's there under the same 
root and feeling as she does.. .1 think 
i d be frighten^,. 

Maigret looked at Lapointe, dead 
serious: 

'Do you believe she'd be capable of_' 

'I told you a while ago I felt sorry for 
her....l still do feel sorry for her, be¬ 
cause she must be terribly unhappy, but 
even so she scares me. . 

'Anyway, he's got to be somewhere, 
dead or iive_’ 

'More likely dead,' Lapointe siglicd 
under his breath. 


As soon as they reached the Brasserie 
Dauphine, Maigret went to the phone 
and rang up his wife. 

'1 know, you're not coming home for 
lunch,’ Madame Maigrei said before he 
couJd open his mouth. ‘In fact, i was so 
sure you wouldn’t that I only got a bit 
of ham and some salad for you.' 

He would have liked another p<uii*, 
but he remembered his friend Pardon’s 
advice and decided against it. Nor was 
he supposed to eat the Tripes a la Mode 
de Caen which were on the menu, but he 
did anyway, enjoying them thoroughly. 


‘I can’t decide whether or not to ask 
for a search warrant. I'd have trouble 
getting one anyway, since there's no proof 
of any crime.. ,* 

‘What would you be looking for ?' 

‘A weapon... .Did the soliritor own a 
gun ?. bid his wife ? ,. 

'Do you think she would be capable of 
killing him ?' 

‘She’d be capable of anything. She 
could just as well have kill^ him with 
a pfjker or a bottle....’ 

‘And what would she have done with 
me body ?’ 

'I know. I don’t see her waiting to 
murder him outride the Cric-Crac either, 

No shots were heard, so she would have 
had to knock him out first and then get 
rid of the body.. .' 

Perhaps she had an accomplice_' 

‘Or else we're just on the wrong track 
anti our man was mugged. ft happens 
eveiy night_' 

'If he was mugged, why should the 
killer go to the trouble of gelling rid of 
tlw body ?’ 

*I know ,. .1 know_I can't make it 

oul .One moment I think I'm near the 
an.swer. and the next moment I feel I’m 
going round in circles . ’ 

Maigret gave a strained laugh. 

'The big joke would be If our solicitor 
leapiicared .suddenly, fit and similing, 
and demanding to know what we were 
up to_‘ 

‘What do you think of Lecureur 
‘The head clerk ? I don’t like him 
much, though I couldn't suy why. He's 
a I'uld fish; nothing ever troubles him 
and he's always too self-control led 
'You spoke about what would happen 
to the practice if Sabin>I^vesque turned 

out to be dead_Lecureur’s been work* 

big there for over twenty years . .He 
can’t help but feci a little as though the 

business belonged to him_’ 

‘The widow w'ould have to agree to 
keep him on and I don’t think that's very 
likely . . .There certainly doesn't seem 
to be much love lost between the two.., * 
‘Well, naturally they wouldn't kiss in 
front of us... .* 

Maigret stared at Lapointe. 

'Do you really think that might be so ?’ 

‘Yes I do, ever since this morning 

I mayi well be wrong but_’ 

'Isn't that explanation loo facile ’ 
They’re both intelligent people, Nathalie 

IS as cunning as they come_You heard 

wh« the psychiatrist said_It re-'ilnd- 

ed me of ernne phrase I read recently • 

Frenzied and utterly amoral." ’ 

‘You think that description fits her V 
‘It does when she's drunk. And since 
she drinks from morning to night that 
makes her a dangerous woman ...’ 

‘Dangerous enoitgh to murder her 15 
husband 

‘Who knows? ...She’s got quite a 






temper.... I’m going back there to see 
her, just to provoke her. 

'Perhaps she was frightened?’ 

•Of whom V 

'Of her husband. ..There must also 
have been times when he wished she was 
dead.. .He put up with her for fifteen 
years, f agree, hut there can come a 
moment when a man just can't lake any 
more.. 

Maigret laughed uneasily. 

'We must sound rather foolish, the two 
of us, constructing our fine theories 
around a subject we don’t know the first 

thing about. ^ ^ 

He did not order a brandy with his 
coffee. He was sick of it and would be 
for a long time to come, having seen the 
solicitor's wife gulp it down like water. 


VOVR 

Maigret sat at his desk, with an apparently 
blank look in his eyes. He was watching 
the man whi» sat opposite him. who was 
wearing a smartly-cui chauffeur's uniform 
and twisting his cap round and round In 
obvious emWrasamcnt 

As usual. Lafxiinte sat at one erul of 
the <lesk with his shorthand pad. It was 
he who had gone to fetch the Sabin* 
U*vcsuucs' chauffeur at the l^levarcl 
Suint-oiTmain. finding him in a rtKim 
o\'er the garages 

AI first the chauffeur was too nervous 
to sit down and Maigiei hnd In insist. 

'Your name U Vittorio Pelrini V 

Yes. sir.’ 

He was so smart that Maigret expected 
him to salute when he replied. 

'Where were you bom ?' 

'In Patino, a small village south of 
Naples,* 

'Are you maiTie<i ?* 

'No, sir.* 

'How long have you been in France ?' 

'Ten years, sir.' 

Have you been working for your pre¬ 
sent employer all that time ?’ 

'N<^ sir. I worked for the Marquis 
d’Orcel for four years.' 

'Why did you leave that job ?’ 

'Because he died, sir.' 

'Tell me about the work 3 rou do for 
Monsieur and Madame ^bin-Levesque.’ 

'I don't have much to do, 5ir. In the 
morning I go shopping for Mademoiselle 
Jalon. 

'is (hat the coc^ V 

'Yes. sir. She has trouble getting 
around, as she's quite old. Then t used 
to clean the car, unless Monsieur needed 
me.' 

'You’re talking in the past tense_' 

Excuse me. sir ?* 

'You talk as though it w'ere in the 
16 past.’ 

'1 haven’t seen Monsieur ior a long 
time.' ^ 


•Which car did he use ? 

'Sometimes the Fiat, sometimes the 
Bentlev. it all depended on which client 
he was going to see. Sometimes we drove 
38 far as fifty, or even a hundred kilo¬ 
metres out of Paris. Many of Monsieur’s 
clients are very old and don’t come into 
town any more. Some of them live in 
beautiful chateaux_' 

'Did your employer talk to you on those 
journeys V 

'Sometimes, sir. He's a very good 
employer, not at all stuck-up and nearly 
always in a good mood.' 

'Did Madame ever go out in the morn¬ 
ings?’ 

'Practically never. Her maid. Claire, 
told me that she gets up very late Some¬ 
times even after lunch.' 

'What about the afternoon V 

*Moiu»ieur almost never needed me. 
He sta>'oJ In his office.’ 

'Didn't he drive himself ?’ 

'Swnetimes. But (hen he preferred to 
take the Fiat....' 

'What about Madame?' 

'She went out sometimes at about four 
or five o'clock. Without me or the cur. 
]i seems she would go to the cinema, 
usually to one of the local ones, and then 
she would take a taxi home.' 

'Didn't you find it odd that she never 
asked you to take her there or to come 
and fetch her afterwards ?’ 

'Yes, sir But it's none of my business.' 

’Does she even go out in the car with 
you ?* 

'Yes, once or twice a week.' 

'Where does she go?' 

'Not far. To the Kue de Ponthieu. She 
goes to a little English pub and stays 
(here quite a long time.' 

'Do you know the name of the pub?' 

'Yes, sir. It’s called the Pickwick .. 

'What state is she in when she comes 
out r 

The chauffeur hesitated, reluctant to 
answer the question. 

Ts she drunk ?’ Maigret insisted. 

'Sometimes I have to help her get into 
the car.' 

'Does she go straight home ?’ 

'Not always. Occasionally, she would 
ask me to take her to another bar, the one 
at the Hotel George V.' 

^as she alone when she came out of 
there too?* 

'Yes, sir.’ 

'Was she able to get back into the car ?' 

'I helped her, sir.’ 

'What about the evening?’ 

'She never went out in the evenings.' 

'Did your employer?’ 

‘He went out. but he didn’t use the 
cars. 1 think he preferred Co go by taxi.' 

'Did he £0 out eveiy night V 

'Oh no. Smietimes ne didn't go out for 
eight or ten days.' 





What is the secret of success 
of tndo-German partnershipt 


Th« combination of talents of 
the Indian and the Cerman 
peoples. Who ahafe a 
dedication lo democratic 
freedom, social justice and 
human welfare 


Over the pest 25 v^ars the 
peoples of India and the 
Federal Republic of Garmany 
have worked closely together. 
With evident success. 


INDO.GERMAN ECONOMIC REIATIONS 
AT A OALANCE : 


Economic assistance to India (upto Decembar 1571) 


•^Tachnical assistance 
IGrims) 

^Bilateral Capital AssisUoct 
(loam at concessional latts 
ol imerast and condition) 

—Muliiiateial Assiitanca 
(toans ihiough IDA) 


Rs. 07.7 Closes 


Rs 12S3.21 Crores 

Rs. 36 3 Crores 
(eppro) 


Total Volume of iiade between 
India and tha Feo^rai Rapubitc 
ol Germany 
(upto December 1971) 

Rs. 219.6 Crores 




Ths Psdsral Rspublio of Germany 
— ft dftpendftble Pftrtnar 


pautfr tttHi e«asaiH«o«AiAT>oassct)ON or *wa coftauun aswetu ones 

rieiaMHaueucosuiMeuir • i. HASTmes eoeev ouArTTtua? 





•And did he slay away (or a few days 
sometimes without coming h«ne V 

‘Yes, sir* 

‘Dkl you ever drive them anywhere 
together ?' 

‘Never, sir Except once, to a funeral 
That was three or four years ago_' 

He continued to pJay nervously with 
his top. which had a leather peak- His 
blue UTuhnm was im|)oc<-ably rut and his 
shoes shone like mirrors. 

‘What do you think of your employer's 

wife V 

He save a faint smile, obviously embar¬ 
rassed. 

Iki I have to tell you 1 It’s not my 
iIII8mess tu discuss her . Tm only the 
<h*mlTeur ‘ 

'How dkl she liehuve towards you?' 

‘It varied. Sometimes she never said 
i) word and she would purse her lips «u> 
If she were furious with me. At other 
tinws, shi» would call me her little Vito 
and ( hat the whole time_* 

‘Whal aliout ?' 

•It's hard to say. Maybe she'd say: 

'"1 wonder if I can twar this sort of 
life m ich longer.. ." 

'Or else, when she wanted me tu drive 
her home, she would say: 

• “Hack to the prison. Vito.,. "' 

‘Is that what sne called the flat in the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain ?’ 

Vi'S, whon she'd been to a few barx. 

* “You know, it’s only because of this 
pig of u boss of yours that I drink the 
way I do. Any woman would do the same 
In my place ..." 

'That sort of thing, you know....! 
lisleoed to her knit I never said .*)nything. 
I’m very fond of Monsieur.. ,' 

‘What alKiul her?’ 

‘1 prefiT not to answer that.' 

‘Ik) you rememk»er the 18th of Feb¬ 
ruary 

No. sir.’ 

'That was the tlay your employer left 
ihe h<ms<* for the last time.' 

He must have gone out by himself 
liecacsc he* didn't ask for the car.’ 

‘What do you do in the evenings?’ 

‘I read or elst‘ I watch television. I 
try to gel rid of my accent but I never 
:nanagc to . .* 

The tcletihone rang, interrupting the 
ronversition. Maigiet motioned to 
l«i|)ointe to answer it. 

'Vr.s . He’s here .JusI a moment..’ 

l/Htwliue uimed in Maigret : 

‘It’s the Police Commissioner for the 
XVth arrondUeinent. 

'Hello. Jadot... ' 

Maigret knew him and liked him very 
much. 

'I'm sorry to dlsturo you. Superinten¬ 
dent ..Rut 1 thought you’d m parti¬ 
cularly jnteresle<l in .what I have to tell 
.you — A Belgian bargeman called Jef 


Van Roeten was testing the motor of 
his boat at the Quai de Crenelle when 
the wash brought a body heating up to 
the surface. It gave him quite a snoex.. ’ 

"Did you Identify the body?’ 

‘His wallet was still in his trouser 
pocket... .Gerard Sabin-Levest^e. Does 
the name mean anything to you ?' 

'I’ll say it does ’ Are you on the spot ?' 

'Not yet. I wanted to tell you first. 
Who is he ?" 

*A Boulevard Saint-Germain solicitor. 
He's been missing for over a month. I'll 
see you there... .Thanks....’ 

Maigret CKit a second pipe in his pocket 
and turned to the chauffeur. 

*J won't be needing you any more foi 
the time being. You can go. "^hank you 
for your coKiperaiion.,.. ^ 

As soon as the t'hauffeur was gone. 
Maigret turned to i aixiinte : 

He's dead all right.' 

‘Sabin-Levesque V 

’’They've just fished the body out of the 
Seine at the Qual de Grenefle. Come 
with me . but tell the Criminal Identity 
Laboratory first....’ 

The little car threaded its way through 
a traffic jam and got to the Pont de 
Crenelle in record time. Below street 
level was the river wharf with its batrels 
and piles of timber and brick. Two or 
three barges were being unloaded. 

A crowd of fifty people jostled around 
an inert shape in the centre. A police¬ 
man was doing his best to keep them 
back. 

Jadot had already arrived. 

The deputy offiwr will be along 
soon....' 

‘Have you got the wallet ?' 

‘Here it is_' 

He handed the wallet to Maigret; it 
wax limp, xlimv am) water-logged, not 
surprisingly, t'here were three five- 
hundred franc notes and a few hundreds 
in it, an Klentity card and a driving 
licence. The ink had almost completely 
faded, but certain words were still leg* 
ible. 

‘Anything else ?’ 

‘Yes. A cheque-buok_’ 

'in his name ?' 

‘Yes.’ 

Maigret had been throwing a few covert 
glances at the sodden corpse lying stretch¬ 
ed out on the ground. As alw^s in such 
cases, he had to make a real effort of will 
to go any closer. 

The corpse's belly was bloated, like a 
distended wineskin. There was a gaping 
hole in the chest, leaving horrid whitish 
viscera exposed. The face had lost almost 
all human resemblance. 

’Lapointe, go and ring up Lecureur. 
Tell nim to come immediately_' 

He could not infiict such a sight on 
Nathalie. 



‘Where’s the bai^emari V 

Someone answered with a thick Flemish 
accent: 

‘I'm right here. Monsieur,..,’ 

‘How long ago did you moor your boat 
on this spot ?’ 

Almost two weeks. I only meant to 
stay for two days to unload my brkks, 
but my motor broke down. Fkwne 
mechanics came to repair it and it was 
a long job- They only finished thw 
morning. 

His naxen-haired wife stood by his 
side, holding a blond baby in her arms: 
she did not seem to understand French 
and was looking anxiously at the two 
men while they spoke. 

'At about three o’cUK*k. I decided to 
try out the motor because I want to 
return to Belgium tomorrow morning 
when IVe picked up a cargo of wine at 
Bercy — Something scemei) to 
st rut ting the motor... then, when it 
started up, the body ^^uddenlv shot up to 
the surface ...Jt must have got caught 
in the anchor or in the proi>olIer, which 
explains why it's all cut o|>en like that 
• Not my lucky day. sir.. ’ 

Oron, the defnily rtficer, couldn't have 
l)ocn more than thirty vears old. He was 
very smartly-dressed and disiinguishctl- 
looKing. 

'Who is it ?' ho asked, after shaking 
hands with Maigret. 

'Someone who disapjjeared over a 
month ago. Sabin-Levesque, a Boule¬ 
vard Saint-Germain solicitor. ..' 

'Had he swindled his clients?’ 

*H would seem not.' 

‘Did he have any reason for wanting 
t4i kill himself?' 

T don't think so. The last person if) 
sec him alive was a nightclub hostess..’ 

'Murder then ?' 

‘Very likely.’ 

‘Committed right here ?' 

‘1 don't think he'd have let anyone 
bring him to the banks of the Mine 
alive. He was no fool.. Hello, Grenier 
... I've some dirty work for you to 
do.... ’ 

‘I’ve seen it.,. 

Doctor Greniei belonged to the new 
breed of forensic ex|>€rt8, 

'] can’t do anything here. Not much 
use in my giving a coroner's verdict of 
death, since it’s fairly obvious,..,’ 

The Forensic Institute had sent a 
$:|ieciaL van to collect the body, but it had 
to wait until the Criminal Identity 
photographers had done their work 
Lecureur soon arrived and walked down 
the stone steps which led to the wharf. 

Maigret pointed to the shapeless heap, 
which gave of! a nauseating smell. 

Will you confirm that it really » 
him..?’ 

to bo 
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They’ve used only 2.0 % of what 1 have 



There’s still 80%in me.’ 


hen lt*6 ea8y to fix an appointmenC with 
busy stars like Jaya Bhaduri, Amitabh 
Bachchan and Shatnighan Sinha, one 
would have thought that to meet a 
relatively less active artiste like Siirti 
would Kave been much easier. But no. 
Bverv time 1 telephoned it was "Simrs 
5ut for dinner" or ’‘Simi's* shooting" or 
even if she was at home, her mother 
chose to speak for her. When Simi finally 
came on the line, it was to give me an 
appointment to ring her up two days 
later to Ax up the actual inter\’lew t fJf 
it sounds complicated to you. inLigine 
my predicament!) Before the Anal time 
wdii given, Sim I said : "You mean yju'll 
need u WHOKR hour?" 

To top it all. I turned up at h-ic o'nce 
on the dot, only to hear her servan' snv 
"Simi’a not at homeKut Simi was in 
rind attributed her servant's odd behnv 
inur to the constant nuisance the neigh 
iNjuring college girls make of themselves 
by going to her house. 

Though a good artiste. Simi has been 
seen on the screen only in spurts — a 'Do 
Dacian’ here and a 'Saalhi' there (both 
of which won her coveted awards as tiv 
best supporting actress). When slie 
re^’eived acclaim as a full-Aedged 

actress in Raj Kapoor’s 'Mera Naam 
Joker', one thought Simi would now lie 
regarded as real box-office timber and 
would be able to shed the "support!tig'* 
image. But things didn’t quite work out 
that way. There was 'Seerna* where the 
whole story revolved round her. but there 
was an awful 'Anokhee Pehchan’. too, 
where she played second Addle to a new¬ 
comer like Raakhee. followed by another 
leading role in 'Pasand Apni Apni'. All 
three Alms didn't click at the box-office. 

*'As an actress, I’ve done everything 
in my capacity to give full justice to my 
roles. ] live my characters. But it has 
it’s repercussions. Take 'Seema' for 
example. It was a great strain, because 
I never resort to glycerine tears. Crying 
twenty times a day can be truly trying! 
Believe It or not. 11 took me a whole vear 
to outlive the ‘Seema’ character! V?hen 
the Aim didn't do well, 1 realised how 
foolish 1 had been. Though I deckled 
never again to take my roles that seriously, 
1 still indulge in it off and on. 

"1 didn't like 'Anokhee Pehchan* frm 
the start We people sometimes have to 
w'ork in Alms we don't quite like — may¬ 
be for the money. 

"And 'Pasand Apni Apni'. I’m surprised 
the film was ev^n completed and releas¬ 
ed". Made by a couple of inexperien^ 
film-makers, the unit landed in England. 


only to And that their promised financier 
had fled ! 

Over the years. Simi has learnt to do 
her own make-up (she even runs her own 
beauty column m a weekly). To Simi, a 
good actress is one who won't let any¬ 
thing come in the way of her executing 
her role to the fullest extent possible — 
least of all, unwarranted inhibition. "But 
our aefresaes had belter continue being 
inhibited They don’t have anything 
good to reveal under their clothes 

Of course that puts Simi at a real 
advantage. Tall and poised, sophisticat¬ 
ed to her Anger llpa, Simi has the natural 
grace of a model and a figure to maloh. 

Simi has worked under top directors. 
"I can't compare Rouks. Kay. Raj Kapoor 
and HrLshikesh Mukheree. It’s like try¬ 
ing to compare four different l professions. 
But I think Hri^lda would be better off 
if he concentrated on one venture at n 
time. I think he'll happier, too". 

In spite of having worked with direc¬ 
tors of such high calibre. Simi feels 
"There’s still 80% In me. They’ve been 
able to use only 20% of what 1 have. Early 
in life r expressed my emotions through 
poetry. Later, I found that writing, wafi 
not sufficient. 1 needed a stronger outlet 
— acting. If I hadn't become an actress, 
I'd probably have been a vegetable! 

Haj Kapoor rates high on her list of men 
she admires. "He's such a thorough 
gentleman. You've got to know him well 
to understand him. to know what he really 
is”. Among the new crop of stars, she 
feels onlv Rajesh Khanna can claim a por¬ 
tion of her ailmimtluii "He's a real 
gentleman". Raaj Kumar, Dharmendra 
and Shatru she dismissed with a shrug 
of her shoulders. "Amitabh Bachchan, I 
liked him on the screen. In real life he 
gets under my skin. 

Simi, for the first time, will be seen 
with Amitabh (along with Rajesh Khanna 
and Rekha) in Hrishikesh Mukherjee’s 
‘Nam^ Haram'. Her other assignments 
(5-6 films on band) include an exciting 
FFC-finaiwed film in which she pUys 
the main character. 

Slmi's main pastimes are riding and 
ewiniming. "I Jove animals", abe derlar* 

ed. as her three poodles woofed into the 
Tootn (one of them is blind). 

"If I had three wishes, I'd wish for the 
happiness of my family. My cloee friends 
And a nice happy future for myself. 

Regarding y^r nice, happy future* 
don't you ever think of marriage. 
"Think of marriage? I’m all set to ge< 
married. You lust get me a super guy. 

N. BHARATHI. 











actress who sent ner 
ittle nephew to the movie 
vas surprised to see him 
vtum quickly. She re- 
ounted with excitement: 
'You know, he said he sold 
lie Rs. 2.10 p. ticket for 
Is. 1.75 p, Por the first 
ime, I have seen the 
'black" price of a cinema 
ickel deprecated and resakl 
or a loss t" She was ^reet- 
d, of course, with cheers to 
hat one. 

taakhcr is going to be a 
namnia by New Year, She 
las startni taking on the 
merest uf a young, excited, 
nothcr-lO“bo, Rapa Gulwr, 
Uxxiing her with books on 
labies, before • and > after 
ilans, is as happy. Kaakhee 
earned him the haby might 
ook like Khatija twr con- 
itant companion, iiccause 
the keep» looking at Khatija 
nslead of him and he is 
ilwaya leaving home early 
or work. Superstition says 
i baby resembles the person 
he mother most looks at. 

•ock who was talking! 
>halrughan Sinha was 
ihoving the poor director 
irmind, refusing to let the 
viltain of the movie hit him 
in a fight-scene "The villain 

diotild not touch my body_ 

I won’t have it. Lei him 
point a pL«tol at me, I won't 
mind". The shot had to be 
abandoncxi a» well as the 
shooting cancelled (not to 
mention the loss to the pro¬ 
ducer) and the mighty, 
villain-just -tome<l-hero-anil• 
not • quite-made - it coolly 
drove off, ego untouchetl. 

A not her pa in-in-lhe -neck 

star is the Tempera mental 
Tanuja, She misses her 
schedules more than fo-ir 
times .1 monlh and. lo every 
producer, excuses herself 
saying "I have Sarkfon 
trouble". Then the producer 
goes to her room with con¬ 
cern to find out if she is any 
better, she'd be sitting cross- 
legged amidst guffaws and 
bawdy jokes, cigarettes, etc,, 
playing cards with friends. 
'Us just (hat Tanu is care^ 
22 less, she is such a wonderful 
artiste she could have reach- 
, ed the jop long ago ^ she's 



o* 


neglected her career and 
taken life too easy", said one 
of her producers. Tch, tch 
Tanu! 

Rajesh and Dimple left for 
their twmeymoon on a far- 
from-honcy mood. No one 
was told, no flash-publicity, 
there were just four close 
friends to see them off. The 
trouble started in Kashmir. 
Dimple was in Chintu’s ro«n 
when he trunk-called! 


Poona's Blue Diamond Hotel 
housed quite a few filmi cus¬ 
tomers. Most prominent pair, 
of course: Jaya Bhaduri 
and Amiubh Bachhan. She 
w'as shooting, and he ? Seems 
he was mostly doing chau- 
ffuer duty, taking her to her 
sets in the morning, meeting 
her at lunch and bringing 
her back to the hotel aiier 
pack-up. 

Lambu driver may have 
found company with swing¬ 
ing Simi, who was also 
there with Mamma and 
maid; anticipating male 
company she had brought 
along her two-piece bathing 
suit Off-work hours fou*.d 
her in the pool with who 


you think ? Kiran Kumar, 
yanking and shoving her 
legs In mischievous teenage- 
fun. But Siml always 
likes to act younger than her 
age ^ Klran is such a baccha 
compared to her, their water- 
sport could only be likened 
to didi-chhotu relationship. 

Nude-wave creator B. K. 
Ishara waf also in Poona, 
hammering away at his lat¬ 
est quickie that's ail he ever 
produces with new stars Par- 
veen Babi and cricketer 
Salim Durrani Sweaty, 
smelly Baburam — that's 
his name — barefoot and 
impatient was. as usual, 
rushing his technicians. 
Just one-day old on the 
sets, new girl Parveen 
(didn’t even know her 
name, had to find out) sat 
with Salim making pouty, 

R small-talk. She has a 
> ieam about the ways 
of the trade for she was 
complainiM loudly to 
Salim: "l^t lighting man 
of Ishara’a, he's so slow, 
he's taking more than an 
houri" She doesn’t know 
that greater stars hatch 
hours in make-up moms 
waiting for lighting changes 
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10 Aocwni Qraak aaa'i anguHmg ahip'c prow (Of 
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11 Bandana, ona frownad on in poMa eomp^T (7) 

20 It might upaal a V ayca (6) 

SI Cat; namt for a woman that gate ar croaa? (6) 

24 Put up w4ih a rvda fallow (5) 

20 Jock'a nap. a nap twiea cut mod at Md <4) 
n What thia bird muai bawva of in Parw 44) 
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ARIES <Mveh 2T — Apfll 20) 
You art now on iho brink 
Of foveurabio tldoo tud you 
will oxporloAco ouccow In 
moil of your uptoonauno*. 
Tho Hrai baif of iho woak 
may opon tko gatoa of your 
fortune In office. Eacumlorw 
anO tntertainmanta are Jliialy. 
If you are aingla and In love, 
(ha eWers nay tvm In your 
favour. Thoaa who have 
(afem in aipraaalva ana may 
And the month everdfut artd 
momanioui. Avoid travelling 




TAURUS <A»ni 2V May 20) 
New invettmenis and freah 
coniraeta inay fleurlih. Men 
In aervlce may not find cotk 
gar>lai atmoaphere al work. 
Some bualoeaaman are likely 
to be bitaaed with unaipeciad 
gaina la bualneaa. Ariiata. 
recepfiomata and advenialng 
eaecutlvea are undar favour^ 
able atara. Thara fa a HkaH* 
hood of pwaaure inpa (o placaa 
of hiitorical importance wHh 
your frienda. 8e oeuttoua in 
deeiing with (he oppoaHe aei. 



GEMINI (May 21 ~ Juot 20) 
Thit la a week when you 
need to aupervlae your collaa< 
guea and laaociatea with 
care • ff you are In Goverrv 
men! aarviee doaervirtg pf> 
motiona may be deleyed 
Suaineaa eaecutivea I You will 
come out aucceaaful in moat 
Ol your undertaklngg. If you 
are aingie. interealMig love Ma 
are developing unknown to 
you. Even if you are married 
you Will become romantically 
Invotved. 



CANCER (June 21 July 21) 
This weak may bring some 
i'oubleaome avenis in your 
famtly atfeira. If you are in 
politics you am going to lace 
public disfavour. Businoao' 
men and Industrialtata I you 
will find youraeit In anaious 
aiaie of mind. If yog are in 
aervKe take extra care In die* 
charging your duflaa. Delay 
and diaeppoiniment could 
hardly be ruled out. The 
health of your children may 
cause mild concern. • 



LEO (July 22 — Aug. 21) 
You ere going to be on top 
Of yovr fonn diia week. Finan> 
dally this dll be an encep' 
nonaily lucky period. Bvdnew 
tripe mey fuMl your aime and 
aepirattone. H you are m ser. 
Mca be watchful and guard 
your peaWon. Gusineaa axecu* 
Hvea 1 pome auddtn krct^ 
dtvelopmeM will taka place 
In your office. Rereona in 
joint family will axperiance 
good chan^ m ralailons wtffi 
family 



YTRGO (Aug. 22 » Sept. 22) 
Fatigua m to prasaum of 
work could ba an irnponam 
factor Ihle week. Rroape^ 
for finance ere aovnd. Persons 
In Ooverruheni aarvfce may 
have fwddan upHft. Monday 
and Friday may ciuaa aoma 
obsCaciaa on profetaionai 
sphere. H you are In any 
research and d a valopment 
work auccaaa wlJl coma lo 
you vary aeafiy on Tuesday. 
Health of your apouae and 
children mey ceuse eniilet); 



LIBRA (SapL 23 — Ocl 22) 
A getWraify kicky and go^ 
week. The tide ot fortune will 
be flowing strongly in your 
fevour, Aaaodatea end cotiea* 
gues win be pleaaihgfy co> 
operetlve end Is e time 
w^n to pueh eheed. However, 
R la wiaa lo take extra care m 
money dealings and In enter* 
prises. Prolessionsis end busl* 
nessmen will koep around 
average levsit. H you are m 
aervlce, some favourable 
changes art likely. 



SCORPIO (Oct. 23 — Nov. 22) 
This is pfobebty the best 
week of the month lor eii 

onanelet eeiivHies. There are 
better chances for apeculatton. 
If you are in servlee you will 
ba benafmed much. Social 
workers wfH be abla to rise 
to new helghta. H you are 
suffering from chronic dtoeeees 
conaMereblt relief may be 
expected. If you are unmarried 
develop en optknisile eutteok 
M deeiing with ihe opposite sex 
— you srin succeed. 


SAQITTARfU6(Nev.23-0ec. 20) 

Regerding domestic matters, 
thia tt outrfghi an unfavour* 
abla weak. If you are In 
aer^e, you will proaper wall 
thta week. There may ba 
ample opportunlliee to Improve 
your statue end Income, ff you 
ere In business, unforeseen 
obeleclae in the emooth flow 
of actfvlUes. fhdustrlaIrSU f 
notable gelne artd advenes 
ment can hardly be made. If 
you are single •. romerce 
In any form should be avoided. 



CAPRICORN (Dec. 21—Jan. IP) 
From the very beginning of 
the week you may have your 
own griavancas and thwarted 
ambitions. The wesk »s not 
favourable tor porsotit In 
service. Businessmen I there 
le a Hkaiiheod of conflicts 
witti Income tax authorities. 
A\mld joking at the axpertse cl 
others *- you are likely to be 
equally crriiciaed ar>d outwKlad 
^ omers. Man In politics 
may bt vMUma of laisa 
charges or secret artmity. 



AQUARIUS gan. 20 — Fab. 16) 
In different ways your tor- 
turte will taka upward turn. 
There will ba lew axpenae 
and your Inoome will improve. 
Indusiriallats I newly alerted 
inouatry may not have deaired 
davelopmenta . BMlnssamen 1 
somehow you will be able to 
manege with the present 
trend and achieve your object. 
Health ol your spouse may 
cause worry. There Is i 
possibility of Inlurlss through 
shsrp Instruments. 



PISCES (Feb. 19 — March 20) 
Unfavourable influences of 
planota are over now. This 

week wJlf bring about e greet¬ 
er underetariding with your 
partners. Avoid conflict with 
seniors. Industriaflats ( troubles 
with workers and from govern¬ 
mental authorHIes IndlcaM. 
Thera are good signs lor thoaa 
who are In aervlce. An erv 
coureging letter may ba 
expected. For unnamed per¬ 
sons this woek If favourable for 
love affaira. 
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Vrabhiit Ranjun Sarkar was br>Tr at 
Jamalpur on April 1. 1923, the eldest 
son of late Mr I^kshmi Narayan 
Sarkar. abo an accounts clerk in the rail¬ 
way workshop. The father had gained 
po^larity m the town by running a 
free homoeopathic dispensary and in a 
way the Sarkar family was already be¬ 
coming the focus of the collective uncon¬ 
scious of the poor and distressed people 
around. As a Marg publication on the 
Baba puts it, “the entire population of 
Jamalpur took a keen and intimate 
interest in his (Lakshmi Narayan's) 
family and its progress. A son for him 
was almost eve^body 's wi^." The irnage 
and the hope were further reiriforced by 
astrologers who read the stars of the 
new-born son. Thev were themselves 
baffled by the Inherent contradictions of 
their own readings,, for the horoscope 
4 showed that the boy would bring 
tremendous fame to the family and yet 
he would have nothing to do with the 



family; that he had the qualities of a 
king and yet he would be a Sadhu. 

^ Acharya Jagadishvarananda AvadhuU, 
who calls himself the “Marg P.R.O. for 
the w'hole world", keeps repeating that it 
is the command of the Baba to spread 
only his ideolc^ and never talk about 
his miracles. Ine Avadhutas consist¬ 
ently refuse to Ulk about the miraculous 
powers of Anandamurtiji and vet their 
own book on the Baba b packed with 
stones id miracles and isychic spells 
cast on his "sons and dau^tera". The 
automatic learning of long ^iva mantras 
when he was a little bov of four; his 
awe-inspiring account of his room pack¬ 
ed with known and unknown organisms; 
the weird tale of being carried by a rag¬ 
ing storm to the banks of the Gann, 
mites away from where he lived, to oe 
confronted by Lord Shiva; a hunter’s 
story how he- had seen a tiger carry¬ 
ing the little boy Prabhat Ran)an to a 
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hill'top — all these and more were the 
siMft on whkh the legend grew. Even 
as a boy he is said to have wandered 
alone among the rumd hiJls which flank 
the shabby town. For hours he would 
sit and brood on a tiger's grave set 
amidst the wilderness of a ^rawling 
maidan at the foothills. On a visit to 
Bamunpara, his native village in Burd' 
wan district, Prabhat Ranjan would 
spend hours lying quietly in his bed and 
on being quesUoned be would ask not to 
be disturb^ '‘as he was seeing the past 
history of the Universe”. Undoubl^ly 

a precocious child, by the time he joined 
the Jamalpur Railway High School he is 
said to have become a “moving diction¬ 
ary” with an uncanny knack for pkkii^ 
dilTerent languages. His interest in 
Tantra perhaps arose frcsn his stay in 
Calcutta with his maternal uncle who 
was said to be a highly evolved Tanirika. 

HU father died while he wu still at 
school and in some years the pressures 


of family burden grew so heavy that 
PraUiat Ranjan was obliged to break off 
his college education in Calcutta and 
return to Jamalpur to work as an 
accounts clerk in the Railway Workshop. 

It must have been hard to go back to the 
miserable confines of the Tower middle- 
class Hindu family, to the dreary routine 
of life amidst the gray sameness of the 
colony's tenements, rows upon rows of 
them built back to back where thousands 
of foceless pe<^le lived In misery. He 
renewed his wanderings among the hills 
aivl iment hours amidEt the wi&eme&s of 
the Valley of Death, his mind all the 
lime woriting on a “big project”. Stories 
about his miraculous pcwers and clair¬ 
voyance had alnady gone around, but 
then a remarkable epl^ established 
him at a soothsayer. 

The story goes that the Chief of the 
Workshop, an Englishman, one day went 5 
to ICr. Sarkar and asked If he could tell 
htan anything about his wife who was 



«?verejy ill r En|?land. The doctors had 
not b^n able to diagnose the exact ail¬ 
ment but were of the opinion that the 
only way to relieve the l^y of her acute 
pain was to remove a kidney. Mr. Sarkar 
closed his eyes for a moment and then 
reassur^ the distressed husband that 
there was nothing to worry about, that 
only a minor operation would be neceS' 
sary. Some months later the lady 
arrived at Jamalpur in the best of health. 
The grateful Englishman invited Sarkar 
to his house for tea. The moment his 
wife saw Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar she was 
overwhelmed, and tears streaming down 
her cheeks, told her husband that it 
was this very Indian doctor who had 
argued with the British doctors and 
finally dissuaded them from removing her 
kidney. This stunned the Workshop 
Chief who knew that Sarkar had not 
gone out of Jamalpur even for a day. 

Soon Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar was all 


set on his "spirituar* adventure. The 
times and the milieu in which he lived 
were just right for the “project” he had 
in mind. It was a time of political dis¬ 
illusion, rooted in the breakdown of faith 
in democracy» socialism, and the general 
secular order borrowed from the West 
Cof^ption and rot had entered so deep 
into Che body politic by the mid-Fifties, 
specially in Bihar, and the frustration in 
the middle<la$s wage-earners in the 
small towns was so deep that anyone 
who promised to deliver them from the 
morass was sure to be met moie than 
half-way. fn the early Fifties Mr. Sarkar 
started picking and choosing a few per¬ 
sons from those around him for teaching 
them Sadhana. He began telling people 
that the reestablishment of morality and 
the remaking of Man were his hrsl 
concern. 

Fur small men, each caught up in his 
own little struggle fot survival, rrabhat 
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Eanjan's erudition and width of know¬ 
ledge were almoet staggering. was 
m>^lf a graduate but ] could never 
believe anytmlv could be so wise and 
learned." said Acharya Daarath Singh, a 
school teacher at Jamalpur who came 
into contact with Sarkar in the early days 
of the Marg and soon got himself initi¬ 
ated. His sunken eyes closed in humility 
as he said, "I felt I knew nothing." 

Has he had any experience of Ananda- 
murtiji's spiritual powers? After a pause 
he says. '^Once I committed a mistake 
and I was thinking of asking Baba to 
give me the punishment Every evening 
naba used to walk with a group of four 
followers to the tiger’s grave where he 
sat till late in the night talking to them. 
Often I joined him and that evening I 
thought I would confess to him. But 
before I could say anything. Baba said. 
'Dasrath, if anybody realiMS hl$ own 
mistake that is his punishment' I was 

'VKley oi Death* IN m at Jamavw. 



taken aback. Yes, he knows everyti»ing." ■ 
Again his eyes close in reverence. ■ 
Sitting outside No. 338.1 talked to Mr. ■ 
M. K- Roychoudhary, a colleague of P 
Sarkar from his clerical da vs. Though a i 
non-Margi. Mr. Roychoudhar)’ too had I 
come under the spell of SarkaPs "ocean-1 
like knowledge". He has had no personal i 
experience m Sarkar’s spiritual prowess, fa 
but says he was bewildered by his I 
"fantastic memory" and ability to speak I 
different languages. When taken on a | 
streU^er to the Special Magistrate’s 
court on Seplember 18. 1972, Co give his 
testimony, ^rkar claimed he knew 200 
languages and could make his syteynt 
in any one of them, but he preferred to 
do it in "Cambridge English’ Exempted 
from appearing in the court regularly on 

F inds of health, the only other umc 
was taken to the court was in June 
1972 for his identification by Madhaw- 
ananda Avadhula, who has turned 
Government approver. 

It was amaaing, says Mr, Roychou¬ 
dhary, how Sarkar could give the Bmall- 
esi details of canals and rivers in places 
he had never visited himself. He cannot 
imagine that a man as kind and with 
such deep human 
indulge in cruelly. 

For the first time, on November 7, 
1954. a small group of people — "all 
treading the same path" as ^rkar told 
them — gathered in Quarter No. 338 of 
the Rampur Railway Colony- By the 
lime they gathered next, a few davs later, 
they hac all come under the spell of the 
"Preceptor". A conscious display of 
hypnotic powers brought them down to 
his feel, oocm afterwards he revealed to 
the "initialed ones" his plans of entrust' 
ing them with the task of "carrying the 
rest of the world with them on the path 
of bliss". The seed had been laid- 
On January 9, 1955, the Ananda Marg 
was bom, with nine followers. In Quarter 
No. 339 the first Dharma Maha Chakra 
was held, followed by a "MUits Bhoj" 
when "Baba personally came out to see 
if every one had taken his food". The 
Father had arrived. He himself never 
became a Sanyasin. "Elevated souls 
don’t have to be Sanyasins," say his 
followers. "He was never initialed by 
anybody." The whole complex design of 
miracles and mystic events around the 
central figure, reminiscent of a setting 
like the Aninachalam made holv by the 
life and teachings of Ramana Mahurshi 
had started ctming into full play. 

But what realty was the Ananda 
Harg 'a philosophy' and what was it out 
to achieve ? 

A dose look at the ideals and tenets 


of notional pkked up from nearly every 
religious tradition of India, from the 
ancients down to the modems, woHted 
into a general pattern of humanistic 
ideology The analysis of the process oi 
social evolution mered by the Uarg 
smacks of a half-baked variety of Mancist 
interpretation of historv, too. Out of this 
emerges Sarkar's ideal of the Sadvipra, 
the authentic man of vision, whose 
sovereign rule over the world he has 
lieen sent to inaugurate. All through the 
deuiled account of these ideals, one can 
sense a strong undercurrent of belief in 
the imminent approach of a millenium, 
the vision of a descent of heaven on earth 
which the Marg is about to help fulfil 
There is an ever-present distinction here 
between the real thing and the pseudo 
0 T\e, the implicit suggestion that here in 
the Man ana his Marg lies the authentic 
Person and the true Movement which is 
destined to lead the people out of the 
prcsent<ldy darkness ar>d misery. There 
U too a continuing emi^iasis on the 
themes of “Class" and "Caste", which 
show^ again and again how the Marg 
tries 10 build an eclectic ideology out oi 
notions and theories derived or drawn 
fiwn thought-worlds that arc completely 
discordant and irreconcilable by their 
very nature. 

In trying to make thU neardmpossible 
marnaj^ of ideals, the entire framework 
begins to bristle with contradictions and 
dimculties for which there could not be 
any real defence. All along, the Theore¬ 
tician indulge in a strange and exasperat¬ 
ing combination of faith and reason, lead¬ 
ing finally to the need for what is describ¬ 
ed as a spiritual revolution, a complete 
reordering of the socio-econMnic 
structure to be undertaken by a powerful 
group of spiritual severs, sadhakas. 
who would think and act completely dis¬ 
interestedly and thus transform the entire 
social order. 

The way that this impossible union of 
political and religious ideals is attempt¬ 
ed is best and most dearly seen in the 
Marg *s central theory of Progresstve 
Utilisation, what is popularly and for the 
purposes of propaganda known as PROUT- 
This basic tenet has five fundamental 
principles in turn, which are clearly a 
cross between the socialist and totalitar¬ 
ian approaches to the government of 
society. While individuals are forbidden 
lu accumulate wealth without Uie expr» 
permission of the "collecUve body", the 
very next tenet lays down that *^re 
should be maximum utilisation and 
rational distribution all mundane, 
supramundanc and spiritual potentiali¬ 
ties of the universe". The ihiid com- 
g mandment U etlll p)ore an instance of 
confusion worse confounded in its phras¬ 
ing and must be sampled directly: 



Acharya Ja 0 eOi$nvwantnd« Avadhutt tUnm a po^r 


'There should be maximum utilisation 
of all physical, metaphysical and spiritual 
potentialities of unit and collective body 
of human society." 

As one reads the next canon of PROUT. 
one has an immediate sense of what 
linguists and semanticists mean when they 
talk about the terribly inadequate medium 
that language can w, defeating its own 
central purpose of communication: 

*n>ere ^ould be a proper adjustment 
amongst these physical, metaphysical 
mundane, supramundane. and spiritual 
utiliations." 

By the time one reaches the fifth and 
last tenet of PROUT, one really over¬ 
reaches the boundaries of meaning, being 
1^ with the vaguest sense of w&t it is 
all about: 

'The method of utilisation should vary 
in accwriance with the change of time, 
space, person and Xhe utilisation should 
be of progressive nature." 

With that kind of thing before one, one 
cannot help feeling, even with the best 
will in the world, that the entire ideology 
is an exercise in the art of prevarication, 
and a poor e^rcise at that! No wonder 
that in the denouement, enough loof^* 
holes in the mtem were left, so tiut what 
transpired in the cross-examinations 
regarding the ideology and the connexions 
between the different wings of the Marg 



now looks like a thorough wash-out. 

All the saine» the Marg grew rapidly 
— in strength, wealth and influence In 
19U2, Anandamurtiji ‘^created" the flrst 
Avadhutae, whose number is now nearly 
a thousand. A little later caine the Ava- 
dhutikas. A yr;ar later the first llarg 
school was established; now there are 
nearly 400 of them all over the country. 
Ananda Nagar, too, was established in 
1963. In due course, came an Engineer- 
ing College at Ananda Nagar, a Women s 
Relief Department, Tribal Welfare 
Centres, the Marg Relief Socie^, the 
Education, Rebef and Welfare Section 
lERAWS) and finally in 1970 the Ananda 
Marg Universal Relief Team (AMURT). 

In }966, the first Avadhuta went 
abroad to spread the Marg ideology. 
Since then they daim to have gained a 
Urge following in 33 countries U the 
world, including the U.S.A., Canada, 
Argentina, Mexico. West Germany, U.K.. 
Hollandi Italy, France, Jar^, AustiaJia, 
Philippines, IndMtesia, South Korea, 
Fonnosa, ^ngapur and Nepal. 

The Marg claims it has at least 30 lakh 
followers in India alone. They are mostly 
from the lower middle class in urban 
areas, but many officials, army men, 
doctors and engineers are alao ki^n to 
be Margls, although they are keeping a 
low posture at the mtsnent because of the 


GovemmenVs altitude. Kew, if an>, 
Government employees today would 
make bold to say that they are* believers 
in the cult. 

But where does the Marg get all the 
money to sustain its huge organieation ^ 
According to prosecution witness Vishok- 
ananda. the Marg had received dona* 
tions from followers in foreign countries 
and acme critics even allege (hat It has 
been getting money from tne CIA. Bui 
all this is stoutly denied by the Marg 
They say it is almost compulsory for the 
30 bkh followers of the Marg to donate 
at least two per cent of their income every 
month. “Besides, our life is so austere,^’ 
say (he AvadhuLis. “and we are also able 
to raise quite a bit from our priced publi* 
rations.” 

But what they deny most stoutly is that 
the Marg has anything to do with politics 
or that it is working to bring aoout a 
violent revolution in the country, Ananda- 
murtiji. they Insist, has only given a 
socio-political theory; it is not for the 
Marg to translate it into action. But 
whai about the Proutist Bloc of India ? 
When asked about the PBI and other 
branches of the Marg in the court, Sarkar 
said : ”1 am founder president of Ananda 
Marg Pracharak Rangh. Ananda Marg 
is a cult. I do not know Seva Dharma 
Mission, Progressive Federation of India, 
Proutist Bloc of India and Vishwa Shanti 
Seva. They are not branches of Ananda 
Marg nor affiliated with it.” And yet 
Sarur's own defence counael, the noted 
criminal lawyer Nageshwar Prasad< said 
during his argument in the court that 
”Guniji was Instrumental in giving birth 
to the Proutist Bloc of India ...and 
therefm, his rivals had decided to 
silence him.” When faced with this 
obvious contradiction, the Avadhutas 
would insist that you must distinguish 
between Ananda Margis and the Ananda 
Marg . 'Thoee who run the PB! may 
be followers of the Marga but the Marga 
has nothing to do with the PBI.” 

But the conscious denial ^ any political 
dimension itself shows how frtgn its 
incnition the movement cairied like a 
deadly worm within, or a seed of decay, 
an obsession with politics — aonethlng 
that came out in the eventual aeries of 
defections, inCr^es and alleged reprisals. 
The conscious building up of the image 
of the Master, models cm the life ol 
teachers like Ramkrlshna and others the 
exclusive emphasiB on “Baba Mama 
KevaUm”, the conscious playing on the 
(laditional mythic and apocalyptk images 
— all these point to the inherent charac¬ 
ter of the entire cult and iu final, near- 
pathetic end in the fate of the Master. 
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The sabse khaas baat is the Hema Ualini's "torren trip'* for which, she 
took off recently. Her U-rific success U making her talk higfa>and- 
mighty — the very same girt who had to be pushed by her Amma to 
say a few words at meets. What's more, she has taken on an Iwangy 
American accent. And more . she loses her temper and keeps showing 
her irritation (in English). A person who came to see her off asked : 

“What are your poor producers going to do when you go away for two 
months ?’* She was working her feet off with double shifts, etc. '*0 let 
them go to hell! Let them suffer making me suffer like this !'* She 
had just sent a message to a producer telling him ^'d like to rest on 
the nay of her departure and had to pack besides — but he insist^ 
on her completing the dubbing. "These fools think I am going away 
for good or something, the way they've made me rush with my ahlfta . 

Price of being hero^uff! She was dubbing till seven^thirty in the 
evening and nve hours later boarded her plane with ni^tmares of 
fllmwallas chasing her up the ramp! 

The word here is ''akhdoo** for a person who has cultivated snobbishness 
and become hoity-toity (a la Hema). Latest victim 1$ writer-director 
Gulsar — who is not only like that to workers and colleagues who've 
known him as a meek, unassuming fellow — but rumours insist his 
new bride Raakhee is firwling the going a bit bumpy too, especially 
since his old chamchaa and a well-known chamchi keep coming &tween 
the newly-wedded couple. 


Sumeev Kumar is the quietest, slickest operator jn town, so says a girl 
who has been (may be still U occasionally) in dose touch with him. 
He maintain that bhola-bhala image because the man hales giving 
mils to his dales, like taking them out, being seen with them, ole Stt 
this gal, he on y for the real thing. And peraonally Sanjeev, like 
Sv . 1 ^*? klckiM up controversy merely to be seen in print. 

The Nutan-sUpping-SanJeev incident, the proposeI to-Waheeda Rehman 
swry, her re^tion of him, and now recently the proposai-to-H^na 
Malmi which was also rejected. In Hema's words: "These fellows 
are mad, they )l publicly sUte anything that comes lo their head just 
for the publicity. The big story he gave and got published In a 
magasme was rubbish. Cooked-up stuffT ^ 

His latest gimmick. Giving stories denying a romance with Aniu 
Mohendra and reaffirming strong ties with her in others. Gimmicks 
will the undoing of this man. Perhaps he just can't help it He 
started life in stunt-films f 



There is a pot-bellied proaucer called Ram Dayal who gained fame with 
his "Do Raha", which pushed Radha Saluja into Rape-girl prominence 
He hai made another controversial film called "Prabhat" wheae advance 
reports sing tall merit for heroine Zahlda. But the poi-belly is going 
on a rampage, escorting his "new find" Jal Kaushalya, with whom he 
is a ilUle more than friendly, and.asking everyone to give her a booM 
to play down Zahida's truly commanding performance. Said a cynic’ 
dkjfusted at the personal publicity campaign : '*He desenu a headline 
FllB^mal^^romotee sweethcaii. not heart of the Film f" 



1 CHAKRASANA 



Chakrasaru}: ^Und Mraiffhl. Le^ to¬ 
gether. Arms wirtenpread. Raise one arm, 
the other lowered till it touches the knee. 
Lower trunk sideways till aUnoet at right 
angles to your leg, as shown in sketch 1. 
Count to 10 slowly, come uu straight 
again. Now do the same with the other 
hand. 

Vrikshcsana: Stand straight. Bring 
right leg up and touch crot^ with the 
heel of your feet. Interlock hngers, raise 
hands, with enjoined palm.^ facing up¬ 
wards. Count upto 10 and come back u> 
former position. Don’t forget to thrust out 
knee straight without bending Do 
exercise with the ocher foot. You might 
lose your balance in the beginning when 
you are practising this exercise, so do it 
against tne wall for support 

Pasekimatana: Sit on the fioor. Bring 
knees forward to your stomach, clutch toes 
with index finger. Otkc you have a good 
grip, stretch out one foot till leg Is straight 
in front of you. This hurts like mad in 
the beginning. You may bend your knees 
a little till you master this exercise. (While 
one leg is being stretched, your other leg 
is still bent and clutched with your index 
finger. Your head will be bent fcHvard 
to facilitate reaching your toes with your 
hands). Count to 10 and Inlng foot back 
to original position. Now do the same 
exercise with the other leg. Stretch both 
legs out straight Breathe out, bend for¬ 
ward and try to reach your toes as to 
grip them with your index fingers. Bring 
your head down to touch your knee and 
your arms will bend auonatically, with 
elbows touching the floc^. In the begin- 


OOMUXHASANA 2 


ntng, you may not be able in reach your 
toes, but try in the beginning to at least 
reach your ankles, but don't bend your^^S 
knees. 

Supta’ffajrosana: Sit with logs stretched 
straight in front. Bend right, then left lee Utf 
downwards till foot touches buttocks, with 
the result that you are sitting on your 
bottom and with your feet at the side 
near your buttocki^. Lower body slowly 
backwards with the help of your arms CjA 
till your body touches the floor. F^ld arms 
unoer head till hands are touching your 
shoulders. Now count up to 10 and come 
up slowly. (There is a temptation to 
release le^ from its folded position while 
coining up. Hiis is wrong. Remember 
to ctme back to original position by 
following exertise step-by-step in reverse). 
Release legs after coming to sitting 
position. 

Gifmuhisana: Sit on the floor. Cross 
over knee and bring left foot near right 
buttocks and right foot near left buttocks, 
so that ywr rMt knee is over your left 
knee. Raise ri^t hand, bring it back till 
elbow points upwards, as in sketch 2. 

At the same time, bring left hand from 
the back to toudt right shoulder faUuie. 
Interlock fingers, count to 10, release 
fingers and come back stei^by-step to 
orginal position. Now do the same with 
the other side, so that left knee U over 
right knee. This may need help in the 
b^innir^ Get someone's help till you 
can do it yourself. 

When doing all these exercises don’t 
forget aay of the dnatrucUons given in 
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Oertrd Sabm>lev«tqw«. • Paris solicll»»» was In 
ms hsbn of vanisNng for days logeihs*. 6vi this 
Uffls he had been away lor over a month oeusino 
hig annioua wife to call on Suparlntendant Maigret 
Maigrai aoon found out about Oerard'g vtalie lo 
nlghicivbi and the women he picked mp there. 
Then a body with Gerard’s wallet and cheque book 
was discovered in the river and Gererd’a head 
Clark. Lecuraur waa brought in to Identify H. 

How read on.,.. 

The head cierk approached reluctantly. 
>(e walked stitfly. holding a handkerchief 
to hia nose and mouth. 

It’s him all right,' he said as soon as he 
came back. 

‘What makes you recognize him V 

'His face. It may be disfigured, but you 
can still tell it's him. Do you think he 
threw himself in ?* 

'Why should he have done that ?* 

I-ecureur moved still further back, try¬ 
ing to get as far away from the corpse as 
possible. 

'I don’t know. A lot of people drown 
themselves....' 

'I've got his wallet and his cheque¬ 
book ,,., ’ 

‘That proves it then.., ,It is him... .* 

'You'll be summoned to the Quai des 
Orfevres tomorrow morning to make a 
sworn statement....' 

'At what time ?’ 

'Nine o'clock.. .Have you got a taxi 
U walling?' 

‘Vito had just returned_1 asked him 

. to bring me here. . .He'a up there with 


the Fiat . 

Then can you give me a lift ?... .Come 
on. Lapointe.^ 

He walked up to Grenier, who seemed 
to be the only one not to mind the pre¬ 
sence of the corpse. 

'Can you tell me by this evening 
whether he was murder^ before he was 
thrown Into the water V 

*ni try to . . .It won't be too easy, 
because of the condition he's in....’ 

The three men made their way through 
the crowd of onlookers. Jef Van Roe ten 
ran after Maimt. 

'You're the mss, aren't you ?’ 

‘Yes' 

'Can I leave tomorrow morning ? I've 
told you everything I know.., 

'You'll have to go to the police station 
hrst to make a statement and then sign 
it_' 

'Which police station ?’ 

'That gentleman over there will explain. 
The one with the little moustache and 

the black overcoat; he’s the chief of 

police for this district and he'll tell you 
what to do.. .’ 

They got into the small Fiat which 
Vito drove very smoothly, like all expert 
chaulfeurs. 

'Monsieur Maigret, will you excuse me,' 
the head clerk whispered, 'but if I don't 
stop at a bar and swallow some thing 
strong. 1 may vooiit....' 

'Hie three men got out again and went 







into a bar, empty except for two lighter- 
men. Lecureur, who was white as a 
sheet, ordered a double brandy, Maigret 
asked for a beer, but Lapointe had a 
brandy also. 

'I never thought they’d find him in the 
Seine.’ 

‘Why notr 

‘I don’t know. Sometimes I thought 
he might have gone off with a woman.... 
he could have gone to the Riviera or any¬ 
where,... The only thing which really 
worried me, though, was that he didn^ 
riitf up_’ 

They soon reached the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain. 

Will you please look up all recent 
transactions and get in touch with the 
bank... 

’Perhaps you could give me the cheque¬ 
book so that I can look through the 
stubs_' 

Maigret gave it to him and went in by 
the right-hand door under the arch, while 
the head clerk went into the office on the 
left. 

What! You again ! the maid exclaimed 
when she openA the door. She seemed 
furious. 

Yes, mademoiselle, it’s me again. And 
rd be grateful if you would go and tell 
your mistress right away that I’m here, 
walling for her_' 

He started walking towards the boudoir, 
keeping his pipe in his mouth just to 
annoy her. 

Ten minutes later. Nalhahe entered 
the room; she was not wearing a dress¬ 
ing-gown today but a very elegant suit. 

‘i was just going out.' 

Which bar were you going to ?' 

'It's none of yrur business.' 

'I’ve some important news for you. 
Your husband’s been found.' 

She did not ask if he was dead or alive. 

'Where V was her only question. 

In the Seine, by the Pont de Crenelle., ’ 

'1 knew something had happened to 
him.... 

The comers of her lips twitched, but her 
ga 2 e remained steady. She had been drink¬ 
ing, but she was in fuirly good shape, for 
once. 

'Z suppose I must go and identify the 
body, where is he? In the morgue?* 

We don't have morgues any longer. 
It's called the Forensic Institute now..' 

Will you take me there?’ 

'You won't have to identify him. 
Monsieur L^ureur has done so already. 
However, if you wish to see him....' 

'Are you ^ng to insult me V 

What do you mean ?’ 

'Do you really think I'd be » murbid V 

'One can never tell with you....’ 

The precloua bottle of brandy was on 
H smu table, with some glasses. She 
helped hem\i to a drink, without ^offer¬ 


ing one to her guests. 

'Well, what now V 

'The press will know about it by to¬ 
night and they’ll be sending reporters 
ar^ photograpmrs around to see you.’ 

‘Can't you stop them ?’ 

'You can refuse w let them In ' 

’What will happen if I do?' 

They’ll stan ferreting around for other 
sources and they’ll be pretty tough on 
you, you can be sure of that. They’ie a 
susceptible loL They may well find out 
certain things ....' 

‘I’ve got nothing to hide.’ 

’Do as you wish, but if 1 w'ere you I'd 
aee them and try (o put up a gooi show. 

The first ones will oe here in an hour, 
at the latest.' 

This piece of information did not stop 
her from gulping down another glass of 
cognac.’ 

They keep in touch with the police..' 

'You enjoy speaking to me like this, 
don't you V 
'Believe me, 1 don’t.' 

‘You hate me_’ 

‘1 hate no one—’ 

'Is that all you had to say to me ?' 

'Yes. that's all. We'll be meeting again 
soon, I have no doubt.’ 

'll won’t be a pleasuie. I despise you, 
Monsieur Maigret. And now, push off.. 
Claire! Throw these characters out I ... ’ 

Maigret wondered whether to call of! 
the inspector who still stood on the pave¬ 
ment opposite 207 bis, waiting to tail 
Madame Sabin-Levesque. He finally 
dM^ed to leave him there; after all, 
they had got nowhere so far by Upping 
the phones, which was not surprising as 
Nathalie had not hesitated to go out at 
night, wearing only a nightgown under 
her fur coat, just to find a public phone- 
box. 

‘What do you make of it all, Lapointe ?’ 
Maigret asked, getting into the car. 

'If behaves like that with the press, 
she's in for a real caning In the papers 
tomorrow....' 

'I've got nothing more to do at the office 

today. Drop me off at my fiat_’ 

Madame Maigret gave him a sly smile 
when he came tn. 

‘Happy V 

‘Why should 1 be happy?’ 

'You found your body, didn’t you ?* 

'Did you hear about it on the radio ?’ 
'Yes. in a news bulletin at six o’clock 
.... Are you hungry V 
*Not really. Not after the afternoon I’ve 
just spent* 

He went over to the drinks cabinet, 
wondering what be might drink to get 
rid of the queasy feeling in his sUtfnach. 

He finally chose a small glass of ^n. an 
unusual choice for *hiixi; the bottle had 15 
not been touched for a year. 

'Want saeae V he uked. 






No, lhankj,_SU down for a moment 

and read the papers. HI make vou some- 
thing light. . 

The soup was ready. After that, she 
gave him some ham. salad and diced 
i tild potatoes 

'Yon're worried, aren’t you?' she ask- 
him in an undertone, while they were 
eating. 

*1 don't understand certain things and 
I never like that.’ 

'Who are you working with V 

She knew that he always worked with 
one or another of his closest colleagues. 
Sometimes it Janvier, or else Lucas, 
although the latter usually took over 
from him in his absem'e. I^is lime, it 
hnpiiencil to be Laptdnte. 

wiHild you like me to turn on the 
television V 

'No, thanks. I'm feeling iw> lasy lo 
watch It ’ 

He sat down in his armchair and began 
to IcKik thnnigh the papers. But his 
thtiugtils were elsewhere, chiefly with 
Nathalie, who hod turned (hem out of her 
h<iusr with such rude t'ommenU 

At nine o'clock he was dozing, and hia 
wife was about lo wake him up so that 
he could go to befl when the telephone 
rang and roused him with a start. 

'Hello,... Yes, it's me ..Is it you, 
Grenier ? .., .Dul you find out any¬ 
thing?.. 

Td like to ask you one question first. 
Did the gentleman usually wear a hat or 
not?' 


Maigret thought it over. 

'I never met him and I didn't think of 

asking his wife or hU staff_Wait a 

moment... .He was a smart dresser and 
liked wearing vouthfu 1-looking clothes 
I imagine he went bare-headed. 

‘Or else someone took his hat off before 
hilling him over the head.. .Not just 
one but ]'d aay at least a dozen very 
heavy blows.. The skull is in little 
pieces, like a jig-saw puzzle.’ 

'No bulieu?’ 

'None m the head or in the body either 
I couldn’t tell you exactly what the 
weapon was; a hammer, a spanner, a 

car-;ack. ..Probably a car-jack_'Two 

blows would have killed him, but the 
murderer was really determined lo finish 
him off ... ’ 

about that hole in his chest V 
Thai’s more recent. The body was 
already in a state of decomposition when 
It mu^t have got caught on an anchor or 

something of that sort_ 

'There's one detail which may interest 
you... .Hu ankles have been bound very 
tightly, with wire probably. $o tiehllv 
that one of the feet was aunoet severed 
.... The wire must have been used to tie 
him to something htevy, like a block of 
gtone or a weight of some kind_ 


•How long would you say he’s been In 
the water 

*IV8 hard to tell....Several weeks.... 

'Foot or five weeks ?' 

'About that. By the way, I examined 
the clothes. There was a set of keys in 
one of his pockets.. . .I’U have them 
delivered lo you first thing tomorrow 
morning... .* 

‘I’m eager to see them—' ^ 

’Then send someone over for them. 

'Right. Leave them with the con¬ 
cierge .,,.' 

'I'm going to take a nice warm bath 
now and eat a big dinner.. I wouldn't 
like to do this sort of work every day.. . 
G^night, Mtfigret— 

'Goodnight, Grenier ...And thanks..’ 

He was at his office before nine o'clock 
on the following morning. The first thing 
he did was lo send an inspector to fetch 
the keys from the Forensic Institute. 

There was a knock on the door. It 
was Lapointe, who instantly guessed that 
Maigret had some fresh news. 

'Grenier rang me_Sabin-Levesque 

was murder^ with a blunt, or what the 
reports call a contusing instrument. Ten 
or so very violent blows... the murderer 
tied.a stone or some sort of weight around 
his ankles before throwing him into the 
water 

•Incidentally. Grenier found a set of 
keys m one of the dead man’s pockets—' 

‘Have you seen the papers;' 

‘Not yet.’ 

Lapointe went to fetch them from the 
inspectors’ duty room and, when he 
brought them rack to Maigret's office, 
there was a smile on his face. 

•Look....' 

On the front page of one daily, Maigret 
read the headlines: 

WELL-KNOWN SOLICH'OR 
MURDERED 

The photograph which illustrated the 
item would have astonished anyone who 
had seen Madame Sabin-Levesque about 
an hour before the picture was taken, 
She did not look in the least bit drunk 
and had gone to the trouble of changing 
into a black suit with a white Uce blouse. 

Her brown hair was meticulously 
groomed. Her face, which seemed long¬ 
er, wore a sad Expression which was 
both appropriate and photogenic. She 
was holaing a handkerchief in her hand, 
as though she had just been weeping and 
was afraid of breaking down again. 

HIS GRIEF-STRUCK WIDOW CANNOT 
UNDERSTAND 

There followed quite a long interview 
with Nathalie with all the questions and 
answers. She had received the reporters 
tn the drawing-room, not in her boudoir. 

"When did your husband disappear ?" 

"About a month ago. At first. I didn't 




worry because he someltmes had to go arul 
visit a client out of town.'* 

"Who was left In charge of the prac¬ 
tice ?" 

"HU head clerk. A most competent man. 
My husband trusted him implkitly and 
had given him power of attorney." 

"Did you go out a lot ?" 

"Not much. We saw a few friends at 
home* but we led a quiet life." 

"Was It you who warned the police ?" 

"I decid^ to go and sec Superinten¬ 
dent Maigret and to let him know I was 
worried.. 

"Why Maigret ?" 

"I don’t kno\v_I’ve read aceounU of 

several enquiries he's conducted and it 
made me trust him_" 

There was another, shorter inteiview 
with Jean Lecureur. 

"I have nothing to tell you." 

"Did he leave you a message 

"No. He never left messages, but he 
usually rang me every two or three 
days_" 

"Did he do so thus time V 

"No.” 

"Wei‘en’1 you worried ?" 

"I was after about ten days...." 

"Why <lidn't you get in touch with the 
jKilice ?^’ 

"I preferred to let Madame Sabin- 
Levesque know I was worried." 

Another p^iper carrietl a photograph of 
Nathalie silting in the main drawing¬ 
room. 

MYSTERIOUS DEATH OF A 
SOLICITOR 

The text was more or less identicdL 
but it stressed the fact that the police 
had not been warned initially. The 
aiticle ended with the words: 

"Apparently, Madame Sabin-Lev'esque 
was used to these piyslerious absences." 

"What’s incredible,’ Lapointe said with 
grudging admiration, 'is the way she 
managed to pull herself together so 
quickly . ’ 

An inspector came in with the set of 
keys. It contained half a down small 
keys and a safe key, most probably the 
key to the big safe iii the office. 

BonfiU brought in a list of all the Paris 
nightclubs and cabarets. Maigret was 
surprised to see how manv there were; 
the list was three closely-typed pages 
long. , 

He slipped it into a drawer, got up and 
said with a sigh: 

'Boulevard Salnl-Genuaiu. -.. 

’Do you think she’ll let us in ?' 

Tm not going there to see her. I’ll 
have to go up to the Magistrates Court 
first....’ 

He found out that Coindei was the 
examining magistrate who had been put 
in charge of the case Colndet was an 
affable, good-natured old scmI; Maigret 
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had known him ever since the beginning 
of his career. He went dow'n the long 
corridor of examining magisU ates' 
until he came to Coindet’s uf&e, 

Coindet shook hands with him. 

'I was expecting you. Sit down . 

A clerk of the court was sitting at the 
typewriter; he was at least as old as 
Coindet. 

*You didn’t send me a report, so I only 
know what I’ve read in (he news- 
(iO])ers .. 

'I didn’t b<H*ause there's nothing to 
retiort.' Maigret replied, smiling. 'You 
forget we only foumi the body yesterday.' 

'Yet I hear rumours that you’ve been 
mvesilgotlng this case for three days..’ 

'Without results. 1 need a search 
warrant this morning ’ 

‘For the Poulovoro Saint-Germain ?’ 

Yes. I'm not very popular with Madame 
Sabin-Levesque .. ' 

’That's nut the Impression she gives in 
the interviews.. 

’What she tells (he jcmrnahsls is an¬ 
other matter....! want to go over the 
solicitor's flat thoroughly: I've only 
glanced al it so far. .' 

‘You won’t leave me without news for 
loo long ?’ 

Coinaet was alluding (o Maigret's 
rc|nitation for c‘onducting investigations 
In his own good lime, without worrying 
too much about keeping the maglstraies 
informed. 


Twenty minutes later, Maigret and 
Lapointe were going into the by now 
familiar gateway on the Boulevard Saint- 
Germain It suddenly occurred to Maigret 
to go and talk to the concierge, a dignined* 
looking old man. 

'I was wondering when you'd ewne and 
see me. Superintendent....’ 

’I've been so busy, ,.' 

’i understand_I’m an ex-policeman 

myself; I used to walk the beat. . .1 sup- 

E you're particularly interested in the 
?’ 

’She's an unusual sort of woman.' 

'And a pretty unusual pair they both 
are, or I should say were, now that he’s 
dead. They had two cars and a chauffeur, 
yet when they went out, they nearly 
jiv.ays went on foot. I’ve never seen 
them leave the house together and I hear 
They even ate separately.’ 

‘Nearly always.' 

‘She told the reporters they received 
Wends but in fact they never had visitors. 
From time to time, the solicitor would go 
off, his hands in his pockets, whistling a 
little tune, lust like a young man, never 
taking anyuilng with him. I suppose he 
roust nave had another woman, or at least 
another fiat somewhere. 

'ru come back and see you when 1 have 
a moment. You seem like a man who keeps 
bU eyes open_’ 





'Habit, you know_* 

A moment iater, Maigret was ringir^ 
the doorbell of the apartment. The maid 
glared at them with fury when she 
opened the door. She would probably 
have slammed it in their faces if Maig^t 
had not thought of putting his foot in* 
side first. 

‘Madame is_' 

‘Never mind Madame If you know 
how to read, take a look at this. It*8 a 
search warrant, drawn up by an examin* 
ing magistrate. Unless you wish to be 
arrested for obstructing the law_' 

‘What do you want to see ?' 

don't nied your help. I know the 
flat . . ’ 

Maigret started to walk towards the 
solicitor's rooms, followed by Lapointe. 
He was particularly interested In the 
muhoj»ny desk and the contents of its 
four drawers. It was the only piece of 
furniture in the flat which was locked. 

'Why don't you open the window ?' It's 
stuffy in here. .' 

He tried three of the keys before he 
found the right ohe. There was nothing 
in the hrst drawer except for SMne writ¬ 
ing paper with Sabin^Levesquc's name 

S trinUm on 11, some envelopes and two 
nuntain pens, one of them in solid gold. 

The contents of the second drawer 
weiY more interesting. It cxHitained 
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several snapshots, most of them taken 
in the garden of a huge villa, it was 
Sabin-Levesque's house on the Riviera 
and looked as though it had been built at 
the turn of the century. The photographs 
were of Nathalie* who seemed about 
twenty years youn^r, and of the solicitor 
in his shirt-sleeves, looking like a 
student. 

The «fords 'La Florentine’ were written 
on the back ; this was obviously the name 
of the villa. 

In one of the pictures, there was a 
huge Alsatian standing close to Sabin* 
Levesque. 

It occurred to Maigret, seeing the 
picture of the dog, that he had seen no 
pets anywhere in the apartment. 

He was about to close the drawer when 
he noticed, right at the back, a small 
passport photciraph taken in a Photomat. 
It was of Natlwie, looking even younger 
than in the Cannes pictures and also very 
different In this photo, she had a myster¬ 
ious expression and her smile was 
deliberately provocative. 

One word was written on the back: 
Trika. 

It was obviously an invented name and 
equally obvious that ^e had not adopt^ 
ft just to go and work as a lawyer's secre¬ 
ts tv in the Rue de Rlvoli. 

when she had told Maigret about her 
past life, he had begun to get suspicious, 
especially after he discovered that her 
so<alled employer had been dead for ten 
years. 

A\lien she had spoken to him, she had 
known the lawyer was dead, so that no 
one could contradict her story. She had 
probably never been a secretary, or a 
typist for that matter. 

‘Lapointe, look at (his_What does it 

remind you of?’ 

‘Of a nigh-class call-girl_' 

’And we know where the solicitor look¬ 
ed for his lady friends.' 

Maigret carefully slipped the photo¬ 
graph into his wallet He now opened 
the two left-hand drawers. The top one 
contained some cheque-books, all unused, 
except for one in which every cheque 
stub had been made out to The Bearer'. 

There were a few odds and ends in the 
last drawer; a platinum wrlstwatch, some 
gold-embossed cuff-links, rubber bands, 
stamps. 

‘Having fun V 

Nathalie had Just count into the room. 
Claire must have woken her up. She had 
already drunk a good deal of brandy, for 
they could smell it on her breath. 

•Hello, Trika....’ 

She had enough self-control not to seem 
too taken aback. 

‘I dem't understand.' 

‘Never mind. Read this_ 

He showed her the aear^ warrant. She 



drew &way. 

‘I know. My maid lold me. Make vour- 
selves at home. Do you want to search 
the pockets of my dressing-gown’' 

Her expression was no longer the 
same as on the previous day. There had 
been a look of anxiety in her eyes before * 
now there was a look of barely disguised 
terror. Her lips were trembling even 
more than usual, as were her hands 
yei ’ finished searching this sarie 

‘Am I disturbing you ’. It's been 
such a long while since I came to this wit 
of the house_' ^ 

Ignoring her, Maigrol begnn lo open 
and cloee other drawers and cupboard<*. 
There were at least thirty suits in llw 
wardr^ most of them lighU'olonre.j 
and all bearmg the label of one of the 
best tailors in Paris. 

see your husband dldn*t wear a 

ndi» 

‘How should I know? I never went 
out with him... 

‘Congratulations for that act you put 
on with the reporters yesterday. 

She smiled, fluttered m spite oi hci 
uitrumstances. 

The bed was huge and very low: there 
was something very masculine al)Mi the 
whole bedroom, with its leather-covered 
walls. 

The bathroom looked as though the 
solicitor had only just left it. The tooth, 
brush was in its mug, the raaor on a shelf 
with some shav ing-aoap and a pumice 
stone. The bath-tu^ the basin, the 
and the walls were all made of while 
marble. The window overlooked a large 

g arden which Maigret noticed for the 
rat time. 

‘Is that your "arden V he asked. 

Why shouldn’t it be ?’ 

It was unusual'to see such flne trees 
in a private garden right in the centre 
of Paris. 

'Tell me, Trika, you were a hostess in 
which nightclub?’ 

T know my rights. I don't have to 
answer you.’ 

'You’ll have to ans^^'er the examining 
magistrate.’ 

'I’ll have my lawyer with me then.’ 
'Have you got a lawyer?' 

Tve had one for a long time.* 

'The one in the Rue de Rivoli V he 
asked ironically. 

He did not icnow why he was so hard 
on her, but there W'as something about 
her manner which constantly irritsted 
him. 

That's my business.’ 

'We’ll go to your looms now_* 
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Don’t call me 



he first time 1 set eyes on Ani), 1 was 
'with Shatrughan Sinha — on the sets 
of Iheir starrer. *’Tanhaar’. He saw us in 
deep (conversation» passed us a couple of 
times, looked our way a dosen tiroes. 
But there was not a woi^, not even a nod» 
let alone a smile. Only after a formal 
introduction by Shotgun did he flash his 
boyish grin, flex his tonsils and confess: 
“'fhat's my line of approach ?** But don't 
believe Anil, for all practical purposes^ 
he has eyes only for spouse Rashmi! 

Just cannot do without Rashmi. 
When she was sick, I couldn't manage 
iinything — I even forgot the electncily 
bill >ind bang went our electricity 
supply V 


Rashmi, who was seen in the Ani I* Jay a 
starrer 'Jai jawan, jai makan*. is now a 
home bird. Busy at (he home-front with 
hubhy and four-month-old Siddharth. 
"Vtiu must see mv son. He's cute’*, said 
Anil. Who does he look like ? 1 wonder¬ 
ed aloud. "Like meanswered Anil. 1 
thought you said he looks cute, 1 hurled 
back ! Anil just laughed and took it in 
g(KMl spirit. 


The Dhawans' romance dales back to 
their Institute days. "I saw this simple, 
good-loking, undei^tandmg (understand¬ 
ing at that stage ?1 girl in my class, and 
it was love at first sight*’, Anil reminisced. 
"I had to run after her to finally get her". 
"Why don’t you interview her ? She’s 
more intelligent than 1 am. Tm proud 
she’s my wife*. 


The couple love doing everything them¬ 
selves— light from meeting pi^ueers 
and signing contracts to haiMling fan 
mail iind shopping. Their modest little 
flat is neutly furni.shed. Nothing showy 
or unwanted. And, unlike other stars, 
there are no gaudily impressive volumes 
to line the walks. In facU Anil blandly 
admitted that he wasn't fond of reading. 
"iCven in school, I used to simply fil^ 
books from others, build a libraiy of my 
own. but not read anything I" 

At the Institute, Anil was at the bottom 
20 of the list. Yet, when be passed out, he 
had absolutely no ahernate careers in 
niin<l. When age catches up with him. 


'Til go into business or something like 
that". His baby face, pink cheeks and 
child'like looks have gone a long way in 
giving authenticity to hia innocent, 
’bechara' roles. Anil likes making 
’quickies', which is why he isn't seen on 
the screen with established, busy actress¬ 
es. Again, he tries to vary his co-stars 
as much as possible. And then the topic 
inevitably came to 'Do Raha’. 

"Sexy film, na?" he said shyly. "But, 
can any actor enjoy hot scenes with the 
whole unit watching ?'* he fumed. "Those 
scenes are hirder than most. The director, 
as in the case of the beach scene, can only 
tell us what he wants. It's up to the stars 
to plan the movements". 

Wifh lots and lota of filpis on hand. Anil 
often has eternal pal Shatru parting with 
friendly advice. After 'Chetna', these two 
actors are seen together in more films 
than any other star pair! Which gives 
them ample scope to experiment and 
explore their ulenu. Hold your breath ! 
In ‘Shaitan'. Shatru actually plays the lead 
with Anil Dhawan as villain! fn another, 
Anil has a dual role — as Ram and Laksh* 
man, Hanuman being Shatru! 

No write-up on Anil can be complete 
without devoting much space to Shatru- 
ghan Sinha ^ he just has to creep into 
the conversation every five minutes. 
Their friendship is, in Anil’s words "with¬ 
out any selfish motive. When I met 
Sinha, he had only 'Prem Pujah*. But 
there was something about the man which 
made me feel he'd go places, something 
which made me want to know him better. 
He responded to my feeling. Now Sinha, 
Rashmi and I are a rang Hi by ourselves. 
We don't have any other close pals". And, 
of course, even if Anil didn't mention it, 
Shatru's brother Yogi is also a part of the 
gang — after all, isn't he Anil^s constant 
date these days ? I) 

Theirs being a typical 'Chetna' kind ot 
relationship. Anil looks up to Shatru as 
one would to a friend, philosopher and 
guide. Once Anil came rushing into the 
room, almost in tears, to descrite an acci¬ 
dent he was caught in (and halfway 
through, realised my presence and exclaim¬ 
ed, "Oh no! She'll write Iff), Sinha looked 
suitably elderly and gave his advice 
(something like. "Anil turn bahut fast 
chalata hai gaadi. Watch out.']') which 
Anil lapped up eager)v and was actually 
comforted ! As Anil admitted ; "I respect 
that man so much that in front of him I 
never talk vulgarly or talk about dames. 
If Sinha ushers in such topics then I 
participate in the conversation. But I 
never start such subjects when he's 
around!" 





Don’t call me 
a ditcher 

''Both of us have benehtted from our 
friendship Shalm noticed my ability to 
keep calm whatever be the situation. 
Now he rarely loses his cool, too”. And 
<*vGi> if Anil dex^Rn't realise it, his associa' 
lion with a talker like Shatru has left its 
ilistinct mark on him. Take for instance, 
Anil in company. Can you imagine this 
‘bhnla’ actually entertaining girls in his 
room without being ill at ease ? Add to 
it hiK occasional naughty jokes, his amus> 
ing anecdotes and then you'll understand 
how far Shalru has helped Anil to come 
out of his shell and bewme an interest^ 
ing conversationalist. 

Hut Anil himself thinks he’s better olT 
as a nondescript introvert. ‘*!f your pre¬ 
sence isn't felt, you lose nothing. If you 
are noticed, the only impact you have on 
others is that thev find you a kind of 
mystery figure and want to know more 
and more about you '. On the other 
hand, '*An extrovert like Sonu will have 
iKHiguets and brickbats in plenty." 

"I feel more at ease when I'm not 
noticed as Anil Dhawan, the star. I like 
travelling (and driving myself) in little 
cars (he has a Volks and a Datsun). T 
can’t imagine myself in a huge, sprawling 
car. After all, unlike several others, a 
4 iir isn't a novelty to me. Coming as I 
did from a rich family, I used to drive my 
own <’ar to school and college, from the 
age of IG. 

'Though Tve always wanted to be an 
actor. I once tried to do medicine. But 
while preparing for the P.MT. (pre- 
mv<lical test), in spite of taking tuitions, 
I realised that it was loo tough for my 
brains/’ 

Anil feels all the men in the industry 
indulge in activities which, had they not 
:'V,? they'd refrain fr<wn doing. 

‘Alt of us do things we shouldn’t be 
doing- It’s only a sudden feeling of power 
that prompts men to be like this". 

The last time I met Anil, he was late 
for his appointment "Hi ditcherI call¬ 
ed out. Don’t call me a ditcher so loudly. 
My market (for dames) will come crav¬ 
ing down !" said the young man masque¬ 
rading as a Casanova. In spite of Anil’s 
repeated attempts to pass off as a 
Shatru-ish wolf, every time 1 meet him I 
can only come back thinking, what a 
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ALTHOOOH me* pf tr>a Mm»(i 0 hr ■ u» 
v«^, YS71 Mi oti n« ehiiivnge nwiel) 
bitMift Ihi DiM« Acii ftnd thi BhM 
Tmiwl ( doubt il itMfi «M inv mon Pi»> 
MAM incouRnr ihan tnn bitwMn (tii 
Oofn liM and th« Acm >n tht lir>odi*oul 
On (h* 9m iidt Mf* tha Acm. 
oflicaii vor^d cAMpioni and tt* young m 
bndga pltyw go, on tho othar ■ tMm wilA 
avob wtatana m Ho«tard SctwiVcen. who 
wM on# «f Cofeanaon a aannart in iho 
graai matonoi ol ina ifSte Tt>aaa rivo« 
nwi ovof M boarda in ihoMm>tlnat. 

Whentba UBi aaoMn of 10 boardi bagan 
itM Acm noM a latf of 11 peinu, dMpit* 
•n atght-poini ponaHy lof 1 h« im amval 
of ona playor al an aorhar aaaaion Tho 
oldar with a mia lueK on tht^r 

aida caugni ug and lad by four poinia 
uiAon board Si oama along' 
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At both tdbtaa waat eganad iMT and 
rriM Mio two gaaaaa lawonca. lor th# 
Aeaa. taoganad wiVi Two Hgana ■i>d mada 
mnainetca Al thaotharlabia Oovai, playing 
agiinai a two*way INT, brd Thraa Mtana 
and waa raMd to rour 

Worn lad tha Aca of naana. than awiienad 
10 Hw Am of diamond! Jaoot^ (itua naa 
Jim Jacoby, aen of Oawaid) bgnajiad with 
(ho 6. won tho naal inch wiin ^/K and 
awrtchad to tha 10 of apadaa Natural play, 

youihinh^ 

Oaodlng from Waal a laid oi iha Aca ol 
haida that ha hald a atrong no irump wrih 
both biaeii Kinga Oguai waix m with Iha 
Aco of igadaa and tan ^ au iha lyana 
Al tha hiMh Wait. wiih^K J Tand^K m 
front of tha dummy, waaaquoand 

*9 aatula laadara will ha*a notao 
Jacoby could iwm boatan iha har>d by 
loading a club Ihia tha A 0 10. cufling 
oommuntoibona for tha Muaaia. Hot aaay. 
bwi Bfili a mtalaba for a world ciaaa plar^r 
South wai marhod with ih# Aco of agodaa 
both by Iha bidding and iha play, to iht 
0wb awitch could hardly coal Tha Goran 
(cam won tairty comrodabty m tha and. 



UNESCO campaign 
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from irragarafafa damaga by poMuhon and 
flooding haa ahaady boon pubMe<aad by 
Maat of ttampa in Afgana and tha Togo 
RapublK Ona of tha Alganan atampa has a 
waw of tha endga ot oigha and tha (hraa 
Togo atamga alao faafura wail*Anown Vana* 
(ran bw«»ngi. among tham St Mathi 
CaChadraf on tha SO-franea valua |abo«a] 
Uka many Togo afaowa lhaaa heva baan 
daaignac ano pnniad rn itraai 






AZED CROSSWORD 

Ne.ll^PUUN 

ACROSS 

provl4« wh«t bil of cooch loop • l«4y will pM (fOl 

10 Tr*n«ioto pooma in MrvitMJo (7) 

11 \'n\ not poo^iivoono s co<njno foundfS) 

ISFoeUngOM CKtiootrbi'^fe) 

14 Asaumos having rolirod Jodii anug <4| 

1 T Piwnj.o. dally, catching nobca |5> 

II Senior taa^r haa aoat 6y thtgoaen (7) 

If Tha man. diraciing Sol at it. ihakaa aignata (S) 

79 A common woriiinan alao P) 

21 T«irkay'a 21 lb. angutfod by cookar (3) 

23 Scraan, whara toltad driva might go 

24 Raat aa lacutranl annw. l ocaaly <7) 

79 Oig at with and of malictfS) 

30 Actv favt It, in naad of a dnnk (4) 

31 T ouching US praaidant doaa hla policy often (I) 

32 Old queer purple glaaa containing carbon ($) 

‘ 33 On# of a later generation (7) 

34 Piani haa dark web. mottled (10| 

OQWN 

1 DovM'Sided MS, about love, compoattion of S«pho 
righi?(l 2 ) 

2 I'm bowed m cfoaa conhnemant over nothing (S) 

3 Church podar. pamipa. lor refigtoua faetwei? 

4 S*atop turning over old old rtiuia (4) 

3 Sumach lo gat wood^aoh^ (9) 

I Held Ovir iiart o1 tournay. iCa daaimairon'a 
unvarying (4| 

7 4' 2 * bourrdary atrip p) 

I Maka nooee light under ladrone a head’ Do 
oppoaita 16 ) 

I Slipped, pf rh Bps. being lopieaa at Aacor’ ( 12) 

13 i va thia i1 lenouiiy m the red. or reddiah-broavn (7) 

15 fhey re sway: one laner i about posted (9} 

16 A morbid atate and e poebc. auttenng ti (7) 

29 A traveller, one who might be <7} 

22 CatchingJumbo.tookalOOkup.iakeoftOK (9) 

25 F ale aoon envelope kirtg. nalng (S) 

27 Greeted initially thoaa raechmgaeoh new 
deciaion |5) 

26 Sendpiper misaaa ita aecond migration (4) 

29 Snake'a head 'a a bind * gel ladder ea before (4) 
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by HARRY GOLOWBEK 
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la pfiy-aaw anaafe «a pM tat 

CenOuMlIee ef RMiBbA NO. 9 

'^1 waa ma UrMah nf a g«na piaietf W 
^mgaiy, 197P itfmtm fraea and Rad- 


neli>lra?r7 lpRllQ9B. p?R2pk 
Sa2.4aA2 2R«lR9, iPSetP.SOKI 
WManonbyl. R-XMI. R-mi.H 1 . . 
RaA, 2 Kl .IQIeh. K-M. 9 HiPcK 
K^IOS 4 0-42 KWlB 
tRiO. K-IU2. agon, if 2 . ORxR. 

3 KiiPelLK-M.4 e-K2iMla 
6 R ■ ft(R6k R a R.4. ft -106. mwpiw 

Wbmlng Ilia Oween 
UaM4y. rhal w 10 aay. m ma *aM mwonty 
of casaa. me wioning el dia Ouaan « aqui*. 
alafli lo wwnmg ina 9*ma Hanea the 
offonaoua baiiar. wtneh naa Mao a vary 
lOAO liino a^Oying. among tha laaa taper. 
•ar>eao and more tfieraM piayara mat whan 
you artaefe Iha waan you aneuld aay 
'ChacA. iWnc a. loo. the Gannan noM at 
Iha anoof 4 gama-'ChacA, mma anomtw 
Iha Quaan, i aortof MonybyauparlHiiiy 
H onawt. and A p*y9 to raiAaa na. 
vtara aro aaeapoona and p la y a i e thciM 
kaap an open nVnden Iha 4ub^ 

Tn«A llMoa aiw^em tn n^Th itr> QTt 
tha Quaan can bt WvAM into Ihret ealw 
goriaa. Tha inrt. Bw meal rraquanOy an- 
coumarad. « whan Iha vtn « a gaiw m a 
ana and ma gama w In eenaaquanea wen 
7ht aacond b brtf whaa dw vnn • laaPy 
an )nianftenaf Quaan aacnfita an iha 
oppanard'a pan lar aema gmai cempae 
iBlB*y admmaga m poa d ion Ana nnahy 
Iha ihrrd • that whan tha mh w in raWHy 
a iaa amea d «oeH too rwieh maltnat. ler 
aatiugia. wvwn e>w ^na* ma Quaan far 
ihraa mmer pwaaa. ar ter a RaoA and iwa 
(iMi6r piacaa. e> a«en tar a ftPdA. Rwhcv 


Thera ara owia a nunoe* or known 
vonalioiw m IM epanmg which art baaad 
on OMi iaal eonwoacation ino tha following 
gam* hem laal yaa<'a Atlantic Opan m 
To*k II a good aaimpla 
WMa L Hainan Stack H Miflao 
Srt)aw%Oa>anca 

I. P-K4, P>OB4. t KI-KB3, P-Q3 
A P-04, P*P. A KUP. Kt-FM. 
L Kl-009. P-QR9; 6. b-XrS. P-K3. 
7. P-6A e-IQ, 6 Q-ei 0-B2; 
6.0-0-a 0(0-02. lAS-KZ. P-KM: 

II. BilU. lanwong ta 11 P-KS. B-Kl2. 
12 PcKi. Bia 19 BxB, but lhan, aftar 
19 . , P a P It b ipparant (hat Whila riaa 
i*wi4fietanl cameanaanen (or Iha Quaan. 

11.. ,IQsB. liP-(U.B-Kl2:19.PiiKl 
WMa new dacMas ha wiN wm malarial 
whan ha ’leaa* tha Quaan, M to M doaa 
em, aa ww bt aaart mw advwitage could 
hwra bean marah lamperary wtd Mnca 
Iha aala O. Q-l^wM prafaraHa 

19.. . BsO; IABrB, BiP; 1i.B«R, 
P- 04: MHimag in WhA* » /rtuaOW Biahop 

and iharaby proving Whrta haa imacdii' 
culatad. 

Id BIP. Q s P ch: in the aupheria of Iha 
momant BlaeA comnuta an arroc that 
ooalithaABPia CorroetwM)6 .PiB: 
17 All dr. 0-Ql whan indaae Black 
rtwMid win 

ir.K-ni. BiKt: now d ha ptaya i7 .... 

rIB. etan 1 I ni or. m tna Ouaan haa 

bogaadiaimaeuara 

II. B-BlcR. R-BV t6.fQ-K2. Q-B2: 

«1 ntB. r*M, t1. RI-B6. P<-W9. 

tt R-07. 0-61: n RxPeh, rmoM 

Aft anlBiWhg, (f (ar (ron flawlaaa. gama 
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SOME OF OUR WOMEN 















Wmk bsgknnlr] July 22. 1971 




ARIES (March 21 — April 20) 
A maaaur# of auccaaa M 
Ifkaty lA apacuiahon. Ravival 
of iniaml in aociai work may 
ba aniicipaieO. Lota ot 
obstacias anri aatbacka »a 
domastic Ufa may mako you 
unhappy. Buainoaa axaeu- 
hvea ! halp from willing 
friandi and powortui status in 
off^a indicataO. n you ara 
Singla and in iova, you may 
racoiva soma bad naws on 
Wadnasday and thtraby your 
roulina will ba disturbad. 




TAURUS (April 21 — May 20) 
This svaak win prova nornv 
ally good for paopia m 
sarvica. A lavourabia cnanga 
In work may occur duhrtg 
(ha aacond half of iha waak. 
If you ara in businass 
ir^raaaad activity will mtiu* 
fast wtih larger lumovara. 
Eiacullvaa l so far as routma 
aciivitias ara concamad tnay 
will do garwrally wait Marriad 
woman f haahh of your 
huiDandi may causa worry. 
Hava paiiarica l unimaia succass 
la yours. 



QEMtNI (May 21 — Juna 20} 
Susioass Will ragiatar im- 
provamant and profassionai 
activitius wilt contribute abova- 
averaga rasults Prasenca of 
Saturr) in your sign may kaap 
your mind parturbad This 
waak cannot ba considarad a 
ptosparous waak tor sarvica. 
If you ara in publishlrig bust* 
nnss you will ba favourad by 
the stars. This waak is full 
of possiDiiiiias of iravai and 
excursion^. Wednesday is 
good tor maating people. 



CANCER (June 21 — July 21) 
A waak of hard but slimu- 
i4lir>g and avching effort. Mo 
rtaad to worry about money 
^ income will improve Do 
nol count much on your 
brothers and sisters Vou will 
be pul lo a certain amount 
^ anxiety or trouble by mam 
Industfialiats! narvoue tension 
may build up skghtlv during 
the second half of th# waak, 
Profasiionati I keep a parti¬ 
cular aye or» tha reputed 
members of your circle. 



LEO (July 22 — Aug. 21) 
This la a weak )n which to 
•void bafng drawn into argu^ 
manta with govarnmatnal 
authoriUat. BuaJnaaamarv! 
be cartful about launching 
Into ambitious Khamaa. Indus* 
hlaHaii i a mealing which 
takas place earty in iha waak 
will have a tar more important 
outcome than you envisage at 
Iha time. An erratic week 
wmera personal ralationshlpe 
end frtendshipe am concerned. 



VIRGO fAug. 22 ~ Sept 22) 
You are aeproKMng the end 
ef e phase of worriee ei>d 
diRIcultiea, Busi rwa amen I this 
la (he time to delegate powere 
10 the pareon in view. Par* 
aona in sarvica will an|oy 
ordinarily lavourabia Oma. 
Soma of tha unempioyad may 
ba aMt to gal work. Exacu- 
tivaa I a favourable irend may 
be wltnasaad In your oRIce. 
H you are In sgacuiattva deals 
toma gam la possible in the 
first half of the week. 

ifi 

LIBRA (Sept 23 — Oct. 22) 
In a minor wey your for¬ 
tune will take an upturn. Thla 
weak la good for finances. 
Gains will flow from various 
sources end eh financial 
activrtiea will meat with a fair 
amount of success. Peraoni 
m sarvica will come up In lift. 
Por ProfewlOneia. a normal 
weak wrthout much ups and 
downs. Industrial«ta I if you 
are In naad of money tov^e 
may ba raised on favourable 
terms. 



SCORPIO <Oct. 23 — Nov. 22) 
A situation of stress or tar>- 
aien may develop In your 
office on Tuesday. Minor aii* 
mants hka disaaao of the aye 
indicaiad. Buslnasaman I 

eniarpnsas will ihrNa to yield 
fiartar (asufta. Induatriaiista I 

income from raguiat sources 
will remain unaNactad, If you 
•ra In Covammant service eat- 
backam oKciai roudna appear 
to be unavoidaMa. If singia. 
freedom from worries and 
troubits should not be anti¬ 
cipated 


aAOITTAflM8INev.29-DeC. 20> 
Stars ara not waii'dispoaad 
towards you this wMk, Official 
displeasure, lou of heatth 
and disappointment indicated. 
Oomeabe peace may be 
disturbed. For Industrialists 
there may be dlMicuities trom 
Government side. Persons In 
commercial houaas may auffar 
temporary setbacks in their 
work. If single, your friends 
may give a good solace to you 
in your mental lutfarings. 



CAPRICORN (Dec 21 — Jan. 19) 
A proaparoua waek for 
ioumalieis. lawyers and eur* 
geona. Now you may f«ri out 
your difflculUes and p>w for 
tha future. Conflict with Mur 
spouse Indicated. Curb 
investment to avoid financial 
stringency. Monday will bring 
profit It you maka tha right 
move in buainaes. Avoid a 
trip on Wadneiday Rastrict 

C >ur axpeneat till Friday, 
eve list will be troublesome. 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20 —Feb. 16) 
This week' ii gulte auspi* 
clous from the standpoint of 
fun and recreation. You are 
now under leas prasiura; 

thliigs coma lo you more 

vastly. Bu»iiivveineri I an 

opportunity lor development 
and expansion of your bus!* 
neaa will come lo you, 

industrialists j avoid making 
firm commitmenL This weak 
ho Ida good promises for 
artists and authors. 



PISCES (Fab. 19 — March 20) 
You have a busy waek 
ahasd. Tnic it the time to 
organlM an active social life 
Builnassmen! new openings 
and opportunities you have 
not 'eaviseged wifi present 
themesivta lo you. An infiutn* 
tial pareon will come To your 
help. If you are single, your 
love life la under unfavourable 
atira. Thera Is a helghtaned 
poaalbilKy of travaf on 
Saturday. 
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In the North Po!e, under the Ice-domed 
igloos, the Eskimo offers his wife for the 
night to a visiting male guest, as a gesture 
of hospitality. In China, where a man of 
forty took a mistress, approved arwl often 
selected by his wife, concubinage was a 
respectable social phenomenon until very 
recent times. Swiss women still do not 
have the vote In their democracy. And 
British law, even in 1073. treats the wife 
as the property of the husband — assault¬ 
ing the spouse may be cause for a civil 
divorce, but the police cannot prosecute 
UU man under criminal law. Nearer 
home, we had the deoedosti aivl 

other similar receptacles for the dis¬ 
charge of male libido and the aggrandise¬ 
ment of masculine vanity. 

Throughout the ages, all over the world, 
the female has been socially, sexually 
and economically exploited. The Status 
of Women’ became a serious political 
issue in Britain only at the turn of the 
century, with Mrs. Pankhurst and the 
early suffragettes, leading the battle for 
universal franchise and women's voting 
rights. Today in the Western world, and 
particularly in America, that same 
campaign has taken a novel, if more 
hysterical, twist under the zealous- 
sounding title of The Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Movement”. Of course there are 
comic turns In the act, such as SCt‘M 
iSociety for Culling Up Men), whose 
profess^ objective is the abolition of 
men by the device explicitly stated in its 
very name But underlying all the fervid 
rantings of girls from welMo^Jo homes, 
there is a serious and obsessive urge to 
remedy a social evil which is probably 
as old as Mankind itself. 

In India, proverbially the land of para¬ 
doxes. where at first glance the 9ocia> 
position of women is even lower than in 
the West, the quest for Women's Libera¬ 
tion seems to have made surprisingly 
little impact. On the other hand, the 
executive head of the most popul<»us 
democracy in the world is a woman, un<l 
it is rumoured that she governs the tiatiorf 
with a much firmer hand than her male 
predecessors. To conceive of a <-omi►ar¬ 
able phenomenon in the Vrestevn world 

— a woman President in America or 
France, a lady Prime Minister m Britain 

— it would M safe to assert that om* 
would have to look beyond the twentieth 
century. 

How then have women fared in.India, 
and specifically in Bengal, in the Iasi fifty 


years ? To find an answer to this query, 
1 went along to see five w'omen, every one 
of whom had distinguished themselves 
In their own fields. Ranging from Snmati 
Thaku^ who started her career as a 
dancer in the early 20s. to 22-year-old 
Rupa Mukherjee, the table tennis star 
who recently went to Peking as Captain 
of the Indian team, the lad^ offei^ a 
faacinaUng glimpse of the social and 
(*ultural changes that have taken place 
in the Iasi half century. 


A mti Srimati Thflkur at her home in 
Eiffin Hoad A hu/y in her late sixliee. 
with greying fteir parted in the middle. 
Srimati Thikur was dre^eed like the 
naturalfAed Bengali she is. A Gujrati by 
birth, she came to Santiniketaft m 1920 
and iruientfy adopted hy Tagore as 
his foi>ourite protege. 

There was tne problem of language at 
first, as no one else excepting the great 
man. apparently sjwke English : ”Guru- 
dev taught me Bengali himself, ’^ou 
couldn't help learning fast, he was such 
a great teacher." 

"It was a very closed society in those 
days and there were no such things as 
hostels. So 1 asked my mother to build 
me a hut within the compound and 1 
lived there all by myself. That was con¬ 
sidered quite daring but I experienced 
no problems." 

As if this was not enough. Srimati 
Thakur bought herself a ladies' bicycle 
aiKl was the first woman in Santiniketan. 
perhaps in the whole of Bengal, to go 
trapesing around in a two-wheeler. 
Violation of taboos aeems to have come 
quite naturally to her. "1 play^ tennK 
in shorts and once went on a six-week 
trek to Badrikedar with two boys. Guru- 
dev never stopped me from doing any¬ 
thing. When 1 asked him if I could go 
he merely lau^ied and said, T don't 
think you’ll ever come back- Like 
Yudhisthira. you'll be swallowed up by 
the Himalayan snows.’ So I packed my 
Uiings, put on my breeches and off ! 
went For a single girl to go along with 
two boys on an expedition like that was 
quite something in those days, you 
know." ' 

C> Santiniketan, 

Srimati Thakur went off to Germany 
with the i^ of studying philMophy. 
But she discovered a talent In 5 

herself whkh» under the patronage of 
Tagore, was to launch a eockxuuural 



revolution in Bengal. 

"Girls fr^m respecuble families never 
danced in (hose days. But when I came 
back from Germany and showed Guru- 
dcv what I had done with his songs and 
music through the dance, he was so 
excited about it that he said, *1 must show 
the people of Calcutta what ^ou have 
done'- So he hired the University Insti¬ 
tute Hall and I did some dances on the 
stage all by myself. 

"You could say it was the hrst time a 
girl from a good family had performed 
in public. Of course, there were always 
who danced to entertain rich people 
and the temple dancers in the South. But 
th^ were not artistes ." 

I)id she never experience any social 
ostracism because she was a dancer ? 

"When you had Tagore's blessings, 
nobody dared to say anything. The whole 
atmosphere was so cultural and chaste. 
And when I went to Bombay. 1 refused 
to ordered about by people who want¬ 
ed to make money out of me, make me 
do a night show or cabaret and things 
like that.'^ 

Wedded as she Is to a one-time veteran 
Communist leader, Soumendranath 
Thakur (who had met Stalin and Trotsky 
while in Russia i. I asked if an inter-com¬ 
munal marriage did not cause problems. 

"There was no trouble from the Tagore 
side of the family. 1 was an intimate of 
the Jorasanko house and the Tagores, as 
you know, were very emancipated. 
Sa^endranath Tagore, the first Indian 
teS ofbeer and* Gurudev's elder brother, 
to go riding with his wife and 
family in Chitpore Road. So (here was no 
prt>hlem there. But my mother had some 
misgivings mainly because of Shammu's 
political afhlialions. As it is. half the time 
after my marriage he was in jail. But 
f knew he was a Communist and I w'as 
old enough tu deckle what I wanted to 
do. 

What <lid she think of the Wwnen's 
(..iberation Movement ? 

"It is not relevant here. You see, 
Kuropean women had to fight for the vote, 
we gut jt automatically. If you go up high 
enough, there is no discrimination 
against women in this country." 

"Things have changed so much. Even 
twenty years ago you didn’t see women 
on the streets by themselves. They W’ere 
always escorted by durwans or servants. 
But now you see them eveiy-where, in the 
streets and the shops, and they go to 
work just like the men.” 

Tnere was an old-world odour of self- 
satisfaction about the ladv. Certainly, 
she nursed no grievance against male 
society nor did she appear to have 
Q Stumbled against any Inip^imenis in her 
journey through life. Perhaps she was 
right, the higher up,you go .. 



N. 


le^f port of call was Gita Mukher* 
jet. the Communist MLA whose party 
<CFh moinfoins such a tefiuous and 
Jeevesian Imfe with the ruling Congress^ 

"I was born into an old nationalist 
family in Jessorc and 1 Joined politics 
while 1 was still in school there. I be¬ 
came a card-holding member of the Com- 
munist Party of India in VH2. but my 
connexions with the Party began earlier 
in im” 

Why Marxism ? 

"Bt^ause I felt Congress, did not go far 
enou^. 1 began to wonder what we 
would do after independence, how we 
would liberate the masses.” 

Were there many women in the move¬ 
ment then ? 

"Not many, but there were some. And 
they were all very committed. You see, 
when a woman attaches herself to some¬ 
thing, she is much more devoted to it than 
a man, much more loyal.” 

Wasn’t there a certain amount of social 
opprobrium attached to a woman who was 
an activist in politics ? 

"Oh yes, as you say, we were thought 
to be rather loose. And not only in those 
days. Even years later, when I was 
established in politics, and married into a 
respectable family, there were always 
slanders and insinuations against my 
name. Although the villamrs and peasants 
among whom 1 * worked gave me their 
deepest kive, and which 1 ^all rememter 
to my dying day. there were people who 




gOMiped and spread rumours because I 
was a woman." 

"Cou]dn*t there have been some vestige 
of truth in these rumours? After ^1, 
yours was not an arranged marriage, was 

"No, mine was an inter-caste marriage. 
My father knew me very well and was 
sure that 1 wasn’t loose and that was all 
that mattered. But my grandfather, who 
was aji old Bengali aristocrat, was very 
upset with the idea of hU grandaughter 
marrying into a Brahmin family." 

How did you meet your husband ? 

"He was a very prominent student 
leader and the founder of the AU Bengal 
Students Federation. So I naturally came 
into contact with him when I arrived in 
Calcutta from Jessore. But I ^d met 
him even earlier. His family did not mind 
very much. In fact his elder brother, who 
was then the head of the family, had to 
persuade my grandfather to accept our 
marriage." 

Does it cause any friction within the 
famUy to belong to a Party which is led 
by your husband in the Assembly ? 

Gita Mukherjce laughed ; "Of course 
not. If anything, It is a great help." 

"But supposing you were to come to 
a different opinion from your husband 
on a particular political issue?" I per- 

"IL hasn’t happened yet. When and if 
it does, we shall have to aee!" 

As I was obviously not getting any; 
where with this line of questioning, 1 
changed the subject. "What do you think 


of Women's Liberation ?" 

'There can be no Women's Liberation 
without the Liberation of the masses. 
And that can only come when we have 
a scientific-socialist society. First we have 
got to build the economic base, then 
everything else will follow." 

"Do you approve of distributing the 
Pill to unmanW wwnen ?" 

"Well,” she said, "I wouldn't like girls 
to go around pi^ucing babies when 
they are not married. & prevention is 
better than cure. But I would like them 
to be responsible and respectable." 

"That sits rather oddly with yoUr pro* 
fessed ideology, does It not ?'* f queried. 

"You know, even Karl Marx, that 
greatest of all liberators, said, T prefer 
weakness in a woman ar^ strength In a 
man’.’’ 

And on that line of all lines, I bade her 
adieu. 

X. encotinfer with the youngest mem- 
her on my list of distinguished women 
fumed ouf fo he inadvertently hilarious. 
Rupa Uukhtrjee was 22. dark, with long 
plaited hair and a vivacious lace. 

"[ am going to start work within a 
week," she said, starting the dialofme. 
"I may not get the amount I want but 
I shall settle for what I can get. 1 don’t 
suppose I shall have to do any real work. 

f la vers get Jobs very easily, you see. 

ir^. I shall start as a clerk, then after 
a while I will become an officer.’’ 

"You mean you Just have to show your 
face in the c^ce and you get paid for 
that.'' 

"Yes, you just have to show vour fare. 
But you must play of course.’^ 
i!he girl had shot into all India table- 
tennis fame at the age of eleven. Since 
then she had visited China. Japan, 
Singapore, Yugoslavia and London on 
sporting ex^itions. Nine times Bon^l 
champion, her present obsessive ambi¬ 
tion was to win the national title. 

"And after that ?" I asked. 

"After I become national champion. 
I'll quit table tennis and become a house¬ 
wife." 

Both laudable ambitions, I reflected, 
but who wUI choose the husband ?" 

"You see. in our family all marriages 
have been arranged and they have all 
been successful. So I too will have an 

arranged and I am sure it will he success¬ 
ful." 

Touching faith in the wisdom of elders, 
I thought. 80 1 asked about her concep¬ 
tion or the ideal man. 

"He must be educated, sober, tall, fair 
and smart. He must be able to behave 
properly with elderly people as well as 
hts friends." 

And would she insider going out with 
a man alone before she got married ? 




Attpa Mukherjee 

'*! do not accept such invitation because 
1 dont think it is proper." 

**What's wrong with going out with a 
man?" 1 persisted. 

"J don’t know what’s wrong with it or 
right With it, I just know that my 
mummy wouldn’t like it and my family 
wouldn't like it if I mixed too freely with 
boys. And 1 accept what they say 
he^use on this point they are correct. 
Nowadays they hear so many cases. So 
I listen to what my mummv savK and if 
she is satisAed. then I am'’ 

"Have you heard o( a thing called 
sex?" 

"I don't think about those things t 
don't think players i>o(her about those 
things at all.* T couldn’t stop myself from 
laugning at (hi^ point. 

"Supposing you heard of a girl who is 
21 . unmarrlM and pregnant, what would 
your reaction be ?” 

“\ would not like it" she replied 
emphatically. "J would not support the 
girl." 

"What should she do?" 

"I don’t know what she should 
do. 1 just would not like it. She should 
gel married to the same person." 

* Sut>tiusinK hv doesn’t want to 

"Then I don’t know'. I just «lon’( like 
to think about (hose things.^' tn her spare 
lime, Uupa Mukheriee read Nihar Ranjun 
GupUi and James Hadley Chase. She h«jil 
no opinions about Women’s Lib or am 
other topic for that mailer. "When I 
leave table tennis. 1 shall ^uri thinking 
about (hose things." 

As I climbed the stairs down finm her 
family flat. I wished I had a one-track 
mind like her's. 

Xjetfe Afoiumdar. the wfll-kuown 
children's writer i/>n« hftr» into o WmfjMPo 
fnmffy and then married a HinUn. Her 
father did not speak to her for eiQhieeu 
years because she chose to hove a civil 
marriage instead of a relujiaus ceremovy 
in a Brahma church. 

Now in her early fifties. Leila Majum- 
liar co-edits "Sandesh" with Satyajil 
Ray, .who is a first cousin. Educate<i 
in a convent, with flawless English at 
her cemmand. Leila Ray (as she then 
was I nevertheless began her literary 
career In Bengali. There was no dearth 
of talent in the family and writing came 
naturally. 

"1 don’t think Women’s Liberation in 
this ccpuntry,.. .1 have never experienced 
any discrimination because 1 am a woman. 
As a young girl 1 was allowed to mix 
around quite freely with boys and 
parents placed no restrictions. I don t 
suf>po8e many y'oung wople in our group 
hail what you cal) anairs' in these days, 
hut neither did they in Euro(>e at that 
time. Mostly they were Involvcsl in 


politics and though I ke^ myself infono' 
ed, I was never an activist 

**The sex of a writer doesn't count 
What you write does. So the question of 
social discrimination does not arise." 

I began to get the distinct impression 
that women bom into well-t^o educat 
ed families during the 206 did not suffer 
from the shackles of male domination in 
Bengali socieW, as much as thoee who 
came after, l^e business of getting the 
British out of the country obscured a lot 
of taboos which swung back into force 
after the foreigners left. 

iSo / trekked dcvm to Apama Sen's 
houfte on a swelterina Monday morning 
in 0 mixed mood of hope and apprehen¬ 
sion. She was wearing a long robe down 
to her ankles, her face was unmade and 
her eyes looked drawn with sleep. 

*'l was up till early this morning, and 
if r had your number Td have rung you 
up to cancel the appointment Sut I 
really am very tired. & if you insist I’ll 
go through with the interview but I 
would prefer to make it tcanorrow." 

My mind clicked a sharp note on the 
debit side of the ledger. Another of 
those star-like stunts/^ 1 thought But I 
acquiesced to her suggestion with grace. 
After all she was the top heroine on the 
Bengali screen while I....? 

Next day she received me in the 
garden patio. Her husband was on the 
other side of the table with a chess board 
in between them. They had both played 
about four moves but it looked as if it 
was going to be rather an elementary 
game. Mrs. Sen's face was urunadeup 
as before but it radiated vitality. I 
suggested we withdrew to the sitting room 
to ^ut out the street noises from my 
tape recorder She agreed and put the 
chess set away. Mr. Sen excused nimself. 
and I started going thnmgh the usual 
routine of school, college, date of birth, 
etc. Aparna Sen obligingly supplied all 
the biographical data, among which the 
only sigmtncant one was how she had 
changeu her screen name after she was 
married : “Sanjay put his foot dcjwn. ‘I 
refuse to be Apama Dasgupta’s husband’ 
he said, and that was that" 

Did she like Presidency College ? 

"Well, yes, I liked some of the pro¬ 
fessors. But I never liked studying. I 
was more interested in finding out what 
college was like than getting a degree. 
So I left before graduation !’’ 

Aa an ex-Presiaency man myself T was 
interested in boy-girl interactions during 
her time. 

"We were sort of Ram Mohans, 
pioneers, in that way. We would skip 
classes and sit on the lawn and chat or 
else play bridge in the library. The 
professors raised their eyebrows tut what 


could Ih^ do?" 

"And did any of the students pair up ?" 

"Oh yes, but they never went very 
far. They would perhaps do a bit of 
petting or sneakily hold hands or even 
go to a cabin and draw the curtains. 

But I don’t think they went the whole 
way. Most of my friends came from 
veiy consen’aiive families. If the boy 
visited the girl’s house, he would have 
to sit in the sitting room with people 
watching all the time. And they would 
never dare go to a hotel or something 
for fear of the stink afterwards. So T 
don’t think they actual!v di<l It because 
th^ never got the chance." 

T asked whether her marriage had 
been arranged. 

"No. ours was very much a love 
marriage." As I fumbled for words, she 
put (he next question herself. "Did we 
sleep together before our marriage ? 

Yes, we did." 

"If your friends found it so difficult, 
how did you manage to solve the pi'o* 
blem ?" 

Mrs. Sen flashed one of those whipping 
smiles and quipped : "We were luexy.” 

And what did she think of pre«marital 
sex in general ? 

"Well, the only thing is that if a girl 
sleeps with a man. and everybody knows 
about it. and then she decides not to 
marry him. she would probably find it 
difficult to find another partner. But 
even then I would say. it is much nicer 
to find out before* hand, before she bears 
any children, when things become much 
more difficult." 

"In my own case, when Sanjay and I 
fell in love, to be honest, funny as it 
might sound, 1 was a llltle idealistic 
When I fell in love, the first thing that 
occurred to me was not going to t^. 

But when we ultimately aid go to bed, 
it was such a spontaneous thing that 
neither of us thought anything about it. 

"But when my daughter grows up, 1 
am going to ask her to sUrt taking the 
Pill not to throw her into bed with a 
man but because she will, whether I like 
it or not 

"What would your attitude be towards 
extra-marital relations ?" 

"Well, if it does not burden one with 
a permanent sense of guilt, then it is all 
right" 

"What would happen in your case ?" 

"I think 1 would certainly be burdened 
with a sense of milt Perhaw not perma¬ 
nently. but I think It would certainly 
impair, damage my relationship with my 
husband. With me, going to bed and 
being in love are totally connected." 

"And what about Women's Lib?" 

"Why bother ourselves with Women’s 
Lib. We are In a wonderful position In 9 
this country as we are. We have the best 
of both worlds. WS get a certain amount 





of ffjillantry from me yet we are allowed 
to do exactly as we choose. I do not like 
the idea of men and women being com- 
pletely equal in every way. so much so 
that you are not even offered a seat I 
feel I am an entity in my own right, 
and since I can do what I like, I couldn't 
care less.'' 

"And what about the less affluent? 

"It has nothing to do with affluence. 
When I used to go to college, someone 
came up to me in a bus and asked if I was 
Apama Sen. To which I replied, ‘Yes !* 
He looked startled and sa^. 'Even a 
famous actress like you has to travel by 
bus ?' And I told him, 'When pemle go 
to college, they usually travel by bus w 
tram, don't they ?** 

1 asked her opinion about nudity on 
the screen. 

"If the director feels it is r>ecessary to 
have a nude scene, and I can trust the 
director, then 1 would be willing to do 
it. But tlw thing is you trust any 
director here except Satyajit Bay. When 
I did a kl^ng scene with Sh^i Kapur, 
the director lust wouldn’t say cul^ so 
we went on Kissing and kissing. 

"The thing I do deplore on the screen 
10 U vloience I feel nude scenes and even 
ct^latjun is much less injurious than 
violence. I just canl stand that sort of 


him. it diwsts me." 

"What about the NaxallCea ?" 

"That's different, that’s violence with 
a cause. And I admire them. There is 
stmeUiing tremendously inspiring about 
somebody who believes so wholeheart¬ 
edly in a cause that he is prepared to 
disregard his own life. 

"1 definitely feel there is everything 
wrong with the social set up we have at 
the iruMoeni. I also realise that I get most 
oi the benefits from this set up. But if 
J suddenly abandon everything just 
now, it would not help anyUxiy and it 
would certainly hurl me. 

"So 1 try to encourage films which 
pro^t the kind of ideaTism I believe in. 
And I would be willing to act in such 
films for a numina) sum or even for no 
money at all. Because it would preach 
the message which would ultimately 
awaken the consciouaness of the masses. 
After all as actors or artists that is aiwut 
all we can do, make t^eople aware." 

1 had not heard such succinct summing 
up of n committed artist's role for some 
Mitle while It made me wonder about 
my own work, and the city in which I 
was born. And then f reficctod that 
with Apama Sen in Calcutta, it can’t he 
enlirelv doomed. 

It was obvious that individual deter¬ 
mination was the hallmark of all the 
ladies 1 spoke wiUi, but then that charac¬ 
teristic is not uniquely female. The dual 
response of the Ben^li male towards 
the woman — both a goddess and a 
servant gi^l — had helped women to 
climb the social and cultural ladder. But 
the old dilemma remained. A woman 
had to be wily, wheedle out of male 
aociety what a human being ought to be 
able to claim as a right. 

The repeated insistence on the irrelev¬ 
ance of Women’s Lib in the Indian con¬ 
text made me think that Indian women, 
especially those who are well off, are a 
seif-.^tilled lot. But then, so is middle- 
class America. It is not a necessary 
criterion of progressivencss to be per¬ 
petually frustrate. Women, perhaps 
more than any other memWr of the 
animal kingdom, are able to induce 
themselves into believing whatever they 
wish ; adjustment is a traditional Bengali 
trait, more pronounced in a female. Older 
women obvtoualy had the better iiiae, 
as exceptkms were rarer and thttfe who 
did break the barriers were accorded that 
much more adulation. But after all those 
hours of talking and sipping tea, 1 came 
away with the nagging suspicion that 
these peqple were in a cocoon, and one 
day in the not too distant future, they 
wiJI be forced to emerge, try their wings 
in the open air. It will be then that the 
test will cofoe. Who knows. I might even 
be around to report on the maiden fli^t. 

SASTHI BRAT A, 
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After doing the body exerciser. yoM must 
do the breathing and facial exercises to 
complete the session. As always, the 
watchwords: slow steady rhythm in doing 
the asanas and following instructions to 
the letter. 

Breathing f.xercUet: 

Vddyano : Sit in the padmasana < lotus 1 

e sition. Palms on your knees, elbows 
nt outwards slightly, head bent slightly 
forward, thus putting the weight on the 
palms Breathe out completely and suck 
your abdomen in, so as to form a hollow 
just under your ribs. Count to three. 
Relax. Now do the exercise again, count 
to three. 

Kapalabhatx: Sit in the lotus position. 
Keep other JingerB straight together, let 
the index finger touch the centre of the 
thumb. Arms outspread, rest your 
fingers in the above mentioned mudia 
on the knees. Breathe in deeply, regular^ 
ly, slowly. Now exhale the breath out 
with the stomach. This is exactly the 
way a dog pants, but do this through 
the nose and not through the mouth. This 
is done in a quick movement by which 
the air is pushed out tw the sUxnach 
muscles. Each time you breathe in and 
out, there should be regular intervals. Do 
this 20 times to start with, bring it up 
gradually to a count of 80. You should 
breathe in and out like the working of a 
pump. 

Vjjaiyi: Sit in the lotus position. 
Breathe in deeply through the nose, take 
in a deep lungful of air (yoga enthusiasts 
point out that most of us have never learnt 
now to breathe in and out properly!). 
Now push air out through nose. Do this 8 
times. Bring it up to 20. 


Facial tztrctsee: 

Simho vnvdra and Jeet>a bandha : (Done 
alternately) — 

(a) Sitnhc mudra: Sit in the lotus posi¬ 
tion. Palms on kneef:. Body slightly oent 
forward to that the weight is on the 
palms. ’Htrust your tongue out as far as 
possible with eyes upwards. Count to 
three, come bacx to original position. 

(b) Jetva bandha: Come back to 
padmasana position after doing simha 
mudra. Stick tongue to palette, keeping 
mouth as wide as possible. Releas<* 
tongue with a click. Count up to three 
before releasing tongue. 

Now rep^t simha mudra. then jeeva 
bandha. Do them twice each. 

Brahma mudra: Sit in lotus position. 
Turn head slowly to face left side. Count 
to 10. Now turn head slowly to face 
ri^t shoulder. Count 10 and irinft face 
back to centre. Throw head as far back 
as possible, but do this steadily, gradually. 
Count to 10, now bring head down, as low 
as possible, without moving torso. Count 
to 10 and go back to original position. 

It is of the utmost importance to end 
every yoga session with i^rvosona r Lie 
flat on your back. Legs strait Let the 
whde body and limbs go limp. Concen¬ 
trate on the r^ukarity of your breathing, 
^ to prevent your mind frwn wandering. 
The purpose of this exercise Is to let both 
your mind and body relax. 

Follow these 'exercises with care to 
tone up your body and mind. If you can 
get a master to h^p you, well and good, 
otherwise, a careful.study will also be of 

^|p. _ 

Text Rukana Ltl. 

Sketches: LaJiU Uttam Singh. 
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&9virt*Ley««qi>« wm in th« htM Of Tunoln^ 
awAy w\tft MsiOMoa. Bin ihlt tiint whon 

he kept twftv tooge^ than hie eftaioua wife 

Netnalie want to Superintendent Meigret tor help. 
Then Gafard's body wte found in the hvei 
Wei^et found m the dud fnen'e deefi two ofd 
phetegrephe One snowed Gerard and hla wHe. 
Tu other was ol an yovnger NathaHe a ptovoie- 
live pose. 

NOW read m_ 

On the way. Matifret glanced at the 
titles of the b»»olcs in the study, There 
were quite a few good modem authors. 
Including some in English; Maigicjt 
assumed the solicitor had spoken the 
bnguage fluently. 

They went through the smaller draw¬ 
ing-room, then into the main one, finally 
reathing Nalhitlic’s boudoir. She alo^ 
watching them while Maigret opened a 
few drawers, which coniiiineu only 
trinkcU. 

He went into her bedroom. Her bed 
was as large as her hushand'H, but it was 
while, like ihc rest of the furniture. In 
the drawers, Maigret found nothing but 
some very fine made-to-measure under¬ 
wear 

The giey-blue marble batliroom was 
untidy, as though it had Just been used 
in a hurr>'. There was a bottle of brandy 
and a glass on a small table 

In the wardrobe, Maigret found only 
dresses, coals, suits and at least ihlPly 
pairs of shoes on special racks. 

’Do you know how your husbird 
died ?* 

She looked at him, tight-lipped, with¬ 
out answering. 

’Someone hit him on the head with a 
blunt instrument, probably a car-jack. 
He was hit not once but at least a dojen 
times, so that his skull is In little pieces..' 

She remained quite still and went on 
staring at the chief ouperintendent. 
There was a glased look in her eyes 
and anwne seeing her at that moment 
would have taken her for a madwoman. 

FIVE 

Maigret paid another visit to the con¬ 
cierge in his lodge. 

Tell me. didn’t the solicitor have a 
dog when he got married ?’ 

Tea, a beautiful Alsatian: he was 
very fond of it and the dog was devoted 
to him.' 

‘Did it die V 

‘No. They gave it away a few days 
after they came back from Cannes, where 
they had spent their honeymoon_' 

'Didn't you think it odd ?* 

‘t bear the dog would snarl at Madame 
Sabin-Levesque every time she came 
near. U almost bit her once and tore the 
hem of her dress. She was terrified o( 
It and so she made her husband give it 
away_’ 

>Vhen he got back to hN office, Maigret 
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sent for the photographer who worked 
for the Crimmal Identity Department. 
He produced the snapshot of the couple 
with the dog in Cannes. 

'Can you enlarge this for me ?* 

'The result won’t be perfect, but you’ll 

be able to recognize the people in it_* 

*What about this one r 
Til do my best. When do you want 
them for 

Tomorrow morning—' 

The photographer sighed. The chief 
superintendent always wanted things 
done in a hurry. He was used lo it by 
now. 

Madame Maigret looked at her husband 
a little anxiously, the way she always did 
when he was conducting a dilTkult investi' 
gation. She was used to his silences and 
his grumpy manner. He would wander 
about the flat, not knowing what to do 
with himself 

SometimcK. when he was eating in an 
al>scnt-minde<i way, his wife would ask 
him, smiling: 

'Are you there?' 

In fuel, his ihoughu^ had wandenil far 
away. His wife recalled a conversation 
between Pardon and her husband one 
evening, when they were having dinner 
at the doctor’s home. Pardon had saki; 

There's one tiling I just can't under¬ 
stand. You're the exata opposite of most 
policemen ; why. you seem to hale having 
to arrest a criminal.' 

'Yes. that's sometimes true .. ’ 

'Yet you carry out your investigutioiis 
HR though the outcome affected you ))er- 
sonully... .* 

Maigret had answered: 

'That's because each case is a personal 
experience in which I become involved, 
when you go to visit an unknown patient, 
don’t you get 'Emotionally involved too ? 
Don't you .-struggle with death as though 
the patient were someone dear to you ?’ 

He was weary and in a bad mood. The 
sight of the corpse on the Quai de Crenelle 
had been enough to upset even a forensic 
doctor like Grenier. 

Maigret was fond of Sabin-Levesque. 
even though he had never met him wr- 
sonaily At school, he had known a ooy 
who was rather like the solicitor, light¬ 
hearted and unconcerned. 1^1$ boy wd 
been the most undisciplined pupil in the 
class, interrupting the teacher or drawing 
in his exercise books during lessons. 

When the teacher sent him out of the 
mom for an hour, he would look tn 
through the window and make faces at the 
class. 

In spite of this, the teachers did not 
bear him a giiidge and they even ended 
up by laughing at his antics. Rut then 
of course, he was also one of the three 
top boys in hU dais at every exam. 

After leading the life of a playboy. 
Sdbin-Levesque had sudden I v got married. 


Whv ? Had he fallen madly in love with 
Nathalie, alias Trika ? Or had sb» cleverly 
manipulated his feelings for her : 

What did .she expect? A brilliant social 
life, a luxurious home, exotic holidays 
and fashionable resorts ? 

Then, about three months after the 
wedding, Sabin-Levesque had begun to 
go off on his own again. 

Why? 

Maigret kept on asking himself this 
que/ttion and could not find a saiisfartorv 
answer to it. Had she gradually reveal¬ 
ed henvif to be the way she was now ? 

They were not getting along well lo« 
gel her and then, at some point, they 
simply stopped being on speaxing terms. 

Yet neither of them had askM for a 
divorce. 

Maigret ffn.illy fell asleep, still turning 
things over in bis mind. When he woke 
up the next morning, he first drank the 
cup of <x)ffee his wife had brought him 
in bod and then got up. It was raining 
a liitle outside. 

'Are you going to have a busy day?’ 

'I don't know, t never know whai'H 
waiting for me.' 

He took a taxi, which wa.s significant, 
for he nearly alway.s went by bus or 
metro. 

He found the photographs lying on his 
di‘sk, they were surprisingly clear. He 
took one copy of each and went lo 
Herclti’s offke at the other end of the 
corrid**r. Peretti was head of the Vice 
Squad and ho was the only police inspec¬ 
tor to wear a diamond ring, as though 
something of the underworld had rubbed 
off on him 

A gimd-icioking man with jet-black 
hair, he was still young and dress;ed in 
a rather flashy way. 

’Hello there f Haven't seen you for a 
long time.' 

It was true. The two men had their 
offices in the same rorridor yet they 
hardly ever met and when they did it 
was usually at the Brasserie Dauphine. 

'I don't suppose you know this lady ?' 
Peretti studied the enlargement of 
Nathalie's passport photograph, going 
over to the window to examine it more 
clonely. 

’Isn’t it an old picture of that solicitor's 
wife, the one wm was in the papers 
yesterday V 

'Yes. it's her, about fifteen years ago 
... .Here’s another one of her with her 
husband, taken a few weeks or maybe 
months later_' 

Peretti studied the Cannes photograph 
as intently as he had done the other one. 

T can't place either one of them_' 

'I didn't expect you to. But there's 
something eUe I'd like to know. My 
men have drawn up a l»f of all the 15 
nightclube in Paris. Here's a copy of it. 

Do you see any clubs there.which ate 




'still run the same people as fifteen 
years ago f I’m particularly interested 
in clubs round tne VHIth Grrondisjc* 
merit.' 

Perelti looked at the list. 

'Most of these clubs didn't exist fifteen 
>ear»i ago. Fashions chan^. At one 
time, the smart place for ni^tlife used 
to be Montmartre. Then it was Saint* 
Germaindes-Pres.... 

‘Watt a moment_ Le Ciel de LU, 

Hue de Ponthieu ...That used to be 
run by a nice old crook whom IVe never 
been able to pin anything on; he still 
owns it., 

‘Any others V 

‘Chez M<x(iemoi&elle, Avenue de la 
Grande Armee. A vei7 classy place run 
by a woman called Blanche Bonnard, 
she must be well over fifty ^ now, but 
she still lookx pretty good, she has an* 
other club called Le Pour fVisson in 
Montmartre, Tlue Fontaine; it's less 

genteel than the other one_' 

'Df) you know where she lives?' 

'She^s got a fiat In the Avenue de 
Wagram; I gather she spent a small 
fortune doing it up....' 

'TU leave you the list Tve more copies 
of h. If you happen to think of any 
others..., 

’I forgot to ask you where the owner 

of Le Ciei <U LU lives_* 

'Marcel Lenoir'’ In the same building 
as his club, on the third or fourth floor 
1 raided his place once, hoping to find 
some drugs.. ..' 

Thanks, old chap.' 

‘How's your case getting on?' 

‘So-so.. .' 

Maigret went back to his office. Then, 
as usual, he went to the crffice of the 
director for a briefing. During the brief¬ 
ing, he could not help recalling that 
might have been sitting in his boss’s 
place only a month hence. 

‘How are you getting on with your 
solicitor's catt, Maigret ?' 

The superintendents of the other 
dfiiartments were all present, each carry¬ 
ing various files. 

‘I'm not getting anvwhere. I'm just 
accumulating bits and pieces of Informa¬ 
tion whk'h may or may not iwne in use¬ 
ful bier .. ' 

He sent off the enbrgement of 
Nathalie's photograph to the. newspapers, 
with the caption t Madame 

qur. aged tweTiJy. 

He then went upstairs to the {lolice 
archives and looked up the names Trika 
and Nathalie Frassler. He found nothing. 
Nathalie did nut have a police record and 
had never had any encouniers with (he 
law. 

16 'Will you take me to the Rue de Pon¬ 
thieu 

Lapointe or Janvipr drove Maigret 


everywhere; he had never sat behind the 
wheel of a car in his life. Me had bought 
a car recently to go to his little house in 
Meungsur-Loire on a Saturday evening 
or Sunday morning, but it was Madame 
Maigret who did all the driving. 

‘Anything new, chief ?' 

‘We're going to see the proprietor of a 
nightclub. He's been running the same 

place for* twenty years_' 

The gates of the nightclub were shut, 
but they could see, through the grating, 
swne large framed photographs of nearly* 
nude women. 

They went in by the main doorway. 
The conciei^ sent them up to the third 
floor on the left. A rather grubby little 
maid opened the door for them. 

'Monsieur Lenoir?_I don’t know if 

he can see you. ..He’s only just got up 

and he's eating hU breakfast_^ 

Tell him Superintendent Maigret 
wishes to see him.. .' 

A mwnent later, Lenoir came out into 
the hall to greet his visitors. He was 
huge, very fat and not very clnn-look* 
ing. He wore an old, wine-coloured 
dressing gown over faded pyjamas. 

'To what do 1 owe the pleasure_ V 

‘Pleasure has nothing to do with it 
Please carry on with your breakfast.,. 

'I apologize for receiving you in this 
fashion... ' 

Lenoir was an old rogue who had 
run a brothel twenty-five years earlier. 
He was probably about sixty hut he look¬ 
ed older: he was unshaven and his eyes 
were still heavy with sleep. 

'Will you please come this way_’ 

The apartment was as untidy as Its 
occupant, whose belongings lay strewn 
everywhere. They went into a small 
dining-room W'hich had a window over* 
losing the street 

Lenoir had finished one boiled egg 
and was just opening a second. 

*I need a good start in the morning..’ 
He was drinking black coffee. The 
ash-tray was full of cigarette ends. 

'Well, what can I do for you ?' 

'I want to show you a photo^aph and 
you must tell me if it reminds you of 
anyone_' 

Maigret showed him the enlargement 
of Nathalie's passport photograph. 

‘She looks vaguely familiar_What's 

her name V 

'In those days, about fifteen years ago. 
she used to call herself Trika....' 

They all love to choM the most idiotic 

names_Trika_' 

'Do you recognise her ?' 

‘No, J don't to tell you the truth_' 

*€30 you look up her name in your 
files?' 

Lenoir was a messy eater; there was 
e^: yolk on his chin and on the lapel of 
his dressing-gown. 
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'Do you lo^agine I keep a Hie on every 
girl wKo works in my nightclub ?. .. 
Those women come and w -. A lot erf 
them get mamed and youxl be surprised 
how many o( them make really good 
marriages.. .One of my gins became an 
English duchess....’ 

'Donl you even keep their photo* 
graphs V 

They nearly all take their phot<^raph8 
with them when they go... .And if they 
leave them, 1 just tear them up arid throw 
them away....' 

Thank you, Lenoir_ 

'It's been a pleasure.. 

He got up, nis mouth still full, and 
accompanieu them back to the door. 

'31, Avenue de Wagram_' 

Number 31 was the luxury apartment 
block where Blanche Bonnard lived, as 
well as a dentist, two doctors and a 
barrister. 

'Whom shall I say is calling?* the maid 
asked. She was dressed like the classic 
housemaid In a French comedy. 

'Maigret.' 

'The inspector?* 

'VtrS.' 

Blanche Bonnard was not eating her 
breakfast but she was talking on the 
phone They could hear her from another 
room. 
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Tes_Tes_My dear boy. 1 can't 

just cttnmit myself tike that. ...I need 
more information, my architect will have 

to make a survey... .Tes_No, I don't 

know how long It'll take_I'll see you 

this evening at the club, all right ?.... If 
you like_Bye_' 

When she walked Into the hxmd, the 
sound of her footsteps was muffled by 
the brightly-coloured rugs which lay 
strewn everywhere on the carpet. She 
stared at Maigret for a long time, glanc¬ 
ing only briefly at Lapointe. 

'You're lucky not to find me In bed, 

I usually get up late but today I've got 
an appointment with my business 
manager_Do come in_* 

The llving-roOTi was sumptuous, much 
too sumptuous for Malgret's liking. 
Blanche must have been in her late fifties 
but she was still a good>Iooking woman, 
even at this lime in the morning. She 
was plump, but pleasantly so, and she 
had beautiful eyes. 

'I suppose you've come becau»‘ of the 
Sabin-Levesoue affair? I was expecting 
you one of these days, but 1 had no idea 
you'd be so quick_' 

She lit a gold-tipped cigarette. 

‘Please smoke your pipe...,It won't 
disturb me. or my parrot for that 
matter... .When I saw that picture in 
the papers yesterday. I immediately 
thought 1 recognized her from some¬ 
where. So 1 checked and of course I 
was right_ 

'Did you know Madame Sabin-Leves* 
que in the days when she called herself 
Trika ?’ 

'And how V 

Sbe got up. went Into another room 
and reappeared, carrying an enormous 
album. 

'Uy memoo' isn't very good so 1 keep 
everything I've got five albums like 

this one, all stuffed with photographs_ 

Look_' 

She opened the album and showed it 
to Maigret There was a photograph on 
the right-hand page, of the kind taken 
by pMographers in nightclubs. 

It was of Nathalie, lowing very young 
and demure. She was wearing a low- 
cut dress which showed her cleavage. 

Sabin-Levesque was sitting by her 
side, bending slightly towards her.... 
There was a bottle of champagne in an 
ice-bucket on the table_ 

*He met her here_She'd been a 

hostess for about two months_' 

'Do you know where she had come 
from V 

'Yes. She had been working in a 
rather sleazy nightclub in Nice_' 

'Diu she speak about her past to you ?' 

'Oh, they all do. Most of them Uve on 
their own and have no one to talk to..,. 
So they c<»ne and tell Mama Blanche 
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everything..Can 1 offer you a drink’ 
....I don't drink much myself, but 1 
ha^ a glass of port about now.' 

The port was exceptional: Maigret 
had never drunk a finer one. 

'Her family name was Fraasier. Her 
father died when she was about fifteen 
He was an accountant or something of 

the sort-Her mother was the daughter 

of a RussUn count and she liked people 
to know it — You see. 1 haven't got such 
a bad memory after all.... 

'She always sat at the same table in 
my club. At first, the customers were a 
bit shy with her because she looked so 

S oung and innocent. Thev would hesitate 
efore going up to her table; she would 
always smile and act friendly, but she was 
rather withdrawn.,.. ’ 

'She hardly ever went off with anyone. 
I dont think she did more than three 
times....' 

'Did she have a steady boyfriend V 
*No. She lived alone in a little hotel 
room not far from here, in the Rue Brev, 
1 liked her. but J never could quite figure 
her out . . .* 

'One evening. Gerard Sabin-I.^ve.<(jue 
came in. ..I mean Monsieur Charles, 
because that was the name we knew him 
by,,.,He had been coming to the chib 
for a long time He noticed Trika the 
moment he came In,, He went over 
to sit at her table ., ,He asked her to go 

off with him but she refused_ 

'He came back every evening for a 
week before she finally agreed to leave 
with him .. 

'She came back a few days later i<> 
fetch her things. 

' ''Madly in love ?*’ I asked her. 

'Ahe looked at me without answering. 
*"U he setting you up?” 

‘”Il’s not defi.iiW yet .. ” 

Then she ki.ssed me and thanked me 
and 2 never saw her again. 

'Two months later, though I saw a 
wedding picture of them in the Figaro. 
Trika was wearing a wedding-dress and 
her husband a tail*coat 

"Monsieur* Gerard Sabin-Levesque, 
well-known society solicitor. was 
married this morning to.. . ’ 

Maigret and I^apoinie exchanged looks, 
wondering what to make of the stor>. 
The little girl from Quimper, the host^ 
who had worked in a sleazy Nice night¬ 
club and after that in Blanche Bonnard's 
establishment, had become the wife of 
one of the richest and best-known 
solicitors in Paris. 

Gerard's father was still alive in those 
days. He was a man of principles. What 
had been his reaction to his son's 
marriage ? And how did the three of 
them get along when they were all living 
together in same flat ? 


to be eontinuecL 
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Her entry is as stunning as her exit: her 
glamour is spu’y ; her charm impish ; hut 
in her heart-<>f-hearts, Mumu is just soft, 
warm, entirely female. Mumtas, loo, 
dreams her dreams of love, of home and 
a husband. 

She was complaining : "What’s left of 
Mumu that the world doesn't know. My 
career, affairs, everything is in print 
before I know where 1 am^'. In a recent 
interview with her, she shot out; a writer 
had made ‘horrible, badnami remarks 
:tl)oui my characier*’, and she decided 
not to meet any more joumalisU:. "because 
thev write whatever they wish". 

But w)mehow, waiting for her shot-call 
from the director, she seemed lo like the 
subject 1 warily sskei) her about — "What 
marriage mean to you’” She was 
melting — a warm woman all over C<hj 1<1 
1 have stejj|>c<l <m to the Madhvani-Mumu 
story ? 

"In all mv 20 years. I stuck to one 
brut ill preference — my career. The 
climbing years, the suivessful ones, and 
*hc top ])osition that 1 have now, are 
from my own 'mehnnt* I started work 
when I was 14, so it was <)uite some time 
before f could even think of marriage. 
At the time. I wanted desperately to 
become a givat actress, not remain just a 
bit-dancer”. 

"1 saw life earlier than most girls and 
I think now' is the time, after I have 
ai'hieve<l so much, to start thinking about 
marriage. If I meet someone I love 
enough to make me leave .. I’m quitting 
next year, early”. Slie was measuring her 
words now. 

"So is there someone waiting in the 
iwginning of 74 ?" I asked. 

"Can any girl in my position, say Hema 
Malmi, declaie right out. ‘Yes, there is a 
man 7 would need at least three 

years to plan finishing our commitments, 
etc. Then, who can l)c certain about this 
waiting ka chakkar. even if somebody 
proposes ’ To throw away the lakhs I earn 
and a name is nn joke : greatness becomes 
a habit. But as a girl I think, the status of 
‘Mrs.’ would be more rewarding than 
being just Mumtaz — top billing in the 
cast”. 

"Then there is a lonely spot which you 
want to fill by this thing calle<i marriage ?" 
1 prompted. 

"Yes, quite true. People come and talk 
20 to Mumtaz the star. But. within myself, 
there is an empty .spot which I feel my¬ 
self groping out to cover and hi). How 


long can a girl keep going home just for 
a good bath, good food, a deep, large bed 
in a beautiful bedroom, and fool around 
with her young cousins and the other 
girls at home V' 

"You came close to marriage — twice. 
Once with Shammi Kapoor and then 
Jeetendra. Reactions ?” 

"Totally no regrets. I am sure they 
did not 'iarnao* b^ause I am meant for 
someone l>etlei who can give me a better 
life, away from films". Mumu is super¬ 
stitious and believes in fate. "1 won*i 
believe I am married till I am well and 
truly am married FingcrsH:rossed 
policy". 

"does marriage conjure up a picture of 
mental support ?" 

"Ivook, 1 am sure I have 40 years 
ahead of me as an actress, if not as a 
heroine. If ‘daal roti' was the only 

E mblem, T wouldn’t nee<l any sup)K>rt. 
)ven mentally, I am quite self-reliant 
But I want harmony of understanding 
and 1 should like to look up to a man 
and value his word above my own. 

"Fearc ’ Yes. I have never done any 
*gulami' (slavery); Tm sentimental an<i 
sensitive, both. Tve always got what 1 
wanted. I am preparing for all those 
adjustments I might have to- make to 
suppress my stubbornness which only a 
paint's home can pamper. I fear 
dependence and subomination". Talk 
of Women’s Lib and marital status 
in one breath. In more ways than one. 
Mumtaz was :;lowIy giving away whal-ls, 
to what-can-be in the near future. 

"I always travel first class by plane, 
buy the most spotless diamonds and eat 
the best food: I am a stickler for 
quality. So I won’t get anything new if 
1 marry a millionaire. I want happiness. 
There are too many miserable Mrs. 
Millionairesses in the world. A man has 
to need me badly if he has to manw me". 
She was babbling about that a Sit too 
much ^ it had to be a millionaire, she 
didn't discuss a poor man. 

"What about the Madhv.mis 1 ask^, 
expecting Uie lid to fly. "What about 
them ? They are the only family we have 
true, long-standing ties With. Yes. I visit 
them after work, and when I am abroad. 
If I plan to marry one of them, I'll tell 
your first": I thanked her in anticipation 
of the scoop, as she got up to face ^jesh 
Khanna, who had just arrived. His tw> 
hour delay had been a boon. 

VIJAYA IRANI. 










Twemswm peofM con 

meted filnu went to 
a $tar at two different 
times and told the same 
story. Rumour in its 
initial stage. The stars 
involved; Vlnod Mehera 
and Moushuml Chatterji f 
But while the one U 
placed under constant 
watch by Rekha, the 
other is married to 
Hilesh, alias Jayant alias 
Babu, son of Hemant 
Kumar. That hardly 
matters, because they 
stay in the same build¬ 
ing : she is seen quite 
often in his flat. The 
story another pervon 
gave was that the two 
slipped away from a 
recent premiere func¬ 
tion in Delhi to his room 
and had a little party 
of their own. People at 
(he producer's party 
downstairs pretended 
not to notice. 

The more you know 
film folks the more 

J 'ou've got to learn, 
^nai was seen driving 
a Volks coupe with a 
curly-haired youth as co¬ 
pilot The talk around 
town is that it is she 
who's taking old boy 
]>cv for a ride, as long 
as the going's good. 

Momma-to-be Haakhee 
is getting a daily consign-' 
meui of books on baby- 
care from hubby GuLzar. 
Mis educating plan seems 
io have taken a new turn * 
he used to pay her 
fifty rupees for every 
Ixiok she rea<l, to pull her^ 
out of her semi-literate 
state. 

There is a quaint but 
long • standing custom 
among the stu<liO techni¬ 
cians and camera hands. 
Only the director and 
the cameraman are 
allowed to look into the 
camera between shoot¬ 
ing. If any other per¬ 
son, from star to cham- 
cha. even glimpses 
through the camera 
tens, the technicians 
Start clapping and then 
the man has had it: he 
has to pay a fine rang¬ 
ing from free cokes all 
around to Rs. lUO. 
Uiuailv they ask for 
cokes but to people w'ho 
know about the tra<fi- 
tlon, the fine is harder 
AmiUbh and Jays have 




at last become man and 


up about "nolhing-be- 
tween-u$'* a large section 
of filmland was sore at 
the ''secret'* procedure 
the couple adopted. A 
week m advance, a 
typical film-party invita¬ 
tion to mark the comple¬ 
tion of their joint-venture 
“Abhimaan" was sent 
out to the Press people. 
The idea was to spring 
u mrpriae on all the 
guests by going into a 
room, getting into bridal 
attire and ewning out to 
shock all, with the Pan¬ 
dit. the garlands et 
The tension was taken 
out of it, however, when 
the two read the 
announcement of their 
wedding in the previous 
day's papers. Tha fuoc- 


WiUI 

V mppm, swingers and 
A m i t a b h's favourite 
gfuests — journalists. 

What enraged the other 
stars was that none 
among them was callM. 

But it was meant as a 
show-gimmick — with 
the I^ss and photogs 
ready at hand to cap¬ 
ture what was to be the 
greatest surprise of the 
century. In the end _ 
there was little surprise, Vi 
as the expected happen- 
ed. Jaya proved that 
she did not mean a thing 
she has said in the past: 

"I hate glamour. 1 am 
very simple". She wore 
lieavy studio make-up 
and a bright-red film! 

r id-embroidered sari — 
am told there was a 
make-up man lurking 
somewhere- Then there 
were her caustic remarks 
about the Press, and 
these very people were 
i the only prominent 
guests at her wedding. 

As I said before — the 
Guddl is growing 
There was a time wnen 
Dev Anand had to pace 
the beat of Tanuja's 
Hat. He had her in mind 
for the role of hU sister 
in "Hare Rama Hare 
Krishna", which Zeenat 
played. Her mother and 
^ she called him to their 
tew home a few times and alt 
%Ji he got was heavy pegs 
of booze, Tanu style, and 
hangovers to match. A 
few trips later, Tanu 
coolly turned hiui down : 
"Why should 1 play 
secora fiddle to Mumtaz 
when I am getting first 
leads with Rajesh 
Khanna ?" He was out* 
Deved this time f 
Dilip Kumar has finally 
finished "Bairaag", star¬ 
ring wife Saira and Prem 
Chopra, with himself in 
the male lead. That and 
not the Jaya-Amit wed¬ 
ding was the surprise 
event of this year. His 
films are visually in the 
making for over five 
years, though how he 
manages to live in 
bungalows, * no one 
knows. 'Balrang" has 
taken two-and-a-half 
with the Bnall stunt 
DUlp pulled by a 80- 
ealled affair -with Leena 
Chandavarkar (alio In 
the film). This was juBt 
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No. 19 : 'RIGHT AND LEFT 

Apvt from 1 AcroM, wliich la normal, aacn ehj# ii raaify 
two eliMt, »da by wOa bot not ovan^tping. i«w irawwi to 
wftleb art to bo ■•'tirfO in tha two similarly numboroO soacoa 
m tha oiaoram. aiihar aida of (ha cantrar vorticol ana Ctthar 
word may ba cluad hrat. and tha »viaion la not rwcoaaanly 
markod by punctuation Solvars irmat datanmna wfwcn 9001 
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ACROSt 

1 UkathiapuulotVou'Maaaaachaidamotmawaybytoc 
ofdiaoram( 12 | 

t Dia< having ona lag cruahad conatnunwrtcherafl no* 
quilt to apaaii of lunaraN (A 9 i 

7 Draioa Scofhah nyor and gata sharp, sirangaty unraal 
bona (6 .61 

I Ravoltmg bft of d6cor n m gamboga tiowars - draaaos 
inefuda ona it. 6) 

10 Cockar: dog to tia roughly *n. dog havtng rubbar bahind 
Ilka aaat with curvy tags (A 6) 

12 Old Jock's dry. what chokad mm whan itghtt pabbat 
Ipht. wa haar {6,6| 

1 1 Blast • producar gnpping arM of rat* (rf umuckyl. 
blaat'producarunhabpyprofam (6.6) 

ITDock'Worktr. ona too <neiinad to ganaraMa about taa 
to baittt bahind le. 6i 

11 Ona s Stan o* tadlum m aacn anoiasaiv rarunaanoa. 

aach aingla production (6.6) 

191 m ptar'Shapad. dut tor uiatmarn ail round caMa 
losing stona distrassas (6,6) 

DOWN 

1 Lightar about to laava fish, andtaasiy natty dangat to 
shipping In Oiaagow dock |7. T) 

2 Ona who fait from divina biias, imtiaby angabc. brood¬ 
ing hallishiy on labtd hats ($. $) 

6 CNm bnafly wno’a in motl^ thus, m black and whita 
antartainar. tarma mi. nagofiabia (6.6) 

4Graaa fraaty avaliabiat Damn Cngiiah latituda - w»m 
otd'Styia govammani. laadarlaaa {6.6| 

6 At which Spanaar wrofa Dtad &(i$raf>ca. a pcam 
wharain glaa s riHspiacad. unknown 16 .6) 

9 Lovely spot dap* c tad m art struggling to ims propor* 
lionataly bfaasings 0 ’ planty rtsmg, hke Xar>adu (A 61 
11 fraats as gods always m andlaaa raposa, as gods 
thraafold attar and of drna (7.7) 

19 Maka invasion'’ Undons I put two kings of diracf 
daacant. faHhtuf. in hiding (6.9) 
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14 Fata: one's sM* Nftao in tba nd. but not all 
siM-sabn(AS) 

16 Svropaan poat. ha's aaling Ma orw bacon 
parbcltlASI 
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KM* ft pfty-Aaw sbaM Iba gasM pal 

rpuMnartiP p> RgsMsh Wo. 4 
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Tha accdwmtaMaii of sanal advantaga* 
Winiuna a gama Uy a wmct onalaugm on 
l*a anamy King it both p i aa su mB U and 
dtciung but Ml gamaa ewmo* bt won m 
tha waT wtd ndaad k would ba wenM- 
enoua •( tha warn peaaibla AgaM) ma- 
unaM oepowkon mart can ba MtW hops 
of ovornMimAg ma anomr carnp and whan 
ona grow (Maya* maatt wiathac ha muat 
raiy upon tha poMy o* abtwnme tmafl 
whanlaga* and man pdmg ihaaa ab up ao 
»le eefwmuta a raatry langibW piM 
By ima aecumuiwion el tmak adapMapPa 
I do rw* Bwwi ma acqumtion of m a lana t 
for again, agum* good eppewuon ona can 
raioly KOwra mom than aoma sHpra pcW- 
bonal tfvoMaga " ona wina a pwca or 
OMw* a pawn than .1 « a a*w m lha awV 

el tfw gama ■ any rala. ol mfanev 
omwisin T«ua doaa nol by any maena 
fvM eui ma pcmbiMy d uwng rnapeoa 
Dond ■Jfawagat to loreo a «m of mwona* 
in tha and om n can only ba m ma and and 
■ a iMwft el much hard uork 
Tabs, tor maianco. tha lobomng gama 
pWrbd nwa< babiWkUty by >ha wnwar. from 
iHt yoari grandmaapr taurnamaM « 
Wak*awi*7aa 
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ai Mea c ow tSi* Smyaiov plajod s 
0-61 twi attar? KUBAP-IG 4 P-03. 
Xr-B3 S b-B4 0-R2 10 0* 0, 0-0 
It OA-BI. 0-01. 12 P-M. Whits had 
thaad» a rwaga 

7 .Q 1 O. FaQ. b.Ki-B3.flt-B3< S. P-03 
P-H3. IS. Ki-OUS B-lUSch 11.B-02. 
K-k2. ItkKi-OS, IhraMMng 10 wm a 
praca by Kt a Ki ch. hanoa Black 1 naxi 
move 

tA . . B K B Ch. lA K I B. B-KrS, 1A 
P-B4. P-fO; lA P-Ofl3. ktt-OBl 1A 
Oh-QBl. B-R2. 17 . B-R3. K1-Q2. 1A 
P-B1. Kt ktU. lAmiA. BiP SAKkP. 
P-Bt cn 2l.P>OA6-Klt:1lvadeaattol 
took Ma a way of dewpioping tha Biaheg 
but na IMS in rmnd tha MaraMt of the ba- 
gonal by P - B3 and an moMual P - M. 
S.R-6et. Ba B. BA K a n, P-BS. BA 
K-02. B-B2. SB. B-Kt2. P-KI3. 9A 
M lUA A ni; 97. P-M. a . P, rathar 
banwwM27 .Ki-BB 
BABaP, andnolSAPiP, wim 2S.. . 
P-f(4 would ba good for Blaek 
BA . K1-B3 »K-Ba,P-M:bui now 
this IS a m i w iM and ma ta ad ha ahouid hb»a 
Mayad29 .K -02 

BA P t P. P a P B1. p.QSia. K-02: 92. 
Ki-BXP-KftU.rwbanareSS .K-B2 
33 A-B4. B ■ R. 3a H a B. U-k2: 3$. 
f-M smanBitehiiaanagooemeyt 
9A n>B4 B a m BAHTr K-03 91 
H-KtA k-es MiiN.PtBch.9T. 
K-m P-HIS. lA P-nA P-Bd SB. 
«-IM. K-NA 4A P-W. P I p at. 
K R 9P. rWa. ftnoi nelaiaa inaftP. 
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AMt (Mm* t1 — <#)« SM UfvMMy 
. H « th« «if. Bt p(«Mr«4 10 99 wlh »«v« 
^UpjHv intf progrwnmM o< otfiM In Mw f > you 
an AM tMMMr no*' Tuootfiy oi^ 
•4r4« yog mty oipoet Mior r«ulk UAoo i MCW wcc«s» 
•Ad poputiHty tor you Boctioloro ond glrtt I iKfttAQ am 
will bt ftcM*^ on 2901. 

^ ^ TAWM (AM 91 — Mip IM You M 

vMir MVTtd IM chtngt Mt not* M «w 

'^VM^ btnoA tM wvroro your itMro. Orotot 

C9 aioni* niy gM w MH ioo to ttrym 

normticy mty bt mtinUtotd. Ladtot. tobt cm M pMontI 
•nd domttttc «ffi1rt. Gtrto < wWi 1 rttUttt mind 4» not pM 
your totwrt. Btcnttort! tot ttcond bt0 Of tot ooMi iMto 
Iht ttort ol • htBMtr aariod 


totCCl (Fftoovy If — HMb »i 
utignntnu will rntltt you hiODv 1 
QUm mtotta htir 0< tot wotA ftoMiti 

^ «gl tmprpvo. StcrtI MiMetl Mlwrtu 
tnd to your fbvour on ThgnOty Lttftot I your iMnd win , 
dftturtbd. BbcMon tnd t wttd tor 

Irnprovtintm to an tttut whMi hat MitortM you rtcenu 
bt txptttod. 
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HtNDUSTHAN STANOARO COLOUR MAGAZIN E 

1$ MAGAZINE IS OlSTRIBUTtD fH 
TH SUNDArS HINDUSTHAN STANI 
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QamMnf. to toptnd vid MUort, hm non Hitn Ito 
to* thtrt of ptr t onoitttt. Each country or tach 
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Meher Wstiy has modeled for some or the 
best-known shows in India and abroad. Her 
iinpttcably cut clothes, her flawless coroplezion 
and her graceful have been commented 
upon by several connoisseurs of fashion. 

What does she do to make her nose stop 
shming, her make-up from melting under 
harsh lighU? How does she arrive at a party 
without a trace of grime on her face ? ''If your 
skin is very <^y I have a Up for it This holds 

C i for pe^^le with a combination ^in too. 

lust amcentrate on the oily areas around 
the lorehead. ncue and chin. After waging 
face with aoap and water dab on a little 
eue de cologne with a wad of cottonwool on 
the oiJy areas." 

Another problem that bugs ber often. 
"Because of my hectic modelling sesskms ai^ 
ihe parties after the show, my eyes us^ to turn 
red and watery. The only answer to this prc^ 
lern is to keep the system cool bv dnnktng as 
much water as poasible every day and getting 
enough sleep, ^ihing your eyes with an eye 
lotion only gives temporary relief Besides, t 
wouldn't recommend ihe use of eye lotion every 
d^y fcK* a long period of time." 

No rest, inadequate sleep and the wrong 
food, coupied with heredity, are the causes 
durk circKS, says Meher. Drinking clauses puffy 
eyes. So cut out Che liquor from your lives, is 
her advice. A ftntle massage of the eyelids 
hf'lps a great deal. An eyebath in ice<o1d water 
18 also refreshing. To hide puffiness and dark 
shadows before going to a party, apply .pan¬ 
cake make-up undef eyes, now put on your 
usual make-up. 

Meher. in fact, has a whole lot of camouflage 
tricks with make-up up her sleeves. If you have 
a large noae that is aim very long, apply a shade 
of brownish eye shadow. But unl^ you are 
3 ve^ good expert, this is better suited for the 
m li^is. A much better (and safer) idea, she 
feels, is to apply fou.idation (one shade darker 
than what you are using for the rest of your 
face) under your nose (between the nostrils) 
and reach up to the tip of your nose. For a 
broad node. appW a darker shade of make-up 
On cither of the nose and blend carefully 
Into the cheeks. Incidentally. Meher says that 
k^undation tuake-up should always be one shade 
darker than your normal skin tone. The usual 
habit among Indians is to apply a lighter base 
to appear 'fair’, but this only makes the coru 
P l^xion look pasty. 

When Meher finds she*s put on weight 
iiround her hips, she immediately switches on 
to blacks and browns and avoid any contrasts. 
She also wears hi|^ heels to balance her hips 
and wears plain Btieamlined, tapered tope or 

(bin. vertkal stripes. The ‘in' thing that's 
corning beck Into fashioti is knee-length dresses, 
Sue warns, this is not for short, stubby 

K . If you are thin around the hips, wear 
yellows, whites and other summery 
^l<njn and all the smocks, frills and flounces 

C Uke. The streamlined maxi, (with high 
to) tbe feels, Is the most elegant answer for 
the ^lort dumpy girls in town. 


When it comes to getting a hairdo ready at 
short notice. Meher prefers switches to wigs, 
as she finds wigs "suiFocatlng". If your switch 
ts made of real hair, give it to the hairdresaers 
for setting. ^ advises. It can easily be ruined 
if tampered with at home. If you pofwess a 
synthetic wig or switch, shampoo it at hocne, 
but DONT pul li under the drier. Synthetic 
ones are pre-set and will retain their shape even 
after waging. A synthetic wig, Meher feels, 
cuts out all the bother and fuss, but it cannot 
be set differently each time, which is the only 
advantage offerM by a natural hair switch. 

M^r put one of her friends on a course 
of bust developing exercises that did wonders 
to her figure. Here they are for you to try out. 

(1) Push-ups Lie down straight, on your 
tummy. Rest palms on floor on either side. 
Breathe in and push up. exhale and push down. 
Repeat 10 times. 

tips from a 
top model 



(2) Lie down strai^t on floor, same position 
as befcm, but interior fingers in front. Do 
push-ups 10 times as above. 

13) Sit crots-legged on the grourui. Clasp 
palms. Bring pressure on hands till you feel 
tension in w pectoral region and upper arms. 
Putting presure on slowly, move from left to 
right and ri^t to left Do this 10 times. 
SLOWLY. 

(4) To prevent bust from sagging. Sit cross- 
legged. Take left hand over shoulder and try 
to clasp right hand from b^nd. Count to 10. 
Now do on the other aide. Do this 10 limes each. 

(5) Take a towel Hold H stiffly stretched 
between your hands in front No«' take it over 
the head, ri^t to the back, without bending 
elbows. Bring forward without berKling elbows. 
Do this 10 tifne& 

Meher warns. Do this regularly. Do not 
expect oveni^t miracles. Keep a check on 
your poMure (do npt slouch) and make sure 
your general health to fine. 


ONCE there had been seven prisoners in 
Spandau. Now the ugly, high-walled» red-brick 
buikling in an outer suburb of Berlin, built l/j 
house 600 prisoners, contained only three 
Soon there would be only one. 

Two men could walk out at midnight on 
September 30, 1966, but not a moment before. 
That was when Albert Speer, former head of 
Hitler's armaments industry, and Baldur von 
Schirach, former Nazi YouUt leader, would com¬ 
plete their 20-year sentences. 

Four others, serving shorter sentences im¬ 
posed by the Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal, 
had already been released. They were l^rl 
Doenitz. one time commander in chief of the 
German Navy. Konstantin von Neurath, the pro- 
fesskmal dipitmat who had been ''protector'* of 
Bohemia and Mura via; ICricl) Raeder, former 
admiral, and Walter Funk, former president of 
the Reichsbank. 

When Speer and Von Schirach had gone, 
one prisoner would be left alone. Rudolf Hess, 
one-lime Hitler’s deputy, the man who on May 
10.1941. had flown a fighter plane to Britain in 
the hope of achieving an "understanding" with 
people in hi A places to end the wui'; the man 
who was befived bv some to be mad : the man 
who had been sentenced to Imprisonment until 
the end of Ms life; and whom the Russians 
were determined should serve that sentence in 
full; the prisoner known in Spandau as No. 7. 

With only hours remaining of their 20-year 
sentence, the tension in the cells of Speer and 
Von Schirach was electric. They knew there was 
a great crowd gathering outside the prison. 
People had been arriving since ear^ morning 
and could be heard shouting and calling to the 
sentries in their posts above the wall Von 
Schirach and Speer went with a warder to the 
store-room to collect their belongings, from 
dozens of books he had been sent. Von Schirach 

selected five to be left behind for Hess. 

He was handed, and signed a receipt for 
1,860 Reichsmarks he had brought with him 
when he was captured, a single U.S. dollar, a 
cigarette case, a monocle, and a small travelling 
clock. As the warder passed the clock to Yon 
Schirach it began to ring shrilly. The prisoner 
smiled: "That is good German craftsmanship, 
After 20 years the ala nn goes off!" 

At 8 p.m. the crowd outside had swelled to 
2.000. Many of them had placards urging Hess's 
release, and the front of the prison was lit up 
by tel^ision arc-lamps. Reporters and photo¬ 
graphers were jostling for better positions, and, 
as expected, the Berliners were pouring out of 
the bars and arriving by taxi to see the spectacle 
of their former Nazi masters emerging from 
confinement 

At 10-30 p.m. I walked down the corridor, 
past Hess's uricened cell to get them ready 
Von Schirach was dressed ana was pacing up 
and down. HU crumpled brown corduroys 
which he would wear no more, lay on the burik, 
the number 1 showing on the u|kumed jacket. 

Speer, sleepy eyecT and fingers trembling, 
was uving difficulty with hU tie. haven’t 
tied OM for more than 20 years/' he said. "Could 





vou ^ve me a hand ?'' I tied the tie around my 
iiwn necic and then pul it over Speer’s head. 1 
felt a small coin in the bottom of the tie. "That 
IS my lucky coin!’* said Speer “I found it in 
'he garden today.” 

He was fr^ly shaven and one of (he 
warders had brought him some haircream. A few 
days before he had asked the U.S. surgeon to 
laice of! the warts on his face with diathermy. 

“Are you nervous?” scaneone a.<ked the 
pacing Von Schirach. "Me nervous? So. I 
never get nervous,” he said. Clearly now we 
rouid hear the jeers and the calcafls of the 
crowd. "I wonder if Hess is awake listening?” 
said Speer glancing towards ivll 23. 

At U.4D p.m. the green gates swung open 
to allow in two Mercedes saloons; one conUin> 
ing the Von Schirach sons, the other Sjjeer’s 
wife and lawyer. "It’s all so unreal.*’ muttered 
Speer. "I probably w'on'i tome to mv senses 
until tomorrow." 

We stood — the four directore, warden's and 
(hief warders with the pii.oners watching 
the minutes tick by. 

At 11.55 p.m. I glanced at mv watch and 
I he others lo^ed at me. I toi»k Von Schirach 
by the left arm and Speer bv the right "Come 
on ! Let’s go.’’ We walk^ past Hess’s cell 
down the corridor to the steel door at the end. 

We passed through the door and down the 
22 steps to the yard where their familkftt waited. 
The Von Schirach sms ran forward. ''Pnpa r 
He embraced them, handsome, neatly<dresaed 
hoys in smart suits. “Klaus, my boy! Robert! 
Richard!" Then he got into the car. 

Frau Sperr had walked forward to her 
husband .^hyly. She took his hand, but they did 
nut embrace. It was their hn>l physical ctin* 
tact in more than 20 years. “Come, Albeit,” she 
s^iid. Speer got into the right side of the car 
;ind she, the left. 

At two minutes to midnight the engine roar> 
cd into life and Speer’s car drove forward 
towards the rates. A warder, looking at his 
watch, gave the signal and they were opened. 


Flash-bulbs went off and the '•rowd rushed for- 
wdrd 

“Free Rvdolj Hess!' someone shouted. The 
two black cars turned and sped off towards Ihe 
Hilton hotel with Von Schirach and a smaller 
hotel in Dahlem with 

We went back into the prison and once moie 
the gates -‘4lamme<l shut. They n<iw oiulosed 
one man. Rudolf Hess. ageiJ 72, amUnu:<.*<l to 
remain there for life. 

At six o’clock the next mr^ming lle.s.s was 
awakened and handed his sjNxtadcs. He mode 
his bed, w'enl across to the woshi'oom with 
hardly a glance at the now empty cells of his 
friemk, and reluntoii u* eat his breakfast. 

Had he ht‘ard anything the night More? 
“Oh yess” he said. "I was awake. 1 was lying 
with mv eyes tipon and 1 hoard everything that 
was going on in the hallway ; also the noise out¬ 
side. Rut 1 am happy for thorn. They have 
their fiwlom.’’ 

At the next directors* meeting I urged that 
extra attention U* |Kiid to Hess, particularly at 
night. The coming weeks and months woul<! 
lie a strain on him and there was always the 
tK»sibilily that he try to kill himself -- he 
naa already tried to ilo so once by smashing a 
lens in his spcctaclos and cutting his arm with 
tlie glass. 

Ten days after his comrades had left, his 
lawyer. Hr. Seidl c'amc to hh* him. Some weeks 
previously Hess had been allowed a visit by 
Sciill to discuss whether there were legal 
grounds to esUihlish that there had been a mis-, 
carriage of justice at the Nuremberg tribunal. 

Now Seidl told He.s.s about a long letter he 
had sent to the tour Hend.'* of State a^iking for a 
review of his case. 

"I do not want." said Ue&i sharply, "any 
plea for mercy based on any sort of mental 
condition. There is nothing wrong with me 
mentally, 

“Inaeed. said a doc tor after Hess’s regular 
check-up, he wais mentally relaxotl and often 
smiling. 
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"WhuC ulmot Kivirit; him a vUv‘k, a radio 
und ;jlurm4)ell Kvstcm in his cidl ?" [ 

asked mv tel law direetors. The Ruadaii said 
he woulfl talk to his siiiieriors. He did so and 
raine Iwck. 'A heady things are easy in 
S])andau, we sov no reason lo make them any 
more easy.” Hess had a kitehen with a 
Cliinese and a Spanish chef (one on and one 
off duty) preparing his meals and ate basically 
the same menu as the directors. 

Within a fortnight he went into a <ieep 
depn^ssion, despite our efforts to go and talk 
with him daily. He liegan lo lose his appetite 
and did not want to up in the roomings. 
He hung a notice on his cell door one night: 
" 1)0 not disturb." 

When he walked in the garden by himself, 
head and shoulders bowed, be was a palhelk 
sight 

As quickly as he had been depressed, how> 
ever, he bc^n eating again. He consumed 
enormous meals and often asked for four help¬ 
ing:^ of detc^'rt — though a warder suspec^ 
some of it was being flushed down his toil^ 
He would have soup, hors d’oeuvres, cold cuts, 
salad, a main course of chicken, w pork or 
duckling, and then his desserts. The Chinese 
cook could hardly believe it 

But predictably, at Christmas, his depression 
returned. T took him in a typ^l German 
delicacy, a Bismarck doughnut, which h£ said he 
enjoyed. Rut Hess could not be cheered. 'T 
am an innocent man," he said sadly on Christmas 
Day. "1 see no reason why I should not be 
turned loose. Even if 1 were guilty — which I 
am not no other prisoner who has been 
sentenced to life or even death for their war 
crimes still remains in Jail. 1 am the only one 1 
know of who has not been freed. It is all 
6 wrong.” • 


Behind the scenes the Allies were tmng hard I 
to free him. But the Russians would not con¬ 
sider it It had been the Russian Judge at 
Nuremberg who had called for the death of 
and the Soviets’ deep hatred for the (Germans w;)Ss 
undiminished. 

We were faced with the fact that for many 
years yet we still might have to keep a single 
old prisoner in a jail built for 600, at a coal, 
which had to be borne bv the German Fede:nl 
Republic, of about 850.db0DM a year. | 

To keep the prison ojierative, each of i 
Four Powers had lo provide an officer and 37 
soldiers as guards during their respective turn, 
a direct or and a tram of warders throughout 
the entire vear. On top of that a team com* 
prising in uM 22 cxH>ks, waiirc.>«se9 and clean¬ 
ers lu»d lo !<* kept i*mployed. All for iht' 
incan^rutMm of one num. Rudolf Hess, no'v 
in his 73r(J year. 

W'ilh this brigade watching over him, Hp^-^: 
slowly and disgrunicdly went about his daJIv 
chor<^. He washed his underclothes aiul 
sheets, but he would not polish the cell-blix k 
corridor or dean the wardeiV toilet. He <IH 
nothing in the garden, which was already heinu 
.swallowed by weeds. He saicl :*e found ii 
difficult to sleep without his injection •• hk ; 
always, distillea water, but described to Ho.s^ 
as a iwwerful nan'otiv to convince him he ttjs 
receiving "strong sedation.” 

None of the Spanduu pri<;oncrs bad evrr j 
been allowed to keep pebi, but Hess did have 
some com]iany on his walks in the garden. 

Twice a day, his pockets crammed with 
paper bags of crumbs from the kitchen, he wcml 
out and looked for his biixJs. The moment they 
saw his thin figure appear, pi^ns. seagulb, 
crows and semgbirds nuttcrod down from the 
trees where they had been waiting. 

Hess would scatter his crumbs, then stanijj 
slowly about watching the birds fe^. He wouUI 
not stand still in one place because he claimed it 
affeclecJ his circulation. 

He also had a garden project. He was 
measuri!^ iJie Ull pupUi*, plant^ years before 
by Doenilz, and now the grandest tree of the 14 
in the garden. 

Reading instructions in a boc^, Hess first 
measured nis shadow, then the shadow of the 
tree, and stared them both out. He .checked 
them at regular times during the week Snd then 
made bis calculation: the tree was 23 metres 
high. 

One day he noticed a duck dy down from 
one of the trees into a comer of the prison 
garden. Hie duck was seen flying in and out 
several tiines and then Hess saw that she 
had laid seven eggs in a spot shelter^ by a 
bufih. It was not long before he saw, to his 
delict, that the had produced seven 
liUle ducklix^ whidT he immMlately made i( 
his business to feed. 

Hess lovingly tended the ducks until it was 
felt they needeo a pond. They would have lo 
leave. He watched as two warders herded the 
mother and her ducklings out ^ the garden* 
They shooed them out of the yai^ and ' 
the huge green gates of the prison while another 


\^'arder held up the traffic so that they could 
cross the road. 

They had almost made it to the other side 
uhen Uie last duckling toppled down beneath 
,1 steel trap over a stormndrain. The warders 
ri>moved the cover but could not extract the 
duckling. A call went out to the Berlin Fire 
Brigade which sent an engine and the proces* 
^ion of warders and ducks set off once more. 

The warders returned to report to Hess that 
ihese friends were safely settled on a p^ a 
kilometre away from the pristm. Each year 
tfie mother duck, or one of its offspring, returned 
10 Spandau and laid and hatched its eggs. And 
tnldly. there were always four or seven ducks 
Ki take part in the annual procession through 
the gates. 

Midway through November lliQ.0 Hess had 
.flopped eating, and his weight was dropping, 
lie refuscil to shnvc and iusi stayed in bed. 
^loaning, his noise so loud that it could be heard 
'rv the sentries on the guard-posts ai ihe wall. 

Ir was an eerie moan, as loud as a human being 
mu Id groan without actually screaming. 

On Wednesday, November 19. the Sm'iet 
surgeon called the chief British dot^tor. Lieut., 
i vtlunel D. 1). O'Brien, to the ce]l*blrK*k whi^ro 
they both examined Hess and found him in a 
^<TJ 0 UB condition. Hi.>< stomach was distended 
>ui<i sore to touch and they diagnosed a blockage 
k>f the Intestines. 

The only way to find the cause of tlic ljlock> 
^ige was to examine Hess in huspUal. The direc* 
u>r8 were hurriodly caUcil to the prison and 
<lidded that the prisoner suould ht* moved 
immediateK to the new British Military HuKpiUl. 

I mile and a half away ; it would be Hess's first 
frme outside the prison in 23 years. 

"No," said Hess, between groans. *‘I refuse 
<;tlegDrically to go to hospital. Treat me In 
lirjson.” The director«< trii^ hard to {lersuadc 
imn but .succeeded only in having him refuse 
medical treatment altogether. "There is no 
doubt," said the Rissiun doctor. "He is m a 
Vk*ry serious condiiiion." 

The doctors wuntcri to give him a salirte 
^lifusion and to extract the large bubble in 
his stomach with a tube. "Nein r he shouted. 
But he did agree to an enema and that seemed 
b> ease hU pain. On the Friday, after sedation 
with drugs the night before, his condition 
unproved, and he was taking a light diet with 
( I'pious liquids, which he was managing to 
^<'ep down. But the doctors warned that if he 
Was not properly X-rayed and the trouUe 
found and treated, it could suddenly Hare up 
again. 

Patiently, the directors argued with Hess 
in his cell It was for his own good that he 
^ent to hospital, they insisted. Hess looked 
thin, pale and haggard. He wore striped 
I'^jamas and be sat up in bed with his knees 
^I'awn up to his chin, his hands clasped around 
them shaking. 

I had, minutes before, arrived h«ne from 
■«ave. My warder, Donham, was on the 
phone: "C^onel Bird, you must come quickly, 
^he prisoner is very, verv ill and he is calling 
you. He refuses to leave without seeing 



you." 

I hurried to the prison and quickly motioned 
all the others out of the cell "Lcav(> me alone 
with him." I said. 

Hess was weeping. "I don't want to go, 
colonel. I am afraid." I a&sured him : "If you 
agree to go. Hess, I ran guarantee you will 
have me l>ck Irtulnicnl. You must go. It is 
urgent for you to go." 

He lookM up at me, clasping my hand : 
"Will you {p wuti me ? Will you visit me every 
day at the haspilal if 1 agree f" 1 said I would. 
He huddvd, and I ciukkly wrote out an agree- 
merit and, shakily, he signed H. 

It read : "I hereby certify that I agree to be 
transferred into the British Military Hospital in 
order to have a meilical examination — Uudolf 
Hess." 

I promised to walk alongside the stretcher 
to the ambulance and to go on with him to the 
hospital. Before I left the cell he n^nched out 
his right hand and caught hold of my sleeve, 
pulling me down towards him. In a low voice, 
he said : "I'm afraid. I hove only a few days 
to live on this earth. I'm going to die... .l^m 
at my end now.” 

Then he began sobbing. "Why don’t they 
release me ?" he cried. "Why must I suffer so ? 
I alone tried to bring about peace in the world 
and for this 1 must stay here the longest U 
is not ri^t It is not just! All I want i% to go 
hcffiie and die in peace and be buried in the 
garden." 

He had his hands together in the prayer posi¬ 
tion and tears were streaming dwn his cheeks. 
I took one of his hands. '’Hess, you are sick 
now, for sure. But you must not be afraid. We 
are going to get you well again. We will take 

C from the cell and put you on a stretcher and 
I a British ambulance which U coming for 
you. In the hosplUl they have all the special 
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fiuaslAns t«Jco OT«r aonth^Iong guardisg froA the An^ricwe 


e^iuipment to look ntxer you/' 

“Listen/' he .Siiid. fiis sobbing suddenly 
stoppeil. He glanced urouml lo see that nobody 
nmld hear. "Colonel I want you to do some* 
thing. I want you to kidnap me. You can 
nrrange it. There would be of course a scream 
of protest from the Ru&iian& 

"But once 1 am free and out of Berlin in .the 
West they (tHjld do nothing. It is not a deci* 
sion they could make at the White Houtie. But 
you could make it. Of course there would be 
trouble — but not for long. It would soon be 
forgotten." 

Outside, the Hesses were in conference with 
the medical superintendent, the matron and the 
directors. “Tell me," Frau Hess immediately 
asked Dr. O’Brien. "Why did he request this 
visit ? Was he yol cancer r’ 

"1 do not think he has cancer.’* said the 
doctor. "1 would say it is almost certain that 
he has not. Kverything will depend on his next 
X-ray." He drew a sketch of the ulcer, show* 
ing where it was and how it had burst. "I can 
assure you he Is getting the best medical alien* 
tion the Four Powers can provide.’' 

At tht end of Deeemcbr he deveU^>ed a sti^t 

cough which rapidly became pneunumia. He 
was treated with antibiotics and soon got over it. 
’Tt’s the first time in my life 1 have ever had it/' 
he said "It could have been ra^er serious if 
it had not been for the exercises I take every day 
~ lumping up and down on my bed, doing my 
ou»i-u^ and walking in the corridor. Unlen 
I had been fit. it would have been a hard 
6 biruggle for a man of mv age*to shnig it off.** 


He had his spectacles pushed up on his fore¬ 
head as usual and lay bade on his pillows recall¬ 
ing the past. He chatted about Von Schiraih 
and Speer and about his son’s effort in London 
to initiate political pressure for his release. 

"The Russians are stubborn, however. It is 
doubtful that they will ever agree to my release. 
I have reconciled myself to this. My destiny” 
he said, "is to go bacK to prison and stay there. 

"There is nothing I can do about it There 
is nothing my son can do about it. There is 
nothing you can do about it. There is notlung 
even your President can do about it. I will die 
in prison. I simply must accept it." 

I asked : "If yxM were released, Hess, would 
you write your memoirs ? Do you think it is 
your responsibility to history to write them?" 
He nodded. "Yes, I suppose it Is. I was the one 
who tried to get freedom for the world.’’ 

"Did Hitler know you were gobg to fly to 
England ?’* 

He sh(x^ his head. "No. He didn't" 

"And yet you did this, knowing ii might not 
succeed. And knounng you wcntld b€ shot if you 
returned f" 

"Yes/’ he smiled a UtUe ruefully. "And he 
called craw?" 

"Why did you do tf then?" 

He seemed surprised at the question. “Tu 
secure peace of course.” And ne went on; 
"Because I did it I am the one who has to stay 
lonM In prim." 

That was all Hess said on that occasion 
about his sensational flight to Britain. But, 
had I known it, I already had in my posses- 






sion a remarkable written statement by him 
setting out a fuU account of the flight 

Years before, when Hess had bwn sent to 
Spandau after the Nuremberg tribunal, there 
had ctMne with him a cardboard carton con* 
laining paMrs. 

Officials Relieving these were just irrelevant 
scribbllngs. handed the box to me to burn If I 
so decide. 

For three years I left the box unopened. 
Then one night in 1970 I did open It I toc^ 
out pages of closely spaced, penciled notes and 
thick piles of typewritten Mges, all initialed 
at the lop “R. H.^ 

Hess, 1 found, had written a full personal 
memoir of his historic flight and his motives 
for making it; a diary recording his dailv life 
in Nuremberg while awaiting trial; and his 
thoughts as he faced the prospect of a death 
sentence., 

"Many limes" Hess had written in his 
Nuremberg cell the Fuehrer expressed how 
painful it was for him that the war was delay- 
mg all his plans for buildir^ and develi^mg 
Germany, to an extent which could not be 
foreseen.. . 

"It was this knowledge which made me 
decide to fly to England. 

"Many people are unable to understand 
this flight even today. The German people are 
entitled to learn what the motives were which 
led someone occupying one oi the highest 
places in the Reicn to take so unprecedented 
a step « so unprecedented In all respects; 



undertaken without (he Fuehrer's permission. 

"During the campaign in France, 2 express* 
ed the opinion to w Fuehrer, that in the 
event o( peace being concluded with England, 
we i^ould at least recover w*hat was taken 
from us by the dictated peace of 1919: for 
instance, compensation for the loss of the 
German Mercantile Marine. 

"The ^^Jehre^ contradicted me. He did not 
want, on his part, to have a p^ce treaty com* 
parable to that of Versailles which would bring 
new wars in its wake He aimed at a real con¬ 
ciliation between peoples." He said 1 knew 
that he had always aimed at an understanding 
with England. As far back as 1924, when he 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Landsberg, 
he had declared that this was the main pillar 
of his foreign policy, as I would remember. 

"He saia he hacf still not given up hope of 
being able to come to an understanding with 
England scxne time after the end of the war. 
as soon as the bitterness had died down on 
both skies. He said that if one desiivil recon¬ 
ciliation, one must not start by mill, me iieace 
conditions, which could he felt to be wounding. 
He said he had only two demands to make of 
the BritL^h 

"1. The fixing of mutual spheres of inter, 
eat, designed to prevent new causes of friction 
between Germany and England ; and 

"2. The handing bacx of the German 
colonies. 

'■The Quicker this war came to an end, he 
said, the better it would be for humanity, the 
belter, above all. for the peoples most cluscly 
involved. 

"If the war was to last for a long time, Great 
Britain would lose her position of power in the 
world, her Empire would be doom A. But this, 
he said, would not be in our interest. And he 
personally would regret it. For this reason too 
ne had suggest^ coming to an understanding. 

"1 kept saying to myself at that time: "Jf 
this xp€T€ known to Englond, it wouid perhaps 
be poseibU, after all. fhof the people there would 
prefer romtny to on understanding rather fhon 
fighting a war to the bitter end ~~ a war whose 
outcome was at least unceriotn ond vfltch was 
bound, in any case to last for years and inflict 
grievous harm cm all partic^nts" 

"But 1 assumed the British would regard It 
as being an intolerable loss of prestige even to 
cMisider propoula put forward by the Fuehrer 
with the war in the state it then was. 

"It would have been different for them if 
there had been a reason for engaging in negotia¬ 
tions. a reason recognisable by the w’oiTd at 
large. 

*7 decided to provide a reason by flying to 
England. 

"Fbr a number of reasons I was only able 
to act upon this decision a year later. 

"It was my hc^ to be able to con\1nce the 
British Government how senseless it was to 
cemlinue thU war unUI both sides were exhaust* 
ed and brought to the verge of breakdown. 

. "At the same time I wanted to ^ve the 
BnUah Govemment an opportunity to make a 
(Seclaration on the following lines: ‘As a result 
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of discussions Rudolf Hess, the Govern¬ 
ment nou' feel that the Fuehr^s offers are 
sincerely meant. In these circumstances it 
v)Ould be irresponsible to continue the blood¬ 
shed without ourselves trying to reach an 
understanding. We, therefore, declare our 
readiness to negotiate'." 

Hess decided that the moment the weather 
conditions over Britain were favourable, he 
would take the newly developed MB 110 which 
he had been allowed to flv by the designer Willi 
Me.ssersf’hmitt and head for Scotland, 
weather held him up. 

His statement now turned to a policy dis¬ 
cussion he had with Hitler in November. 1040. 

'The Fuehrer," he wrote, *‘tdd me that he 
wanted to inform me about his plans for the 
next year. I asked him to please lei me sUte. 
uninfluenced first, what 1 would do if I were in 
his place. 

I expressed my conviction that Soviet Russia 
had si^ed the non-aggression treaty with us 
only to soothe us, ana to enable her to attack 
us, with better chance of success, at a moment 
convenient to her. 

"My opinion was underlined by reports from 
news agencies claiming Russia was in the 
prtjcess of preparing a military build-up of the 
greatest size aninst Germany, showing all the 
signs of intenaed aggression. 1 conMer^ it 

impossible that Russia would pass up the 
opportunity to fall on our back wnen we were 
engaged in a war with the Western powers. 

"Only by the destruction of National Social¬ 
ist Germany would the way be paved for the old 
goal of ^reading the world revolution west¬ 
ward. Tne right moment would appear to be 
when Germany’s army — after landing in 
England — was tied down in great numbers on 
the other side of the Channel. 

"I, therefore, would give up the idea of 
landing in BngUind and, instead, steal a march 
on the Russians’ surely planned attack. 

"Attack is still the best form of defence. 

"It turned out that the Fuhrer had already 
decided this course himself. 

"I furthermoie was of the opinkm that it. 
would be possible to come to an agreement with 
England — in spite of the refusal of such pro- 
posais already made by the Fuhrer. After the 
outbreak of the war between Germany and 
Russia, the chances would be better than ever. 

"England couldn’t have an interest in a 
Russian victory over Geimany with EngLand 
helping Russia. 

"She couldn*t possibly want to sacrifice 
hundreds of thousinds of British people and her 
national prosperity only to ensure that a part 
of Europe, and eventually nil of Europe, came 
under the Soviet sphere of iiower. The Briliii 
also knew that the highly developed industry 
of the Continent, u.stng cheapest manpower and 
an abundance of raw materials supplied by the 
Russians, would lead to world markets being 
flooded with export goods at prices whkh 
England could not compete with. 

"The war would not be ended by tfic 
10 occupation of the British Isles. England would 


continue the war with its Empire and probably 
wi^ the help of America. Our forces would be 
spread further apart by having to defend them¬ 
selves ^^inst a counter-attack in England ^ 
well. This would favour Russia's intentions. 

"The Russians would hardly leave us another 
year. 

"I was loath to tell the Fuhrer that 1 myself 
tanned to flv to England for an understanding, 
could not snow at that time that it would oe 
impossible to win responsible persons over to the 
idea of an understanding. lUss could I know 
why this had to be impossible. 

*The Fuhrer's deebion to steal a march and 
attack the Russians was justified by the-success 
of the first one and a half years of our fight 
against them. The final failure was not forsee* 
able. 

"Since I am aware of the means which can 
steer people by a strange force, I am even more 
convinces that Russia would have attacked us, 
as substantially it was pan of the plan hy the 
leading criminals of the world working in the 
background. It shows more than ever that the 
Fuhrer*5 plan to boat the Russians was right.’ 

On May 10, Hess "borrowed" a Ic.ilher nyin; 
suit, went to Augsburg airfield, and according 
to Willi Mesaerachmidt. signed under his wlfe’^ 
maiden name for a ^ht from Augsburg t< 
Stavanger. In Norway. 

He gave this account of the flight in a lettei 
he wrote to his wife on June 21,1047. from hii 
cell in Nuremberg 

"1 flew direct, except for the diversions ! 

made in order to hoodwink our friends tht 
British. And I flew entirely atone. 

“It was impressive to be flying alone ove: 
the North Sea in magkall/ beautiful evening 
light, strongly affected by the Northern latitude: 
in which 1 found myself. 

"The numerous small clouds far below na 
looked like pack-ice on the sea; crystal ciea 
and everything tinged with red. The sj^, as i 
were, swept clean — oh. all too clean ! ’Continu 
ous cloud cover at 500 metres,’ the weatbe 
report had said. And I had intended, if neces 
sary. 'to withdraw into this cover. But then 
was no sign whatever of any such thing. Fo 
some mments I thought of turning back. Thei 
1 said to myself, however : ’Night unding will 
this machine is a tricky business.’ 

"And even if nothing happened to me, th' 
Mesaerachmidt machine was bound to b 
dama^. poasibiy beyond repair, and tha 
would be tne end. 

"Whatever else might have happened, th 
secret would have been out and would hav 
been reported "upstairs," then I really should b 
finished forever. I said to myself : "Stkk it oui 
Come what may." 

"But then 1 had some luck, inasmuch as i 
was ha:^ over England and the haze reflected 
the evening lif^t making it impoasible to se 
anything from above. to bo contirvuot 
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•'Why are you lelliiig me all this?*' 

‘^Because 1 care about you. I figured 
you might take It hard." He looked 
around the room. "But I didn't expect 
to see you laid out like a corpse. Christ, 
with those ^wers — all we need is soft 
organ music." 

'Tom will come back," she said stub¬ 
bornly. 

“It's over, January- Over. Finished ! 
Done! Sure, Tom might come back if yoa 
went down on your knees and forced him 
back out of guilt If you want him back 

that way_then go ahead. But if you 

do, then you're not the I thought you 
were. Now snap out of it You've M 
everything any gir) could ever want.^ 

"I've got ten million dollars," she said: 
"1 live in tins gorgeous place and I have 
a closet full of clothes." The teats spilled 
down her face. "But 1 can't go to bea with 
ten million aollars. 1 can't put my arms 
around this apartment" 

But you can start in proving that 
you teally loved your father." 

"Prove I loved him ?" 

"That's right.'* He leaned close to her. 
"Look, this Dee Milford Granger was a 
nice lady. But from what I near, Mike 
Wayne always shacked up with the most 
beautiful girls around. He made Tom Colt 
look like an amateur. But suddenly he 
married this rich lady and now you’ve in¬ 
herited ten million bucks. Okay_you 

tell me. Do you think she left it to you 
because she loved those big brown eyes 
of yours?" 

Sne sho<^ her head. "No_I still 

don't know why She left it to me." 

"Holy Jesus I You're so busy lying 
around feeling sorry for yourself that you 
haven’t even bothered to think things out. 
Look, sweet lady. Your father earned that 
ten million for you. Maybe he worked at 
it for only a year, but f’ll guarantee you 
it was the hardest money he ever earned." 
He stared at her as the tears ran down 
her face. "Now stop crying," he snapped. 
"It won't bring him ba^. Get out of that 
bed and go out and have some fun. If 
you don't, it means Mike Wayne threw 
away the Last year of his life for nothing. 
Ana he’s probably feeling worse than you, 
knowing you're lying around crying for 
a man who doesn^t want you." 

She reached out an^f hugged him 

"Hugh, it's too late tonight_1 took two 

sleeping pills before you came in. But 
how abmt tomorrow.... will you take me 
to dinner?" 

"No." 

She looked at him in surprise. "I only 
a^ed you out tonight to speak my mind, 
he said. "I’ve said it all now." 

She began to go out with David evety 
night His mother had Insisted that 
neither Dee nor her father would want he^ 




to go into any extended period of mourn- 
ing- 

One day dissolved into another. Some 
of the beautiful young women she met 
called and invited her to lunch and ^e 
forced herself to accept She sat at "21," 

Orsini's. La Grenoullle_listened to 

gossip about new romances... the latest 
”ln" boutiques - .the latest "In" resort 
She receiVM invitations for weekends at 
Southampton, a cruise of the Greek islands 
(three couples were going to charter a 
boat; David said he was positive he could 
get the four weeks off it she wanted to 
go). And then, of course, there was 
always Marbella — Dee's house was fully 
staffs, available to her at any time. 

Yes. there Vaa a bright world out there. 
A whole brilliant summer waiting. 

It was thi middle of June, and site knew 
she had u^ake some plans. Everyone 
told her spe couldn't just sit in the hot 
city. No one who was civilized stayed in 
town. She listened and agreed and knew 
that Da rid wa<i waiting., .palieni and 

kind. . .holding his plans in abeyance_ 

waiting for her to come to some decision . 
any decision — yet he never complained. 
He called her every day and saw her every 
night. 

There were others who called every 
day. A Prince, a good-looking movie star, 
a young itahan whose family was very 
social, a broker who worked in a rival firm 
of David's. 

They called.. they sent l^owers. She 
wrote thank-you notes for the flowers but 
felt the same lethargy towards (hem all. 
She read that Tom had handed lu his 
treatment for the screenpby and had 
gone to Big Sur Cor ten days. l)ad he taken 
his wife or w'as there .someone else ? 

Even Linda was going away. 

Everyone wbS going swnewhere. She 
had read that Karla had bought a house 
on a Greek island called Patinos. Yes. 
everyone had survived, the world was 
going on without Mike, without Dee and 
all her money. The same sun was shining. 
And all the people in the silver frames on 
Dee's piano were still smiling, still func¬ 
tioning and feeling.... 

She wanted to feel something. She 
wanted to wake up one morning and feel 
eager to start the day. Sometimes when 
she opened her eyes... .those first few 
seconos before full consciousne^ took 
over, she felt good. Then everything 
rushed back to her, and she fell the weight 
of depression take over. Mike was gone 

....Tom was gone_even the dream 

was gone. The man with the beautiful 
eyes had disappeared along with her 
father and Tom.... 

Hugh called several times. He gave her 
pep talks. Told her it was a beautiful 
day, that she must go out and try lo be 
happy. It was one thing to try—but 


another to make it work. 

Her closet was filled with clothes for 
Marbella and St Tropez. Elach day she 
had sh<^ped with her new friends and 
made identical purchases with them. She 
wore a figa around her neck... .Gucci 

ahoes_Cartier gold loop earrings... a 

Louis Vuitton shoulder b^g. She knew 
she was beginning to look and dress like 
Vera and Patty and Debbie because one 
day Vera showed her their picture in 
Women's Wear, and she had to look for 
her name to distinguish herself from the 
o^ers. 

She stretched across the bed. She had 
told Sadie she would rest for half an hour. 
But she hadn't been able (o sleep. She 
wondered where David would want to go 
for dinner. She hadn't worn any of the 
new clothes; maybe she'd wear something 
sjieclal (onight 

She saw the light flash on her phone. 
She always forgot to turn the sound on. 
She pick^ it up just as David was telling 
SadIV not to bother her if she was resting. 
"Tell her 1 have to cancel tonight Theresa 
been a minor crisis at the office. Tell her 
I’ll call her tomorrow." 

She walked into the bathroom, k was 
flve o'clock. Might as well take a bath 
and have a tray. She let the water run 
and dropped some bubble powder into the 
tub. Did David really have a cri.sis.... 
or wa:^ he just not up to another mono- 
tonou.s evening with her ? 

She stood very still. Another mono¬ 
tonous evening with her... .She hud said 
it! Until now it had always been another 
monotonous evening witn David....but 
suddenly it was as if she had penetrated 
into his thought process.... 

Of course she was monotonous and dull. 
All she did was try to get through an 
evening without yawning. 

She walked back to the bedroom and 
stared down at the park. The whole world 
was out there. A world Mike had given 
her on a platter and she couldn't rouse 
herself to take it. What had happened to 
all that boundless energy she had with 
the magazine... .with Linda,.., with 
Tom ? 

She stood very still. Of course! Why 
hadn't she thought of it before! Instead 
of taking sleeping pills, she needed a shot! 

She wouldn't chance calling Dr. Alpert 
and being told to come the next day. Tney 
had to t^e her now. 

At first she thought she was in the 
wrong office. It looked like a motorcycle 
club convention. Boys and girls sat slouch¬ 
ed in jeans and sleeveless T-shirc.s The 
smell of pot hung heavy in the room. The 
receptionist star^ at January in amaze¬ 
ment. Then she flashed a bright smile ami 
held out her hand. "Congratulations. I 

mean_I'm sorry about your father, but 

congratulations on your fortune. 1 keep 



reading about you.'* 

^‘About me 

“Of course. You're in the columns 
everyday. Are you really going to Mar- 
lx‘lla or is it St. Tropez ? I read you were 
practically engaged to David Mifford." 

January couldn't answer. She hadn't 
rea<l u newspaper since California. She 
know there had been a lot in the paper 
about the funeral. But why were the 
columnists writing about her ? Did hav¬ 
ing ten million dollars cause the world to 
suddenly be interested in where she went 
to lunc^ or where she planned to vaca¬ 
tion ? 

She looked at the crowded waiting 
room. “I have no appointment," she said. 
“Oh. I'm sure we can work you in," the 
receptionist said. "It's always hectic at 
this hour. You see we have the cast of a 
big f I road way show here now. They come 
in every nignt at this hour." She nodded 
towards the actors sitting around Uie 
waiting room. "But well make an open¬ 
ing for you. Dr. Preston is back from the 
Coast. So wo have both our docUirs here 
now," 

"What happened to all his big clients 
out there ?" 

"Oh, he actually has no office out there. 
He just went because Freddie Dillson 
coultln't sing unless Dr. Preston was 
backstage " 

' Uut last week_on the news on tele¬ 

vision. ... I saw Freddie being carried out 
to an ambulance." 

The reoeptionist nodded sadly. "He had 
a complete breakdown., right in the 
middle of the show. And after Dr. Preston 
worked so hard — he stayed out there 
<'l(»so to aevan weeks trying to get him 
into shape, but Freddie’s voice is shot." 

"But he was so great," January said. I 
played his records all the time in Switzer- 

"You should have seen him when he 
came lierc two years ago. His wife had 
walked out on him — he’s a big gambler 
you know — and he was broke. Dr. 
Treslon Icwk him in hand, and he opened 
at the Waldorf and made a spectacular 
comeback. Then he played Vegas and fell 
apart. Dr. Pa'sion went out there to try 
and get him in shape for the Los Angeles 
opening... .and he did. But he couldn’t 
stay with him forever. Dr. Preston isn’t 
a nursemaid, you know." 

"But if he needed the shots?" 

The receptionist shnigged. "My dear. 

Dr. Preston has taught two of our biggest 
senators to give themselves I.V. shots, but 
Freddie )ust couldn't make that scene with 
the needle. 1 mean... .after all.... sup¬ 
pose one has diabetes... .We must not m 
afraid of the needle." 

"I’d rather have Dr. Simon If I can," 
January said. 

"Well, he has the cast... but let's see 


what we can do. I'll tell you what— 
follow me and I'U sneak you into an In¬ 
side waiting room. That's where we 
always put our V.I.P.s.*' 

She followed the receptionist down a 
hall just as a young man walked out of a 
cubicle rolling down his sleeve. He stop- 

S when he saw her. For a moment they 
h stared at each other. Then he threw 
his arms around her 

"Hey, heiress_What are ytni doing 

here V' 

"Keith!" She hugged him eagerly. He 
was thinner and his nair was longet. She 
suddenly was so glad to see him. "Keith, 
what are yo^i doing here ?" 

"1 come here every night. I’m in Cafer- 
piffer. You’ve wn it, of course." 

"No,., .I’ve been away." 

"I’ve read about you. Wow. have you 
got it made I What do you need happy 
shots for ?" 

She shrugg^. "No blood, I guess." 
"Well, anytime you want to see the show 
He stuped. "Say—" Then he shook 
his head, '^Nah.... forget it." 

"Forget what ?" 

"There’s a big party tonight. At 
Chrisuna Spencer’s town house. She'd flip 
out if you’d come... .But I guess you're 
all b^Ked up." 

"No.. ..I'm free." 

"All evening?" 

"As soon as f get my shot." 

"Want to see the show ?" 

"I’d love it." 

"Great! I'll wait. I’ll put you out 
front, only this time I can't ait with you" 
"And Inis time 1 won’t run out,^’ ^e 
said. 

"There's some nudity in it," he said 
warningly. 

"I’m a big girl now, Keith." 

"Okay, Get your happy shot I’ll wait 
out there." 
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Thev decided to walk to the party after 
the ^'ow. Christina Spencer's town house 
was in the East Sixties, and the night >yaa 
warm and clear. January clung to Keith's 
arm. She wanted to skip, to run—she 
stared at the dark sky. "Oh, Keith, isn’t 
It great to really feel good ?" 

He nodded. ' Dr. Alpert probably gave 
you the full doee. He was so high him¬ 
self tonight, he probably thought you were 
a memt^r of tbe cast" 

She giggled "Is that why he didn't 
even talk to roe ? You know f felt bad that 
he didn’t even give me a 'Welcome Home' 
or a ‘Glad to see you'." 

Keith smiled and locked down at her. 
"F^l great, huh ?" 

"1 feel like I can hear the trees grow, 
smell the summer coming....! can aee 
the leaves growing. Keith, lo^ at that 
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tree — can*t you see that leaf getting 
bigger?’' 

He smiled. "You bet. And it’s import* 
ant to see and feel all these things. Inere 
will only be this Thursd^ in June just 
once. Totnorrow will be l^iday and this 
Thursday will never come back." 

"Whv did you leave Linda ?" she asked 
suddenly.. 

"Linda wanted too much of me.** 

She nodded. No one could have all of 
anyone. Thai was why Tom had pul her 
out of his life. She stopped and stared at 
the sky. This one tninute» she felt on the 
brink of something... .as if she could 
look into the future ...understand 
everything..., 

They had slopped in front of a brown- 
stone on a tree*)ined street. There were 
several limousines in front. Keith led 
Januaiy inside. She saw well-known 
rock singer standing in the hall. They 
pushed into the living room. It was pack¬ 
ed solid with familiar faces Pop artists, 
undciground movie .stars, recording 
artUU. several young screen actresses. 
There were blue jeans, velvet pants suits, 
see-thi'ough blouses, striped jackets, and 
a sprinkling of Indian outfits. 

And there was Christina Spencer. She 
floated towards them, her much photo* 
graphed face a hit tooihier in person. Her 
figure even more fantastic than the 

E holographs showetl. She had to be in 
er late fifties. Her face was taut from 
several lifts. She wore a midriff outfit of 
flowered silk. Her full breast peeked 
above the low<ut neckline. She had the 
body of a twenty-year-old, 

She welcomed January warmly. "I 
knew your father, my dear. We had a few 
gorgeous nights together once in Acapulca 
That was right before 1 met dear 
Geoffrey." 

Keith steered Jatiuary away. '•Person¬ 
ally, 1 think she killed Geoffrey," he 
whispered. ’'She’s married three times 
and each husband died and left her more 
money. And with her luck she backs 
Caierpiilar with her own money and it's 
a smash.’* 

A girl walked over to Keith. "Baby— 
the sangria is out of sight, it*s in tti den 
upstairs." 

Keith led January upstairs into a daHt 
sitting room. Everyone was sitting on 
cushions. He pulled January to the floor 
and reached into his pocket and took 
out a skinny cigarette. He lit it and 

E ased it to her. She inhaled deeply and 

. the smoke out in a thin stream. "Jesus, 
baby... .you're smoking it like it was a 
ChesUrfieid.** 

’*1 inhaled it,*’ she said. 

But with grass you're not supposed to 
let the smoke out. You got to take air in 
with it." He held it between his middle 
fingers and illustrated the technique. She 
tried_but couldn't keep the smoke 


down. Suddenly he said, *’Hold still. I’ll 
give you a shotgun.” Then he leaned over 
to kiss her, only he blew the smoKe Into 
her mouth ana held her nose. "Now 
swallow it." She gagged, but kept most 
of it down. He did it twice again and she 
began to feel giddy and light-headed. Then 
he lit another and this time she inhaled 
properly. A beautiful young girl came 
over carrying a pitcher of sangria. "Here’.s 
some paper cups. Want some great stuff?’* 

Keith nodded and look the cups she 
handed them. "This is Arlene, January.’* 

"Drink the wine... you’ll blow your 
mind.... Anita is strung out in the other 
room.' 

January sipped the wine. "It’s great," 
she said. 

"Sip it slowly," Keith said. "It’s laced 
heavy " 

“What?" She put down the cup. 

"Relax. There’s just enough aod in it 
for a good trip. Trust me. Ixx^, we all 
have ihe show to do tomorrow. ]'m drink¬ 
ing it.Fust sip it slowly." 

She looked around. The sweet smell of 
pot was everywhere. Music was piped into 
all the rooms. Everyone was sipping the 
sangria. She shrugged.... wny not ?. 
Everyone here had done it befoie . and 
they seemed eager to do it again. The 
sensation had to be great, besides, as 
Keith had said, there would only be this 
Thursday in June, once in her life! 

She Hnished the wine. Then she hand¬ 
ed him I he empty cup. She leaned against 
his shoulder. She felt no great reaction.. 
just totally relaxed. She had been taut 
from the snot, taut and high.... ovcractive 
.. Now everything seemed calm and 
tranquil. That was a funny word.. . 
tranquil but the whole world aeemed 
tranquil., . she felt warm and saw the sun 
... then a rainbow of colour flashed by 
and hung over water. She saw waves and 
the ocean... and it seem^ soft and blue 
and she suddenly knew with a strange 
clarity that Mike had felt no fear when 
the plane went down... .he had almost 
welcomed slipping into that soft blue sea 
-he would rest. . .Just as she was rest¬ 
ing her head against Keith’s shoulder.... 
arid Mike hadn't died... .nothing ever 

died—life existed always_and people 

were good—Keith's lips were warm 
Keith was kissing her. 

Sadie came rushing in. January stared 
down at the phone, which was now bu^ 
ing with the ^>one-off-the-hook-too-long 
signal. "Miss January, you were scream¬ 
ing • 

"No, I’m_1_I shouted at the 

operator because 1 got a wrong number 

twice. Don’t worry, Sadie_pTease. I’m 

going to call Mr. Milford. You go to 
sleep." 

she dialled the number. Sadie hovered 
by and waited until she heard January 
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say, “Hi, Da' id t” Then she discreetly 
left the room. 

David sounded j^nuinely concerned. 
She tried to make her voice light But the 
room was growing dark again and the 
splashing array of colours had returned. 

went to a party,” she said as she blink* 
ed hard to make the colours diappear. 

'‘It must have been a late one/' he said. 
"You slept all day." 

She cl<ie;cd her eyes to block out the 
flushing lights. "It was late. Some— 

some friends of my father's_actors— 

directors... " The colours were gone and 
she was all right now. Her voice was 
stmng again. "It was a late party—it 
didn’t start until midnight. And then 
when I got home for some strange reason 
I wasn’t .«5lcepy So I redd — until morn¬ 
ing And then 1 took two sleeping pills.. 
an<l... well . .you know the rest." 

**How are you going to be able to sleep 
now ?" 

"Easy. I'll read a dull book and take 
some pills. By tomorrow my lime schedule 
will be straightened out." 

"January, I don't like this sleeping pill 
business. I’m against all pills. I never 
even take an aspirin." 

"Well, after tonight 1 won’t take any 
again." 

"It’s my fault. I left you alone. And 
you shouldn’t he alone now . ..ever. 
January, let's not wait out the summer. 
Let’s do it now." 

"Do what now ?" 

"Get marri^," 

She was silent. He had never asked her 
to go to bed with him since that first time. 
But his whole attitude since the accident 
had been different. He was gentle.... 
con.^iderate... and always concerned. 

"January, are you there ?" 

"Yes... - 

"Well... .will you marry me?" 

’'David... .1 —^ She hesitated. But what 
was she hesitating about ? What was she 
waiting for ? Another Tom to come along 
to destroy her ? A relationship with Keith 
.. .and his friends? The full impact of 
it was just beginning to hit her. And even 
the dream was dangerous. She had almost 
jumped out of a window. She was sud* 
denly frightened. What was happening to 
her f Where was the girl she nad once 
been — still was. But that girl had allow¬ 
ed a stranger to make love to her in the 
midst of a room filled with strangers. Yet 
it had all seemed perfectly proper at the 

time. She began to tremble_she felt 

unclean.... violated. 

"January, are you still on ?" 

"Yes, David. I'm_I'm just think¬ 

ing ,, 

"Please. January. I love you. ..I 
want to take care of you." 

"David—" She clung to the ^one. "I 
do need you. Yes..*, .Yes. I do f" 
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Oh, Januaiy! I promise you'll never 
regret it Look, we'll celebrate tomorrow 
ni^t at dinner. 1*11 invite a few friends. 
Vera and Ted... .Harriet and Paul.... 

Muriel and Burt_Bonnie and—" He 

slopped, "Where shall we do it? The 
Lafayette? Sign of the Dove?" 

"No. Let's go to Raffles. That was the 
scene of our first date, wasn't it ?" 

"January, you’re sentimenUl! I never 
would have thought It." 

"There's a lot of things we'll both have 
to find out about each other," she said. 

"David, do you realize_we really 

hardly know one another.'’ 

"Tlial’s not my fault," he said. "I — 
well.... I haven^t invited you back to my 

f lace or asked to stay with you because 
thought you were too upset and—" 
"Oh, David, that’s not what 1 mean. 
Strangers can go to bed together." 

"1 guess I’m not very demonsipative," 
he said. "I mean ...when I care for 
swneone maybe I don’t know how to 
show it But January—you don’t 
either. Know whal all my irlon>^s call 
you ? 'Her Coolness.’ Even the news¬ 
papers picked it up.. .they called you 
that in a column yesterday. 

"Do I seem cool ?'* 

"Detached at times," he said. "But good 
God, why shouldn't you ? After all that's 
happened to you in less than a year." 
"Yes, you're ri^t. A lot has liappened 
Sne suddenly remembered that 
first night at Raffles. It all seemed un¬ 
real. Could she really spend the rest of 
her life with David... live with him.... 
sleep in the same bed with him?,... 
She began to panic. 

"David, 1 can’t! It isn’t fair to you." 
"What’s not fair to me ?" 

"To marry you. X,.. .I’m not really in 
love with you." 

He was sileni for a moment. Then he 
said, "January, have you really ever 
loved anyone ?" 

"Yes." 

"Besides your father ?" 

"Yes '' 

He toitated. "Is it over?" 

"Yes." Her voice was very low. 
"Then don’t tell me about it." 

"But David_if I know I can love 

someone in a certain way and I don't feel 
that way about you, then Is it fair to you ? 
I mean... .(^ I don’t know how to put 
it—" 

"I understand. Because I’ve loved 
swneone too. And not in the same way 
I love you. But no two loves are the same. 
If you keep searching for the same kind 
of love each time, then you never really 
love again, because each new affair merely 
becomes a continuation of that first love. 

"But, January, the kind of love 
we're both talking about only happens to 
a person once. Am since we’ve bm had 





it ...what we have now is something 
new for both of us. And we can build it 
into a new life and forget all the old 
memories." 

"Do you think we can do it?" 

"Of course. Only a neurotic person 
clings to something that's gone. And you 
strike me as a very levelheaded girl. Now 
go to sleep and try to dream of me." 

She crept out of the apartment so as 
not to awaken Sadie. She knew Dee kept 
her cars at a garage on West Fifty-sixth 
Street. She walked over. 

Thei*© were several garages on Fifty- 
sixth Street. She hit the (‘orrect one on 
the first try and look it as an omen of good 
luck. The night manager nHognwK) her 
and gave her the Jaguar. She lei I the 
garage and hcadwl <lownnnvn. SKi* ralli¬ 
ed Tom's driver had taken I he Mi.lioun 
Tunnel to the I.ong Ishnui KN'pivv'wav. 
The cor handled Ivaiitlfully. 

Tiic»‘e w as no li afli<'- ShcM niake Wt^i- 
hanipion by one. Porhajw she should have 
phoned Hugh... Rut then he might have 
a,«i|<od her to wait until rnmnn ow, Jitid 
had in talk it oui ivm'. She < ut off the 
Expressway and pullal into a garaye. Tlic 
attendant filled the ga.'i uink and gave her 
dlrei tions for Wcslhapmton. The ga< look 
all of her money, and she gave the attend¬ 
ant her Inst <)«arter as a lip. Dut the lank 
was filled, the roi*(\ tvas giKxl, apd soon 
ahe'd sw Hugh. Somehow* she felt talking 
it out with him would make everything 
come out right. 

It was one-fifteen when she pull'll up 
to the house. She rang the l>c]l... it had 
a hollow sound... .an empty sound. Oh, 
Lord.. ..was this one of his nighus with 
his widow ? She gal into her <’ar. She 
would sit and wait. She starefl out at the 
dunes. Thev seemed so far aw'ay and so 
high and unfriendly tonight. Bui that was 
silly ..they were just globs of sand. 
Hugh often slept out lhei*e. Of course! 
Maybe he was out there now ! She got out 
of tho car and started for the beach. 

It was hard going. Wild grass pn*w in 
crazy patches Several limes she tripped 
over pieces of driftwood. Sand filled her 
sandals, but she ploughed on. She w’as 
physically exhausted by the lime she 
reached flie dunes. She stood on lop of tho 
highest hill and looked down the stretch 
of beach. No sign of life anywhere. Even 
the ocean seemed abnormally calm. The 
waves seemed to whisper a hushed apolc^ 
as they lapped against the sand. Perhaps 
Hugh was on another dune, farther down 
the beach,.,, 

She stood and shouted his name. There 
was no answer... just the empty sound 
of her voice. Not even a gull called out. 
Where were all the gulls at night ? They 
were always swooping around ano 
screeching at one another during the day. 
She flopp^ on the ground and let some of 


the cool sand sift through her fingers. 
Where did sea gulls go at night ? She look¬ 
ed ha<‘k towanls the hau.se. It wa.s dark 
and lonoly-loaVmg. The calm niglil. the 
bright stars, ami the .sighs of the waves 
seemed much friendlici’ than the empty 
house. 

She rolled her .'nve.<(er into a Ik* 11 and 
cushioned it under her head. Then she 
by biick and slareil at the sky. It seemed 
to come cliKiT and blanket her. Sud¬ 
denly she fell as if U was the world and 
eafth was merely tho llcH»r. What trna un 
theiv? Other planets? Other worlds? 
She l(y)ke<l Imrk towards the house. 
Maybe Hugh was spending the night at 
the lady's place. 

She could go i)ack to her car, and sleep 
thca‘ until he cume back. But she wasn t 
sicej^y iUHl it was so i«*accful tm the 
dum*. All those stars. The Wl>e Mon 
had kNMccHl ;it ilu*se same Mars the night 
Jesus was itoni Galileo hud looked ut 
them., .and when Columbus was look¬ 
ing for h\i new' nmte Ic Indu lie had 
also n'linl on them. How many 
had nuido l‘ive under them? How many 
children hail made wishes on thvrn and 
pnived to llie Cod they imagined sitting 
oIkiVo them as she had when she vsas a 
child, find's lights. Her mnthcr had told 
her that! It suddenly came to her 
G^xl's lights. Her mother! Until this 
secuiHi her niollier had always been ju5t 
a inHty memory, A t|uict lady always 
“resting." Always lK*autiful when she was 
up and alKiul. great brown eyes star¬ 
ing adoringly at her father... .never at 
her. Jn fact she coukln’l recall ever look¬ 
ing into th<isc eyes herself. ., Yes! Once .' 

_It came to her now. The memory of 

snuggling in her mother's arms and 
seeing those great brown eyes looking 
tenderly at her. She had had a bad dream 
and cnod out. The nurse came immedi¬ 
ately. But this lime her mother had come 
too. And it was one of the rare times that 
her mother rather than the nurse com¬ 
forted her. And when she had shown fear 
of being abne in the darkness because the 
bad dream might return... .her mother 
had held her close and told her nothing 
bad (ttuld happen in the night That some¬ 
times the light made things look bad. but 
the night was soft and comforting. They 
had sat before the window and looked at 
the stars together and her mother had 
saki, "They are God's little beacon lights.. 
to remind you that He is always watching 



She thought aboat it now as she watch¬ 
ed the stars. That was really a beautiful 
atory to tell to a frightened little girl. 
What had her moUter been like ? S^ud- 
denly she wished she had been older and 
could have comforted her. Her mother 
loved Mike—bufr he had other girls. 
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God» how she must have suffered. She 
reniemlwrod how she had felt that day 
Tom stayed at the beach with his wife. 
Tears came to her eyes. Her poor, poor 
mother. In love with Mike... left alone 
with a iittie gul while he was in California. 
PiobjjhI.v in Bungalow Five with a girl 
of his own. Suddenly, lying there, it was 
as if .she .s;tw herself split into two lieings. 
She wa.s Mike's girl in Bungalow Five.... 
and she was her young helpless mother 
alone too mucfi... .sobbing too much 
.she called out, “Mother... you 
shouldn't have done it.'* 

She o[K'ni.*d her Iwg nnd grtipcnl for her 
cigiiidtcs. Her luoul came acioss an 
cnveloix*. She bK»k it out. A plain while 
crumpletl bulky ei;vclo|>e. The enveloix? 
Keilb iKul* stuck into her bag just as she 
was bracing. She ripi'od it oiktu. It cou- 
toint^i a small elastic pill Ngtk with two 
sugjii* culics. Tbtot! WHS also a note. She 
fluked on her cigarette lighter. ‘7>eer 
; / b/f>c yo//, / can’l tfike you lo 
A/tirhr^/// or //tr of France. Put if 
you'll In’ wy yirl 1 ran take you on trips 
Old of Ihia ivoHtL For slaricrs — here's 
tit'o O'/ me, low. Keith " 

Sh(' openctl the Ijottle and held the 
sugar cuix's in lior hand. She siarte<] to 
toss thorn away, but something hold her 
bark. Why not take one? If she did, all 
ot her <lo)jrosKion would evaiwrate. She'd 
\H' able to iciich up nnd touch tho stars. 
She put the cubes kick into the kHtle and 
<ln>j>]H'd it back into her hag, No. Utking 
acul wasn't going to solve lhing.s. The 
pnOilcm would still )k there when the 
“trip" w'us over. But w'hnt was the sulu* 
tion ? Try io i^mform ? Try to learn to 
love navid? Ix'iirn backgammon? Have 
lunch every <luy ? Buy clothes ? Ko f She 
didn't w'aril a life that had no highs, 
ICven the U»vvs wore worthwhile if you 
knew* there would Ik? highs. And not an 
acid high. A ixial high, f.ikc seeing Mike 
slritlc towards her that day in the air- 
jK>i t at Rome, bearing Tom say he could 

never be without her . , 

But they wcie both gone. Tom and 

Mike... 

And there was a curious silence — like 
the silence she had once heard in Cali¬ 
fornia right before a minor earth tremor. 
When the crickets hatl stopped and even 
the leaves made no sound. • She looked 
towards the iK'oan. It was like glass, and 
the miv>n huug over it casting a bright 
pith over the dark water. But that was 
jm|K)K?<iblc ’ Just a moment ago the moon 
had U'cn behind her, hanging over Hugh's 
huusv^ She itnncd and looked back. 
ttiur.sc. 'rhorc ii was..,.A pale friendly 
light ovi.'V the dark strip of beach-front 
houses. Then she Kwked back at the 
wean. ..and there tf wasf Clear and 
bright.,. .another moon ! 

She w'as Imlluciuunng! It was that 


sugar cube Keith had given her at the 
party. She jumped up and turned her 
back on the “new moon.” She began to 
run, but it was like one of those dreadful 
nightmares where you ran but remained 
in one spot 

Maybe she had taken the sugar cubes. 
But she was positive she had put them 
back. Or had she ? It didn't matter. She 
was hallucinating, seeing two moons.... 
Anything could happen. It might drag 
her out to the rtcean. If she could think 
she could lump out of a window and float 
upward, then there was no telling what 
would happen. Oh. God, she'd never Uke 
anything again. She'd marry David and 
have children. A child of her own to love. 
Maylw she'd never feel for David what 
she felt for Mike. No... .what she felt for 
Tom. But at least she’d be marrying 
someone Mike approved uf. And she 
would have a little boy who would look 
iust like Mike. And a giri too. And she'd 
love them and be a good mother. She 
woukl' Only, please, God. Just let her 
make it Ixirk to that house. 

Why dill the house seem so far away ? 
She was off the dune now. In a valley, 
climbing another.... 

It was ftlill there. She turned and saw 
il hover over the ocean. Suddenly it 
streaked across the sky, returned and 
spun anxind, pirouetting — aa it it were 
doing an eerie ballet fust for her. It shot 
into the heavens until it looked no larger 
than a star, until she was positive it was 
a star. Then it returned to its normal 
size, throwing ita glow into a pcrfc(;t lane 
across the water. 

Stic stared at it for a moment. This was 
no hallucination. This was real! Because 
when you hallucinate you don’t know it. 
But maybe this was a dream too. Maybe 
she wasn’t on the beach. Maybe she was 
home in bed Maybe she wasn't at the 
Pierre. Maybe that had all been part of a 
dream too. Maybe she was still with Tom. 
and Mike wasn’t dead. Maybe the happy 
shots caused all this to be one long hor¬ 
rible nightmare. And when she woke up 
she’d be at Bunn low Five and Tom would 
be tbeie and would leave him and 
rush to meet Mike and make things up. 
Or maybe they hadn't had the fight, may¬ 
be the was part of the nightmare — 
then she wouldn't have to leave Tom. But 
maybe she had never met Tom. Maybe 
she was still in Switzerland, and she was 
getting well, and she was coining home to 
Mike and he hadn’t met Dee. and one of 

this had happened_But then maybe 

there never was a Franco, and ^ere lud 
never been a mobwrycle accident. Maybe 
she had never been lx>m — because she 
couldn’t tell just when the nightmare 
bepn. 

But it hadn’t all been a nightmare. 
Some of it had been marvellous. Going to 



Miss Haddcm's had even been all right 
because there had been wondeKui week¬ 
ends to look forward to, the Saturdays 
when 8he*d rush into his arms. And even 
the Clinique hadn’t been all bad because 
there were his visits, and most of all the 
expectation and the dream of getting well, 
especially the month before she came 
home, and when she knew she would be 
with him.... 

At least there had been that month 
dreams, and sometimes dreams were 
better than real!tv You couldn’t call a 
month of wonderful dreams a nightmare. 
And the month had culminated in a 
moment of fantastic reality that afternoon 
when she found him at the airport wait¬ 
ing, She didn’t know about Doe then. So 
for a few hours he I belonged to her, ak he 
had in Home until Mel^ came on the 
scene. There had l)een happy momentH 
once. Just as her mother hud prutiahly 
been happy —. once — and then had to 
face It, accept the fact that evorvlhing 
was gone, a spetda! kind of hajipiness 
comes only once.. . 

"No!" she iTietl out. "Once is not 
enoughOh, Mother, how did you over 
live through it as long as you did V’ 

She :itood there bathed in that idvange 
light, alone on the ticsch. Somehow she 
f^i that if she stood very still it vciuldn’t 
see her. Hut that was ridiculous. What¬ 
ever it was, it (x)uldn't possibly sec her — 
it was thousands^ of miles away. 

Maybe she should try to rvmemlwr 
everything. How large it was, how many 
miles away it seemed, what direrlion it 
was travelling. Maybe she should report 
it. Oh. sure — that’s all she’d need ! 

But it was tiierc, hanging in front of her. 
She began to shout. "WAKE HP. SOME¬ 
ONE ! DOESN’T ANYONE IN WIOT- 
HAMPTON KNOW YOU’VE SITDDKNDY 
GOT TWO MOONS!" 

There was nothing but silence. There 
was no use in running, because she felt 
locked in that one spot. She dropperj to 
the sand. It felt cool and soft She fell 
die glow of the new moon upon her. ll 
almost felt like sunlight — warm, comfort¬ 
ing. And Oien she saw him walking to¬ 
wards her. He was coming from the shore¬ 
line. And when he walked directly into 
the path of the moonlight his face was in 
shadow. But she wasn't the least surprised 
that he had those startling blue eyes she 
had seen so many times before. 

And as she watched him approach, she 

felt no fear. She suddenly remembciiKl a 
verse fre^n a poem by John Burroughs 
called "Waiting." L^g ago she had 
memorized it in Switzerland and.... 
^rene, I fold my hands and wait. 

Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate. 
For lo I my own shall come to me. 

And now for the first time, she felt all 


the w'aiting w'as over. He canie closer and 
suddenly she couldn’t breathe. U was 
Mike! 

But it wasn’t Mike. His smile was like 
Mike's, he looked like Mike., .yet he 
wasn’t Mike. He stood before her and held 
out his amis. She scrambled to her feet 
and went lo him He held her close. "I'm 
glad to see you, January." 

"Mike," she whispered. 

He stroked her hair. "I’m not Mike." 

"But you look like Mike." 

"Only because you want me to." 

She clung to him. "Look. This is my 
hallMcinallon. So it’s going fo go my way. 
Whwvor vou arc — I’ve w'anUsl ynu all 
my life. Maybe I always knew you would 
conn*. Mav6e I love<l Mike because he 
ks^kcrl like \*ou. Maybe I love you because 
you i<K)k \Aiv him. Maylw you Uiih are 
one. ll ifoesn’t mailer...." 

She dropjjtsi Ui the siind, an<l he l<H>k 
her in his arms When their lips met it 
was everything she knew it would lx*. And 
W'hen he’ lix)k her, she krew it had bi*en 
the moment she had w*aitcd tor all her life. 
His earr.ss was gentle yet firm. She 
reaches I oul foi him and hefd him c]os<'.... 
closer, until they were untied like the 
Kind Ihol joins (he wave that draws it 
Wk into the sea. 

"Please don't ever leave me," she 
w'his|iered. 

And he held her close and promised 
he wNHjkl never let her go again. 

New York {AP} 

June 29. 1972. 

T<t<tny marke one year since the 
disappearance of Jantiary Wayne, heiress 
lo the (tranter miUions, Ffer fiance, 
David Milford, was unai’atfa6fe for 
comment, as he is vacationing 
somewhere on the Greek /stand of 
Patrnos. Bui friends ttaie that he still 
rUngs to the hwe that she is alive. 

Dr. Gerson Chflord, Miss Wayne’s 
personal physician, said Miss Wayne had 
been in a deep depression over iht 
death of her father end stepmother. 

It is Dr. Clifford's theory that Miss Wayne 
may have walked into the ocean and 
drowned, since her car found 
parked near a beach entrance the 
morning after her disappearance. Later 
that same morning, two young boys, 
Edward Siever\s, 9, and Tommy Karol, g, 
found a handbag on the beach which 
was identified as belor^ng to Miss 
Wayne. There was nothing in the bag 
except an empty ivallet with credit 
cards and a piostic bottle containing 
two sugar cubes .... 


the end 
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The other day, I happened 
to viait the seta of *^Xnarf" 
starring Shashi Kapoor and 
BtoushimU Quitterji, the him 
which was acbeduM to be 
completed last year, but fot 
delayed because of Mou« 
shum's baby. Saw director 
Asit Sen after a long Ufoe 
—.ha "wts ^te sober and 
has acQulrea s new, 
crev-cui But one 


close 
thing be 
yearns mighty upwt about 
Slmi*s manianet After 


emy few ha would 

n od bis bea d wvMn . 
**Why did she bare In 
marry?’' — Sympathy was 
being offered around. But 
what beats me is, why was 
Aait-da so sad about the 
whole event? 

Now that Mumtas has taken 
off for her honeymoon, not 
mucb can be written about 
her. llkat mesns a slaeable 
chunk of nixDour>mongerlng, 
blown away. How m! Yet 
folks mansA to keep track 
of where she la. and what 
ahe Is doing with when — 
they wlU not leave her alone, 
ana before a year Is out, let 
me tell you, f am sure they 
sre going to Issue reports of 
her unhappy marriage and 
her threatening to loin films 
all over a^ln f « Not 
Mumu. if I know herl She 
loves her comfdrt and Is 
ccitainly not going to 
struggle to break into eocn- 
petttMi once more.' Some 
who have seen her perfonn* 
ance in the forthcoming 
*'Roti” sty she Is simply 
fibulous In it — the last g^ 
role of her career f And to 
think she has gone to a 
place where she might not 
even bear folks tellmg her 
sbout how good bv work, 
has been f 


Dabboo, Randbir Kapotw, 
threw a tiny family-party — 
he has become a fattur. 
Wifa Babita was In hoapital, 
a few minutes away from 
his residence. AnI Ye 
Gads! Babita is the fifth 
actress among the cn^ of 
mummies, to have a nby- 
girl f GeeTUB like a con- 
piracy worked among these 
heroines, to have «dy bsby- 
glrls ~ none of tnem Is 
really happy about their 
own first productkms. Ex. 
espt Java » who, having 
bM fed up ctf aeelztg the 
male-doiBinance in the Bach- 
chan household, 
that a girl might be the best 

S o( earning a UUIe 
pendence from Mamma- 
In-law Te)i. who prefm her 
own *'bo 3 ^'* Amiubh and 
AjHa^ And Jayi has 
finally got It — for she and 
Amtt have Mttftad to a new 
place. 


The Istem rumoor. aoeord- 
lag to tte pndooeHlIrectflr, 
Sutan Anaid, who is Ubk 


self In v ti va d , M ttat he and 
Ad}q Mahendroo are havkin 
an ifleir. He all 

around, epedally ‘when he 
is hl^ that folks are 
coupling hia with 

AnjuTr And his wife, the 
rnmwiian (In films, only), 
has a mighty hearty laui^ 
when her mends tease her 
about It i 


Believe the present trend of 
double-MUfts, with its applied 
Ifberties, has been started 
none other than dear M 
Shashi Baba and Dhannen- 
dra, two of the mildeet and 
most well-behaved heroes of 
the whole lot! Shashi con- 
femed this to me once 
himaslf. He was recalling 
the time when be era 
jytmoi oaed to sit In a 
make-up room whenever 
they were In one studio 
ana cry over each other's 
shouJden, with prnblema » 
mainly financial, both were 
married, you eee, and the 
sUng of meagre returns (500 
bucks a month) was deeper 
to both of them, than it was 
to the other guys! Today, 
both of them are so bu^ 
being lopnotcheri in the 
profession, that I doubt if 
they can meet each ottier 
even ^ice a year! 

Why has producer 0. P. 
Ralhan suddenly taken off 
for the States, right in the 
middle of his new produc¬ 
tion. "Bapl", erver wnfa^ he 
spent so much time and 
pubUd^ that It looked like 
It was nls first film! Sa^ a 
add-tongue of this iptlet 
departure (for 0. P. is any¬ 
thing but quiet) that he has 
gone to meet Mumtas, for 
whom he has a terrific crush 
and who te there for her 
boneymom. Probel^ the 
diap wants to rfw r t^ 
ana blahhiab to the whde 
film-worid about bis excit¬ 
ing trip and the fab 
be did with the Madhvanl- 
couple f And be has the 
etmal qualification that 
Mumu bad acted flret in his 
Lean" and he Is xwt 
gdng to let fdki forget that! 
Parveen BaU has finally 


made plans for 
her own 


11 for ehlftitw to 
fiat, a few floore 
above Danny's! Bhe has got 
e phone tfam now — no, It 
does'nt mean the has ipdit 
with Dan-Dan, hot they Mh 
naed a^t^nge of mmI 



_ like • a^ooi tH 
And 0 «oefil^ bduivep Idee a fmoOUt let Iook 
J o a mirid of growoMiM. TUa in ^te of bdof 
a marHed woman (waatew her age may be), 
and a mother at that <**1 iUli cant belkre 
that I'm a mother.") 

Far from being intelligent, ifouahumi 
Chatterjee ^ to put it bluntly, a grovn-up 
(physically), kid (mentally). She aye she 
doesn't know what attracteo her to filinn- '"Bua. 
Main ek film ki aur idhar phua gayi" Not that 
she cares two figs for her career — she just is 
too immature to be serious about ending, 
except perhaps her marriage. "Becoming an act¬ 
ress has not been an obaeeakm with me. Ily 
only dreams have been to be hapj^ married. 

“As a kid 1 tiaed to eee movies and it ctcited 
me to aee glamorous stars on equally gUmorous 
seta You know I actually thought uit aeta were 
real!" And when the sUr<etruck 'balika' wan¬ 
dered into flimlaz^, she got a rude ahock. "Only 
after ahooting did I reaUse that the aeta were 
all false. That scenes are taken shot shot 
And that the whole thing is an drab and un- 
eacciting. 

“In fact these days I don't even find my 
work very interesting. With me the problem 
is, when I'm at home. I mias shooting. And 
when I'm shooting I'm worried about my 
family. It's one <if the reaaona why I dM*t do 
Bengali films because it’ll mean going away 
from b«ne for long spells and I cant survive 
that” 

When Mouahumi talks you realiae that 
perhaps there's some element of untruth to the 
rumours that fioat around about her being un¬ 
happy about her marriage, about her roUiuing 
a^ir with Vinod M^ira, etc. “IVe never fell 


any prodooer. What hanenad wm ■ame d 
my producers just cousut understand my 
repoiting late fc^ shooting though I explained 
to them that 1 had terrible morning sickneaa. 
These things were beyond my control. I tried 
as far u possible not to put them to much 
trouble. Sooetlmes it couldn't be helped." 

Virendra Sinha (who's making tne Mou- 
ahumi^intu starrer 'Zehreela Insaan') doesn't 
think you were particularly cooperative, I 

S ointed out Moushumi tried her hand at 
iplomacy and failed miserably. “No. None ot 
my producers as far as 1 know are cheesed off 
with me," she said weakly. The same Moushumi 
(when the interview was almost at its fag end), 
distnisaed Virendra Sinha with, "I cant even 
find an anhnal like him!" Doea that mean you 
wont be completing 'Zehreela Inaun't “Kama 
padega. Ttie sooner the better for me!" 

about your 'BadU* direebv (VUay 

ouldn’t 



I am against 


“He has never shown any such anger with 
me, in front of me. Aa far aa I'm concerned, 
my relationship with him has been unooth 
^ing." Whicn is a lie, with a capiial 'L'. 
because I remember Shatru and Vljay Kumar 
lellmg me Jn no mean terms that Moushumi 
thought and behaved like she was the first 
w«nan in India to be pregnant! This while 
we wailed around 12 noon for Meushumi to 
put in an appearance for the 7 a.m. ahift! 

But never mind. 1 asked her something 
very tame next, tike her career which seemed 

K tislng at tlw outset CAnuraag') slumping 
y with a string of flops like 'Badla, 
'KurNhe Dhaage', 'Naina' and 'Us Paar'. 
“ 'Badia’ deservTO to flop. 'Naina' is such an 
old film of mine that 1 knew where it waa 
heading. Similarly, 'Gubm. Begum, Badshah'. 
The only film which I knew was a sure flop 
but wa.s still keen to do was 'Us Paari because 
^ beautiful film. Frankly these 
I2MIUM wr don't worrv me at all. Once 1 finish my 

w m 9 shooting, I forget about my films. The^ fate 

at the booC'OCfice b never watched nervous^ 

it but pe4^>le Insist that I got married too 
early. I don’t regret It for a moment’’ (To 
show how enthusiastic she is about her mar¬ 
riage. she even suggested that I get married 
soon!) 

“Not satisfied with calling my marriage a 
mlata^, several foUca have tried to paint my 
in-laws in villainous colours. Bly in-laws do 
not hold me under an exclusive cootract I 
doubt if my father^n-law even knows how 
much Af i fh I They*n not iiioney«crasy t 

“Another rumour t^t has gained wei^t is 
the Mou^uunl-Vinod affair. I'm glad people 
taft about thb affair and I don't mind it all 
Aa long as people link only Vinod Mehra with 
me I have no juohkoiB. Tou aee my husband 
and he have been such good pals that we can 
affewd to lauA away ttoae nimours. Had it 
been aone other actor, my husband would 
have started a^lng guestiooa. and me aort 
of lusplcton may have ariaea^' 

Whai really happened when you were 
pngziant ? DU you nave to sign so many films 
and lead your producen oo a merry dance by 
playing truant from sh o o tin g ? “Becanlng 
nrmant Is sesnething that is voiT.oatum 
I'm on du^ now with do conplatnU horn 


by me. 

Why not a film with your hubby ? "He’s 
producing ’Maazak’ with Vinod Mehra and me. 
Act with him ? Never. Because he's not cut 
out to be an actor. He looks handsome in real 
life. But he's not one bit photogenic. No, I 
didn’t like him at all in his only film 'Bees 
P^le'. His role in 'Kuchche Dnuge' was done 
just for kicks. He’s not interested in pursuing 
an acting career.’’ 

Moushumi is anything but business-minded. 
"My husband can took after Uiat" 

Her oldest hero U Manoj Kumar. "I keep 
Cellinff him that he's too quiet and serious. 
Thank god there are other pewle on the sets 
for me to talk to!" 

Just listen to her views on family planning 
(personally 1 think there should be a ban on 
nich thinking): “Family planning means we 
rkm people muA have only two ki^ The poor 
people won't listen to and can't affvd to pay 
much heed to family planniitf. Which means 
(be poor people will outnumEer us and take 
•wty w cMMren'e money t That's why I’m 
ap^^fMolly inning r' Cto you beet such 


dd 
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St9*f w *ng wtth July 29. 



ARIES iMveh 21 ^ April 201 
UfluMaily amttliMS pl«i^• 
will hMp you busy. Vou will 
inolnuin normtl hMitn tod 
•ueeoii lA your $irtw 
kngs. BuotnMsmon I irooh 
contr^eiy «od now mvnt* 
mon1» moy Aouritti. Trovoll* 
ifi 9 iilosmon «nd roprtMnio- 
iivM m«y cciM out tuceoMlul 
lA thoir fourid. Social work* 
ara may auflar diaorict. 
DtaHopi with oppoaita aai 
should b« avoidad andraky. 
This waak la canalnly ill^tad 
lor apacuiatloh, 

TAURUS (April 21 May 20i 
Anilailaa. Uinaaa and marHai 
worriaa may anaua Parsons 
kn aarvica may taea laisa 
cnarpaa lor no lauR ol thau 
own Businasamao 1 foasat 
ara mdicatad but no acuta 
linarvcial probiama may ariaa. 
Bui oaina may occur m 

apaculitiva daaiinQa Hi tna 

sacond bait ol tha waa«. Pro- 
tatalonalal you may axpaet 
layovrabia rasuUs with itv 

craasad incoma and anolu- 
mania on Friday. 



GEMIHI {May 21 — Juna 20) 
Planafary Influaneas ara 
powartui In your aolar chart 
In apita ol uphaavaia in 
bualnaaa. you will waalhar iha 
atorm and lurn tha ailuatkon 
10 your idvantapa: industrial 
raw matarlaia may csusa you 
concarn. but probMma likaly 
to ba aolvad by your irdaUh 
panca. Profaaaionals I your 
incoma will mcraasa Irom 
Wadnasdty. Businaaaman I It 
wiac lOl to antar into maior 
deab. aala or purchase. 



CANCER (Juna 21 — July 21) 
Be praparad for sudden and 
unexpected avama on Monday. 
Success in financial ventures 
are assured. Praaaura for 
ready cash may ariaa In soma 
cases. If you ara in sarviea 
hiphar itatua or poaltton ot 
auihorliy or other favourabW 
chanoas ara iikaiy to occur m 
I ha first hall ol tha weak. 
Enpagad In fine arts aithar as 
a profaaaional or an amataur. 
you are levourad much by the 
. siera. • 


aiBk 

LEO (July 22 ~ Aup. t1) 

Moat ol your 6»ft 0>la 
week will have lo be apant in 
planning for 0>a future. You 
may have lo ^^^artaiit bust* 
naaa loana. The second half 
of the waak will confuae you 
much. Risky and haaty sl^ 
should be avoMad. Soma corw 
ftcts may arlaa with your 
aaaoclatae. it you an in sar* 
vice tranafar lo a daairad place 
lainttia oRkip ProleasiOhab 
with tataniB win have ample 
epportuMtiaa ihia weak. 

& 

VIRGO (Aug. 22 — Sapl. 22) 
A new ralattonabip is 
likely IP atrangthan your 
CKOipads. Old irlanda may 
coma lorward lo aniarlain you. 
^lyaicai lanalon will aaaa 
and you will raoa*n your 
romantic atIMuda. BuainaM 
Ms waak will be vary ra- 
munaratlva. Business axacu< 
lives • lake full advanlapa of 
Krcky period to baHar your 
career. II singia, soma 
racam romanbc ties may 
temporarily causa concern. 

A 

LIBRA <Sap1. 29 — Oct. 22) 
You may be lampiad lo lake 
anap dactsiona on certain vital 
tsauas. Industrialists t have 
patlanca — crisis Of fndusirisl 
raw maiarlat will be ovor. Finatv 
dally tha waak msy not prove 
good. Owing to mounting 
axpandituraa. di^ on ffnancas 
la not ruled out. top manage 
merit man r you ^ Hkaly to 
svfiat hom the advlca of wicked 
man. Artists and musicians 
under IMs sign will have pubHc 
support 



SCORPIO (Od. 23 — Nov. 22) 
Tendency to anbavaganca 
IhdicaM. In aarvica. paacatui 
simosphara wfH prevail. Exar* 
bon In long trfpa and unnaeas 
sary worries dus lo Inlmfcaf 
activliiaa may not be avoided 
by businasamsn. Artfsts and 
musiclana I financial cortdltion 
wtH be batter from Friday. 
Authors and loumakats t kn- 
provamant In your career 
Msurad, You will have mote 
facpHliaa to turtoar your totpr' 
asts. 




BAOrnARlUB (Nav.tS^Oec. 20) 
Parsons angsgad In stags 
and screen may antar Into new 
contracts that will prove profit- 
abis In Iha fuiura. Businaaa 
will be brisk. In long trips 
raaHasUon ol ambllion can be 
had. It you art in sarviea, 
change of place and heavy 
work kosd Is indicatad. Finan* 
del position wIK not causa 
worry. Masgra speculative 
gains can bt had If single, 
be on guard whan an emotional 
uphasvsJ occurs f 



CAPRICORN (DSC. 21 Jan 19) 
Tha firsi hsH Of tha waak 
msy bring guaais and plaasani 
ralsUonshIp. EKacutlva'4 lhara 
msy be Iraquant Iravals and 
during travail you Should taka 
Sitrs cars agsinsi thaft or 
damage of your baiongings. 
Love affairs and dealings with 
the opposila sax era not favour¬ 
ed. Profassionaw and busi* 
nossman will mska consider* 
able progress daspiia ’ 
obeteclas. Service will go 
through s monoionoui period. 



AQUARIUS (Jan. 20—Fab. >•} 
TMs weak could ravtsi car- 
U)n finenciel irraguisrhias 
that may bt culia ambaaasa* 
log lor you. Bt aware of 
hazards around tha office. 
Your children mey be a problem 
on Thursdey. Bueinasamtn T 
shift to a problem that you 
find limiting your progress. 
Induatrtelfsls I matters relat¬ 
ing to Labour d^srtmanl 
could be a headache. For 
erHeta this Is altogether an 
unfavourable waak. 



PfSCES (Fab. 19 — March 2Q) 
More plaasura at a mini¬ 
mum cosi Indicated. You 
Niu be fraa from inlmieaf 
adhrftlaa. Arllcta I your ffnaii* 
clal posiUoh will be sound. 
Soda) Buccass and popularity 
danotod. ft you ara In ear* 
viea, aupport of aupaftora 
can be Rad. if you are tn 
public roiatlons Job your 
lubordlnatoa may craaia eon* 
fusion and suthorltlaa may 
took down upon you with a 
contomptuoua imlia. 
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Foreign televiaion Uants air-daahing to 
Indii for quickie documentaries have an 
infslllble formula for instant reportage: 
Bombay for pavement dwellers, Calcutta 
for riots and fraeaiona. Madras for 
beggars and, after picking up a few 
genjc cremations en route. Delhi for the 
Prime Minister. 

The list of morMtooously cliche oues- 
tions for the Prime Minister invariably 
begins with : ''And how does it feel to 
be a woman Prime Minister?", This 
usually brings forth a quick flash a( the 
Nehru temper and a tart: "What does 
my being a woman have to do with it ? 
1 am lust a human being doing a J<^ of 
work.’^ This cliche question has conaO' 
quently been knocked off the list bf the 
experienced TV interviewer but persists 
with the greenhorns. 

My mind goes back to a panel discus- 
Sion on TV in Canada when two Canadian 
wcHUen and myself were asked the 64,000 
dollar question : ‘*Ca-n there be a wenaa 
Prime Minister in Canada "No", said 
the two Canadian women with instant 
reflexes. Completely taken aba^ I slippy 
in a courteous: "Of course, why not ?". 
"Because", explained the two Canadians, 
both seasoned joumalisU, "No Canadian 
woman would vote for her", When I 
4 interviewed the ebullient and truly 
delightful Mr. Trudeau, Prime Minister 
of Canada, on TV during bis visit to 


India. 1 asked him if he agreed with tl 
two Canadian women : ^Terhaps thi 
are right", he conceded, "I was discussir 
this veiy question with Mrs. Gandhi tb 
morning. And 1 think we agreed ih 
the reason you can have a woman Prin 
Minister in India is because the natur 
way in which wMnen took part in yoi 
war of liberation, due to the enli^tetv 
views of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaha 
lal Nehru. You, therefore, did rtot n« 
wesnen’s lib. like the women of s 
country and perhaps that is why It is i 
diffleutt for them. But never fear'*, co 
eluded Mr. Trudeau gaUanily. "Soon 
or later we shall have a woman Prin 
Minister in Canada". "But not at yo 
expense. 1 hope", I smiled. "Because 
wemen of India would cerUinly n 
vote for that". 

Be that as it niav, the fact renuii 
Uiat Indian women 3 id not need woiurc 
lib. Somt defeatist upper class socii 

ites with nothing better to do are st 

trying to ape the women c4 the West evi 
in this locally redundant exerctse. Becsu 
Indian women have seised their polldc 
ri^ts with both hands. Besides, as 11^ 
on telling Western Interviewers on T 
every time they ask me how many Indb 


SUtes". 






However, what Mrs. Gandhi keeps on 
peiJting about just being a human Mng 
i not prevent^ the Indian wunan in 
iiUrs. and, indeed, in the professions 
B. from being clever politicians at home 
Q intensely feminine in public. It is 
K merely that the sari is the most 
ninme garment in the world, which 
inps out the beat in men, particularly 
foreign countries. TV interviewers, 
^.how, have missed asking Mrs. Gandhi 
^ther, she would be quite so politically 
es^sful in a skirt if she wore one on her 
abroad. It U this devastating com> 
tion of Woman and Politician, m that 
r, which makes the Indian politirol 
an the most enchanting in the wori<l. 
M when she runs to intellect as well as 
well, the combination is welhnigh 
si^tible. 

ndia has had women politicians, 
and undeclared, from courtesans 
^ints, down the ages. And then, in 
amiable if muddled early years of 
Independence it Is the women 
^ look part in the freedom struggle, 
^hem politicians or not. who set the 
tone and intensely high public 
'Hjards for what we get nowadays, or 
very poor Imluiions of them. 
iv Strojini N^u, with l^r 


.___ I__^_ 


3 i4n alike and her sentimental poetry. 
^ Nightingale of Bengal, when my 


father congratulated her on becoming 
CoyerrwM* of U.p. replied plaintively: 

What m you congratulating me for, 
Raju ? They have caged me". And yet 
she retained her puckish humour which 
could dub Mahatma Gandhi "Micki'V 
Mouse", and how he loved it 

Rajkuxnari Amrit Kaur renounced her 
palace for the ashram and her upper 
class English education brought f^h 
some delicious English moments in her 
public life. 

Such as during a trans-continental 
radio discussion with Lady Violet 
Bonham-Carter in the London studios 
and Rajkumari in Delhi. Lady Violet 
and Rajkumari had been to the same 
school in England and as I sat with 
some top English producers in the BBC 
studios in London, listening to the dia* 
logue they confessed that at times they 
could not make out one voice from the 
other. Well, there came the inevitable 
moment, since Rajkumari was Minister 
of Health, when Lady Violet asked: 
“Now tell roe. dear Rajkumari, what do 
you think of birth control?". There 
was an aweecme pause on the ether as 
1 silently prayed that AlR’s technical 
arrangementa had not broken down yet 
once again. And then that patrlMn 






KTTai 


“LsMiy Violet, self-control Is better, don't 
you think ?". It waa then Lady Violet’s 







turn to be non-plussed. And yet, the 
TUjkumars cheerfully cleaned the 
latrines at Sevagram when aaked to by 
Mahatma Gandhi. For these ladies were 
the political aristccrata. in every sense 
of the term, of the Irulian revolution. 
And they brought so much grace znd 
feminine charm to it 
The first gerteratkm, in the first decade, 
of Indian Independence threw up un* 
expected women poliUcians in vastly 
separated fields. For TV interviewers 
abroad, who continue to nag educated 
Indian women about the poor vill^ 
women, those proverbial persecuted 
chattels, down-trooden and jumpii^ like 
mad into funeral iotcs, there is the 
instant retort about the two villages, one 
in Kerala and one in Haryana. Their 
village panchayats had sunk to sui^ 
sorry depths that the traditional meetings 
place or the eiders, under the 
peepul tree, had almost put up a To Let 
sign That is when the women of these 
villages decided to wteld their graoma 
and make a clean sweep of their good- 
for-nothing men-folk. So they stood for 
election and the men were ao relieved 
that they voted all-wocnen pant^yais 
into power. Those women, literally, 
cleaned up their villages in one year. 
The rnen, clever politicians all. thereupon 
6 voted them beck, lUce Rkhard Nixon, fw 
a second term. And no Watersates U> 
cramp their style either. 


But let us return to Parliament and 
the legislatures. Indian women are in 
the happy poeltion of men out-numbering 
women in the census, which assures 
them of husbands and tremendous Inr- 
gaining power in the marriage market if 
they but utilised it. The statistics of 
w<»Den in Parliament, and therefore, pre¬ 
sumably of legislatures loo, remain 
more in the vicinity of 10% of the seats. 
Wicked, I call it. But what women have 
lacked in quantity, they have certainly 
made up for in quality. It is no accident 
Uiat Sucheta Kripalanl led the singing 
of Bande Mataram when India kept Its 
tryst with destiny on that famous mid- 
ni^t hour in August. 1047. Women 
have led the way since in most things, 
but done it with charm and artistry. 

We have bad a galaxy of beauty and 
brains both in nrliament and the 
Govenunent. Let us take beauw first 
Anybody who saw Gayatrl Devi, Starada 
Mukherjl and Tarakeshwari Slnha In 
their heyday in Parliament will acknow- 
led« that the men simply did not have 
a chance. Then the charm plus brains 
of Renu Chakravarty and Parvati 
Kriahnan were somethtf^fonnidable. The 
Communist women Ur's and 1£LA*^ 
shattered at one go the Communist Image 
itself with their Oxford backgrounds am 
unmistakable upper class sctentA. Indeed, 
It is this which made ihMn so fonnidable 
in the Opposition that they s^e the 







same Unguan as the Government 
Jawaharlal Nehni. who was a fine Parlia¬ 
mentarian as well as a champion of 
wonen, had a verv wann attitude towards 
the women o( toe Opposition some of 
whom he bad known as little girU and 
dandled on his knee. Just as some of his 
dauBfhterk best friends are Opposition 
MP^ who were up with her in Oxford. 

1 started by menttonine that the Indian 
woman is a clever politician at home. This 
is because she has carefully kept her 
position as wife and mother intact and 
cunningly created the Impression at least 
to her husband and family, that they 
always come before the country. They are 
intensely particular about their domestic 
image Ming maintained in public. They 
may secretly long to be cover girls but 
they let out that they are really Bowiis at 
heart. 

I was once commissioned to interview 
our the then three deputy ministers in the 
Central Government, Violet Alva, Tank* 
ethwarl Sinha and Lakshml Menon. I 
duly sent off letters to all three, giving 
the name of the paper, and a rough scope 
of the interview (which included a brief 
background about their personal lives). 

Their reactions were characteristic : Violet 
Alva rang me up herself arxl said : ‘‘Come 
this evening and have a cup of tea’*. Mrs 
Sinha’8 secretary rang up two days later 
and gave me an aptwinunent. llakshmi 
Menon simply did not reply. After allow¬ 
ing her seven days, whiA seemed ade- ed 8irK:e if she was guarding her domestic 
quate, I rang up her number. Her image. She need not have worried, 

secretary said in a very cold voice that Because within weeks, I was a judge In 

Mrs. Menon was not prepared to give me an inter-university debating contest and 

an interview. (I might mention that I one of my fellow mdges was Prof. Menon, 

had not so far met Mrs. Menon ch* written the husrand of the dear lady. He was a 

about her). I pleaded, being a young gentle, silver-haired professor, a darling 

and ambitious journalist, that It would U ever I met one. 

spoil my story if I had two deputy Anyway, if Mrs. Menon was unneces- 
mlnisters and not the Utird. But slW was saiily coy and remained a stern blue- 

adamant. 1 asked if I could speak per- stocking to the last, Mrs. Alva and Mrs. 

sonally to Mrs. Menon, secretaries to Sinha were only too happy to invite me 

Ministers, then as now, being the strictest to their homes. 1 now confess, rather 

censors in the land. The answer was NO. cynically, that 1 saw a domestic pattern 

Next evening. Mr. Krishna Menon gave emerge the minute 1 entered them. Mrs. 

a reception and there, across the lawn, Alva, when 1 arrived, had a lumpy-iooking 

stood Mrs. Menon. And standing beside c^ject wound round her rigfit hancT 

me was my editor. ’’Well, there she is. ‘*what ort earth is that ?" I asked with 

why don't you tackle her yourself?", he the journalistic bonhomie which she 

suggested. I hesitah^, then the journal- always expected and returned. ‘’One of 

Isi in me took the upper hand and I my son's socks. He is going back to 

strolled across to Mrs. Menon. “I am boarding school Umorrow and 1 have to 

Amita Malik", I began, but got no furthtf. mend it in a hurry." That she it off 

Because Mrs. Menon said NO. turned her immediately after and forgot all about it 

back and walked away. Anyway, to com- seemed to have escaped her attention, 

plete this part of the stoiy, I wrote my even if it did^not mine, 

article, leamng off with kfrs. AWa. then Mrs. Sinha. looking very chic and cool 
Mrs. Sinha and finally. I did a pleasant as compared with Mrs. Alva’s cheery, 

f lece on Lakshmi Menon. based on a homely informality, also started with 

IB band<ut, with the preliminary 'Torgive me", because she had to emb 

statement that she was not willing to be her little daughter’s hair throughout the 

interviewed. It was later conve)^ to me interview, although, she spoke in expert 

that Mix Menon was furious, and she economic terms about her work. The 7 

was moat furious of all because she had point was taken, and I suspect that the 

been ranked third I I have <^d wemder- affection and klndnpai both she and Mrs. 










AJva always ex(ended to me is because, 
like all Intelligent women in politics, 
they were glad I had kept their dmestlc 
images Intact. 

And so we come to the greatest stylist 
of them all, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit Mrs. 
Pandit (or Madame Pandit, to give her 
her international title) aeemed to have 
everything: Looks, of course, brains, 
naturally, and a formidable reputation 
as a superb cook. And. best of all. she 
was a member of the royal family. This 
is one of the reasons she was so tremend¬ 
ously successful as High Commissioner 
in London. With a queen of their own. 
the British recognise a thoroughbred 
when they see one. There is a story that 
once, when Mrs. Parulit was emerging 
from Buckingham Palace after a banquet 
with the Queen, she almost tripped over 
a toy left in the corridor by one of the 
royal children: "Tara’s children are 
always doing that", she smiled. The 
queen understood. 

Apocryphal or not. I have a true story 
of my own about Mrs. Pandit collected, 
of course, during the inevitable inter¬ 
view. The same paper asked me. this 
time, to do the four leading ladies of 
India and no one least of alT a young 
journalist trembling on the brink of her 
career, had the guts to rank them : HaJ- 
bansi Devi (President Ratendra Prasad's 
8 wife), Viiayalakahmi Pandit Indira 
Gandhi a no Baikuaiari Amrlt Kaur. 

Mrs. Pandit did a firBt<lass interview 


— she always does a judicious mixture 
of political arrogance and recipes for 
slMmi kebab, and all with supero grace 
and charm. Pleased with my copy, 1 got 
into my car and had just switched on 
the ignition when Mrs. Pandit beckoned 
me back with a royal gesture. "You 
might like to mention this", she began, 
"lAve you ever seen anyone wear khadl 
as elegantly as me ?". 

I smiled non-committally, went back 
to the car and started it all over again. 
But I did not take the hint. Enough is 
enou^ : it is one thing mentioning son’s 
socks and daughter’s hair. Besides, 1 have 
seen another member of the royal family 
who wears khadi with equal elegance 
Guess wha 

And that reminds me. I once travelled 
as a member of the Press with Mrs. Gandhi 
on one of her trips abroad, to Japan and 
Indonesia. Her band-box elegance on these 
crowded trips is breath-taking and douUy 
astounding considering how little tune 
and fuss she wastes on it I remember 
coming back from a Press conference In 
Tokyo to be told that the car was leaving 
immediately for a State banquet and 1 
could not be permitted any time to 
change. 7^ woman in me rebelled : 1 
inaistM on 5ve minutes, daahed up in 
the lift, swirled a pretty sari rouna me 
and made it down to my amused male 
colleagues in four minutes. "There", I 
said trlumphanUy, if a trifle breathlessly. 
"Now can any oi your wives change 




like this in four minutes' flat ?" '^No" 

replied Sushital Banerjee, now our 
Minister in Washington, *'But 1 know 
someone who can change in three 
minutes' flat". **Who", 1 asked belliger¬ 
ently. “The Prime Minister" replied 
SushiUl. And he was right. While her 
entourage gets out of the plane and the 
gfuard-oNhonour gets ready, Mrs. Gandhi 
changes into a neatly pressed sari and 
emerges from the plane looking like a 
dream. I have also seen a memo from 
her to her social secretary with precise 
instructions for a day's visit, to Calcutta 
taking in a family wedding in Allahabad 
on the flight back: “Three saris. One 
to travel in, one for Calcutta, one fbr the 
wedding." It is precisely this sort of 
minute attention to detail which makes 
even her Cabinet reshuffles such neat 
Jobs. 

And now, we have moved into a new 
brash age, since the last two elections, 
of crude, go-ntting intriguers and 
nouveau-riche Mrs. Aya Rams and Gaya 
Rams, completely lacking in s^le and 
finesse, and above all, in background. 
All too conscious that they did not con¬ 
tribute a mite to the struggle for free¬ 
dom, they have new claims, new ambi¬ 
tions for public life. With some, there 
is a fervent desire to star in wmen's 
niaguines, alas for women's lib Where 
Acharyt and SucheU Kripalani had 
•eparate political Identities, and very 
strong ones too. Mr. Satpathy talks eenti- 
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mentally of ‘My leader, my friend, my 
wife”. Ugh I Can you Imagine the dour 
Acharya out ^ch slop about 

his wife ? Wlure yesterday husbands 
and wives became whatever they did in 
their own right, now if a husband is a 
Minister, the wife heads straight for an 
MP-ship and failing that, an MLA-shtp 
on the husband's strength. Conversely, 
insignificant husbands, who had so far 
hem themselves in the background with 
vague labels of “I'm in business*', 
suddenly burgeon forth into equally 
insignificant MP's, although they have 
never before been in politics. Where 
Vijayalakshml was to the royal manner 
Imrn, some upstart Chief Ministers and 
their wives start waving automatically 
like royalty to crowds who are not look* 
irig at them but at hockey matches. 

The very backgrounds of women 
|K>)ilicians have changed. Like film act- 
res.ses, they start off as Baby someone 
or other t>ecause their sole claim to 
>olitl<s is that they were youth leaders, 
fh'en when their baby ship and youth are 
far inhlnd, they remain youth leaders 
mainly by virtue of lopping off their hair 
Ko that they can-toss it on television. As 
against Sarojini Naidu's wit and charm, 
we have i^im females making long 
speeches, village election style, to sophis¬ 
ticated audiences on such inappropriate 
ixrcaslons as opening of restaurants. The 
idlis get cold as they talk of garibi haUo. 
So dull and dreary are they, so supremely 
colourless, that even the most alert of 
journalists now have to look up direc¬ 
tories to find who are the women MPs. 
MLA's and councillors, these custodians 
of platitudes and hypocrisy. 

Parliament simply nas not been the 
same since the more fiery and spirited 
women, and the beautiful ones, either 
got defeated or transferred their allegi¬ 
ance elsewhere. 

When the new politicians are not 
Youth Leaders, they are Social Workers 
ioapiial S and capital W). Social work, 
like the sari, covers a multitude of sins. 
Social workers, like women members of 
the Film censor boards, are staunch up¬ 
holders of other people’s morals, miles 
behind the times and their dress is care¬ 
fully planned, like that of. all actresses, 
to enhance a pious role. 

At public meetings, they hold forth in 
crude, raucous voices, and mouth their 
10 slogans in much the same sort of esoteric 
Hindi, as AHl's women news readers 
and with about as much effect. But if 


you meet them abroad, you can hardly 
recognize the simpering, prancy creature, 
in a boxy coat and tough shoes, who is 
all for Indian art and culture. 

In a little Intimate theatre called 
Akshara on Irwin Road in New Delhi, 
aatiricai actress Jalabala does a lovely 
revue turn which ou^t to be video-taped 
and shown to every wwnan politician in 
India. It is a ^vastating akit of an 
Indian woman MP on an inaugural flight 
abroad. Her fioppy angle on the jet seat 
and the spotless white sari wound de¬ 
murely round her head is only a blind 
for the shrewd eye with which she spots 
the goodies on the flight and the intense 
vigour with which she collects them as 
souvenirs. All skits have an element of 
exaggeration in them. But not this one. 
It IS so embarrassingly true to life 
that one almost fears that some women 
politician might recognize herself and 
claim damages 

All this, perhaps, is a symbol of the 
teething troubles of developing countries, 
where goodies arc scarce, even if the 
spoils of offke are not. Added to this 
t'ontradiction in economic and political 
terms is the contradiction in moral values 
which our women politicians quite often 
have to master. The grande dames of the 
Independence movement, and conse¬ 
quently the first crop of politicians, were 
great ladies combining the best of tradi¬ 
tion and modernity. The present crop 
has neither. Where the pioneers thought 
big, acted big and were big, the present 
lot think small, act small and are small. 

Lacking both political distinction and 
feminine charm, unsure of themselves in 
public, and perhaps in private, the new 
army of political go-gettera command 
little admiration and less trust with 
voters. Their slogans are as flat as their 
images, their own persuiial values as con- 
fus^ as their political ones. 

Some time ago one such woman politi¬ 
cian, obviously aching to become a 
Central Minister the easy way. let drop 
a hint to a gossip columnUL Her plant¬ 
ed question : “Is it true that Mrs. Gandhi 
has offered you a Cabinet ministership ?’* 
was answered prettily with a “No” 
comment But Mrs. Gandhi, bless her, 
is as careful about inducting ambitious 
self-advertisers into her Cabinet as she 
is ruthless in turfing them out For all 
said and done, she remains the most 
astute politician of them all. And who 
dare call her a woman politician, when 
she has Justly been called The Only Han 
in the Cabinet ? 


AMITA MALIK 
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THE SYSTEMS PEOPLE 
who will set up 

il’s ultra high frequenqr multichannel 
Radio Relax Unk 


Bharat EtaetroAica. eompatlng aQainai 
iritornatlonai Mdi, wen the Ra. ^•crere 
contract to aot up and cemmlaolen a 
fflultichannal UHP Radio Raiay Unk for 
lha Indian Oil Corporation, which will 
link BarawnI \Mh Haldia and Kanpur. 
Thla link will facHKate communlcatien 
and monitoring of lha Haldia-Barauni* 
Kanpur pipolina. 

Right from tha ayatom daaign and 
anglnaarif»o alagt up to tha inattMtOon 
of tba agulpmant, 6EL*a UNP Radio 
Rolay ORuipmtnt for Indian OU will bo 
an mrofy indiganoua andaavour and 
will ba among the world'amoatadvaneod 
ayatama of thla typo. 

Dtoignad to provMo Inaiantantouaeonw 
muAicatlon botwooniQ atotlona aiong (ho 




pipolintihe roHablJity of Iha BEL aytfom 
hat boon raiod at PP% and omploya 
lail aafa* tachniqva. A unique 'ramoto 
avnroillanco’ capability bulll Into tha 
ayatam wiN onabla monitoring ol IB un. 
mannad ropaator atailona in thla relay 
ilrtk in ordarto taka Immadiata corrective 
action in iha ovont of power and 
iubayalam failure. 

Thla UHP ayatom la only part of tha 
BEL family of olocbenic ayatama. In 
delonce. intortainmoot, induatry, woathar 
lorocaiting and aducotion, B€L'a conti¬ 
nuing dOfign and dovalopmant ptO- 
grammaa am koaping paca with tha 
teat changing tachnology In aiaclronica. 
Tha roauH ia ayatama capability In 
•lactronica, to meat tht challongaa of 
tomorrow. 


give India complete electronic systems capability 
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RAJASTHAN JEWEaERY 
Rijidhani omimcnls havt a 
rafintd dalicacy with a atyta 
raflaetlng tha rich, historic 
daalgria of Raiaalhan, Thaw 
ata^A/it cmananta havt an 
wtansiva ran9a caiarinQ to alt 
IXicNala. sal aa may ara In 
ativar or whita nwai wkih 
praokoua dr Mmi'pracloua 
ttortaa. Tha phoiograpna on 
ihosa papal show Raiasihani 
lawailao in tha mora accass' 
ibia whita matai< aquaily aa 
spianOid aa nivar. 

1. Glamopout haath^ool tor 
tha moOam bnOa. Tha 
tiny phunprua on tha liva 
rings ara liniiad by chaina 
to an arttatlc motif. Qhun^ 
rua cenUnua Into iha 
Chunky bracatata. Tha 
haath'phooit are an locra^ 
Ibly low Rs 19 par pair. 


and braeaiata ara Ra. 11 

t Erotcfws ara back parti- 
cuiariy whan uaad as (ora* 
haad tikkas. Thia orw 
depicts a paaeock au^ 
rounOad by hanpMg 
Bhurtprua. 

9. SM the ahow wrlOi an 
axquiaiialy hatvy necklace 
m mefe>v Ra 26 . 60 . and 
a iripia ehisier taaaahad 

S iir o1 aarrinpa at 
a 926. Tha bindl tor 
76 pMe la enamahpd 
with a atone In lha eanire. 


JULIET FONSECA 
Mooah Ua«ra Ukmani 
Pttoioprapha: Talyeb Sedahah 
Jawaliary: Rajasthan 
HandKrafi Emporium. Bombay 
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by GEORGES SIMENON 



MAIGRET 

and Monsieur Charles 


Qersfd Ssvlivlivwque wu le the hebit of runnlno 
iwiy wim Mpineiub hoetewee 6ut WH ttme «he«i 
he kepi ewey lenoer ihen uevel. hit eaiUoiA wHe 
NeihiMe eom to Mpednieodem Mtforei for help. 
Thee Gerertf'e body wu found in the nvef. 
Meiprei. found In M deed man^t deiK two oW 
phODprephi. One showed Oererd end Me wHe. 
TM other wee of en younger Nediele in e prowoeo' 
five poee. Metorere Inveedgetione hidher reveeied 
met Oererd hed flrii inet her In e nipMclub, 

Now reed on_ 

Was Nathalie already drinking In 
those days ? And did she spend most of 
the time in her rooms, the way she did 
now ? 

The years had passed and she drank 
more ifian ever The solicitor had pven 
up hope of a real married life. Husband 
HncJ wife had grown estranged, almost 
becoming enemies. 

•Sho’s free now_free and rich_ 

Is that what's bothering you, Superin* 
icndent V 

*Wha( the newspapers haven't said 
yet is that Sahtn-i^evesque was hit a 
dosen times over the head with a blunt 
instrument, which brc4ce his ^ull into 
small fragments... / 

‘Would a woman be capable of doing 
that 

'In certain circumstances, women can 
show as much .strength as men. if not 

more.. .Let us suppose did it_ 

Where would she have ’ committed the 

murder?_In their flat?_He lost a 

great deal of blood ... It would have left 
stains and she’s too clever not to realize 
that ... 

14 'Beskles. how would she have got the 
body to the Seine * How would she have 
got it out of a car and into the river? 


'Of course.. .Perhaps he was mur- 
dere<i by some ruffian he met in a 
<ieseried street V 

‘Nothing was removed from .his wallet 
and there was over two thousand francs 
In it.* 

*A revenge killing ?' 

'Why would anyone want to revenge 
themselves or\ him ?' 

'A lover.. the lover of one of those 
w^en he picked up in the nightclubs. 

'That sort of lover isn’t jealous of a 
paying customer... Unless perhaps one 
of them are trying to blackmail him ...’ 

Maigret took another look ul the photo¬ 
graph of the young couple drinking their 
champagne. He nuisUed his port. 

'Will you have another?’ 

‘No, thank you, though it’s delicious..’ 
He had learnt a few more details 
about Nathalie's past, but had it got him 
any further in his investigations? 

Madame Maigret was surprised when 
her husband came home for lunch, but it 
obviously did not mean very much, for 
he was sullen and withdrawn as before. 

He usually loved the pof-au-feu with 
pauvT€‘homine sauce which ^e had 
made for him, but today he hardly 
noticed what he was eating. 

'Can 1 have a really large cup ol 
coffee... 

She knew this meant one like his 
morning cup, which held a good third 
of a litre. >{e glanced at the papers: 
there were interx'iews with the concierge 
and with one of the employees from the 
practice. The reporters had also tried 
to interview Vito, but he had not been 
very forthcoming. 




When Maigret got back to his office, 
he found a transcript of all the telephone 
calls made to and from the Sabin- 
L«vefique fU(. 

Nathalie had not telephoned once since 
the police had started to Up her phone, 
but she had received an incoming call 
that mornings It had been very brief. 
*l8 that you V 
‘Yes.' 

‘1 must see you_' 

Without waiting or saying anything, 
she had hung up. On the same tine, but 

E robablv on another extension, the cook 
ad onfered some veal fn^n the butcher, 
which the chauffeur would collect later 
on. 

The practice, however, had been flood* 
ed with incoming calls from c!ient& 
Many of them sounded worried. Lecureur 
had tried to reassure them and to 
answer their questions as best he could. 

Maigret went up to see the examining 
magistrate, although he had nothing 
much to tell him. But Coindel was in no 
hurry. He sat at his desk, slowly suck* 
ing on an old pipe and looking through 
some files. 

*Sit down Maigret.’ 

Tve got pra<aically nothing to tell 
you. You must have received the report 
of the autopsy.... ’ 

'Yes, 1 did. this morning_The mur¬ 

derer won’t be able to claim that he 
dkln’t mean to kill his victun.. Have 
you any idea where the crime was com¬ 
mitted 

'No. I haven't, not so far—The 
experts at the Criminal Identity Ijabora- 
lory are examining his clothes and 
j^oes down to the last little seam. .. 
But the body's been in the water for such 
a long lime that it may well yield no 
results—’ 

Maigret filled his pipe, Ik it and offer¬ 
ed Coindet some tobacco from his pouch. 

*iVe had some successes in one area. 
Madame Sabin-Levesque claims she was 
working as a secretary for a lawyer in 
the Rue de Rivoli when she met her 
future husband- This lawyer turns out 
to have been dead for ten years, so he 
can't refute her story. 

found some photographs in one of 
the solicitor’s drawers. One of them 
was of Nathalie when ^ was much 
younger; there was a name written on 
the back of it: Trika. 

That's a false name, of course. I knew 
what sort of women the solicitor liked, 
so 1 did some investigating around the 
nightclubs. I learned that his wife used 
to te a hostess, not a secretary. 1 even 
know in what nightclub she met Sabin- 
Levesque .. ' 

Coindet gased ihou^tfully at the 
sKDoke coming out of his pipe. 

'Do you think she ever went back to 


her old haunts ?' he asked In his mild 
voice. 

*1 shouldn't think so_After her 


marriage, she must have thoroughly 
despised that world ; she had always felt 
it was unworthy of her.... 

‘Thu morning, someone telephoned 
her. It was a man's voice but we didn't 
have time to find out where he was ring¬ 
ing frm. He just said: 

‘ “I must see you,,. " 

‘She hung up without answering. I 
still have the feeling that she knows far 
more than she'$ lolling us; that's why 
I'm hounding her rather. I'll go back 
and see her, not for any reason in parti¬ 
cular.' 

The two men smoked their pipes in 
sileikce for a moment; then they shook 
hands and Maigret returned to his offi<«. 

He went into the adjoining nxim and 
asked Janvier: 

'Who's on duly out there at the Boule¬ 
vard Saint*Germain ?' 

'Inspector Baron_' 

LaiMimte was looking at him expect¬ 
antly. Maigret turned to him and said : 

'I^m going there alone.... It's an 
experiment. .She might be less wary 
and perhaps. ..' 

He finished his sentem'c with a gest¬ 
ure. Implying that he did not n^ally 
believe there was much hope of it. 

He took a taxi and when he got there 
he could see InspecUir Baron sc ross the 
street walking up and down; he went 
over to speak to him. 

'Has she gone out?' 

'No. I've nothing to report. The chau¬ 
ffeur wont out in the Fiat this morning; 
I assume he only went to do the shopping 
because he came back soon afterwards..' 



The concierge was such a nice fellow 
and so prwti to shake hands with a }>ulice 
superinlendent that Maigret went to pay 
him a brief visit 

*1 gather she hasn't gone out ?' 

'No. All the people who've come m 
were for the doctor up on the third floor.’ 

'How many years nave you been work¬ 
ing here?' 

'Sixteen years. Hy feet get sore easily, 
so it didn’t suit me to be in the City Police 
force-* 

'Did you know Sabin-Levesfjue when he 
was stilt a bachelor?' 

‘He was married six months after I came 
here.' 

'Did he disappear for several davs at a 
time even ?' 

'Yes, except during the last two or three 
weeks before he got married.’ 

'And was his father still alive in those 
days V 

Tea. He was a fine-looking man, the 15 
picture oi a solkiV>r. with a youthful face 
and snow-white hair.' 



*Hdw did he get on with his son 
‘1 don’t think he was especially proud 

of him, but he had resided himseif_' 

Mdifp*et went up to the first fioor and 
ranff the bell 

The maid, Claire, openefl the door and 

said with a sneer: 

‘Madame Sabin-i^vesque has gone out/ 
“Are yo'j nuile certain of that V 

‘Yes'* 

‘What lime did she leave the house?' 

•AiKJUi two o'clock_' 

It was ten uasl three. 

‘Did she take one of the cars?' 

‘1 don’t think so.' 

Muigtet knew that Baron could not have 
missed Nathalie; and besides, the con¬ 
cierge would have seen her going out too. 

He walked into the flat, closing the door 
Vjeliiml him. 

‘What urv going to do?* 

‘Nothing, ray no aUention to me. H 
you’re frightened Ml steal something, you 
can follow me ariHind, .' 

He Htarted searching the left-hand side 
of the apartment, which was Nathalie’s 
setttion. He even peere<i into the ward- 
roties. which made Claii'c smile. 

‘Why do you think she would hide in a 
closet r 

‘ITfi as good a hkling-ptsce as any.' 

’She has no reason to hide.' 

‘She has no I'easoii not to go out hy 
the main di»or. either.., ' 

He walked around the drawing-room, 
studying the austere-looking portraits of 
Satiln-U’vesquc’s amvslors; he thought 
of the life tneir descendant had led and 
wondered if they harl carried on in the 
same fashion when I hey were not silting 
fur their portraits. 

‘Where’s the other way out of the 
house ?* 

*1 suppose I can tell you. since everyone 
else know's about it... ' 

‘By the courtyard ?’ 

‘No. There’s a little gla.<>s door next to 
lUv hfl. You open it and walk down a few 
slejK into the garden. You cross the 
ganirn and you (*ome to a door in the wall. 
If yiHi go out by there, you fiml yourself 
in the Rue Saint-Simon.’ 

’Isn’t the (lix»r locked?’ 

'Yes. It is. Hut Monsieur and Madame 
Sahjn-Levcsf|ue happen to be the owners, 
so they’ve goi a key.’ 

‘Where do they keep the key ?’ 

‘1 don't know_ 

It was an interesting point. Did Gerard 
or his wife ki-ep tlie key ? And if it was 
Oenird, when had she taken it from him ? 

He went into the solicitor's small study 
and sat down in a comfortable leather 
iiiTTichair. 

'Are you planning to slay here for 
16 long’’ 

lentil your mistress comes hack’ 
'She won’t be pleased.’ 


•Why not ?’ 

‘Because you're not supposed to be here 
while she's out.' 

‘You're very loyal to her. aren't you V 
•Why shouldn't ! be ?' 

*Is uie nice to you V 
'She can be extremely disagreeable 
sometimes, rude and unfair, but I don’t 
hold it against her.’ 

‘Do you feel she's not responsible for 
her actions V 

*Not at those moments_' 

‘Do you think of her as a sick woman ?’ 
*lt's not her fault if she only has drink 
to fall back on.’ 

‘If she aske<I you to lie for her, to per¬ 
jure yourself, would you do It ?' 
'Certainly.' 

’ll can't be very nice for y<»u when she 

vomits in her at night_’ 

‘Nurses have to cope with fur worse 
things than that.' 

Maigret thought he heard a sound in 
the hall, coming from the door. He did 
not stir and the maid did not seem to have 
heunl. 

‘What would you do if I began to scream 
and then utrused you of having tried to 
rape me ?’ 

Maigret could not help laughing. 

Why don’t y(Hi try?_It might lie 

amusing . 

She idirugged and walked off through 
the mam drawing-room in the direction of 
Nathalie's She did not return, but 

Nathalie soon t^ame into the study from 
the drawing-room, very unsteady on her 
feet. 

She was white as a sheet and there were 
dark ('irvlcs around her eyes. The lip- 
Klick on her* mouth look^ like a gash. 
She almost fell as she came in and Maigret 
rose to help her. 

•please don’t worry about me. I can still 
sUind up by myaeli....‘ 

She sank down into the armchair 
opposite the (*hief superintendent and 
stirred at him with a dazed look in her 
eyes, 

‘Who told you_’ 

Slw shook her head as though to erase 
the words she had just spoken, 

‘Could you please ring (hat bell over 
by the door V 

Maigret rang the bell, which would 
summon one of the servants. 

‘It’s hot....' 

Without getting up, she took off her 
brown tweed jacket. 

‘Aren't you warm ?’ 

‘Not right now. You must have walked 
too fast’ 

'What makes you think I’ve been walk¬ 
ing?’ 

‘Because you knew I would find your 
driver if you iooii a taxi and that I’d learn 
where you've Just been that way—' 
She stared at him, a lo^ of shock In her 




eyes. She seemed incapable of puUine 
herself together. 

•You’re clever... But you’re cruel....’ 
He had hardly ever seen anyone as 
acutely distressed and crushed as Nathalie 
was at that moment. Claire must have 
known why she had been called, for she 
came in carrying a tiay with a bottle of 
brandy, a glass and a packet of cigarettes 
on It-, ..She filled the glass herself and 
handed it to Nathalie, who almost dropped 
it,.., 

'You won’t have one, will you ? You’re 
not an alcoholic yet_’ 

She had trouble pronouncing the word 
alcoholic and had to repeat il. 

’Hasn't your doctor ever suggested you 
should go to a hospital for treatment V 
•Oh yes! If he nad his way I’d have 
been locked up In an asylum long ago.... 
Which would have suited my husband 

perfectly_You see how odo life is_' 

She stopped abruptly, as though she 
had lost her train of thought. 

•Odd.... odd.... ’ she Kept on repeat¬ 
ing to herself, with a far-away look in her 

eyes_Ah yea_Life_Now my 

husband’s dead and I’m still alive.. .' 

Sbe looked around the study, then 
glanced towards the drawing-room, and a 
rather satisfied expression came into her 
face. She took another gulp of brandy 
and said in a joyless tone; 

•Everything’s mine.’ 

He expected to see her collapse on the 
floor any minute and yet, in spite of her 
drunkness, she retained some sense of 
reality. 

’1 never used to come in here....’ 

She was now gazing at the walls of the 
study. 

•He only came in here to read,’ 

•Do you remember the Chez Afodemou- 
elU nightclub?’ 

She gave a sta:i and her eyes grew 
hard again. 

‘What did you say V 
'Madame Blanche, the owner of Chez 
Mademoiselle... ’ 

*Who told you about it?* 

•Never mind. I’ve got a very nice 
photograph of you and Gerard drinking 
a bottle of champagne together. ’This was 
before your marria^..., ’ 

She did not stir; her manner had grown 
defensive again. 

’You never were a secreta^. You woHt- 
ed in a thiM-rate club in Nice where you 
were forced to go upstairs with the 
customers....' 

’You're a bastard, Superintendent' 

She swallowed the rest of her brandy 
in one gulp, 

Tm the wife of Monsieur Sabln-Leves- 
^ue now... .• 

She corrected herself. 

’t mean the widow of Monsieur Sabin- 
Levesque_' 


She was panting slightly. 

'1 don’t Mlieve you killed your b*isband 
....You’re a very energetic woman but 
you wouldn't be pnysically capable of such 

a murder_Unless an accomplice_' 

'1 never even went out that evening..' 

"On the 18th of February ?' 

‘Yes.’ 

'You remember the date ?' 

'You told me that was the date_* 

’Who rang you up this morning V 
*I don’t know.' 

'Someone was determined to see you 

and said it was absolutely necessary_' 

’It must have been a wrung number.' 

‘You hung up guessmg that the phone 
was tapped, but hy a strange coincidence 
you u-ent out this afternoon... .You did 
not leave by the main door but by the 
little door In the garden. By the way, was 
n your husband or you who kept that 
key?’ 

'It was me.' 

•Why r 

’Because be never went into the garden 
and I dM from lime to lime. I used to 

E a and sit there in the summer. 1 hid the 
ey in a crevice in the wall.' 

'Did you ever use It?' 

’Yes, lo go and buy cigarettes across 
the way... .Or maybe to go and have a 

drink... They'll tell you_I’m the local 

drunk, aren’t ] ?’ 

'Where did you go this afternoon ?’ 

‘I went for a walk.’ 

’And where dW you stop ?’ 

’I don’t know. In a bar, perhaps.’ 

She was swaying and he began to feci 
sorry for her. 

He got up. 

ni ring for your maid and she’ll put 
you to bed_ 

*1 don’t want to go to bed ...' 

The idea seemed to frighten her; she 
was living in a nightmare. 

'I’ll ring for her anyway.' 

'No—Stay here_I’d rather even 

you were here—Do you know anything 
about medicine?' 

'No.. 

‘Give me your hand_’ 

She put ms hand on her chest; her 
heart was throbbing violently. 

‘Do you think I’m going to die V 
'No, I don't. What's your doctor's 
name?' 

'I don’t want to see him either ... .He'll 

have roe locked up_He’s a beastly man 

—One of Gerard's friends_' 

Maigret looked up the doctor in the 
directonr. He lived just around tht c-omer. 
in the ftue de Lille. ^ 

‘Hello.-. .Doctor Bloy ?... .It’s Super¬ 
intendent Maigret speaWtfg.... I'm at 

Madame SabbvLevesque's house_She 

isn’t feeling at all well and 1 think she 17 

needs your help_’ 

'Are you sure the isn’t putting bn an 




act ?* 

'Does she do that sometimes?' 

'Yes. Unless she's dead drunk_' 

Td say that was the case today_’ 

Ttl come over right away_' 

‘He’s going to give me an injection/ 
she was moaning. *He always gives me 
an injection every time he cwnes.... He's 
a fool and he thinks he's smarter than 

anyone else_Don't go.. Don't leave 

me alone with him.. .He's a wicked 
man.... The world is full of wicked peo(.le 
and I'm all alone... .Do you realize that? 

.. .All alone....' 

She began to weep; the tears rolled 
down her cheeks ana her nose was nin- 
ning. 

'Haven't you got a handkerchief ?' 

She shooK her head and Maigret gave 
her his, as he would have done to a ^ild. 

'Whatever happens, don't let him eend 
me to a hoepiut... .1 can't bear the idea 
of going there_' 

There was no way of stewing her from 
drinking still more. She would suddenly 
grab her glass and empty it in a flash. 

They heard the aoor-bell ring. A 
moment later. Claire ushered in a very 
tali, athletic-looking man. Maigrel founo 
out later that the doctor had once been a 
rugby player. 

'Giad to meet you,' he said, shaking 
hands with Maigret. 

He glanced at Halhalie with indiffer¬ 
ence ; she did not stir but stared at him, 
terrorized. 

'Well ? Like on the previous occasions ? 

Come into your room_' 

She tried to protest but he caught her 
by the hand, holding his medical bag in 
his other hand. 

'Monsieur Maigret... .Don't let them 
send me ... ’ 

Claire followed them out of the room. 
Maigret wondered what to do next and 
Anally sat down in an armchair in the 
main drawing-room; he knew the doctor 
would have to cross the rocan on his way 
out. 

The doctor reappeared much sooner 
than Maigret had expected. His expression 
remained as indifferent as before. 

‘It must be the hundredth time/ he 
said. 'She ought to be sent to a clink and 
kept there for quite a while.' 

^Vas she like that already when Sabin- 
Levesque married her?* 

'Yes, but not quite as bad. She was 
already a heavy drinker and she couldn't 
do without it even in those days. Thra 
there was some story about htr being 
scared out of her wits by a dog.... 
Though I must admit the dog really did 
snarl at her every time she went near it 
or her husband... .She made Gerard Are 
IB the chauffeur and get another at least 
two or three times in succession, just as 
she got rid of one malfl after another..’ 



'Would you say she was mad V 
'Not in the clmkal sense of the Vi<yr6. 
Let's just call her neurotic. Because of 
all her drinking.. .' 

For some reason, the doctor changed 
the sul^ject abruptly. 

'Have you discovered who killed poor 
Gerard ?... .I’ve lived around the comer 
ever since I was a child and we used to 
play in the Luxembourg Gardens together 
.... We went to the same school, then 
we were students at the same time.... 
He was the nicest chap you can imagine.. ’ 
They went downstairs together and 
c<mtinued talking outside on the pave¬ 
ment for a while before they parted. 


SIX 

Maigret walked along the otioii, vaguely 
looking at the waters of the Seine. He 
kept his pipe clasped between his teeth 
and his Wnd in his pockets, and he 
seemed to be in a bad mood. 

He could not help feeling rather 

S ilty. He had been hard, almost ruth- 
s, with Nathalie, yet he felt no ani¬ 
mosity towards her. 

He had been particularly tough today. 
She was helpless, incapable of acting her 
part, and then, suddenly, she had collaiv 
sed. He felt quite sure that her collapse 
had not been part of an act, that she 
really was at the end of her tether. But 
he had been doing his work and was 
only being conscientious in carrying out 
his duty; if he had been cruel, it was 
only because he felt it wu necessary. 

Besides, the doctor who had known her 
for a long lime had been just as hard on 
her. 

She must be fast asleep by now, thanks 
to the injection the doctor had given 
her; but what would happen when she 
woke up ? 

There was only one person In that 
huge apartment who cared about her 
am that was the maid. Claire Marelle. 
It had been like that for fifteen years. 

Marie Jalon, the cook, who had been 
almost like a mother to Gerard Sabin- 
Levesque, always looked upon his wife 
as an intruder. The butler. Honore, 
watched all these bottles of cognac vanish 
with di^ust There was aim a clean¬ 
ing-lady called Madame Ringuet. who 
ramf to the flat every morning. Maigret 
had only met her briefly, but he susp^- 
ed that she too belonged to the husband's 
camp. 

Tnere had been something rather 
child-like about the solicitor, and this 
made people forgive him everything. He 
was basically selfish, like a child, and 
at the same time honest about it 
Shortly after his marriage he return¬ 
ed to the kind life he had been lead¬ 
ing as a bachelor. He was brilliant at 
bis legal work and success came easily 




to him. And, whenever he wished, be 
would turn into Monsieur Charles again 
for the evening. 

He was known in moet of the night> 
clubs around the Champs-Elysees; that 
in Itself was odd. He never went to 
clube In Montmartre or Saint-Germain’ 
de^Pres. He hunted his ouarry. so to 
speak, only within a defineo territory, in* 
trie most elegant and chic places. 

When those doormen with their gold 
braid saw him arrive, they called out 
with a mixture of resp^t arid familiarity : 

'Good evening, Monsieur Charles.. 

And he would remain Monsieur Charles 
for the whole of that evening, a young 
man who would never grow old. who 
smiled at everyone and gave mnerous tips. 

The hostesses would e^ Him, wonder¬ 
ing if it would be their turn tonight. 
Sometimes he only drank a bottle of 
champagne with one of them. Or else he 
took the girl away with him and the 
manager did not dare complain. 

He had been a happy man with no pro* 
blems. He did not mix with people frtm 
his own world ; you never saw nim at their 
parties. He liked the convenience of going 
out with professionals, and if he spent a 
few days with one of them, it amusM him 
to help her with little household tasks. 

He certainly not intended to get 
married. He did not feel the least inclina¬ 
tion towards matrimony. 

Yet he had married Nathalie. Had she 
won him over by playing the gentle, docile 
and helpless little woman ? It was likely. 
There was something touching about her 
in the passport photograph; in it, she 
looked like a vuJnerable little girl. 

She was asking for his protection, 
making him feel big and stroxig.... 

She was married in white, like a chaste 

KS u^g maiden. She had been dazzled 
the house in the Boulevard Saint- 
rmain. And the big old-fashioned 
villa in Cannes must have seemed like 
paradise to her at first; she had put up 
with everything, even the presen<% of the 
strange dog which snarled at her. 

Wlut had gone wrong ? 

She was alone in the huge apartment 
for days on end. Her huslMnd and her 
father-in-law were working in their 
offices downstairs. Mealtimes were rather 
formal affairs. She did not have Claire 
with her yet but another maid, for whom 
she was merely the boss’s wife. 

She had gradually grown harder. She 
started by insisting that her husband got 
rid of the dog, which he did very reluc¬ 
tantly. They had nothing to say to each 
other In the evenings, ^e did not read 
bo<^ and did nothing except watch 
television. 

They still slept together In the same 
bed, but never mJly became intimate 
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hen Dara Singh enters e room, his 
shadow envelopes half the space. When 

he greets you with a *'_ji. Asp katae 

haiit’s almost pathetic to see such 
humility! And of course, when you 
shake hands with his big paw wonder 
where your UtUe hand has dtsappeared f 
)t strikes me that Otra is rather proud 
(who wouldn't be?) of his big build. 
Standing slightly more than 6 feet 2 inch¬ 
es, when he offered to pose with a heavy 
weight, our photographer's lens couldn't 
hi all of him in a close-up t While Dara 
Singh's body awes you. he suddenly 
Roors you with the appearance of two 
cute dimples on his cheeks f 

Without much of an educational back¬ 
ground. Dara as a little boy ran away to 
Singapore, "to do businesa with an 
uncTe^. The business soon gave way to 
learning wrestling, free style. 'Tn my 
whole career, every victory has been 
memorable. The ixMMnentous ones have 
naturally been nw winning the title of 
Rustom-e-Hind (Champion of the Hind) 
in the '50s. and then wresting the world 
title from Lou Thesz in '68". 

Why is it said that you meet your 
opponents only on home soil and never 
in a foreign country ? "That's not true. 
I've been going abroad for wrestling 
rather freauently. In fact, I'm now 
getting ready to leave for En^nd where 
some more tou^ wrestling awaits me. 

"Many countries have been trying to 
hold World Championships in wrestling, 
but the United States has never sent an 
entry. We (that is Indians) took the 
initiative and invited ace wrestlers from 
all over the world. This has now become 
an annual affair here 

When the Gama brothers. challenged 
you, why did you turn it down ? "The 
two brothers who challenged me were 
the younger ones. Since I was Rustom- 
T counter-challenged Sholu 

(the eldest), and he didn't accept it". 
There being different styles in WresUing. 
and you being only a free style wrestler, 
how ere you^ustom^-Zaman ? "I claim 
to be Ru8tom*<-Zaman only for free 
style. Different styles have different 
champs". 

Dara Singh has often been called "the 
^•tar wrestler, the wrestling star". How 
.does Dara Singh, the actor like being 
tttoded a ^ 


• Unuously given a fillip to his "toughie'* 
linage. Daboo Kapoor had once told 
roe : "Oh it's easy to choose one’s cast. 
1 needed a tou^ie for 'Dharam Karam', 
90 I've signed Dara Singh". 

Why are you > sUll in stunt films ? 
"Whoa going to lift me out of the rut ? 
Anyway, I've got my own audience. In 
the bigger commercial ventures I've got 
only supporting roles to play". What 
would you say is the mam difference 
between C grade and other films ? "It’s 
mainly the set-up and the expenditure 
involved. C grade films have a limited 
budget and hence the lack of polish. 

"My venture, 'Mera Desh Mera Dherm' 
is not a C grade film. It has been made 
on a lavish scale and U technically as 
good as an upper ‘S' class or 'A' grade 
film". 

Would you say that romance and sex 
are cruder in C grade films ? "Not at all. 
These filnts are action-packed. Not sex- 
packed". But with Helen, Meena Ral 
and Mumtaz (till recently) cast as his 
heroines, that of course, remains a matter 
of opinion! 

BHides this ambitious 'Mera Desh Mera 
Dharm', Dara Singh has several irons in 
the fire which keep him on his toes round 
the clock. But, however btisy, he might 
be, if you’re lucky enough to catch him 
at his Juhu residence, he^ll spare you the 
few minutes you need and suddenly say : 
"You want to see my muscles ?" and very 
obligingly remove his shirt and wait 
petierttly for the photographer's flash. 
All the while, his secretary will be tear¬ 
ing his hair a few yards away, because 
Dara has an urgent appointment! 

Over the years, Dara has gained a more 
diversified lan following than Ra)esh 
Khanna — the little boys he's all man — 
a superman on earth. The females 
‘'swoon over my muscles" and, of course, 
the man on the road tenaely waits to see 
Dara display his brawn In a street brawl! 
And are they all taken aback to see a 
smiling Dara fiash by in a cream 
Mercedes! 

How lon^ will you hold on to your 


#orld title ? "Not more than two years. 
After that I'U mve it up and let them 
chooee a new champ". After retirement 
what ? *T'U teach young boys how to 
wrestle". Why not young girls too ? A 
big smile in answer I 

One of the things that people often 
wonder about Dara is his diet. ^’Nothing 
speebl. A big glass of 'Undaal' (made 
with badam) twice a day. Eggs and a 
chicken (or mutton) for every meal with 
vegetables and 'roU'," keep the man 
gc^g. 

Other points of interest about Dara. 
His day starts early, with a round of 
daily exercises. W1& his karate and Judo 
knowledge. Dara Singh is the only actor 
who needs no 'double when fllmlzig fl^t, 
saquenees. "Put It this way. They navao't' 
to find a douM for 






kha2is baat 


The SbamhZeeut affair it 
getting hotter than the Raj* 
e^.Diaple engagement 
Seems Zeenat ii finally 
giving in to the chann8(!) 
of 9)alru, reportedly having 
secret rendesvoua at the fiat 
of one of his closest hero- 
friends. Of course, the 
friend with wife and baby 
seek shelter elsewhere, 
temporarily. I am told. 

She was there to see him 
off when he left for the 
States. Anil Dhawan was 
there, too, and a producer 
friend. V/haVs happening ? 
Has she had enough of 
Devaaab or, as it is said, 
taken enough" from him ? 
Rumour has it that the 
affair got started when the 
two of them fShatru-Zeenal) 
came to Calcutta for the 
f BFJA Awards night Any¬ 
way, with Komal in quite a 
cwna along with another 
girl-friend who's a mode) — 
and accompanied by the 
rumour that his visit to the 
States is planned to catch 
Hema Malini — Shatru 
manages to stay m the news 
as a Ladies* Man. What 
about Zeenat ? She denies it 
all — saying It is someone's 

S me to make her a pawn. 

eli, we'll know soon. 

* • • • 

The Khannas are back. As 
soon as he returned Rajesh 
sUtted his publicity, distri¬ 
buting photographs of the 
film! party he had at the 
Hotel Hilton in London. 
Jaya and Amitabh, who met 
them there, were the main 
"photographic" guests, 
othera being chamchas 
Bhatija and family and Bal- 
dev ^thak. Just as soon 
as "Daag" has become a hit, 
Mr. f^jesh Khanna puts on 
his pre-flop garb. T a s h 
ClH^ira. the producer who 
had gone to Lcmdon with his 
wife especially for the 
premiere of "IMag". wanted 
it to coincide wl^ Rajesh's 
visit there. Know what 
Rajesh did ? He promised to 

attend the premiere but 

didn't turn up at all! Waste 
of trip for poor Yash — 
business-wise, of course. 


vmarAM 

rwdUC LIMMY. 


With a major portion of the 
filml duniya abroad. Bombay 
is like an empty railway- 
platform. The reason why 
1 thought of trains Is per- 
hapt becaoae stbne of the 


travel by plane. Thi 
b^viour wtQt alHine p| 
Bonnel is uncouth. To 
latter, filmsurs are j 
palna-ln-the-neck. 

Hema Malini, it see 
asked a stewardess, if 
Utter handed her a Ixt 
of band lotion and then 
roo^ .died laughing as 
related to her galley-frie 
how Hema splashed 
lotion like oil. on her ha n 
smeared it all over her f< 
arms legs and feet! ' 

Umit! 

• • ■ I 

Rajesh on his rel 
flight. Dimple and he v 
seated in tne First Cl 
and friends Bhatija 
Pathak in Economy. Rdjc 
wagging a finger at 
stewardess, told her imH 
iously he wanted his fric q 
In Economy to join him 
a drink in th*' First C 
lounge. The girl quo^ 
regulations not allowing i 
liMrty. So Rajesh de()<| 
to throw his weight — ‘ 
and tell your Capti 
Rajesh Khanna wishes 
call his friends in the K) 
Class lounge!" he ordcn 
She obeyed, but back i m 
the message that the CapU 
did not know any Ra;S 
Khanna and rules wi 
rules: The star fumed, bill 
his fiats at her and said 
was going to complain i 
(the Chief of Operai; 
staff) little knowing 
stewardess was the 
law of the officer in qu 
tion. i 

• • « • I 

Mrs. AmiCabh Bachlj 
was no one-man wdnj 
just as he was no ol 
woman man. Jaya v 
seriously dating the son 
a famous producer, also 
producer now, who ihou^ 
the time was getting rig 
to pop her the que^^iit 
He, like a good genUeirJ 
told his parents, w 
knew and approved of i 
match, to ask her. Ja 
coolly turned the thing a 
said she was never sene 
about their son. It was 
who pestered and begf 
her to date him. The 
boy is as quiet as a mou 
He didn’t say a word 
titt ditched him and «v 
today, nobody kiiowe ^ 
hurt he was. He's just I 
married to a sweet 
sU the ludt to bisu 






AZED CROSSWORD 




1 *nw>n>in dwgy. >QilnWft>ocBMH.ht*ag 

7 Ship'i Madfr lA drink. • peM.,, (4) 

Id... Thir* pokiQ awry «iWi • Mr or 1^ parttfpt (1^ 

11 BMoan r*eiA an Englali rhw (S) 

If Form HI Mind aound om <0} 

14 H cauaM dang«r. exploding Mlor« atari «l •iHctM f7) 
ItPM IMH bualiiitth buH-aupporlH m 
17 WhH a rib la. baMHif, d ena'a unda^ 
ItCtMrman'aaii buiclaHiirtguagafS) 
f1 Sand backOMal dMi. laaial radaM (9) 
ag Oaepa oM gold eoNia 

ft fm Maiatad In c hin ch . «nd ahawtaboul ralurMng 

neck (4) 

as Whal taxman doaa oauaaa itarm, wa hoH (7) 

ft They vam ayad. obaanad wind about iha ^atMan (f) 
11 Vary ddlarant hoking ona avatuatad onea (t) 
f» Boma tuatfy M haada 7 WhH na laHuta (10» 
ft Tkaaa man diaad Hwaya. Look H ttiam (4) 
t4 Aahama. «a haar. tray'a amaahad inMIuanttH 
fnaaknglti 

DOWN 

1 Repa tor Ihoaa laadkig a gaa (4) 
f Ona anOlaoalydapraaaadMih io<al(7| 
iBaron'aaiancookadabMofbrtakH (10) 

4 rbn; «4iH ovH-mdulganea h Hchm? m 
t Oala loughH' cvl himp up (7) 

SFiah around rf«ar. Hd chaHanga |S> 

FOauaa Hanof Romana. peaawy? i OH (t) 

• Addraaa «a rMng aa a rwla (t) 

•mHlicuialanaaa makaayou maapak badly (9) 
1tCar*worahipparl Po«ar haaaaumaa la haaianiyl KD 
II ¥Vhara Slava aaaamMa. &onaa)Hunoanrtorttbir(4) 

11 What nuda’i ir with nottOng ongaM laugha (7) 

ft tilaka aacond indant Irom Vorkahira or DarbyWWa (7) 

tf Raddana. Mng naad, and goaa off (4) 

f4 A brida Hao admlla ainH laHaa ean ba. 10 man (4) 

ft Ream about fha Faattval Hadt (H 

17 Duty looM 7 Coioura. aa or Old (S) 

ft Thia ton of Mm d n (ha aaeandiM canamiy (4) 

















BfliiioiaaaaQciai 

laDDDDDdDOnBI 



□ODDDE BBODDD 
BBQfioaQDiacBn 
doaDDo BciDaQa 
laiiBoaa ladBOOB 
daaQiUBUDCIGdD 
dSaOBDiianDDB 
□gaOQIsiiQciBBD 
daantaDtaBnBan 
dDQOBBBBBBBB 


AZEONa. Tf 

SokHonandnalaf 

acnoaa 

A0b<-l*i{«).AHia4an 

OMKUra It, I* claft. 

lA *rig-l*ar 4 M 
Anaa iriunwaf.tmaan- 
iA 9 » 1 A An^i>ae(K)|rawK 
lA 0M{anaa MAan. 

(■hirl* 

boam 

t.Tof^'Cl' SoW'h'OC*. 
iHtMtfiaitt 

Cia«n*g 

m AOa'A.C-i Mwaanea 
kQiaa(an»0 )*r4krr. 
A^aiHpatnanianaO') Cup 
[awt-o'amimi aaialaly 
pdmwradama (Counaoa 
HuWa Khan'i.lk ImW 
{ania I'lAAerap 
(•wl AlMn.lkHatntMn 
H iTir tau 



rTb4 rli:ip 4 pbM.ptatat;a 1 B 

*lljK^4FI;|tttSRNI;IR10tR 
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